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PEEFACE 

Eight years ago I was asked by the Population Investigation Committee 
to prepare a Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire. I had 
shown in a small book Colcmal Popvh&ma (1937) the inadequacy of 
existing colonial censuses and vital statistics, and one object of the Survey 
was to suggest improvements in the censuses to be taken in 1941. But in 
the spring of 1940, when the major part of the Surve}' was ready for the 
printer, colonial census plans were abandoned. 

I had begun the Demographic Survey somewhat along the lines of An 
Economic Survey of ike Colonial Empire published periodically by the 
Colonial Office. I envisaged a reference book covering in its first edition 
the period 1919-38, to be followed by further editions published every five 
years, each dealing with the most recent quinquennial period. But this 
scheme did not prove satisfactory. Demographic data are most scanty for 
the largest Colonies and most ample for the smallest. Although I gave in 
the case of the West Indies only totals for each Colony, and included figures 
for Provinces or Districts in the case of the various AMoan Dependencies, 
the section pealing with West Africa, i.e., with about 40 per cent, of the 
population of the Colonial Empire, was much shorter than the section 
dealing with the West Indies which comprise 4 per cent. Therefore, when 
the urgency for publishing the Survey at an early date had vanished I exten- 
ded its scope by discussing much more fully the demographic history and 
present position of the larger Colonies even where the etatistioal basis for 
such a discussion was slender. I also abandoned the principle of uniform 
treatment inasmuch as I added in every case such demographic informa- 
tion as beai's on the special problems of the various territories. In its 
present form the Survey is rather a series of monographs, but I hope that 
(with the help of the indexes) it will at the same time prove its usefulness 
aa a reference book. 

A demogra])her wlm undertakes to survey the Colonial Empire is in a 
peculiar position. The basic material, in many oases, is too defective to 
permit the drawing of final conclusions. Numerous colonial officers are, of 
course, aware of the inadequacy of the population and vital statistios in the 
area with which they are concerned. But whether or not they are aware of 
this state of affairs, they cannot carry on without somehow forming an idea 
as to whether the population is growing, whether mfent mortality is ex- 
cessive, whether the incidence of specific diseases is increasing, &c. They 
are, moreover, expected to answer such questions in their annual reports. 
Wliere statistios are not available they have to rely on limited observations 
and general impressions. The demographer is, therefore, oon&onted by 
thousands of reports which submit as facts what are actually reasoned 
guesses. He fin^ over and over again a consensus of opinion without any 
real evidence to support this opinion. 

A demographer surveying the Colonial Empire must, therefore, start 
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‘from soratoli’. I show first how the varioiis ofificial figures based on 
enumerations of the population, births and deaths records, sample surveys, 
&o. were obtained, and what oonolusions have been drawn from the figures. 
In many oases these conclusions appear to be perfectly sound. But in 
many other eases they seem to me unacceptable, either because the basic 
data are obviously so defective as to be meaningless, or because tlie inter- 
pretation of the figures is intrinsically wrong. If, for example, in an African 
colony the birth-rate has risen in the course of the last ten yeai-s from 10 
to 20 per thousand, the conclusion that fertility has increased seems to nio 
quite unwarranted. The only conclusion which may safely be drawii is 
that ten years ago only a minority of the births were registei-ed and that 
registration is etOl incomplete. If, for example, what is quite usual in 
colonial reports, a low proportion of children among the total impulatiou 
is taken as a proof that child mortality is high, this oonolusion seems to mo 
unacceptable because, other thiugs being equal, a countiy with a liigh 
ohiid mortality is bound to have a higher ratio of children to adults than 
a ooimtiy with a low child mortality. A considerable ]^x>rtion of this 
Survey had, therefore, to be devoted to reinterpretation of the statistical 
data. 

Where no figures are available I can deal only with opinions. This is 
partioularly inconvenient in a field where the opinions of even the most 
competent observers so frequently prove to be wrong. There are mainly 
two reasons for this phenomenon. (1) Many observers lack the uecessaiy 
sense for figures. To quote only one of the numerous examples to bo found 
in this Survey: A Census Commissioner, who was an outstanding Ad- 
ministrative OfSeer, and the Senior Health Officer both wrote that 9U per 
cent, of the ohildren died before reaching the age of six and many there- 
after, and that at the same time the population was increasing rapidly 
owing to a large excess of births over deaths (they evidently did not realize 
that to maintam a population, with 90 per cent, children dying under six, 
the women must have on an average ten daughters even if none of tbo 
daughters surviving the sixth year of life die before the end of tlie child- 
bearing period). (2) To form a correct opinion on demographic matters 
without conclusive figures is weU-nigh impossible because demographic 
facts are not obvions. To appraise fertility, morbidity, mortality, or mi- 
grations is about as difficult in most African Dependencies as to appraise 
the frequency of adultery in this country. If a Medical Officer has noted 
numerous cases of leprosy or sleeping-siekneas in a given District his opinion 
on the inddenoe of those diseases in this District may be well founded. But 
until thorough and comprehensive surveys, hithmix) never undertaken, 
have been carried out, his opinion on the incidence of the disease in. the 
whole Colony is merely a guess. My comments on estimates not based on 
figures are necessarily more cautious and more scanty than those on 
statistical data. But the foil reproduction of authoritative opinions will 
in any case, I trust, help the reader to realize the problems and to become 
aware of what we know and what we do not know. 

The first volume of this Survey deals with West Afrioa, the second 
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volume with South and East Africa, the third volume with Europe and 
Asia, and the fourth volume with America, the Atlantic, and Oceania. The 
fourth volume also contains a synopsis of all the birth and death registra- 
tion laws now in force. 

1 wish to express my thanks to the Carnegie Corporation, to the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Fund, and to the Population Investigation 
Committee for their generous financial grants which were used, in part, for 
securing clerical assistance and defraying other expenditure coimected 
with the preparation of this Suiwey, and m part for subsidizing the 
publication. The publication itself I ow-e to the untiring efforts of the 
Royal Listitute of International Affair's under whose auspices the work 
is apirearing. 

I thank also, most sincerely, the librarians of the Colonial Office, the 
Royal Empire Society, the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Heroine, and Rhodes House (Oxford) for their constant hdpfulness. 

Finally, I should point out that this Survey was nearing completion 
before I was appointed Demographic Adviser to the Colonial Office, that 
I did not use any material that is not accessible to other students, and 
that I am alone responsible for the contents. 

R. R. KUCZYNSKI 

LONDON 

December 1946 
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FIRST PART 

WEST AFRICA 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

I. Census-taking 

Fbom 1871 on,^ censuses covering the whole or part of the territory 
were taken every ten years up to 1931 in the Gambia, in Lagos, and in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. In the Gold Coast, a pailial census was taken 
in 1891, and thereafter every ten years up to 1931 ; in some districts of 
Nigeria (outside Lagos) in 1011, 1921, and 1931. Finally, a census was 
tolmn in St. Mary’s Island (Gambia) in 1944. 

The censuses of 1891 and 1901 in the Gold Coast, the censuses of 1871 
and 1881 in Lagos, and the census of 1871 in Sierra Leone were taken 
without special legal enactment. The censuses of 1871-1944 in the Gambia, 
the censuses of 1011 and 1021 in the Gold Coast, the censuses of 1801 
and 1901 in Lagos, and the censuses of 1881-1931 in Sierra Leone were 
authorized by Ordinances ad hoc. The census of 1931 in the Gold Coast, 
the census of 1911 in Southern Nigeria (including Lagos), and the censuses 
of 1021 and 1931 in Nigeria (including Lagos) were taken in accordance 
with general Census Ordmances.* 

With a few irrelevant exceptions, the censuses have all ascertained the 
de facto population and not the resident population. 

The total cost of tlic cenBuses taken in 1931 (including in some cases 
counts® and estimates) was about £10,000, or 85. for each 1 ,000 inhabitants 
The ex])enditure, of course, varied much. In the Colony of Sion’a Leone, 
where a complete census was taken, the cost per 1 ,000 inhabitants was 
£0. Is. Gd. ; in Nigeria, where the iiopulation was mostly aiTived at by 
estimates, it amounted to tSs. 7d. 

II. Total Population 

Native Population. The population figures lor the British Dependencies 
in West Africa vary considerably regarding their quality. Censuses of 
natives were taken only in St. Mary’s Island, in urban areas of the Gold 
Coast and Togoland, in a few scattered areas of Nigeria, and in the Colony 
of Sien-a Leone ; they cover 4 per cent, of all natives. Counts were made 

^ Fur oiiiliur uouriirch in 8t. Mnry’s Island (Gambia), Lagos, and the Colony of 8icrra Loonc roc 
tlin rcHpcitive ehnpters 

^ For the text of the OrdinanccH governing the 1031 and 1044 cenauscH ace the rcHpeetivo 
ehnptcra 

’ A cenRUH iH iin enumeration made by entoiing the name and partieulara of each individual on 
a fciiHUH futm; a count is an enumeration mode either uiihout any forms or with eullectivo foima 
m which aio entered particulars oi groups (for example, the population of a village). 

B 
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in the Protectorate of the Gambia and in tlie niral diairic.ta of t.lio Gold 
Coast ; they cover about 12 per cent, of all natives. Por five-sixths of the 
total native population the figures are estimates, based in Nigeria on tlie 
tax rolls of adult males and in Sierra Leone on house-tax lists. Wliile 
the whole of the Gambia and the Gold Coast and Togolaiid wore ot)vorod 
by censuses or at least counts, sudi methods of obtaining j) 0 ]>ulatiou 
figures have so far been applied only to 3 per cent, of the natives of Nigeria 
and to 6 per cent, of the natives of Sierra Leone. But it is doubtful 
whether the counts in the Gambia yielded more aoourato returns than tlui 
estimates in Nigeria. 


Table 1. NaMve PopvilaUon aa(xrtainedby Cerisuaea, Ommts, and fiJulimtU'N, 
British West Africa, 1931 


Depandenawa 

Gmaus 

Gouta 

jaHtimnti' 

Tntiil 

Gambia ..... 
Gold Coast and Togoland. 

Nigena and Cameroons . 

Sierra Leone .... 

lil 

185,160 

2,776,915 

19,355,009 

1,667,790 

190,216 

3,160,386 

19,922,729 

1,766,697 

Total ... 

1,063,234 

2,962,066 

21,023,759 

25, ()>! 9,058 


The total returned at the 1931 census in Nigeria (including the Came- 
roons)was 19,922,729. All one can safely say is that the population was 
probably not under 18,600,000 and not over 22,000,000. The total roturnod 
at the 1931 census in Sierra Leone was 1,766,697. The margin of error 
may be put here at ±200,000. Por the Gambia the total was 109, 2-^1 (>, and 
it may be assumed, I think, that it was actually not loss tliaii 1 80,000 and 
not more than 230,000. The most reliable figures are thoso for the (}oI<l 
Coast (including Togoland). The population in 1931 was found to nunibcM* 
3,160,386. It was probably betwemi 2,950,000 and 3,400,000. ^i’ho iotal 
native population in the four Dependencies in 1931 was xirobably not less 
than 23,300,000 and probably not more than 27,400,000. 

Estimates for 1940 are 20,820,000 for Nigeria (including (JanicnK)n.s), 
2,000,000 for Sierra Leone, 200,000 for the Gambia, and 3,960,000 ior the 
Gold Coast (including Togoland). They would suggest a total incrcaHo of 
nearly 2,000,000 since 1931. The increase has probably boon ovcrstaiiod 
for the Gold Coast (including Togoland) and SieiTa Looiie. "Fho total 
native population of the four Dependencies may be put for 1 940 botwcieii 
24,600,000 and 29,000,000. 

Non-Native Population. Since censuses of non-nativos have been taken 
in every Dependency our knowledge of the number of Euro[)cans and 
Asiatics, at least for census years, is more accurate than that of the 
number of natives. 

In 1871 the total number of Europeans in the British Dependencies in 
West .^ca was about 300. It increased to 2,000 in 1901, 5,000 in 1911, 
6,600 in 1921, and 8,000 in 1931. At the outbreak of the Second World 
War it was apparently about 12,000. 

In some Dependencies the number of Europeans has fluctuated very 
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much. It declined between 1921 and 1931 in the Gambia^ from 260 to 
217, and in Sierra Leone from 1,042 to 661. In the Gold Coast and Togo- 
land it increased during the same period from 1,903 to 2,428. Taking 
these three Dependencies together the number of Europeans appears to 
have been practically the same in 1921 (3,205) and 1931 (3,296). In 
Nigeria and the Cameroons it increased &om 3,325 in 1921 to about 4,640 
in 1931 ; it exceeded 7,000 in 1938. 

The numbers of Asiatics have been much smaller still. There were less 
than 500 in 1911, 1,000 in 1921, and 2,400 in 1931. In 1939 the number 
was about 3,000. 

In 1931 the number of Asiatics was given as 57 in the Gambia, 630 in 
the Gold Coast and Togoland, 490 in Nigeria and the Cameroons, and 
1,216 in Sierra Leone. Of these 2,393 Asiatics all but 181 were Syrians. 

Thus, the proportion of non-natives has been negligible all the time. 
In 1939 it constituted only about 0*6 per 1,000. 

Population density does not differ very much in the four Dependencies. 
There are about 40 inhabitants to the square mile in the Gold Coast 
(including Togoland), about 50 in the Gambia, about 55 in Nigeria (in- 
cluding Cameroons), and about 70 in Sierra Leone. Sparsely settled areas 
are not conspicuous. In the Southern Province of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast there are only about 8 inhabitants to the square mile. 

III. Composition of Native PopuiiATiON 

Figures concerning the total number of males and females in 1931 have 
been published for each Dependency. The ratio of females to 100 males 
was stated to be 108 in Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 96 in the Gold Coast, 
and 90 in the Gambia. But all data except possibly those for the Gold 
Coast are quite uncertain. 

Data concerning the number of boys, girls, men, and women in 1931 
have been published for each Dependency. But even where the natives 
were actually counted, the distinction between children and adults was 
made by many enumerators in a more or less arbitrary manner. Even 
for the Gold Coast tho figures are, therefore, not conduaive. 

Data concerning the conjugal condition in 1931 have been published 
only for St. Mary’s Island (Gambia) and a few selected districts of Northern 
Nigeria. Our knowledge in this field, therefore, is practically nil for British 
West Africa. 


IV. Composition of Non-Native Population 

Tho census statistics for the Gambia do not distinguish between natives 
and non-nativos. For the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone the non- 
native population is shown by race, nationality, sex, and age, in Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone also by birthplace, in the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone 
also by conjugal condition 

^ The liguich fur Iho Gambia refer only lo Si Mui'y'b I'lland. The conbuu utuiiHiics do not men- 
tion any non-natives in tho Proioutoiate, although some Euiopeans and some Syrians wore living 
there. 
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Table 2 Euro^tean Population by Nationality, Brifinh Wvsf uijyica, lUiU 


Dependences 



Herman 

Other 

Total 

Gambia . . • • 

Gold Coaat and Togoland . 

Nigeria and Camoroons® 

SieiTa Leone ..... 

88 

1.843 

4,167 

436 

R<) 

167 

148 

87 

1 

86 

264 

21 

27 

312 

373 

108 

rngm 

Total . . ... 

6,533 

481 

372 

8.60 


^ Induduig 12 not ntatcd. 

^ Induding 312 non-nativoH cnumcratod on tiliips lu bif>oct liurbr)iir. 
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1 


Europeans 



AstatH's 


Sex 

Gold Coast 
and, 

Togoland 

Nige) ia 
and 

Gameroons 

SiPira 

Leone 

Chid Coast 
and 

Togoland 

Nigeria 

and 

( UniH'roons 

Sin ra 
Iji'imr 

Males . 

1,086 

4,028 

481 

440 

:UK 

8S6 

Pemales 

442 

024 

170 

LSI 

142 

330 

Pemales to 

100 males. 

I 

22 

23 

36 

1 

40 

41 

I 

37 


^ No figures are aviulnblo for tho Gambia. 


Table 4. European Officials, British West Africa, SI Pcrnnbcr 

im~3S^ 


Tear 

Number 

Tern 

Number 

Tear 

Number 

Year 

Namhet 

Tphi 

Xinutmi 

Year 

Xtnuht r 

1003 

1,.30S 

1000 

2,091 

1915 

2,71M 

1921 

;t,2;ir> 

1927 



:i.l9i 

1004 

1,461 

1910 

2,212 

1916 

2,618 

1922 

3,203 

1938 

4,1.50 

1931 

:{,90i 

1905 

1,524 

1911 

2,371 

1017 

2,634 

1923 

3,278 

1929 

1,31 1 

19;t6 

3,967 

1006 

1,686 

1912 

2,440 

1018 

2,306 

1024 

3,268 

1930 

4,2(i6 

19:16 

3,961) 

1007 

1,670 

1913 

2,636 

1919 

2,467 

1925 

3,488 

1931 

3,901 

I9:i7 

3.309 

1908 

1,032 

1914 

2,830 

1920 

2,006 

1926 

3,672 

19:13 

3,367 

MK'iM 

:t,389 


^ See U'e/rf Africa, VUal Hlatialir/i of Non^Niilnv Ofjlnah /.VJ.V, p 3 


Table 5 European Officials by Sex and Aye, British West A f nett, 

1930-381 


Date 

IJan 

JO-21 

yeaia 

— 

•JS-‘J9 

Tears 

30-Jl 

Teats 

Tetin 

10- tl 
Teats 

1.1- III 
Veatk 

,no-,->i 

I'm/* 

VlV/h 

.If//- 

lllllllOH'll 

TiM 

,M. A' 

I.IKH 151 
1,107 l.'iO 
.).7IH IIS 
•1.22,") 1 )2 
■l.O.ll l.»)V 
2,H!I3 1 .1 1 
2,H.)H i:ii 
3,0(111 1 .ill 
I'il 

21 

Ji* 

M. 

F 

M 

F 

31 

F 

M 

Jf 

31 \ F 

31 

F 

3/ 

1' 

1 

1 

1 

u 

T 

1 

U 

21 

7 

;i 

A- 

.) 

1 

193U 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
1035 
103(1 

1037 

1038 

224 

194 

120 

07 

45 

36 

41 

77 

07 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

810 

79.') 

717 

009 

522 

414 

340 

321 

361 

29 

31 

20 

17 

10 

15 
10 

16 
20 

04.'i 

014 

m 

750 

728 

087 

Obi 

080 

040 

45 

42 

J5 

33 

35 

33 
20 

34 
31 

831 

820 

7Sr) 

720 

()S2 

078 

075 

074 

000 

30 

40 

4,'i 

31) 

30 

34 

33 

28 

37 

003 

704 

<)73 

500 

567 

550 

504 

020 

054 

10 

33 

34 

23 

24 
30 
30 

35 
32 

9)3 

9)0 

MI 

351 

354 

37H 

308 

460 

411 

12 

H 

0 

JI 

14 

10 

10 

21 

10 

IH2 

l()7 

IKl 

13!) 

128 

133 

143 

150 

171 

1 

3 

7 

r> 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

.W 

II) 

21) 

14 

I.') 

Ml 

M 

1.1 

10 


' See TTeit Afiica, VUal Statutica of Non-NitUn Offiaala lajO, p.l, lo ID.tH, p I 


Bhlhplace. Of the 651 Europeans enumerated in J931 in Hiemi Looiio 
only 10 were born there; of the 1,216 Asiatics, however, 233. Of Uio 
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5,442 non-natives enumerated in Nigeria^ only 100 were born there ; they 
were, no doubt, mostly Asiatics. 

The proportion of Europeans in the four Dependencies born in West 
Africa may be estimated for 1931 at about 1 per cent. 

Nationality. Of the 8,248 Europeans enumerated in 1931, 6,533 or 
79 per cent, were British, and 1,703 or 21 per cent, foreigners. 

Sex. Among the Europeans enumerated in 1931 in the Gold Coast and 
Togoland, Nigeria and the Cameroons, and Sierra Leone, the ratio of 
females to 100 males was only 24. Among the Asiatics it was 39. 

Age. The number of European childron was only 10 in the Gold Coast, 
40 in Nigeria and the Cameroons, and 17 in Sierra Leone. But there were 
128 Asiatic children m tlie Gold Coaat, 69 in Nigeria and the Cameraoiis, 
and 308 in Sierra Leone. 

Conjugal Condition. Of the male adult non-natives enumerated in the 
Gold Coast (including Togoland) and Sierra Leone 51 per cent, were 
bachelors, 47 jier cent, husbands, and 2 per cent, widowers and divorced. 
Of the female adult non-natives 21 per cent, were spinsters, 75 jier cent, 
wives, and 4 per cent, widows and divorced. The ratio of wives to 100 
husbands was only 41. 

European Officiala. Ofdcials in the frst three decades of this century 
constituted about one-half of the European population. After the re- 
trenchment of the staffs in 1930-2 the proxjortion dropped to about 30 
per cent Figures concerning the distribution by quinquennial age groups 
have been published from 1930 on ; the results are summarized in Table 5. 

V. BifiiH AND Death Registeation 

The Bii’tli and Death Registration Ordinances enacted in the West 
African Dependencies provide compulsory registration of non-native births 
and deaths^. Comiiulsory registration of native births and deatlis was 
introduced in the Colony of Kierra Leone in 1801, in the Colony of the 
Gambia in 1 845, in Lagos in 1892, in a few other townsliips in Nigeria in 
1 926, and in selected towns of the Gold Coast in 19 1 2. The aroa covered by 
compulsory registration has clianged considerably in the course of time. 

The 1801 Act of fSienu Leone applied to the wliole Colony which then 
consisted of Freetown and Granville Town. But when, from 1808 on, great 
numbers of slaves captured at sea were imported and other villages were 
founded, registration was not extended to these new localities. Tins was 
done by an Act of 1832, but compuhiory registration outside Freetown 
remained a dead letter and was abolished in 1906. It was reintroduced 
in 1913, and was extended in 1935 to nineteen health areas of the Pi*o- 
tectorate, but tins extension was repealed in 1942. To-day compulsory 
registration applies to births and deaths in the Colony only. It covers 
about 6 per cent, of the total iiopulation of Sierra Leone. 

In the Gambia compulsory registration a^iphed at first (1845) only to 
»St. Maiy’s Island, was extended in the 1850s and 1860s to MacCartliy’s 

^ Including 312 enumerated on ahipa m Lagoa harbour. 

^ It \iraa abolished, however, in 1042 m the Protectorate of Sicira Loone. 
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Idand, Ceded Mile, and British. Kombo, but was again conihied in 1916 
to St. Mary’s Island. It covers about 7 per cent, of the total population of 
the Gambia. 

In Nigeria compulsory registration applied at hrst ( 1 893) only to the 
Town and Island of Lagos, but was extended in 1901 to the mainland 
portion of Lagos, and in 1908 to four neighbouring towns in which, how- 
ever, it was not enforced. From 1926 on it has boon cHtablishod in a fow 
townships outside Lagos Township. As regards non-native births and 
deaths registration is compulsory everywhere. Compulsory registration 
covers about 1 per cent, of the total population of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. 

In the Gold Coast compulsory registration was introduced in 1912 in 
16 selected towns. By 1942 it was established in 41 towns (thoiigli 
statistics have been published only for 35 towns). For non-nativo births 
and deaths registration is compulsory everywhere. Comj)ulHory n^gistra- 
tion covers about 9 per cent, of the total population of tho Gold Coast 
and Togoland. 

The Ordinance for the Gold Coast resembles in many respects the 
Ordinance for Nigeria, but the Ordinances for tho Gambia and ibr Kiorra 
Leone differ widely from those of the two larger Dependencies. 

Notice of a birth has to be given to the Begistrar in the Gambia by 

(1) the father, (2) the mother, (3) tho occupier of the houso in wliioli tlio 
birth occurred; in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria by (1) tho parent, (2) 
the person having charge of the child, and (3) the occupier of tho liousc in 
which the birth occurred; in Sierra Leone by (1) the father and mother, 

(2) the occupier of the house in which the birth occurred, each [lersou 
present at the birth, and the person having charge of tho child. 

The notification has to be made in the Gambia and in Siorra Lcono 
within 14 days,^ in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria within 21 days. 

The birth registration forms in each Dependency call for date of birth, 
name and sex of child, names of parents, occupation of fatlior, date ol' 
registration. The forms in aU Dependencies oxcGX)t tho Gambia ask in 
addition for the place of birth; the forms in the Gambia whether White, 
Black, or Mulatto ; the forms in the Gold Coast for nationality of ])arents 
and religion of father; the forms for natives in Nigeria for tlm tribe ol' 
the parents and the age of the mother; the forms for non-natives in 
Nigeria for the nationality of the parents and the address of the father ; 
the forms in Sierra Leone for the race of the jjareiits. 

Notice of a death has to be given to the Registrar in tho Gambia by 
(1) the ocoupier of the house m which the death occurred, (2) the nearest 
neighbour of the deceased ; in the Gold Coast and Nigeria by ( I ) the rela- 
tives of the deceased present at the death or in attendance during tlio 
last il^ess of the deceased, (2) evwy person present at the death, (3) the 
occupier of the house in which the death ooourred, (4) the person causing 
the body of the deceased to be buned ; in Sierra Leone by (1) tlie nearest 
relatives of the deceased present at the death or in attendance during tho 

In the Gambia by the mother or the oooupiei of the house within one calendar month. 
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last illness of tlie deceased, (2) every otiier relative of the deceased dwelling 
or being in the same district as t^ deceased, (3) each person present at 
the death and the oooupier of the house in which the death took place, 
(4) each inmate of such house and Ihe person oausing the body to be 
buried. 

The notification has to be made in the Gambia within 14 days, in the 
Gold Coast within 24 hours, in Nigeria within 48 hours, in (Sierra Leone 
within 3 days. 

The death registration forms in each Dependency call for date of death, 
name, sex, age, occupation, cause of death, duration of illness, date of 
registration. The forms in aU Dependencies except the Gambia ask in 
addition for the place of burial; the forms in Nigeria and Sierra Leone 
for name of certifying medical practitioner (if any) and place of death ; 
the forms in the Gambia whether White, Black, or Mulatto; the forms 
in the Gold Coast for nationality and tribe, address, religion, residence at 
death, period of continuous residence in registration area, last place of 
residence before arrival in registration area; the forms for natives in 
Nigeria for nationality or tribe, place of birth, usual place of residence, 
period of continuous residence in registration area, last place of residence 
before arrival in registration area ; the forms for non-natives in Nigeria 
for place of death, nationality, abode ; the forms in Sierra Leone for abode. 

The maximum penalty for failing to register a birth or death is: 

£20 in the Gold Coast, 

£6 in the Gambia and Sierra Leone, ^ 

£2 in Nigeria. 

Begistration of a birth or death, if efieotod in due time, is free of charge 
in each Dependency. 

Registration of European births and deaths has probably been fairly 
complete in each Dependency during the last two decades. As regards 
Asiaiios, there is httle evidence to show to what extent registration has 
been enforced. Registration of native births is apparently more or less 
incomplete everywhere, though the position has improved somewhat in 
recent times. Registration of native deaths, on tho whole, is more satis- 
factory, but is still quite defective in a considerable number of registration 
districts. The Principal Registrar of the Gold Coast said in his most 
recent report: ‘Birth and death registration are still in their infancy in 
the Gold Coast . . . . ’ In the other Dependencies shey are still embryos. 

1 have dealt so far only with registration imposed by the British 
Administration. Attempts to compile current birth and death records 
through Native AuihoritieB were made in the Gambia and in Nigeria. 
In 1907 the Chiefs and Headmen in the Protectorate of the Gambia were 
given books in which they were to enter all births and deaths that occurred. 
In the first year tho records covered apparently the whole Protectorate, 
but in 1908 and 1909 only three of the five Provinces were included, and 
in 1910 only two. There is no evidence that the experiment was carried 

^ In Siorrn Loono only Iho parent neglmting to rogiator a child and the nearest relaliTes 
neglecting to rogiator a death are liable to a penalty. 
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on after 1910. In Northern Nigeria registration was introduced lu a few 
places by Native Authorities in the first quarter of this coni.ury. From 
1925 to 1930 efforts were made to expand registration over largo ])artH of 
Northern Nigeria, and to establish it also in some places in Southern 
Nigeria. Statistics prepared in 1931-2 for Northern Nigeria Huggest that 
while many records were quite inadequate, registration was by no lueaiiH 
a failure everywhere. Unfortunately the administration lost interest in 
these activities of the Native Authorities, and has not publisiicil any 
more recent data. 

Finally, Native Authority Ordinances enacted in sonic DopcndotuMi's 
have granted to such authorities the jiower to ]U‘escilbo the repoi’ting ol’ 
births and deaths occurring within their jurisdiction. But only a lew 
Orders have been issued, and no figures whatever have boon published. 

Attempts to supplement the scanty registration returns by demographic, 
surveys have been made in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and )Siorra Leone. 
These consisted mainly in asldng a small number of women liow many 
children they had borne, and how many of these childron had (lu‘(l. A 
more elaborate ‘Medical Census’ was taken in 1930-2 in Nigoi*ia, but it 
covered only 1 per 1,000 of the iiopulation. 

VI. Native FsitTiLiTy, Mobtalety, and Population Growth 

Fertility. The figures of registered births indicate that fertility is iaii-ly 
liigh in urban areas of the Gold Coast, but not so in tho few towns of the 
other Dependencies for which data are available. Tho sample surveys 
(which include rural districts) suggest that in the first qunrtc'r of I-Iuk 
century fertility was moderately high in tho Gold Coast, but low in 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone. Venereal diseases arc a]jpai*onily 1 (»kh common 
in the Gold Coast. However, tho available data on fertility and on the 
incidence of venereal diseases are so scanty and so iincortam that it is 
impossible to draw any final condusions. It should bo borne in mind, 
moreover, that nothing is known concerning fertility in rural ansas ior 
the last two decades. But in view of the numerous ro})ortH of Medical 
Officers that accordmg to their (of course very limited) obsiTvations 
syphilis is a frequent cause of still-birtii, and gonorrliooa a Ircquent cause 
of sterility, and that the space between two children is rarely liws l.han 
two or three years, there would, I thmk, be no jusiifi(‘.ation for assunnng 
that fertility of native women is higher than it was in England (M) years 
ago, and it may well be lower. 

General Mortality. Data conceming mortahty are more scanty still tiian 
those concermng fertility, as the sample surveys covered births land (ihild 
deaths but did not inquire into the mortality of adults. On tho other 
hand, death registration, as a rule, is more complete than birtli registration. 
The available figmes, it seems to me, permit the drawing of tho following 
tentative conclusions. In Bathurst (Gambia) mortality has never boon 
excessive since the influenza epidemic of 1918, but has been high all the 
time. In the urban areas of the Gold Coast mortality of tho resident 
population is not high, but is appalling among the numerous natives who 
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come to work in the towns. In Lagos mortality has been considerably 
less in the last 30 years than in the first 40 years of British occupation ; 
plague, it is tnie, in the 1920s proved at least as disastrous as smallpox 
in tho earlier period, but since 1928 mortality, as a whole, has been fairly 
low. Ill F’reetown mortality has likewise declined but is apparently still 
high. 

It might have been expected, perhaps, that mortality of natives would 
be lower in towns founded by Europeans, and the fight against tropical 
diseases was in fact carried on there more intensely than in purely native 
towns. But, on tho other hand, Europeans, unlike natives, often selected 
]iarticu1arly unsuitable locations for settlements, and after having dis- 
covered their mistalco wore afraid of the financial sacrifices involved in 
either irajiroving effectively the sanitary conditions or moving tho settle- 
ments to mure healthy places. Bathurst and Freetown are outstanding 
examples. Five years after the foundation of Bathurst (1816) Major 
William Gray pointed out that it might ‘be impossible to remedy the 
present evil in any other way than raising the level of the surface, a work 
that would be attended with considerable expense and difficulty’. After 
another five years the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Sierra 
Leone said. 

Attorapts have boon mado, by dramagn, to ovoroomo this ovil in tho immediate 
vicinity of tho town, but tho moans hitherto omployod have proved totally inado- 
quato : and it is groatly to bo foorod tliat any ofEootual corrective must be attended 
with much labour and groat expense. ... It is thoroforo a subject of regret that 
Barra Point liad not in tho first instance boon selected for the settlement, instead 
of 8t. Mary’s. Tho advantage which tho latter place possossiM as a roadstead is by 
no moans sufficient to compensate for its disadvantages in other respects, or for the 
povorly of the soil ami brnhioss of tho water. 

More than a century later the Medical Reports for the Gambia still 
said : 

Untiil lliitliurst is raised to allow ol ad('r|iiato free dramago health cun- 
ditioiiH can nev(>r b(» good Tli is iihcIchs to csonqilete cuiiw and rotiim patients to an 
eiivironiiient wliicii nii'ans ultnost (‘<’rf<aiii1y a I'oeun'onco of ttioir disease. 

Ii)37. No sniiitary rt'ginio, no matter bow well siqxa'vised, ean liopo to nbminato 
inos(|iiito borne diH(><is('s till such tiuio as propor ilrainago of tho town can he ])ro- 
vidod and this cannot be done till l.ho cuntu* of the towiislup is raised to a higher 
level than its pnriphc'ry'. 

1 11 rural districts mortality probably at first decreased after the estab- 
lishmoiit of British administration, owing to the abolition of slave-raids 
and mtorl.i'ihal wars Some diseases which were imported by Eiiroiioans 
or which s|)rea(l ovcm- wider areas as a (jonscipienco of the opening up of 
comniunicatioiis, the grcai-cr security in travelling, and tho creation of 
now lahoni markets retarded progress, but tlio expansion of medical and 
Hanii.ary services in the decade preceding the h^irst World War rightly 
raised hopes f.liat in tho course of another generation mortality would be 
considerably reduced That these expei-tatioiis wore not fulfilled was, I 
think, due mainly to 1>he faet that the niedieal and sanitary staffs were 
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Nigeria. Whether it has decreased essentially iii the other torritorioH is 
doubtful.^ 

TnbereiiloBis is apparently increasing, and has become an iniportaiit 
cause of death in many districts. 

Sleepmg-siokness has appai-ently been controlled in sonic small art‘as 
but has spread elsewhere. The incidence, on the whole, has not <lec!-casc*d ; 
whether it has increased very much it is impossible to toll. 

Leprosy has apparently not decreased in any DcpemleMcy, and then* 
are reasons to assume that it has been incrcasiug in Houl-hcni Nigeria. 
It is probably safe to say that more than I per cent, of the poimlat iou ol' 
British West Afnca is sufEering from this disease, Imt it is impossible to 
estimate the actual proportion.^ 

Since 1939 the restrictions of medical activities (iuchidiiig the light 
against sleeping-sickness, leprosy, and other diseases), whieli are due not 
only to the release of atajS for military sei’vice but also to ' war ei’oiiomy 
and the greater mobility and food shortages have apjiarently increased 
morbidity. 

Infant Mortality. It has been believed for a very long time., and it is 
still taken for granted, that infant mortality is excessive in rural districis. 
There is no statistical evidence to BU})])ort this view, and it seems sale to 
assume that the quite usual estimates of an infant mortality rate of *100 
or more are too high. In urban areas infant moitolity was likewise con- 
sidered to be excessive in former times, but the enormous decrease in the 
ratio of registered infant deaths to registered births has led to the belitd' 
that infant mortality has decreased enormously, the intiin caiis(t hetng 
intense welfare work. There cannot, however, be the least doubt. Muit- 
early official infant mortality rates wore defoctivo owing to incomi)kd.(‘. 
registration of births. Some improvement has certainly boon acbic.v(‘d in 
a number of towns, but this improvement has been ovcrstat-cvl conMi<l(»r- 
ably. Infant mortality is still Mgh in most urban ai’oas, but. it. m not. 
excessive. 

^ Seventy-five ycaiH a^o Dr. Jamve Alncamw Hurinn (Il’fV Ajntun Ctumlnri., pp K) 
urged ‘the Ncceasity of lutiuducmg hy the LcgihhUuTv a Striut Vtieeiuiiliun Acl , t< ir lhc< I'lirpiru* iit 
Pioteoting the Community agamei the Yeaily liavagoh ol SmulI-po\' 

‘The prevalence of small-pox every yoai in Sierra Leone, and in the iithei in W’l ulerii 

Africa, should be on immediate incentive for the (jovcinmcnt to luterlcre and intriHliicr » rciiKsi y 
to an evil which vitally affects the puhUo health. The prevalence of the diHiMHo is nmsl. ilineuHlil - 
able to those who can pievcnt it, smeu it is well known that the remedy -vi/. , \tieeiiial.ioii is 
‘‘specific and infallible”. The piotcctioii is only temporary and liiuiU'd, it is ti ne, imi cluriiig I In- 
tmie it lasts it completely protects the Bysiom . 

‘In places like the Colomcaol Western Afiusu this eau only he eHt.vhlihhed by a (lovermneiit, wlm 
should make it compolsoiy on ovoiyoue to havo the oiienition pcrloiined I Hlioiild, tlieii'ldic, 
urge upon the authorities the appointment of properly piiul ViUteinaturs, both for \iie« iniil uni .iiul 
re-vaociimtion, as well as the appointment of inspccturs of vaceimition, who .should iii.ike peiindnMl 
inspectiona of the various distiicts, and report on the degree to whieli tin* o|)('iiili<in liiis l>ei*ii 
performed, not only m distiicta, but also m individuiil eases Kvuiy individual, m 

guardian, who refuses to be or to have their child oiwoidvaieinated should bepvoHi'iiiti'd by l.iw ’ 

Unfortunately, Dr. Horton’s demands have not been fulfilled in iiiiiiiy .irais of lliiiisli Wi'st 
Africa 

> See in this connexion, for example, Devdujnnent and Wdjaic in the Uamhia (.Iuik' IDlIl), 
chapter x, p. 21 Typical of the backward state of medical services in the I’rotectoraU* is the 
soanty knowledge available as to the mcidence of leprosy m the Uambiu,’ 
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PopidaLim Grovjth. Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
question of population growth attracted much attention in the Gold 
Coast, but opinions were quite contradictory. The report on the Bhie 
Book for 1846 expressed the belief that the population had increased very 
rapidly since 1830, and the report on the Blue Book for 1849 estimated 
the increase since 1846 at 5 per cent. The report for 1850 said that the 
population had not ‘increased to the extent within the last quarter of a 
century which one had a right to expect’, the main causes being polygamy 
and want of medical skill. The report for 1851 said that ‘the numerical 
increase must be great, as there are no causes to diminish the numbers, 
excepting a decay of nature from old age’. The Medical Report for 1858 
stated that ‘the increase of population has not been in any degree com- 
mensurate with what might reasonably be expected’ owing to infant 
mortality, polygamy, and the enormous consumption of spirits. If one 
may judge from the population estimates for the Gold Coast in the follow- 
ing decades, the population was assumed to have remained stationary. 

Dr. Gouldsbury, Administrator of the Gambia, thought (1881) that ‘the 
fact has never been sufficiently recognised that Africa, and especially the 
west coast of the continent, is but very meagrely populated’. 

. . . m West Africa the jiopulation in not only very limitod, hut is, I bolu'VP, if 
not Riationoiy, actually clocreamng in niunbci's. At all ovents, I am convmcod that 
thorp iR no natural inoremont of inerooHC as thero is in otlier countrioH, but whothor 
this bo duo to tlio priKstico of polygamy, to tho fi’ctiuont warn which dcRolato the 
oountiy, or to tho onormouR infant moilality which undoubtodly occuru, it is not 
coHy to dooidc. 

1^0 probability is that all combino m tlic causation of a HtandRtill or diminishing 
population, but of tho throo factors I buUovo Uio last, viz., infant mortality, to be 
tho most active ’ 

KhoHly after the constitution of the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria 
(1 January 1900) the Golotdal Office Lint said: ‘The J^rotectorato includes 
11 le Foulah Empire .... The Hausa States of the Foulah Empire . . . are 
said to have the densest ]iopulation of any country in tho whole African 
Continent — estimated at 30 millions. ’ Rut Sir F. Lugard, who had taken 
over tho aflmimstration from the Royal Niger Company, was convinced 
that Northern Nigeria was a country depopulated by slave-raids. He 
accepted Barth’s estimate of from 30 to 50 millions as cori’ect for the 
time when it was made (1854) and said that the population ‘had by 1900 
dwindlorl to some 0 millions’. In 1003 he expressed the opinion that as 
slavo-raitling ‘is now a thing of the past . . . the population . . . will now 
itKircaso rapiflly’.® Two years later he wrote that the population ‘is no 
doubt increasing rapidly, both by immigration and by natural causes; 
but, on the other hand, tlio cjiidomics of cerebral fever and small-pox, and 
tho severe iamincs of 1902-04, together with the teiribly high rate of 
infant mortality, have countci’acted the increase which might otherwise 
have been cxpcotofl’. Epidemics of corebrosjiinal meningitis and smallpox, 
and famines, claimed many victims also in subsequent years, and a large 

' ( V )/ ) PHpnmlcnt e telalimi fo the EipeditwH tu the I ^ppe) (Umhia, ]i 3 1 . 

^ iiiigiiid, ‘Noi'ihvin Nigcvia’, p IB. 
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nuiubor of people died from influenza in 1018. In tlic follou'inpf year Sir 
F. Lugard estimated the population of Northern Nigeria at 0 inilliouK as 
in 1900. After another six years he said that ‘there seoniH to bo lit.f.lo 
doubt that since the partition of Tropical Africa between the Kuroiioan 
Powers the native populations in most territories have not incj’oaNod and 
have probably decreased’.^ 

A knowledge of the oatiscs which havo loti to n doorojiHc^ m ihn iioptilat-icm is of 
such great importance that local administratorn sliould bo iuvitAMl t«) rt'oonl tht'ir 
views and any statistics at their disposal on tho following iwiuts, hiivr alUii 

[а) Does the employment of natives on wage-labour dttUicLiod frimi i-lu'ir com- 
munity tend to moreaae mortality? If so, is this duo to change of cliinaio and 
unaccustomed food or to the spread of now dist^ascs (iuborculoHiH, v<*iu'r<‘al, iSre.) (»r 
to unaccustomed license (whether sexual orm tho ennsumptioti of iilnoliol or oi.|ic‘r- 
wise), due to the absence of tribal rostraiuts ? 

(б) If wage-labour is considered to bo a contributory c‘auHO, is th(> dr'inaiul n»a.d<' 
upon the present generation too groat ! In other wonls, dtios mah^riiil dovohiimindi 
outrun the capacity of a primitive peoplo to moot the strain, and how bi'st cim 
a solution be found ^ 

(c) What other causes, apart from wage-labour, coutribule U) a (U'ci'i'iiso id' 
population — such as infant mortality, lack of iiitorc^ht lu lift\ frcH‘dom of inl-or- 
commumcation ond consequent spread of diseoso, insullluKuii huid, rtdogation to 
reserves, &o. ?^ 

He gave as his own opinion: 

The astonishing lack of inhabitants, though tlio racos of Africa luu virih* and 
prohfic, has been due in tho post to intertribal warfaiv, slavi^-raiding, and fho 
ravages of unchecked opidoinics — ospocially slooping-siokiUMs and smallpox, in 
more recent times to tho prevalence of voneronl (lisoam*, wiiih its at.tondant infant 
mortality, and to the (hsseminatiou of diwoscs by fnsctlom of commumcations.’' 

As regards British West Africa it should bo rcali/iocl first of all that it 
is much more densely populated than the West African countries un(I(*r 
the administration of other European Powers. The number of inl»ibit{Mif.H 
per square mile in British West Africa is about 50 as cfiinparod wil li about 
7 in French and in Portuguese West Africa, and about 1 1 in Belgian West 
Africa. British West Africa, which covers ono-tentb of the area of Wewf. 
Africa, comprises two-fifths of its population. Thoro is not the least, doubt 
that many territories in West Africa had a larger population bofoi*(‘. t.lui 
advent of European slave-traders than they havo now, but it is doubt- 
ful whether British West Africa as a whole liad at any time many more 
than 60 inhabitants per square mile. The population proliably remained 

^ Lugaid, ‘Economic Development ol Miuidatod ToriitoricB in ilH ItolntMiii to the Well- 
Being of the Natives’, p I9i 

® Ibid., pp. 196-7. It la interesting to note that exactly 100 yiMCs eailiei* the googrupliei Jiuiick 
M aoquecn ■wrote with regaid to Sierra Leone and Jamaica ‘The cause, I hclicvo, whioli (•is'iisioMh 
tho decrease m both, is the same in every country, oh it lias been tho same in c‘V(‘py ngi* In HiMtling 
and controllmg the savage or fierce harbanan, under the sway of civilized life and niiiiiiKM’H, under 
whatever name the power which is to effect it is applied, the change will pi oduoo, for a eoiiHidf>r- 
ahle time, a decrease of the species To them every yoke w slavery I)c])rxved of his nalHud lilierty, 
the savage and barbarian sink mto a state of toipor, iiidolenoc and decay, and geiioTalioiiH elapse 
before their progeny, at first hut feeble and feu , liernme initiated into the mannerh el civilized life, 
get accustomed or mured to its labeuis and its industiy, and become invigorated witli ili.it Iile and 
activity, which knowledge and oivihzation bestow ’ (Colonial Cont) om f-i/, ji. 216 ) 
liUgard, The Dual JUandate in British Tropical Afnca, p. 06. 
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stationary during the first quarter of this century, but apparently increased 
somewliat in the course of the following 15 years. As regards the various 
Dependencies I have come to the following tentative conclusions : 

For the Gambia there is no evidence that the population increased 
either before or after 1920. 

For the Gold Coast and Togoland it is doubtful whether the population 
increased up to 1920, but it certainly has risen considerably thereafter, 
owing in part to natural increase, and in part to immigration. 

The early population estimates for Northern Nigeria were grossly 
exaggerated. 1 doubt whether the population decreased very much in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. It probably did not increase 
in the first 25 years of British administration. From 1926 to 1940 it 
apparently grew somewhat, but it seems unlikely that the increase ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent. In Southern Nigeria, with about 100 inhabitants per 
square mile, the population apparently increased considerably through 
immigration in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and it is now 
probably a little larger than at the beginning of this century. 

In the Colony of Sierra Leone the population has increased tlirough 
immigration. As regards the Protectorate any statement referring to the 
times prior to 1920 would be mere guessing. Since then the population 
of the Northern Provinces has apparently grown through natural increase, 
but the scanty available data do not suggest that the same has occurred 
in the Southern Provinces. 

VII. Mortality op Europeans 

In his first report on Northern Nigeria (1901) Sir F. Lugard said: 
‘Among the fiood of literature wliich has lately been poured out on tropical 
diseases, the diseases of the native seem to have been lost sight of.’ 
This certainly is no longer true to-day. But all through the nineteenth 
century British literature on tro]ncal diseases in West Africa focused on 
this territory as the White Man’s Grave. Rex)orts on European deaths 
wore ‘news’ and often wrong news.^ The actual number of deaths was of 
course always very small because the number of whites in British West 
Africa was always small, but the proportion of deatlis was often excessive. 
The mortality of the ‘Troops stationed at the different Settlements upon 
the West Coast of Africa’ from 25 June 1810 to the end of 1825 was 
recorded as follows (see overleaf) 

The figures reveal an appalling mortahty among European troops, 
though owing to the loss of records the data were incomplete. Mortality 
among civilians was lower, but all through the nineteenth century there 
occurred epidemics which in one or another Dependency carried off one- 
quarter or more of those who were not on leave. A yearly death-rate of 

^ Tho oiuliosi example la possibly the foUoiying paragraph which appealed m T/ie Times: ‘Sir 
J — 11 — j stated, that m the spring of the year 1788 he hod been at Sierra Leone, ivlicro he had 
touched in an East-Tndia ship, and found the insalubrity of tho olimato such, that of one thousand 
seven hundred persons who had been there in tho preceding year, only one remained . . . .’ (Quoted 
from Hoare, Memoirs of QianmUe Sharp, p. 314.) 

' See Papeis rdalmg to Sieim Leoine 1830, pp. 00-3. 
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Africans 
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Join I’d 




Officers 

during 

Total 


during 

'ratal 


Year 

Number 

Deaths 

the year 

number 

Deaths 

the i/vai 

tmmbcr 

Deaths 

1810 

28 

1 


657 


— 

— 

__ 

1811 

32 

2 


608 


■ — 

— 


1812 

34 

3 


911 


— 

90 

- 

1813 

31 

3 

23 

324 


238 

789 

29 

1814 

36 

4 

141 

417 


216 

860 

60 

1816 

43 

4 

103 

UOU 


71 

668 

9 

1816 

46 

4 

8 

497 

114 

:»)J 

666 

20 

1817 

23 

3 

3 

130 

61 

8 

337 

16 

1818 

20 

2 

14 

81 

38 

mSM 

312 

7 

1819 

29 

1 

6 

— 



.‘ird 

6 

1820 

26 

5 

— 

20 



319 

10 

1821 

26 

— 

— 

— 



333 

9 

1822 

38 

4 

— 

— 

— 

296 

671 

16 

1823 

39 

10 

39 

39 

— 

248 

696 

40 

1824 

41 

26 

283 

346 

303 

266 

496 

33 

1826 

61 

17 

1,154 

1,L93 

621 

19(i 

182 

9 


10 per cent, was not unusual, and a death-rate of 5 per (joiit. vvsih couHitlei'ed 
favourable, although nearly all residents were between the ages of 18 anil 
50. The high mortality was generally attributed to unh(‘althy eliniate 
and to intemperance. But this explouatioii is quite inado(iuate. |{l.\ees- 
sive drinking, no doubt, was one of the roasoiis wJiy (Icatlis wore inoi*e 
frequent among soldiers, and a number of officials and inereliants under- 
mined their strength by intemperance. But mortality was a|)i)arently not 
any lower among missionaries than among the rest of the eoinnuniil.y. 
As regards climate the Medical Bejiort of the Gold Coast for 1017 said: 

A study of the Cold Coast Annual Modical and Hauitaiy Roports ihhiic><1 (Itiriii^ 
tlie last years of the ijru-mosquito period mdieutu that th(> bclioi wiih fjri>in>riilly h(‘lil 
that tho health of tho population was lorgoly depeiidoni ii]>(>ii tlie 
conditions. . . . 

It is not surprising, tlieiufore, to lind that suicu tho disoiVKus tluii weni so olXeii 
fatal were believed to bo duo to cluuatio oondiLiuiis it beotitno uuHt>iiiM(iry i>i) ilfHi-rilto 
the climate as unliealthy, nor, os it is little moiu than 20 yours Hiiiito the disciivcry 
that many of the diseaaes formurly bohovoil to bo cliiniiiiu woro inHoct-liorixs is it 
to be wondered at tliat tho olunato is so spokun of by tlio laity ol iliis diiy.' 

It should be noted, however, that the laity was not tho only otic to 
commit this error. Official reports from Sierra Leone in 11»27, as dd yeai-s 
earlier, distinguished between ‘climatic’ and other deaths. 

The excessive mortality of Europeans m tho ninotooiith century was, 
I think, mainly due to inadequate knowledge of how to prevent and how 
to cure tropical diseases, but an important contributing factor was the 
choice of entirely unsuitable locations for European settlements montionod 
above. Dr. Henry Strachan, Chief Medical Officer for Lagos, wlion asked 
in 1900 by the African Trade Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce to ofrei suggestions as to what action should be taken to iiujirove, 

^ Gold Coast, Medical and Sanitary Beportfot the Year 1917, pp. 11-12. 
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if xjossible, the living conditions of Europeans in British West Afdoa 
‘in order that the terrible amount of illness and death may be reduced*, 
submitted a paper in which he said: 

. . . tho altos of tho Europoon towns aro, for tho most part, far from being suitable 
for tho eroction of collections of dwellings. Speaking generally, they are to be found 
on a low-lymg sea coast, and cither on or near swamps, lagoons, or nver estuariea. 
Thu houses of Europeans ore, as often as not, in close proximity to tho native huts, 
or oven actually among thorn .... 

No doubt tho Bolootion of those unsuitable sites for towns was forced on tho 
]>ion(WH of rninmercu by ciroumstanoos relating to trade and defence, some of which, 
owing to railways, and tolograph and ti'lophouo linos, have not all of their old im- 
portunco; but, us tliat acuto obsoivor, tho lato Miss Kingsloy, pomts out in one 
of her books on West Africa, when onco Uie Englishman has planted himself, even 
if it bo on tho margin of sumo foetid swamp, nothmg seoms able to movo him from 
tlio iilace,' oven, I may add, if thoro is a moro suitablo site withm a reasonable 
distance. 

Eu this as it may, tiio sinijilest and most rapid solution of most of the difG.cultios 
whidi now confront tho sanitary roforiner m many important African towns would 
bo tliu rumovnl of tlio latter to now sites, wlioro good water supply and proper 
drainage could bo sucured, and where tlio soil could produce tlio fruit and vegetables 
so iioccHsaTy for huoltli, and could support a brood of cattle and shoop capablo of 
yielding nourishing moat. 

Kor of those throe ossontials of luuilthy living — ^puro water, good drainage, ond 
good food su])p 1 y— tho first two aro absent Iroin most C'oast towns, while thu third is, 
111 many, a matter of uxiiensivu nnportation.‘‘ 

Bui the iiino at which Dr. Strachan wrote this paj^er was the turning- 
point ill Euroi)oan mortality, and this sudden change came quite unex- 
lioctcdly. ^riio average death-rate of European officials in the Gold Coast 
in 1881-97 had been 70 per 1,000. That of non-officials had been appa- 
rently at least as high. In 1902 the death-rate of the whole. European 
coininunifiy was 31. Lii 1903 it dropped to 22. The Principal Medical 
Officer, who liad coiiHidcred tho 1902 rate to bo ‘very satisfactory’, was 
sceptical. Ho feared ‘it is too much to hope that such a very low death 
rate will he luaiiLtaiiicd in all futiii'o years’. But tho rate dropped in 1904 
to 13, and never again readied tho ‘very satisfactory’ level of 1902. 
Tlioro wore, to bo sure, still yoai’S in which tropical diseases claimed many 
victims. J n 1910 the rate rose to 27, and of the 4G deaths that occurred 
15 were due to malaria, 10 f.o blackwatcr fovor, and 10 to yellow fever. 
But from 1{H2 on tho rate exceeded 13 only in tho influenza year 1918 
when it jumped to noai’ly 31, and it has been below 10 in every year since 
J 923. Kuropean mortality lias likewise decreased enormously in the other 
Dcpoiidciicics. 

There probably lias never been in the history of mankind another case 
of such a gigantic reduction of mortality in so short a time. It has been 
generally attributed to sanitary measures against malaria and yellow 
fever, to improved methods of treatment of troiiical diseases, and to 

^ Jt should, howovc'i, not bo uvorloiikod that tho nutivos who died piomatiiroly in thoso towns 
woio inuiiy tiiiu's ns iiuiuonins us tho EurojioanH They wont to hvo tlioio either hocuuso they were 
forrod to do so (tho ‘Libi'ratod AfriuaiiH’) or ut urdi‘r to securo BiitiH}i piotootum and to gain a 
livelihood, 

^ btrachan, Papa on tlie, Health UoiidUionn of Wtutt Aftica, p. 4. 

Q 
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segregation of European residential quarters. But the available data aro 
far too scanty to permit a numerical a]ipraisal of these and other factors 
which, no doubt, have contributed to the enormous change. As regards, 
for example, mortality from malaria it is impossible to estimate even 
approximately to what extent it has been lowered by a reduction of t,lio 
inoidenoe of the disease, and how much by the I’eduiition of the 
proportion of fatal cases. 

Considering, however, the qualitative improvements in mcdic'al care, 
it is probably safe to assume that mortality among Eurujicans has de- 
creased more than has morbidity. The death-rate itself, low as it is com- 
pared with earlier rates and even with rates in European countries, shoidd 
be treated with caution. Most white residents in West Africa ai*o jicople 
who were declared physically fit by a doctor before embarkation ; they 
belong to age groups with the lowest speoifio mortality rates ; they arc 
in a better economic position than the bulk of their countrymen in Eiirojic ; 
they frequently go on leave and recuperate their strength. 

Table 6 shows mortality of officials including deaths occurring on leave. 


TabIjE 6. Deaths avd Death-rates of Non-Native Officials, 
British West Africa, 1903-38^ 


Year 

Deaths 

Death- 

rate 

Year 

Deaths 

Death- 

rate 

Y&u 

Deaths 

Death - 
rate 

1903 

26 

20-6 

1916 

38 

13-6 

1937 

36 

9 9 

1904 

39 

27-3 

1910 

28 

10*3 

1928 

37 

6*7 

1905 

42 

28-1 

1917 

38 

14-4 

1929 

33 

7 7 

1906 

33 

21 2 

1918 

41 

16-6 

1930 

23 

6>3 

1907 

29 

17*8 

1919 

30 

126 

1931 

37 

9-1 

1908 

32 

17*7 

1920 

44 

163 

1932 

13 

3 6 

1909 

36 

17 3 

1921 

37 

12 0 

1933 

16 

4>6 

1910 

44 

20 4 

1922 

26 

8-0 

1934 

20 

6 6 

1911 

32 

13'9 

1923 

38 

11 7 

1936 

16 

6 1 

1912 

30 

12-4 

1924 

42 

12'U 

1936 

27 

9-i 

1913 

30 

11-8 

1926 

41 

12 1 

1937 

IK 

6 7 

1914 

36 

12 7 

1926 

31 

8-6 

1938 

29 

8 9 


* See A/rtca, VttalStatigtica of Non-NatioeOJJirialji /.W/, p. 3, i>, 3 , Dcullis 

war caaualties in 1914-18 (18, 34, 4, 95, and 41 rcBpecfcivply) 


CHAPTER n 

SIERRA LEONEi 

I. Census-tashstg 

The first consus was taken in 1802.^ It seems that the major port of the 
population was enumerated, hut some figures were evidently obtained by 
estimate. On 9 March 1811 the following 'Bill to estimate the population 
of this Colony’ was read and passed: 

^Vliorcas it is expedient, that a correct account nhould be taken of the Population, 
of this Colony, all Housoholdera, Lodgers, Tenants, and Inhabitants are hereby 
directed to givo to the Officers who may bo Appointed to take the same, a true rotum 
(when called upon) of the number of Men, Women and Children usually dwelling 
in their Houses, with all other particulars required by the said Officers. 

And any Houso Keeper, Lodger, Tenant, or Inhabitant, refusing to make such 
a return, or giving a false Account, shall be liable to a fine not less than Ono shilling 
nor more than Six dollars, to bo loviod upon Conviction, before any two of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace.’ 

It is doubtful, however, whether the census taken in April 1811 covered 
tlie whole Colony. Figures have been published only for the ‘Houses and 
Population within the Walla of Sierra Leone’,* and even these figures evi- 
dently exclude the ‘Liberated Africans’ (captured slaves). Another census, 
again confined to Freetown and excluding the Liberated Afiricans, was 
taken in March 1817,® Censuses of the whole Colony were effected in 1818,® 

^ Sierra Ijcnnc ooiibwia of (1) the Peninaula of Sierra Leone, Ta&so Idand, Banana IslandH, 
Yoik Island, and the township of Bonthc m Sbotbro Island, adminiBtei'od os strictly Colony ; (2) the 
lest of the Colony (Sherhro Island except Bonthc township, Turtle and Plantain Islands and other 
small islets, the Bake Loko, Mnfoki, and part ol the Buro Chiofdoms m the Northern Province, tlie 
Bumpe, Kngboio-Bngru, Alano Bagru, Timdel, Bendu, Cha, Nonkoba BuUom, Messi Knm, and 
part of the JVlaiio Sa Xiim Chiofdoms in tbo Southern Province, and a stnp of land varying in 
depth fiom a quarter of a mile to ono niilo tliroughout tlio coast lino), admmistorod ns part of the 
Froteetoiate; and (8) the Pinteeioidte l<^or conHiis puiposcs Sierra Leone is subdivided into two 
mens onlv, tho hrst eori'OHponding to (1) and the second to (2) and (3). Por the sake of con- 
venience the proceduie of the ecnsiis has been followed heie. 

’ Sec ‘The Colony of Sierrn Ijcnne, Return of Scttkis, Europeans, and Resident Strangers, in tho 
said Colony, taken by Older of the Govcrnoi and Counoil, tho 2Bth March 1802’, lUportfiom 
CmmniUee on Petition of Hieiia Leone Company 1804, p 127. It is interesting to note that the 
‘Kiiles and Instructions from the Diioutors of tho Sieira Lcono Company to the Suporintondont 
and Council for the Settlomont’ (roprodiicod in Evans, An Eat ly Constitation of Sierra Leone, pp. 43- 
77), which were issued in 1701 or 1792, contained already tho following Article (Evans, p. 73): 

‘The points on each of which we especially wish to have distinct intelligence, by the first regular 
communication, and on which you will not fail to wnte to us, ore the following, and wo beg you to 
quote each query on one side and to placo your answer opposite it. 

‘10. What towns and what number of mliabitants in tliom or in villages are within our distriots, 
and what arc thoir occupations and descriptions severally.’ 

* Siciia Leone, i-Jrte IW-37, pp 1047^6. 

‘ See Jiepotl of Conimimonein on Ooaat of Affica 181 1, p. 8. 

^ See Mineionaiy ltegn<ter, Aug. 1817, p 306. 

*’ The returns were published (1) in The Royal Oasetle and Siena Leone Admtmer, 27 Feb. 1810, 
p 108 , (2) in Mmionniy Regietei, Sept. 1819, p. 399, ‘with a few shght corrections’ ; (3) in Four- 
teenth llepoilof Directom of Afi icun hiMituiion 1820, Table facing p 80 ; and (4) m Accomtai dating 
to the JJutiek, &c , Population, &ic., of Siena Leone, 1826, pp. 13-16. (1), (3), and (4) are idonlioal. 
In the Muotionaiy Register (2) the figures cnteied for ‘Natives, Servants or Apprentices’ are those 
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1820', and 1822 none of these censuses wei-c autlK)riz(Ml by Hpecial loj^is- 
lation, but the details published suggest that the eimincraiioiis vvort», on 
the whole, fairly complete. On 17 Juno 1824 the House of (loiunions 
accepted a Eesolution requesting that another coniprehonsivo (•t*nsiis bo 
taken in the Colony, but the Colonial Secretary of Sierra Leiuwi replied : 

Tlie varioiM duties which have oeoupxod the attoutiou ot il«'> Colimiivl t 
from • J-.Tifl commenoement of tho piusont year, aud pai'tioulurly siih'o (-Im arriva.1 
bis Excellency General Turner, have provonlotl a ConsuH boia^ talo'ii, which, 
however, it is the Governor’s intention to have dono iininwliataly on his return 
from the Gold Coast.’ 

No further steps were taken until, in 1820, tho CoinuiisHionorH of iiupiiry 
came to the Colony. 

One of the first objects to wliidi tho CominissionarM cliracl>(>d ihi‘ir atlcntidu on 
arriving at Sierra Leone, was, that of obtaining a cornict cenhus of tint iictnul 
population. With this view they addressed tlu'insolves to Major (lomwl 'rwrnor, 
the late governor, who, altliough ho repwMiontod the (hniouliics ol tin* iintlorl liking 
with the inefficient meaois which ho liod at his disposa], r(>adily cngagcii to inako 
the endeavour. But unfortunatoly tho absoiico of tho (lenoral in iiiii' Slicrliro, anil 
his subsequent demise, retarded tho undortakiug, which was howovi't* I'ointiiciici'd 
by Mr. K. Macaulay, immodiatoly upon his accossioii to tlio toinporary adininisira* 
tion of the government. 

In a letter aooompanying this census, iius colonial sucrotaiy cxpri'sscs an ttpinioii 
tliat the document, although faithfully oopind from Iho sovcral i totiirns, was, in 
addition to its bemg incompleto, too incorrect in tliu nuinborH givi^n to lio rolicil 
upon.’ In proof of this he states, that in tlio Roiurn fruni Leopold, tlia cluldnin 
at school, and in that from Freetown, tho lihoraiod Africans cmploycil in I bo public 
works, ore omitted. In addition to this, ho doubts the probability ol‘ (lio total 
number being correct, oousidei'ing tho incrcuso that is known to liavo boon made 
by the captured negroes brought to tlio colony, us well as that suppohi*il to have 
taken place m the population (particularly in tho class of Hf ratigors) sinoo 1K22, 
when he thinks that the census was more correctly takmi than in IS2({. 

If the census of 1826 be so dofoctivo as the secretary soeins to think, it is doiibtfiil 
whether any of the preceding ones can bo greatly rulii'd iijum , thorn oxiel., Imwovi'r, 
no other means of forming any ostimnto of tho inorouso nr deomaso of tbn popiilal.inn, 
and therefore it has been ondeavourod to comjiloto the consiis ol IS2<) iroin otlior 
documents. 

The number of children at school m Leopold, and tho oapturod nngrooM oinptoyod 
in tho works at Freetown, liave boon added to live otlus* inliabitants a(i tlioso plsoos. 

No statement having boon rocoivod of tho niimbors at tlio villngo <il" I bisl.nigs, 
these have been given from a Return fumisliod to tho ConiinissioniM's by tbn super- 
intendent of that place. The numbers for Wilbcrforco and lial>iuir.st wi'ro also 

entered m (1), (3), and (4) for ‘Captured Negio Scivants or AppientioeM’ iiiiil \ ii’u verwi Tlir ulloca- 
tion m (1), (3), and (4) beems to me to bo coricot. 

^ The returns wore published m (1) OcHeKtl Heimin, 8 JwJhj IS'iO, (2) in M 11 . 1 , 10110 ) i/ IlnjiHh'), 
Sept. 1820, p. 381, and (3) in Accounts, 1825, pp. IG-IS (1) niid (3) are icli‘ntii‘iil anil l•lln^OIl maiiv 
mistakes, both anthmetioal and as logards tho olassitication c»f tho jiojailiiliiiii 'I'lio nSiiriis ,ia 
shown m (2) seem to mo to be oonect. 

* ThereturnBweiepublishedm(l)‘Consu 8 ,lJaii.l 822 ’, 27 teftc»Adf;rt 5 f'//r, KlAiig. IK22, n. 126, 

and (2) in Aceounta, 1826, pp. 19-21. Tho btatemonts aio idciiticul. 

» Ibid., 1826, p. 41. 

followmg statement by tho ColoiUiil Secretary m tho uiimial /i/ur /lool, iur 182."), 
IT ^ f Population 1826. By tho Census talion foi tho (JonimiSHioners of iOnqwiry m Ainil & 
May of this year, but which however lam convinoodiH so mtormal .is not to bo .it all (lenoniieil 
upon, the population was as follows . . . 
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wanting, and have been uupphed from the census of 1822, since which period they 
have probably not increased, for having both been long without superintendents, 
captured negroes have not latterly been sent to them.^ 

But at the same time ‘the necessity of adopting the most effectual 
measures for the future control and instruction of the liberated A&icans 
i.e. the numerous slaves captured at sea and settled in Sierra Leone, 
gave a new impetus to regular census-taking. According to Instructions 
issued on 16 November 1826 by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury,^ quarterly accounts of Liberated Africans were to be made by 
the newly appointed General Superintendent of Liberated Africans. These 
Instructions were not carried out effectively,^ but a new effort which aimed 
at an enumeration not only of the liberated Africans but also of the rest 
of the population was made in 1831. In a Dispatch dated 30 July Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Findlay reported to Viscount Goderich, Principal Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies : 

111 order to give your Lordship a correct view of the actual Numbers and State 
of tlio Liberated African Population settled in this Colony which could only be 
partially conveyed m the Betums suggostod by the Lords ComnussionerB of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, I have caused a complete Census to be again talcon of every 
Individual present on the 30th Ult° withm the several Districts under the Super- 
intendence of the Liberated African Department, and which I have now the honor 
of transmittmg Those Documents havuig been verified upon Oath by the different 
local Managers of the Liberated African Department will 1 trust satisfy your Lord- 
ship of their accuracy. 

The talcing of the Census of the entire Population of Freetown and which will 
be the only correct one mode since 1822, is now m progress, and would liave accom- 
panied tins liad the weather permitted the Officers appointed to that Duty to liave 
devoted to it their constant attention ; but by the next conveyance I hopo to have 
it completed for transmission to your Lordship.^ 

Three montlis later, on 3 November, he transmitted ‘a Copy of the Cen- 
sus of the Inhabitants of Freetown, taken during the last Quarter by 
Moss'® McDonald and De Groft wliich they have sworn to as being coiTeet 
according to the best of their loiowledge and behef ’.® 

111 the meantime alarming reports about the kidnax^ping and re-enslave- 

^ Re.^1 of tJie ComtHibsioaete of Inquiry into t?te State of Sten a Leone, First Fart, p. 20 

® Lisputuh fiom Farl fiatliuist to Clovornor Major-General Sir Ncil Campbell, 25 Nov 1820, 
Papers i dating to Siena Leone IS30, j). 9. 

See ibid., p. 10. 

*■ 8ec ibid., pp. 36, 37. 8co also dispatch from Secretary Sir George Murray to Lieiitcniint- 
Govonior Major Jtiokotts, 4 July 1829 (C O 208, vol. xxvui, pp. 273-5): 

‘ . 1 am Hurjuised to find that fur a lung tune jmst no quarterly lioports have been Tccoivcd of 
the State of the Liberated Africans — lui omission which is so extraordinary that I can only account 
for it by supposing that Jaeutenant Colonel Liimkiy was, and that you aio ignorant of the lustruu- 
tinns which woio given to Lieutenant Colonel Denham. 

‘ I theiofoio trouHimt to you a copy of the Treasury letter of the 16 November 1 826 pointing out 
iilic natui'e of the Quaitcrly Rcpoits which as General Superintendent you oonsequently are bound 
to furnish . 

‘The last Quatteily Report fiom Lieutenant Colonel Denham being dated in May 1827, it will 
be necessary that n eunnoLted Report should be transmitted to me without loss of tune, for the 
puijiuso of being laid before Paihoincnt early in the ensuing Session, ofthcHubscqiieiit tiMiiHiictious 
of the Libeiated Afriean Department, down to the present time.’ 

® C.0 267, vol. oxi. 

" Ibid. 
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ment of Liberated AfrioGins had reached London, and on IH rfaniiary is:)2 
Viscount Gk)derioh wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay : 

Another simple and efieotual moaeuro . . . would bo, tlio holding of inuHtc'rs of uil 
the liberated Africans in their different towns and villagt's, nt s<4ii.t'(l intei'vals. 
Once for eicomple in each quarter, or perhaps even mure' frcrtuonily. Tins is a n^gula. 
tion which might be establi^ed and enforced witliout luiy dillic!ult>y, and you will 
immediately take the necessary measures for currying it int>o offi'ct-. 'Flio result will 
inevitably be, to furnish tlie Local Oovommont with iho iiuisi. mrly and iiutlu'iitic 
intelligence of any diminution in the number of tliu lib('i'ui.(‘d Afneans. which inav 
be occasioned by the operations of the Slave Tradors. 

An additional precaution of great importance will bo found, in I'siublishing by 
law a complete Annual Census of aU tho hiliabitants of tho ('olony ; distingtiisliiiig 
of course the liberated Africans from other dosses.' 

Thereupon, at a Council held on 24 December 18;i2, the following Acl. 
was passed:^ 


Whereas it is expedient Uaat a gcnoiul census of the pojailuiinii «if this coUmy 
should be taken annually, and tliat tho same sliould bo done at. lix^nl {>t>riods, luiil 
that the measure should be ostahhahod by law: 

I. Be it therefore enacted by his Exoollonoy llu» L«iulonaiil..(l«vi‘rnor. by and 
with the advice and consent of tlie Coimcil now assomblod, ami by tlM« au(.iu>ri<>y 
of the same it is hereby enacted. That all managers and su])(U‘iut('ndont>.s ol dihlriids 
or parishes shall once m each and every year take an accuratu t'stnnato and account 
of the whole population contomed in each district or pua-ish under t.lM*ir charge, ami 
aooordmg to the form contamod in tho bdiodulo (A.) luu'ouiito auiu'xi^d, koojiiiig 
each district orparidi distinct and separate j and sludl dolivor or cause to be delivi'rcd 
into the secretary’s office all and every such obtimato or ostimalcs on or before ilm 
Thirty -first day of December m each and every year. 

II. And be it further eu^ed by tho authority aforosaid, 'I'hat all siicb tiiaiiagers 
and superintendents do, within os short a period as possible after tho puHsiug ol this 
Act, cause every house and hut within tho district or distriets undt*r their cbiirge 
to be numerically marked and distuiguiahod. 

III. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 'riuit. an olVu-er bn 
appomted by the Governor or Lieutenant-Govornor, wJiow duty it sball bn to tiikn 
an annual census, in form as aforesaid, of the whole of tbn jiojn'ilation of the parish 
o S^t George, moludmg Freetown; and to inulco iqi, bi>tw(‘nn tho Kiml. and 
Thirty-firat daya of January annually (according to tho form coutained in Sch.«lidn 

« general census of the whole population ol this colony, couiiirismg as well such 
o cer s oym return ^ the pai-ish of Saint Goorgo as tlioso of iho Haul niaiiagnrs 
supennto^ts for tho several distnets imdor thoir clmrgn ; and wbuib gnimi-al 
ce^ he shall deUver or cause to be deUverod to the clerk of the Coumul, iogntlim- 
with lus own partic^ census of the said parish of Saint Goorgo and l.lmsc of ibn 
said managers for the several districts os aforesaid, on or botc.ro the KirsI, day of 
ebruary m each and every year. 

further enacted and enjoined by the* auUionty aforoHaul, 'I’bat all 
lo'feers. “ud othew, uihabitants of this colony, do give iruo 
auswera to all questions touching such consus as shall be put to tlunn 
inhabitant residing out of the jiariHh ef tSaiiit 
the n^ager or superintendent of tlie district in which such lulaU.ifcaiit 

asaiafanna « +1, • the Said officer and tliom tlie said inanagui's ovory 

assistance m their power m furtherance of tlie object of this Aot. 

39*-T* ^ -Swtjec* of tlie fllave Trade, mUi (Jone.jHinUenCH 

of tho Population of the Colony of Sieua Leone’, 

, printed in Ordinaruiea of the Colony of Sxena Leone in Fo)ce lSo7, pp 21-7 
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V. And bo it further enacted by tho authority aforesaid, That every householder 
and other inhabitant of this colony who shall refuse to render suoh replies, or who 
shall wilfully answer inoorrectly, or behave insolently or disrespoctfully to any such 
ofGlcer, manager, or superintendent when engaged in taking suoh census, shall, upon 
summary conviction before any one magistrate (other than suoh o£S.oer, manager, 
or supermtendent), forfeit and pay to His Majesty for every suoh ofEence any sum 
not exceeding forty shilhngs, and in default of payment thereof bo committed to 
tho common gaol or house of correction, there to be imprisoned for any period not 
exceeding thirty days. 

VI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That the forms oontamed 
in Schedules (A.) and (B.) hereimto annexed be printed and furnished to the said 
managers and to the officer aforesaid. 

Schedule A was a most elaborate form. The headings were as follows : 

No. of House or Lot. 

Namo of Principal Inhabitant. 

Nation. 

Names of Family: Wife, Husband, Sons, DaughtorH, Male Apprentices, Female ' 
Apprentices, Total Inhabitants living. 

Births since last Census: Sons, Daughters, Total. 

Apprentices taken smee last Census: Males, Females, Total. 

Ditto [Apprentices] Discharged Ditto [since last Census] : Males, Females, Total. 

Deaths smee last Census: Wife, Husband, Sons, Daughters, Malo Apprentices, 
Female Apprentices, Total. 

Apprentices run away or missmg* Males, Females, Total. 

Apprentices taken away by Superintendent: Males, Females, Total. 

Bomorks, Contaming Causes for taking away of Apprentices and Marriage, &o. &c. 

Schedule B had the following headings: 

Name of prmcijial Inhabitant. 

District where residing. 

Nation. 

Family Males, Females, Total. 

Kemarks. 

Ceiisuses were tlici’cupon taken in nearly every year until and including 
1851.^ But the figures jiublishcd suggest that, as a rule, not more than the 
sex and tlic ‘nation’ or colour were ascertained. The official comments on 
the accuracy of tho censuHOs are not very illuminating, since there was, as 
usual, a tcMidcncy to consider a census as accurate when tho returns wore 
higher than at the preceding census, and to consider either the current or 
the ])re(!oding census as inaccurate when the reverse was true. For 1845-50 
the j’cturns were as follows : 



IHIo 

hSIG 

3sr/ 

ISIS 

1S49 

tsso 


43,022 

41,735 

45,000 

45,320 

43,881 

44,472 

Striu\g(‘is 

1,310 

1,395 

055 

1,191 

2,528 

l,U00 

Tolnl 

14,038 

43,130 

45,001 

40,511 

40,409 

45,472 


The Ivcports on the annual llluc Books said- 

ISK) T1h‘ ^■(‘Ilsus <i( (.hr ])<)pii1ati(m of tin* colony for the year IH4(i hIiouh a 
(Iccrrusc of ncaiiy 3,000 wnils coinpurcfl with that for 1845.® 

' No uensuh, honcvci, \uih t.ikcii in Freetown ni 1837 .ind 1811. 

® Th<‘ ilecii‘.is(‘ w,i« .leliiiillv only l,S0H Owing ti» itn :n ithinotinul eiioi, the lilur littok tor 1846 
hnd gueii !i.s lol.il poiiiititiDU 16,038 insluiid oi 1 l,il38. 
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I am, however, iuolmed to behevo that there must have Jmmmi wilin'* (M-ror in t.akiiiK 
the census for 1846; for there lias not been any cause during tlin yi'.ir which wnuhl, 
in any way, account for so very marked, a decrease. 

Exceptmg durmg the years when emigration was c«u'ricd on Ironi tiiis colony to 
the West Xadies, I have found that the population of tlie colony rcniaiiicd pn^tly 
stationary, and that the births, on an average of yoars, 0 (|uallcd tlm di'iiihs; nnd 
I that the population of tlio colony may safely ho siatod at about 4.^,()00 souls. 

There has been no emigration from tlio colony during tho pasl. ,>t'ar, iioillior has 
there been any increase m tho mortality, which woultl account for a di'cronw' of 
2,708 souls, on the contrary, there has boon an imporialiou of nearly 000 liheraled 
AfrinH.nft in the ‘Paqueto do Rio,’ . . . and tlio past year has been an cxtraordniiM ily 
healthy one. It is clear, therefore, tliat thore must have been an i*rror in taking 1,ho 
census ; and that if there exists any difroronco in tho poimlaiion til t lio 1 wo I'lirs, it 
mi ght rather to be m favour of 1846. 

It is extremely diiBcult to talm tho coiwus lioru cornictly. It cannot ho taken, as 
in Tr-Tigia-ndj in one day. Hero, it is Uie duty of ono individual .iloiio to ho ongaged 
between two and three months m visiting oooh houHo in tho town, aiul taking don n, 
as correctly as he can obtam it, tlio names of tlioir occui>aiii.s ; and ove*u nilh tlio 
greatest care errors will occur. 

I ahw.!!, however, try to devise somo mode, which will liavo tho otTccIi of rcndi'niig 
it less difBcult than at present to toko tlio consus of thu colony ; and I liopo to liavo 
a new plan adopted for taking that for this year ( 1 R47).' 

1847. The total population of this colony, according to t-ho cciisii-. lor IMJ7, is 
46,006, which is an mcrease of about 2,000 an compared with IHtO" lint., owing 
to the imperfect manner in which tlie Census is taken, its retiinih catiia >t In* tillogct.lii*i> 
depended upon.^ 

1848. I stated m my Report for 1847 tliat tho roturjiH oi tin* c(>iisus cniiiiot ho 
considered as absolutely correct. Tlio taking of tiio cimihiih inslciul of liciiig iicconi* 
plisbed in a smgle day, as in England, occupies Homo weeks, I holicvc*. liowcvcr, I li.it 
it gives a pretty close approximation to Uic uuinlx'i* of i>lu* people. 

These returns for 1848 give tho following results. . . . 'I'otiiil popiiliitiun hi,,^i| I, 
showing an mcroaso as compared with tho returns lor the ])ri>ci*diiig >eiu’ of 

1849-1860. The population . . . appc'iars to liavu been as iollows: I K lU . . . 

. . . 1850 . . . 46,472, showing a dooreaao in tho total jiopiilation of l.lie coloii\ for f ile 
year 1850, as compared with its iirodcooRsor, of 807 souls. 

That the amount of the population of tho colony i mist flnctnuie plus oi mu ms eiieli 
year is obvious; and my own experience would ieiul ino to the (■oiiflui-.inu llmf, of 
late years, and owing to emigration, tho iioiiulation here Ihih deen-iiwd- hut I do 
not think that so great a docrooao as that shown by the hm'goiiig figures li.i loenirred 
in the two years under review, and winch, I am of opinion, is owing, I o .some eii'rn-el 
error m takmg tho census for 1849.” 

Here, the porformanco of tlus duly is utteiuh'd with dillicultie i unknown in 
civilized communities , and it is with tlio givateHt treiihlo thiit the iialiie popiil.il ion 
of the colony generally can be induced to give a correct return or Hlnlemeid In ( he 
Census Master of the numbers of which tlieir fainihes are composed- Ihev enimoj, 
comprehend why the information should ho it'qiiiii-d, and they are l,hei-elor(' e\. 


^ Governor Macdonald, 13 May 1847, /State o/fWowtHliWcHAHiia /S/ff, p. I3S 

* The Aotmg-Goveinor compared by mihtake tho rcBidontpopuliitioii of 1KI7 (l.'i,n<i(i) \Mtli (In- 
total population of 1846 (43,130). The icHidenl population hiul uif-n-nsi-d l»v 3 271 luiil (lictid.il 
population by 2,531. 

Aotmg-Goveinor Fme, 27 Oct, 1848, State of OolunuU PohHrshiom, IHh', p IPS, 

* Same, 2 Nov. 1849, ibid. 2j4d,p. 304. Tho Aoting-Govniiioi l•(lmpn^l•(l by inudiiki- (Im-(iiIiiI 
pop^tion of 1848 with the resident population «f 1847. The total population Ii,.,| ,n.-i.-.is.-.l 
by 8o0i and the Feaident population by 314. 

^’iM'di-eienwnii (he tul.d popula- 
tion due to the fact that the number of stiangers whioli for 18(9 wuh K-tin-iu-il . 1 , w.is 
estimated for 1860 at 1,000. Tho i-esident population had inoroasod by 091. 
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tromely auBpioiouH at its boiiig sought for, and alwaj'S attoni it n^Iuctanllj , atici, in 
many inatancos, incoiTOctly. And at prosont, with tlio vc'i'y imjiorfi'rt avails at thn 
disposal of tho local govonunent, and tho difticultii'S raisod liy tho native poptilai inn, 
it IS noxt to an impossibility tliat so voluminous a rotuni eau bo as jx'rfcct ns i.lio 
local Government arc dosirous it should bo ; still, inlinnsically, its goiieral corn'c.tni’ss 
can bo roliod on, although it is not so accurately eovroct as ono would wish. 

The ceoiBus m tho riu-al districts is tulcon by tho rosiiectivo managoi’s, and in 
Freetown by an officer appointed annually by tlio Governor for i hat rluty ; aiul ilial., 
for the past year, has boon taken by a Europoan, tho Kiixierintondeiit of Policn, and 
according to tlio plan su gg ested to Hor Miijosty’s Govermnont hy Major Graham, 
and adopted, I behove, in England: tuid I am ajit to think it is as cuiToct as, nndor 
existing oiroumstancos, it is possible to make it.' 

1851. Tho return of tho poiiulaiion of tho Colony for I S.'S I, eoin])ared with i.liat 
for 1850, sliows tho following rosults; — . . . 1851 . . 4‘l..5()l . . . 1850 . . . 44,472. 

Tlio above rotiun sliows a slight luoroaso in thn ^lopulatioii for 1851 over 1850, 
but HO slight as not to dusorvo notieo . . . ." 

1853. 1 am not propiurod to voueh for tho accimvy of returns iiiidor this head, 
tliero being no adoqiiabo maohinory for ascei'taimng tho facts com*etly. Tlio poini- 
lation of this colony must over bo fluctuating, according to tho mdiie.eiueiits hohl 
out for trade in tho iioighboiiring iorritoiies aiiil rivers. Natives of Hierra Leoiio may 
bo found truiding from Gambia to Fernando Po, and far into tho iiitia'inv, and with 
undoubted profit to thomsolvos.® 

But tho ‘returns under this head’ for 1 853 wore literally the same as for 
1851, no now census licaviiig boon taken since. CensuscK woro taken again 
ill 1855, 1858, and 1 800. In submitting tho I’cturiiH for 18(50 Governor Uill 
wrote : 

Tt IS a in'oof of oivili/.atioii, in no small dogivo ostablisiiod, when a enusiis (’an bo 
taki'ii of ttio cxisimg poi>ulaiion of tlus colony such os 1 havo the honour now to 
exhibit. For thus it bocomos manifost that tlio mdiicnmonts to seek a sottlod 
habitation liavo boon succossrid ; that tho mtorosts of tho pi'ople, no longin' to bo 
consulored transient, luivo been adei(uatoly jirovidod for ; whether in tho oneourago- 
raent afforded to them for commerce, trade, and maniifaciuro, or tlio restraints of 
just, and therofoi'e, useful govornniciit.* 

No censuses were taken in 1861-7,® hut a coinjirehonsivo censuR of tho 
Colony, including British Quiah and Bulaina tliongh excluding British 
Sherbro, was effected in 1868. 

Tho series of decennial censuseH started iir iSiorra Lcoiic, as in Jiiany otdior 
Bntish Dependencies, in 1871. Tho first consuH of this kind covered only 
tho peninsula, excluding British Quiah. It was not authorized hy any 
special legal Act, and little is known about tho luothods usod apart from the 
fact that the enumerators thomsolves filled in the scliediilos. 

. Ill 1871 tho sum ol Jivo shillings per diem was considoreil suffieiout for tho 
iSu])eiintouihug persons and two shillings and sixponco ]jcr diem to tho ordinary 
Knuuioratoi's ainongHt whom were many policeinnn, who roceived ono shilling and 
1 lireepenee per iliein m addition to thoir oiilmaiy pay as Polieo ('oustahlos. 

7’lie prmi ijile adnjiled . was lor Euiiineratni's io go out wdii then' blank shoots 
lor hi'veral d.iys previoiihly and ealhiig at each hou.se write ilown the iiiimher of 

^ (loveinoi M.icdonnld, 18 Aiig \H5l, HMr of l*o,sspi,M(iiia JSftO, ji[). 1S.'{ t 

'' Same, 2U June 1862, iliid. J85J, p 181. 

rjovernDP Ivpiiiiedv, 7 July 18.^4, ibid p, 177 
' Ibid 1S60, P.irli II, p 1(1 

“ Sen IJlne Hook 1807, i)j) 174-5. ‘Thu ].ihI CViihus was L.iki‘n in 18()() 
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inimtes aaid other particulara furnished by the lioiwoholdor or otlior rus-poiwililo 
person.^ 

The Report on. the Blue Books for 1881 and 1882 states that ‘tlu* Cotihuh 
taken in 1871 was not altogether reliable’,** and the Ruperintciidont of the 
1881 census says: 

The general impression of jiorsona who wore good judge's of tho Wiirking f»t ihn 
Ceoaxia in 1871, in ohidiog the then CensuR Maxtor himRoIf, vinn that En*(‘(.owu was 
imperfectly taken, and it ia exl-romoly doubtful whothor the diffaiviifc* w hich ih tliuR 
exposed can be taken as a reliable incroaBP. 1 nm innliiuHl to think that tho ri’nl 
i PfiT-ftMjan of souls on tho peniuRula in tho past doeodo hUouUI not 1«* <*HtimHlo<l n.t. 
more than 6,000.’ 

As the increase of souls on the peninsula (excluding Quiaii) indicated liy 
the census returns was 7,482, the Suiiorintondont of tho 1 881 c(msuH a)>par- 
ently estimated the omissions in 1871 at about 2,500. But I Hiispcct that 
they were much larger. The population of Froctown Avas returned iii 1 8f{S, 
1871, and 1881 as 21,974, 14,830, and 21,931, and tho poinihition of tho 
rest of the peninsula (excluding Quiah) as 25,081, 24,100, and 24,487. lit 
would seem, therefore, that the omissions in Freetown oxc'ccded 2,500 con- 
siderably. 

Tasle 1. PcypvkdMM of Colxmy of Sierra Leone, /S7 1 - 


Diatncta 

1871 

mi 

1891 

mi 

1911 

W'*l 

im 

Freetown . 

14.830 

21,031 

30.033 

:M,4(S3 

31,000 

(1,112 

66,600 

Kis^ 

4,930 

4,085 

4,213 

3,0 17 

3.491 

:),r>oo 

4.301 

Kusy (Begent) . 

1 0,170 

5,966 

6,080 

2,061 

1,000 

1,401 

2,073 

Wilberforce 

0,3U 

6,081 

0,310 

0.8 18 

Total Freetown District 

26,930 

32,672 

40.320 

46,772 

44,062 

66.500 

08,821 

Western District . 

Eastern District . 

4,712 

8,204 

B,m 

8,286 

6,441 

1 12,081 

1 22,010 

23,103 

2.3,002 

21,317 

Quiah 

a 

7,444 

3 


a 

A 

Total Peninsula 

38,930 

63,862 

58,418 

67,7K2 

08,116 

70,601 

IH 1,108 

Bouthe, York Island . 

B 

j 4,333 ‘ 

4,472 

6,490 

5,481 

4.281 

5,110 

Beat of Sherbio District 

a 

0,030 

i» 

701" 

3 

2 

Tossoh Island 

a 

828 

1,0 tt» 

1,070 

1,200 

1,321 

1,20,3 

Kaikonkah 

a 

62 

90 

SK2 

2 

3 

3 

Factories Sierra Leone 

Biver 

a 

100 

171" 

8 

3 

s 

2 

Isles de Los. 

a 

1,371 

1,578 

1.122 

7 

7 

7 

Total Colony . 

38,936 

00,646* 

74,8,35* 

76,06.T“ 

75,572“ 

8.3,1 03»‘ 

0(i,ri73*'' 


I See Cenana Seport 1881, pp 4, 6, 1891, pp. 3-4, IB, 22, 1901, pn i -.5, 20, 19/1, nn r)-(J, 21. 

38; 1921, pp. 6, 20, 1931, pp 22, 73. * Not rctiiriiod 

* Included in 1896 in the Piuioctoratc * Incomplete cciiriih Only Ik'nclti ami Mocolo, 

* Including Back Papdle ■with 130 inhabitanta (formerly a, foctoiy, m iwil a (his|.oinH previ'ii- 

tive station). 7 (jodod to Franco. 

* Including 108 White fioatuig population, i,e aliips lu haiboui, &<.. 

II “ veaselb, &o., in port Licluding 418 in vcshoIh, fee , in pnrt 

Indutog 643 m vessels, &o., m port. « including 39S m voshoIh, &c„ in iiort. 
Including 161 on board shipa in harbour. 

' Cenatu Bepoit 1881, p. 2 
^ Cemsfoa Repott 1881, pp. 4-6. 


“ Colonial Poaneaamia Repotta 1881 3, p 171 



CENHUS-TAKINd a? 

CeiiBUses were taken thereafter every ten yoai'8 up t.o bh’oni 1881 

on, each census has been authorized by an enabling Ordinance ad Aoc> 
The census of 1031 was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance 

1. Tlxis Ordiiionoo may bo citod rh tlio Cpiiruh Ordhioiicxs 1031, ami mIuiU apply 
to tho Colony and Proiuctorato. 

2. Subject to the proviHiona of tliia Ordinoiico u couhuh of tho Colony juid Pintoc- 
torato nhnl1 be token in tho year 1931, and tho CtuuiuH Day olmll bo tlux 2(Stli day of 
April, 1931, or such other date os may bo lixiul by tlio Ciovornor in (^oumnl. 

3. (1) It shall bo lawful for the Covornor to appoint a Couhuh Ollict'r who, subjout 
to the control of tho Governor, sliall havo tho general HujKU'viHion and nianagoui(*nt 
of the consuH, and sliall apiioint a sulliciout number of porsoiiH duly (jualiliod to act 
as enumerators for tokmg tho census, and also tuiy other ollieei's neei'Hsary for tlio 
purpose of canying this Ordmonco into ofloot. 

(2) Notice of tlie appointment of sncli census olUeer and enumerators and tuiy 
other ofiicors sliall be jiublished in tho (Jazette. 

4. The Census Officer shall cause to bo pii'pui'od and ])riut(‘d, for the use of the 
persons to bo omployod in taking tho ueiiHus, such fonns and instruelions as ho may 
doom necessary and in poi'tieular scheduler to be tilled up witli such del ails as the 
Governor may consider iiocossary in order to insure as far as iiossible, tlio eom])l(‘to- 
nosH and accuracy of tlio census rotums. 

6. The enumerators and othnr poi'sons omployod under this Onlmaneit shall liave 
authority to nsk all poi'sons all such questions os may bo iier'essury fur obiaitiing 
any of tho partioulars squired by tins Oiilmance, and every person refusing to answer, 
or knowingly giving a falso answer to any huch ((uosiion siudl for every siiuh refusal 
or false auswor bo liablo to a penalty not oxceodiiig five pounds. 

0. Every person who — 

(а) without lawful excuse mfuaus or uegluets to 1111 in any sehediilo of details as 
and when ho may be rcquii'ud by tho Census Officer, or any officer acting on 
his belialf so to do ; or 

(б) mis in any such schedule with details which ho knows to be false 
shall bo liable to a penalty not exccH'ding live pounds. 

7. Ifuny enumerator duly appointed under this Ordiiianee refuses or iiogleets to 
])erforiii any of the duties lequireci of him by this Ordiuance, or knowingly makos or 
suflers any other person 1.o make ii l.ilse I'liiry iii .my reliirii, or makes any other 
return than such as lie laiglit to make' lioiii the lulormatiou ai tuiilly reeeivetl by 
him, such oiiuinei.il or shfill be bable lo a penalty not exceeding ten pounds lor evory 
olU'iice 

K. All ])eiuilties iiiJIieted by Ibis Oi'diiiaiiee shall be reeoveiablo upon siiinmai'y 
eonvictioii beioie tlie Police Magisli.Ue or .i I bstnet ( 'ommissioiier. 

!) U[)ou tin' conqiletioii of tin* eoiisus, tlio ('(•nsiis Ollicer shall cause an abstriiot 
ul the n'turns to be made, and sueli abstiiu't sluill bo printed and laid belorc) Logis- 
lalive Connell befon' Hie end of Deeeniber, IU3I. 

1’lio I SSI cciiHUH wjiH taken on .3 April, forniH being left at eaeli Iiouho 
between 2S Mareli jiiul 2 April and 'called for on the 4th or day follow- 
ing’ It coveivd tho same ai’cti jih the eenHiw of 1S71 and in addition 
British Qniali and the Ont-StatioiiK The eoinptniHation per diem paid 1.o 

* ISNI Itlll sec Oiiiiiiiiiiic No I ol IMHI (I tVli ), iiiiicndcd Iiy No 2 ol IKKI (11 Mur,), 
rcjiiialcd III Itviiml ISS/, \])|icii(li\ A .iiul B, No of IKUO (7 Nov ), ic|iiiatc(l in Cen/iUn 

Hpjiott IftUI, A]>i>cnili\ A . No 7 of l'.MH (21 Mm ). .S’/fin/ Lpuhp (Jnlniiifirt-H /.WAV /.V/AJ, No. 20 ot 
1010(31 Dee ), icjii lilted III On/niri;irr'A, Ac ,nJlfu‘('uhnii/oJ Niiiiii Ijt'oiii' l}3 72,No.20oi 

1020(2!)iScpt ), i()|iiiiitcft iliid, ])|i fi2 I- 

® Oidliiaiii c No I 111 I!I31 (I Vjii ), ‘ \ii Oidia.iiu < iiu l.iLiiifi .i Cciisiih of tlic Colon v iiiid Pio- 
tciitorutu’, .Suiiplciiicrit No 1 to Thr iS'ir/ni Ituiftd (in tflr, 7 A pi 1031, pp. 1 3 

^ iSfu / 't'wsMi ttvpml /,S',V/, pp 1 2. 
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the Superinteiidiiig persons and the Enumerators was the same as in 
1871.^ The Colonial Secretary and Treasurer who siiperintondod the 
census reported: 

... I venture to say that the total of the jHUunKuU nf IHSI nui.\ hi> accc'ittcd ms 
reliable. 

Of the Isles Do Los, Tasso and Kikonkoh o«]imlly s.itisfin‘ti)r,v Ti'sults hiiM‘ 
produced. 

Of British Slierbro in which wore inolmlod iJio rollowiiig ]>l»wi’s viz. lionMn^ 
Mocolo, Mokate, JRiinteh, York Island, Yolbana, Viciorni, 'raswi, and 

Jamaica, T regret to say tho (igures nvo qiiito umtiliable, and 1 slutidd lie mirrv (o 
entertoui the idea tluit tlio totals roturnod by the (binuiaudant are edrreel, indeed 
Mr. Wall himself admits tho number to bo iindorstatod, and urgi‘M as tin exense t.luit 
some maliciously disposed persons spread tho report that tho iiai-ives wen* (>0 hti 
enlisted for the Ashantoo war, and that m conw'tpietu'o large iiundiers ol' liu'tn 
departed. To what real extent such a stuxad laiinoiir af‘f(*(‘U‘d llie iiiiniberH 1 iini 
unable to say, but I am conddont tliat it could not liavo inmlu a tliiYenMici* so MMirlveil 
os the Commandant supposes. Tho popular belief has always Iieeii Hull. British 
Sherbro, by which is meant Uie places wlueli were eniitn(*rated, together with a 
skirting of the bonks of the rivers which tiiom form a eoidlia^nee, was front 12,00(1 
to 15,000. 1 consider, however, from what has been sluavii, Unit llie population oi 
the region mentioned has boon considerably over-estimated, and that. 7,oi)0 or S.OOO 
persons ore all which Sherbro proper might be said to uont ain.'-^ 

The cost of the census, ‘every item of expense being iiieludoil’, was 
‘about £478’ or £7. 18s. per 1,000 enumerated porwous.® 

The 1891 census was taken on 5 April according to ‘Aji Ordiinuiee I'or 
taking a Census of parts of the Colony of Sierra Loo no ’. 

Although, since tlie talcing of tho Consiis of 1881, the an*!!, of tla* ('ninny hud he(>ii 
extended, it was necessary for political ri’aHons to uonfiiie tiio ])ri>h.ent (*t*nsuH t<o those 
partsonly which were comprisod in iliat of 1881 us it waMujqireheudi'd (hat Ihinugli 
ignoronco tlie aborigmoa hving m soino of our iiowly acquired ti‘iTit.ni\v would inis- 
construo the objoct of the onumeration and bncomu uniieocssariiy ilissailHiicd. In 
other respects the Ordmonce was drafted on tho same lines os thow* of IHS I * 

The Colonial Report for 1891 says that ‘the unonimicrated porl.ioiiH of 
the Colony are supposed to contain 50,000 souls’.® Siiicc^ tlui ci'iiHiis 
showed a total of 74,836, it covered ])robably about tlimi flltliH of tlic 
population of the Colony.® 

The Colonial Secretary who superiiiteudcd tho census makes no com- 
ment on the accuracy and completeness in general, but says with rcgai’d 
to Sherbro, from where 13,508 persons were returned as compai-ed witii 
4,333 in 1881, that ‘it is satisfactory to observe tliat on the pnisent 
occasion an accurate return has been obtained of tlie number of renid(*ntH 
ui those stations of thw District to wliieli tho Census law extends’.'^ 

The cost of the census was £524. 12s. lid. or £7. Os. 3d. pei- 1,000 
enumerated persons.® 

The 1901 census was taken on 28 April, again according to ‘An Ordi- 
nance for taking a Census of pai'ts of the Colony of Sierra Leone ’. 

i PI*- !'• 

0 Iru P* L * Colonial Re^tU, iSietin Leone 7}i!)J, i>. 111. 

1 he unenumerated portions of tho Colony were incorporated in 18U(i in tho Protec toiati*. 

Census Sepott 1891, p. 4. a Book 1891 O, p. 8 j J89'J C, p. 12. 
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Tho im‘11 uwiliKlccl iu Iho IVniiiHula hi tlio miMMii cmmimi. i . u»»i >'*' 
ilmt over which tlw miKvw was fiikm H) .xoais atm; in In'.H »*«•• J>i »n*i « > 

uicUulpil 111 tho KtiHlam Distnci, iiart. tif the pi.-MMit \Vai. rl.«. l»i l-.t a- • 

IBflGlhiHdirttirii'tluisbi'onincludpU iiiilu* I’rcdoflttmli'ifuriwinMtun — {ii- n»iv 

]H not louchod by the remit eiMistis. The dilTeiviiee in lh*‘ Out Si.iiiou i ts 1 
grofttor. Jhwik rupolla and soma ftiatories in tin* Siemi Lrtiiie ai*- la-i 

included in tho roeont census n-turns; and the eensiis InUett tin-. >i.n inr ih*' 
Sherbro Distnot bus been conlined to Huntin' anti Yurk Island anil fluav adj-n* nf 
fakais; whoreas 10 ycuirs ago many other towns and villaf.i's were meludedd flm- 
oonakbrably reducing the returns from the mil si a I ions. t'mi-.ei|uenfly ii i- muf- 
what difficult to compare the piaieral results of t lie whole j-i»lmi.\ ler lUOl with 
those of 1801 .^ 

The Ilogistrar-Cjiciioral who was In ohargo ol’ Mu* et'iisn.s iiiaKe . iim mn- 
inent on the accuracy or ooniplcicMiosH of t.lio etMisiis. 

The cost of tho census was On. fw/. or '2tl. per I, non ennnit' 

rated persons.® 

The ion census was taken on 2 April, again aeeording 1o ‘ An » irdin.inn* 
for taking a Consus of parts of the (Vilony of Sierra IjiMinc'. IIs ..i-opr, 
however, was wider than that of 1001 as it eovt'rod not oiil\ tin* nalivi' 
and non-native pojnilation of the (Joloiiy but also tht' non n.if i\<* popula 
tiou of tho Protectorate. 

. . . owing to the ImvnesH ul their uuiuliem and llie eunMM|neu( liief (li.it the\ um 
well knowai to the Authonlies, it has heea possdile In i)li(ain »earl,\ III'* ’.tine bill 
pm’iiculars of them as hius been ohlained of tht« po|Miliitioit of the Colony.* 

The native population of t.he lh*oUu‘.t(irato was not coimitMl hut nsfi- 
mated at this census as well as in 1021 and 1 001. 1 shall tliscuss laltT ('lie 
methods and I'osiilts of thoso estinuitcH tuid shnil th'til lit^re with the 
censuses jiropcr. 

Tho area covcroil in 101 1 by tlie coiisns ol’tlie CoJony differmi .slightly 
from tJio 1001 consuH area. 

The I'ort of 8hi>rhro I)i.s(.riel> <Mniprises the area, nieluded in the juri'>dieli(iii nf 
the Perl of Slierhro IMunieipiil Mourd, .uid m slightly larger than (he Miiuiliir ili’ifrief 
eeiiHiiHed in 1001; in thiili yoar Hie ISonrd’H jiirtsdietimi I'vlendi'd only t.o ilonihe .ind 
York Island whereas at the jn'esent time it ineluiles also Ih'iidii and Moeolo, lio I hat 
the ]’(>turnK for this disiii'ie.t liavo conse(|ii(>iitIy beiMi sw'elleil by the hiehi.-iimt of (he 
]iopuIatinn of ilieso tw'U ]a(.ter place's. 

In 1001 a ConsiiH was taken of the InIi’s do Inis and Kikoukeh ; (he former hua sitiee 
been codod to Krance and the nifurination was (.o (he ('rree(. (.hat Kikonkeh was 
eomprised in the Protoctorato, but it now (.nriis out that it is in (.ho (iolony;'* 
accordingly tliis place was not included iu tho Colnny (VnKu.s, as it should have 
boon . . . .* 

Tho oonsuH report does not inilica1.o tho methods used in taking tho 
census, but tlioy were ])ro])abIy the sumo as at the three preceding (•('iisnsos. 
Nor does the report make any comniont on tho complotonoss of tho 
ccjisns. 

'■ Hoc p 2S iibove ® CVimm/j Itejuitl tOOJ, ji. It. 

■* Sl'c Bliia Boot JUOl (J, j) 7, tUO'l (J, ji 7. * f’fUKiia Itepoil 10/ 1, ji. ,'i. 

* III liiH pieliinin.iry lepoit to t.ho ( 'oleniiil Kivictiiiy, fJnteil 20 .Inly 191 1, tlir Cotnpilei i tf ( Viimin 
haul (p L) iliat Kikonkeh ‘is ninv conipriM'd in the l*iii(a‘eloint.u’ 

* Uenaas B^tt 1011, pp h-U 
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The cosi of the census (including the non-nativo (iciiKus of tho 
Protectorate) was £633. 38. lOd. or £8. Off. id. i)or 1,000 onu»uorai.c(l 
persons.^ 

The 1921 census of the Colony and of the non-nativos in t.ho Protectorate 
was taken on 24 April according to ‘An Ordinance for taking a Coiwuh of 
the Colony and Protectorate \ 

The Census was oonductod on linos identical witli tlioKo I'nipUiyod in KUl and 
aimed at fumidiing information and aiatiatics of a similar luiluni. 

' With regard to the non-nativos of tho Protoctoraio it has burn lound possihlei (,<* 
gather almost the some information as that obtained in n'ganl to niillvi's of (hit 
Colony. They ate few in numbor and aro all woll known to tho Aii<-Iioril.io.M.“ 

The division of tho Colony into sovon Districts for Censim purp«si‘s is idiMith-jd 
with tho arrongemont made in the 1011 Conans, and with tho (»xoi*pt ion of tho l‘(»r|, 
of Sherbro District tho same areas aro eovorod by tho sovoml I )istri<'ts. 

The Port of Sherbro District diffora m ibi covering aroa from the* oorrosponding 
Distnot in the 1911 Census in that Bendii and Mocolo, includi'il in tho l)ihtri(di 
m 1011, have this year been consuaed under tho Ilonthi* Distriot of tlio 1’roit‘o- 
torate.^ 

The cost of the census (including the non-nativo (;oiikum of tlio 
Protectorate) was £924. 5s. Od. or £10. 6ff. lU/. per 1,000 cuuim(>rat.o(l 
persons.^ 

The 1931 census was talcen on tho night of 26 April. 

As it was decided to odd to the amount of information cnllcfl for at pmvious 
censuses, both as mgards Colony and riYitoctomiis and owing to tho (‘Ntra aiiioiiiit 
of work this would involvo, it was ooTiHidurctl doHirabln to a])poini a whole timo 
Census officer. In the case of provious consnsoK, tho work was Hiipctriniondod by 
a Government officer who was nut mlooHcd from his fmlinni'y duties and could 
therefore only give part time to tho Census.'’ 

The Colony Census Districts were the same as in 1921. ‘Flic n'riiunura- 
tions paid were likewise tho same. 

It was approved that tho samo remunoration as w'sis jiaid to supt'rvisiors and 
enumerators m 1021 should he paid on this occasion, i.o.: - 

Supervisors of Districts, £1. 10a. jior 1,000 porsons ouutriiTiitod. 

Principal onumerators (Freetown only), who woro in cluu'go of suli-a.i'oa.t«, 7s (if/, 
per day and Jd. por head of population omnnorntod. 

Enumerators, 4s a day and id. por head of popuiatiou ouinui'riitrd. 

Two days only wore allowed at tho rates quoted, one for delivery of S<!hi‘dnh*s 
on the day or evening of tho Census day and ono for cullectiou t.he next, diiy.“ 

The Schedule used in the Colony,’ which was to include ail jMirsons 
sleeping in the house on the night of 26 Ajiril and also those absent ali 

^ See Shie JBoob 1911 C, p 10; 1912 C, p 10. * (Jemua JtepoU 1931 1 p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 6 4 Soo Blue Book 1921, p .*J7: W32, p ;i7. 

Oeiutia Report 1931, p 1 For the appointment of tho Census Ollieer see (hmcrid Notit-r No 
221, The Bietm Leone Royal Gazette, 16 Apr. 1931, p 173. 

Census Repott 1931, p. 2. See also ibid., p 5. ‘The Sehoilulos left at rlwellin;' bouwm on 26tli 
April were collected, for the most part, on tho 27th. Those cnumuratorH who were (hivernuu'tit 
offloialB oijwliM had large ajeas to woik were, m somo oases, unable to finish colleotidu until the 
momii^ the 28th. Also those who had aroas containing a largo nunilier of illitoralrs were 
delayed slightly.’ 

' Reprinted m Census RepoH 1931, p. 3. 
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work or travelling who returned on the morning of 27 April, contained the 
following headings : 

1. Name and Surnanne. Write first the name of the head of the family followed by 
others showing their relationship to the head of the family sudi os and in tlie follow- 
ing order ‘wife’, ‘son’, ‘dau^tor’, ‘nepliew’, &o,, then thu names of any visitors, 
lodgers, servants. 

2. iSex. Write ‘M* opposite moles and 'F* opposite females. 

3. Age last Birthday. Age of infant under one year to bo stated in months, one 
month as the case may bo. 

4. Conjugal State. Married. Widow. Widowor. Divorced. 

5. NatumalUy. State whether British bom or Naturalized Britisli Subject, 
American, French, German, Syi'isn, E. Tndmn, Sierra Leoneans. If of mixed blood 
state nationality of parents. 

6. Tnhe. (Where applicable.) 

7. Btrtkplace. State Colony, Protectorate, European country or any uihor Colony 
or Country. 

8 Rehgion. If Christian state denomination. 

9. Oceupatfion or rank or moans of subsistence. 

10. LUeracy. Standard of education. 

1 1. Whether able to speak English. 

12. Infirmity, o.g. Whether Bluid, Deaf, or Dumb, or either Imbecile, or Lunatic 
(if from birth this should be entered accordingly). Loss of limb or limbless or any 
serious Infirmity. 

The questions concerning ‘Conjugal State*, ‘Tribe*, ‘Literacy’, and 
‘Whether able to speak English’ had not been asked at earlier censuses. 
The term ‘Nationality* was this time substituted for ‘Race*,^ 

The census report contains the following comment on the completeness 
and accuracy of the returns for the Colony: 

It IS hoped that the figures for the population, that is to say, as for as tlie actual 
number of people existing m the Colony at the time the Census was taken, are 
leasonably accurate. . . . 

Ah regards uuch particulars as religion, ago, nationality, birthplace, literacy, 
conjugal state, vory little can be said as to the accuracy of the information; it 
must bo oocupiud as given, . . . 

Iliero arc, of course, cmijaui mattors against which it is iinpossiblo to gaol'd. The 
Census must depend upon tlie tiaith of the answers given by Uie pei’sons rendermg 
the returns, some may, through ignorance, give incorrect answers; others may 
wilfully do so, and it may bo impossible to question the truth of the replies.* 

The census of the non-native population in the Protectorate ‘was taken 
on the same lines as that in the Colony, the same schedule being used, one 
being served on each non-native householder*. 

Non -natives included Europeans, Sierra Leoneans of the Colony, West Indians, 
Mulattoes, other African non-nativos and Asiatics. The District Commissioner 
supoi'vieed the Census in each district and the Provincial Commissioners were 
Commissioners of Census or Supeivisors for their Provinces. 

Enumerators were appomted by Disti'ict Commissioners for eodi town with a 
non -native poxnilutien. In coses of towns coutaiumg only a few noii-nativo residents, 
the Distiiut Cuinmishionors wore asked to group them where practicable and where 
distances were not too great to mclude one or more under other towns with large 
non-nativc popuhitions and, if neither of these suggestions was workable, to liave 
the Hohedul(>H served and collected by court messengers.^ 

^ ISeo ibid., p, 4. * Ibid , p. 0. 


Ibid., p. 80. 
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The details of expenditui’o for the census of the Colony anti tlie non- 
native census of the Protectorate wore as follows 

£ «. d. 

Remuneration, of BuporviHors KiaHy, fuiwy Rogoiit, iiiul 

TasBoh Idand,® at £1. lOs. per 1,000 peraom. . . -I 0 11 

Remuneration of SujjerviHor Freetown . . • . . 10 0 0 

Fiincipal and other cnumoraitors Fmotowii and eiiuuu'ral ors n'sl nf 

Colony* . . ....... 2.')S lit (i)j 

Enumerators Non-nativo population, Protoctorato . . . , lt5 1 S 1 1 

Compilation clerks . ■ . • . • • •• . UlTi 2 Til 

Esqienses in comicxion with fitting up of Ceusim oltico (hi(‘1ii(ling lotiii < >1’ 


fumitiun) . . . . . . . . 21 12 0 

Various expenses (travellmg and transport) Proic'efoivili' . . . •! 5 1 1 

Temporary clerks, January and February, 1932 . . . . 20 0 O 

Total Ml 10 I 


The cost per 1,000 enumerated persons was £0. 1/*. IW. !<■ was lowoi' tlwia 
at any of the five preceding censuses. 

I shall now discuss the estimates of the native population of the Pro- 
tectorate made in connexion with the cchbusos of the Colony. 

The Ordinance of 1901 iirovided only for a consiis to bo taken in pari.s of 
the Colony, but the Registi’ar-General in his report on this couhus said 

In 1896 a Protectorate was doolorocl by Ordcr-iu-Gomicil ovi'i* ilic Ilitdi>rland of 
the Colony.® Tins tonitory has boon dividod for Adniniistrai ivti |nu•I>o^tt'S iuf») live 
distriets, over each of which w a District Clommissionor. 

A rough estimate has been made by tlio District ('c)inini.SH|oiM‘rH of 1 hi' popiilaliiMi 
of tlioir districts based upon tlio osthnatod iiunibor of ix'rHonH living in oiioh limisi', 

The followmg table will sliow the population of oiudi Dmtrud.: 


Distrusts 

Houses 

Pojndutwn Hemarl's 

Rouietia 

Jvorene . 

Bandajuma . 
Fonguma 

Koinodugu , 

40,000 
40,000 
27,396 
No return 
Do. 

400.000 10 jx'vrtonH i<i> a Iidiim 

200.000 5 piTSoiiH to a Iujuhi 

100,584 4 fXTMoiih to a lioim 

183,867 

66,386 

Total. 

— 

040,827 


The Ordinance authorizing the census of 191 1 jirovidcd again only for a 
census to be taken in parts of the Colony, b\it this time inueli inori' was 
done in the Protectorate. 


In the Protectorate two diflcroiit Consuflos liavo bi*nn i.ik(‘ii, oim coniiiu'd to ilin 
relatively smoU class of porsons, torinod non-iintivos, i o , jir-rsons iiol. liclongmg l,o 
the aboriginal tribes of the Protectorate ami the* othiT wliKili ilcidh with tlin InrgiT 
class known as the aboriginal natives. 


' CenaiM JEepod J03J, p. 7. 

* In the Headquarters Judicial and the Bontho DistiictH the District OonumsHlonerH funetioniil 
as supervisors 

Heoch of the five Principal Enumerators and the 156 Enumerators had roeeived tlie leirulai 
^i^ation ae total would have amounted to £270. Oa. \\i\d., but Euumeiators vvlm weio 
Govonment officials may not have been paid tlio full reinunoratioii. 

* Oenma Report 1901, p. 21. 

on 31 teiritories adjacent to the Colony of Sierra Leone’ was proclamied 
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It was rocogiiized tliat to talco suoli a detailed Consiis of tlio aboriginal natives 
[ajs of the non-natives] of the Protectorate would be quite impracticable, owing 
to the native fear that a counting of the people was but a prelude to tho imposition of 
inoreasod taxation,^ and accordmgly it was decided that the Census should be limited 
to obtaming such information as could by approximation be furnished by the District 
Commissioners. With this end m view information was obtained under tho following 
heads: — 

(1) Houses. Tho total number of inhabited houses and their distribution. 

(2) Arm. Tho total area of each district and tho approximate area of the country 
occupied by each tribe in the district. 

(3) Population. Certain representative towns and villages wore studied in detail 
and on estimate made of — 

(a) The average number of occupants per house. 

(&) The proportion of men, women and children. 

(4) Eeligion. An estimate was made of the proportion of Christians, Moham- 
medans and Pagans in each tnbe in a district.^ 

The census report gives all the details for each tribe in each District. Tt 
begins with the Koinadugu District: 


Tnbe 

Aiea 

sq.m. 

Number 

of 

houses 

Average 
persons 
per house 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 
pet sons 

Moham- 

medans 

percent. 

Pagans 

per 

cent. 

Korankos 

3,000 

0,061 

46 

6,980 

8,079 

14,905 

29,930 

26 

76 

Linibas . 

1,440 

8,050 

80 

13,850 

20,774 

34,024 

00,248 

5 

95 

Yolunkas 

720 

2,000 

00 

3,120 

4,080 

7,800 

16,000 

60 

60 

Mandingos 

. 

1,100 

00 

1,392 

2,088 

3.480 

0,900 

96 

6 

Poulahs . 

• 

740 

60 

740 

1,110 

1,860 

3,700 

06 

6 


In the case of the Korankos, Limbos and Yalunkos, the figures havo been arrived 
at by counting the population of from three to five representative villages of oaoh 
tribe. It was impossible to do the same with the Mondingos and Foulohs, os these 
two tribes arc nomadic m their way of life.® 

In Headquarters District the population * was ascertained by counting the 
inliabitants of six representative towns in each Chiefdom’. In Northern 
Sherbro District the population was ‘ based on studies of six representative 
towns’.* For the other four Districts which comprised more than three- 
quarters of the total population of the Protectorate the number of villages or 
towns which served as a basis of the estimate is not given. Concerning the 
Protectorate as a whole, the census report makes the following comment : 

It may bo taiccn that the computation of houses ... is con'ect, os tho ilguros are 
derived from the house tax rolls,* but the figures as to the population, based on tlio 
number of persons estimated to be living m each house in a few representative towns, 
must noccssarily bo tokon os approximate only.® 

This statement suggests that, even in the few ‘representative towns’ 
which served as a basis for the population estimates, the population, as a 

^ According to 'The Protectorate Ordinance, 1890’ (No. 20, 10 Sept ), a tax woe to be paid for 
every house from 1 Jan. 1898 on. ‘The year 1898 was marked by an insiurection m tlie Fioiec- 
toratr as the result of the imposition of a house tax. The resulting mihtary operations were 
brought to a successful conclusion early in the followmg year, and smeo that date tho Protectorate 
has remamed peaceful’ (Colonial Reports, Siena Leone 1938, p. 6) 

® Cemm Report 1911, pp. 3-4. * Ibid , p. 32. ® Ibid., p. 36. 

® But see also Gctonidl Repotts, Siena Leone 1907, p 21 : ‘ . . . m the present incomplete state of 
house registration in the Protectorate, it is doubtful whether the number of houses on which tax 
IB paid represents the number of houses actually in existence.’ ® Census R^ort 1911, p. 29. 
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rulfi, was not couiitod but estimated. As regtu'ds tlie proportion of iiioii, 
women, and children, no attempt seems to have been made to ascertain the 
facts in the ‘representative towns’. The above table shows that, lor 
example in the Koinadugu District, the CommiHsioiier entered for each 
tribe 20 per cent, as men, 30 per cent, as women, and 50 i)cr eont. tis eJiil- 
dren. The same practice was followed throughout by the doinmissiojier of 
the Karene District, and the Commissioner of the Uouietta l)i.striet, who 
chose a different ratio of women to men, entoi-cd also for eaeli tribe 
exactly 60 per cent, of the total pojmlation os childron.* It is out of ilui 
question that in any of those tribes as many as 60 per cent, of the people 
should actually have been children. 

The native ‘census’ in the Protectorate was taken in 1021 in the same 
manner as in 1911. 

No attempt whatever woa made to compiLo an ucumutu mul dcl.iili'd IIdiihus (»f 
the natives of the Protectorate. Apart from ilio fact that «ny suc'h a<t(>ni]it would 
have been regarded with the nlmoHt HUKpicioii l>y the people wlio would liavt* Heoii 
in it the preliminary stops towards the imiioHitiuii of a Poll 'I'ax and would in 
oonsoquence havo avoided com 2 )liauco with tlio C'lvisus insi-riietionH and thus mat In 
the attempt aboitive, the mochuiery iiocussary fur such a tlotailod ( 'ciisns (‘\l(‘ndiMg 
over such a wide area, at proHciit (for this jjurpusc) so iniuli'tpiati'ly [irovided wif li 
means of communication, was not available. An ap 2 >roxiniatiou was l liiM'olori* miulit 
and although not strictiy accurate, thorn is no mason to suppost* llial sucli an 
approximation does not givo a reasonably curiiict estimato of ihr I'roltMdorido 
natives.* 

The Census Officer reports tliat ‘roproHcntaiivo ureas in (Nudi district 
were subjected to a detailed count’, but docs not specify this claim, and 
says in conclusion: 

Too much emphasis cannot be jiloued on Uio fact that tho cniim(>raliou of Pro(i'(‘* 
torate natives is on approximation only. The lufonnntiun is sololy derived Ironi I In* 
several District Commissioners who, altliough exereising tin^ grc'alesfr earn and 
consideration, aro not preparc'd and cannot be ex^iectcd to offer :in,> sort ofguarantt'o 
as to more than the approximate coiTeetiioss of thoir fignii's. 'I'wo i>nl>rirs in Iho 
above Table will make this fact abundantly eloar. 'I'lio iiiiiidH‘r of inou Hla.t(*d to 
be resident m the Moyeunba District is 37,7(31 ; the numhor of wouion is also sl.al'<'d 

to be 37,761; the chances of this ostimatiou iiruving to l>o ahsolnlcly con d 

a true Census were taken axu infinitosimal.^ 

The Census Officer evidently was not aware of tlu^ <*nido t(‘chni(jiie 
which the District Commissioners had used in obtaining tluj iiuinl>ci‘.s of 
men, women, and children. The four District CoinmisHioiiorH of tho North- 
ern Province had allocated in the case of each tribo 25 por cent, to men, 
46 per cent, to women, and 30 per cent, to cliildi*eii. Tlirco ol’ thi» four 
District Commissioners of the Central Province had allocalod 30 jicr cent, 
to men, 40 per cent, to women, and 30 per cent, to children, while one 
District Commissioner (Moyamba) had allocated 37-5 iier (sent, to m(*n, 
37*6 per cent, to women, and 25 per cent, to children. Finally, of the four 
District Commissioners of the Southern Province, one had allocated 30 jier 

^ The CoumuBSioner of the Northern Sherbro Distinct had a much moro rolined uchemu. As liis 
table (Bee Census Beport 1911, p. 36) shows, he entered for each of ihesoven tiihcH living hi liia 
distnet, for every 3 houses, 2*1 boys, 2 8 girls, 4 2 men, and 5 6 women. 

Oeasus Beport 19gl, p. 2. » Ibid., p. 31. 
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cent, lo men, 40 per eent. to women, and 30 per cent, to ehildi’en, while the 
throe others had used other devices. In the Koinadugu and ICareno Dis- 
tricts, for example, where in 1911 the ratio of children to women had 
been assumed to be in each tribe 5 to 3, it was now assumed to be in each 
tribe 2 to 3 ! 

Eor 1931 it had been planned to take a real census of the native popula- 
tion in considerable portions of the Protectorate, but this plan was aban- 
doned and the figures were again ‘obtained by an estimate based, partly, 
on enumeration’. Greater efforts, however, were made to secure adequate 
data on which to base the estimates. 

The scheme at firat submitted for the native Census w€is not approved. It con- 
tained suggestions for tho complete enumeration of chiefdoms ruled by literate 
chiefs and of part enumeration of others, the chiefs supervising the work and being 
responsible for the returns. It was suggested that if chiefs oorriod out their own chief- 
dom census imder the eye of the Distnct Commissioners, very reliable returns 
would be obtained ; there would be leas likelihood of evasion and auapioion as the 
chiofs would be able to assure their people that the Census was merely a count of 
heads and that no other purpose lay belund it. 

The objection to this schemo was both on the grounds of expense and the length 
of time it would occupy, and it was therefore abandoned .... 

As it was not found possible to have a complete enumeration of the native popu- 
lation, District Commissioners were agom asked to furnish an estimate of the 
populations of the various districts. It was hoped, however, that District Commis- 
sioners would cony out as much actual enumeration os time and circumstances 
permitted, so that a reliable basis might be obtained on which an estimate could 
be formed. In order that as much data as possible might bo collected, it was 
arranged that tlie Census operations should bo spread over a period of from three 
to six months followmg the Census date (2Qtli April, 1931) and that during tliat time 
os many villages as possible should bo visited and coimted in detail by, or under the 
pemonttl supervision of, the District Commissioners. Those villages wore to bo used 
os ‘key’ villagos; the population of the romamdor of ooch chiofdom could then bo 
calculated, tho numbers oF persons per house bemg ascortamed from these counts 
and tho house tax lists determining the remaining population in each case.^ 

A form of schedule was prepared and sont to each District Commissioner, ono of 
whicli was to bo used for each chiefdom. Tho figures and particulars for tho towns 

^ Rut BPo olbo Ocnsvii Report JU3J, p 83. ‘If the houso tnx lists aie ooricet, a very close cstimato 
of the existing population must have been the result It should be mentioned, however, that house 
totals aro probably in excess of the number of occupied houses actually existing. Houses occupied 
piovious to tho CeiibUB but actually unoccupied when the Census was taken, would still bo on the 
house tax lists; and houses under construction, but not yc>t occupied, would in some oases be 
shown by the chiefs as occupied, being in the ownership of someone. Allowances have been made 
by nil District OommisBinnors for oases of this kind, and also for the slightly varying numbers 
of pcmoiis per house in diiforoiit locabtios ’ 

The repoits on the Provincial Administration furnish ample evidence of tho discrepancies 
between the numbers of houses taxed and the actual numbers of houses. The 1924- Beport of tho 
Noithcm Province, for example, speaks (p. 4} of both under-assessments and ovor-assessments. 

‘ . theie IS a small decrease of £150 m house tax . . A considerable portion of this decrease is 

no doubt duo to a giadually increasing tendency, largely due to agricultural conditions, for famibes 
to leave the hirgoi villages and establish small villages or single houses nearer their farins. As 
a preliminary moosure, if the villagers have not got time to eiect permanent houses, they put up 
what are locally known os “sbimbeoks” of a semi-permanent typo ; a portion of these shimbecks, 
being hidden away m i emote areas of the district, evade taxation for tho time being So far, how- 
ever, as tho towns and inllages are conceined they are, in iny ojiinion, fully assesned for purposes 
of taxation Whilst on tour, T occasionally as a test count the number of houses in a village and 
ask to see the headman's receipt , it is my experience that not infrequently the receipt shows that 
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and villages examined m detail m oarli chii-ftlom weir ciileivd h.> Mm Dislnct Cmii- 
miasionera m ihcso terms and also tlio {igiu-es for tho ivinamdm of the cliwldoin, 
the district population then being ivscertainod from thoHo lorniH. 'Plus is i.lio (h-Hf, 
timo a form of any kmd was used in the Pintecioriite for the t'ensiiH of tho niiiivo 
population and that an cstnnato for each soparato cliiofdoin w.is iii.idi'. 

As woll as numbers, the detail to be eolIeeMHl for eueh ehii-fdoin iiiehidod sueli 
particulars as sox, tribe, age, literacy (includuig ability to Hjieak English), ri’ligum, 
prmcipal occupations anil infirmities ‘ 

As a matter of fact actual enuinoration was caiTiod out only on a very 
small scale. 

‘In all, 41 towns worn examined in detail and 77h dotnieiliiuy 
coimts inodu, of which 3(Ui w(ui' by the District ('otniiiis- 
Hionor personally or under his supervision and the result may 
ho regarded as ivosonubly corrnet.’ 

‘34 villages wore oxaminod and 02l> hous(>s wen* visited by the 
District Commisaioncr ivud his agents.’ 

‘ 949 houses.’ 

“Tlie Disti’iet (’omniisHioner was unable to dc'iil with nimi’ 
than tvi’clvo towns, hut theso weiv thovonghly studied. 
Those towns contamod ,367 housos, each of wlueh was visited 
and tho inhabitants onnmeratod ’ 

‘It Iff not certain how many vilhiges wore visited, hut the 
ychcdulo shows tluit 398 domiciliary counts wtui* nuuh*.’ 

one or two houseb have been paid for wlueh do nut exiut in the villdge, the eNiiliiuiition nsunlty 
being that someone has intended to build a new lioumi but hns not done so, oi i‘Ih(‘ lie liuh built 
d. new house closer tn hiu fann ’ 

The 1928 Report on tho Pi'OVUIuihI AdmiiuHtriiiion said (p 2) v\illi n‘g.iiil to (he Nortlieni 
Province ‘ . in boiiie paits of tho (uuiitry the ineienho in the iiimibei of houses is not eoninieii> 

surato with tho incicnMe in t.i\. In home places people paid the tii\ m ,iiitieipHtion of bnildnii;, 
staited to build, and then thought they hud done enough to satisfy tho (lov(>rium>nt and did not 
complete their houses. Otherb paid tax but did mil build at nil, evidently hoping Mint the old 
system of enllecting tux on "knnkos” would be reveited In iind save them the tioiihio of hiiildiiig.’ 
The same rcpoit said (p 17) conuemmg the Koutheni Provmeo ‘ I louse ta \ inen>aHeil, I t>hmU, mi- 
duly, tho increase was over 12 poi cent and I reckon that about fpei cent, would he a mil imi I mid 
satisfactory increase. Chiefs and poopio were nver-optiuiistie uhoiii the imitiher ol lioiiMes l>liat 
would bo comiileted m 1028 . ' (Acting Cloraini'iHioiier, iSoutii(‘rii I’lm iiiee ) 

The 1033 Report of tho Noi them Ihovinoe said (pp I -2). ‘Thedeoieiihe iii lloiihe 'I '.in |i!r>.'>7| . 
» duo to tho fact that the Piotoctoiate has Imen ovei iiKseHsod in llic> past, and to the laet, that old 
and demolished houses aie frequently not icplaeiHl, the ])eopie taking tins means to save tlieir 
pockets m these times of sirens when they eannot get iin adequate pure for their pnuliief ’ 

The 1034 Report stated (p 1) ‘The house tax again shews a deerease ol w Ineli ,i,i expl.niu'd 

in 1033, IS due to previous over-asMessment ’ 

The 1937 Report of tho Provineiul Admuiistititiim said (p t) with reg.ird to the Noi them I *io- 
vinco ‘Tho decrease of £924 m House Tax loeeiiits is due to iiinie eiiiefid .ihsessiiig on the piiit 
of Native Authonties who weic about to undeigo le-orgaiusiition ’ 'I’lie s.iim' reimit. staled (p. 13) 
concerning the Soutlicin I’loviiieo ‘House tax showecl a tidliiig nit of £176. 'is ltd .is eoiiipaied 
with 1936. . tlieie has always licoii a tendency lor tho local chiefs to ovei -assi'SH.’ 

Ruiolly it should be noted that even when the house legisters iiro neeurate they do not iieees- 
sanly convey an aocuiate pictuic ol changes m xsipnlation. Tho 1928 Report on the Piomih lal 
Administration said (p 7); ‘Toi iniiny years the houso tax ol the whole Proleotornte li.ih slninii 
little inorease whilst there was no doubt that the jiupiiltition was iiK're.isiiig liivestigiition proved 
that overoiowdmg was betonimg tho rule in ncaily evory village desjiite the laet that it violnted 
a fundamental native law, w os against the House Tax Ordinaneo, and iirovi'd to ho tho eomnnm 
cause of sickness ’ 

Censui Sejmit 193 J, ji. 70 Hee ibid , p 83. 

» See Ibid., pp. 110, 114. 110, 123, 128, 133, 138, 142, 118, 163, 158, 104. 


Dutrict 

Total 

houaea^ 

Fort Loko 

22,093 

Kambia 

16,022 

Karone 

15,274 

Bombah 

18,348 

Komadugu 

17,381 
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District 

Total 

houses 

Enunwration 

Moyamba 

33,746 

‘For administrative reasons tho District Commissioner was 
unable to visit many villages for tho purpose of collecting 
data. No record of tho numbor of villages and houses is 
available . . . .’ 

Bonihe 

22,131 

‘Thirty-six villages were examined in detail, 703 houses being 
visited . . . .’ 

Pujohun 

26,780 

‘Thirteen towns were examined in detail, entailing 1,100 
house counts.’ 

Bo 

38,991 

‘One complete Cluefdom, Bagbo, containing 2,992 houses, 
was censused m its entirety by the Farnmount Chief, a 
literate chief. In addition to this the District Commissioner, 
or his agent under supervision, visited and examined in 
detail 32 viUoges, contaming 2,676 houses.’ 

Kenoma 

39,602 

‘The District Coimnissionor made a most diligent census 
survey of this Distnet , ho visitod and porsonaUy supoiwised 
tho detailed counts of his agents m thiriy-one villages, con- 
taming 1,838 hoiu^. In addition two chiefdoms of 4,634 
houses were counted by the Paramount Chiefs’ representa- 
tives and clerks.’ 

Kailahun 

39,918 

‘In all, 144 towns were visited and tins entailed tho house by 
house enumeration of 9,748 houses by the District Commis- 
sioner and Ills agents.’ 

Kono 

18,884 

1 

‘In all, twenty -four towns were exammed in detail and 1,324 
houso to houHO counts mado by tho Acting District Coin- 
missionor personally or tmder his supervision. In addition, 
tho Paramount Chef’s rcpresoniativo and clerks of tho 
8awo Chiofdom oarriod out a count, which may be accepted as 
fairly rohablo, of two sections of that chiefdom containing 
923 houses.’ 


The reports for the various Districts contain furthermore the following 
comments on the estimates made 


Port Loko. Tho ncciiracy of iho Cenmis, ho far ns iho number of powons and 
(bstribution of hox ih poncornod, is couhkIc'umI to bo fairly cIoho. 

Kainbici. Tlio DiHtrict CommiHHioniT thinks that tho po])iilatioii has boon under- 
ostimatoil 

Kaivno. Ilii' Diniirict CommiHsioiicr took inliiiito ])aiiiH to roiidor mi ap]jroximati*ly 
coiToct rofiiim. Ho porHonally viHitod fifty-oight lowim and thoi'oughly <loalt with 
each. This involved detailed countft of 941) lioiiHes and it is coiiHidered, thoreforo, 
tliat tho CoiiHUR KsjnTHentH a eloso oHtimato of the actual population. 

liombali. Tlio ostimate is oonHidcnHl a fair ono 

Koinadugu Tho District CominiHsionor coiiHiderH a very fair oRtiinato of the 
population won obtained .... 

Moyoinba. ... it is connidorod that the population lion been undoreetimated. 

Boiithe. Tlie Difitnct Commissioner coiiHiders iho Census of villagos actually 
counted was accurate within a very small degi-oo of error. ... it is considei’od that 
a very fair basis to work on was obtauiod 

Pujohun. The District Comraissionor considers a very closo approximation of 
tho population has been arrived at. The figures given oro tho result of closo inves- 
tigation in towns chosen in the trade aivas as wc'll as outlying parts, and a sound 
basis was formed for oach C'hiefdom. 

Bo. The District Commissioner . . . thiiiltsthe population has boon slightly under- 
estimated. 

Kailalinn. . . . the estimate may be taken to be a very close approximation. 
Indeed, very great interest m tho Census appears to have boon taken by the District 
^ Cenms Fepoit 1931, pp. 110, 114. 110, 123, 128, 133, 138, 142. 148, 1C8, 104. 
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Conuxus8ioner, who dealt very Uiorotighly with all pomta. . . . J'lio ligurrH for 
occupatioiiB, religions, literacy and infirmitica arc also aa aocur.iU' iw iiowiblis us 
not only were counts made in tiie towns montioiiod [144], but cun-ful (‘u<tuii i«‘s w'rrti 
YTta^qA throughout the District from chiofe. Tho i-otuniH Ihori'fon* for (jus Dislricl. 
should be of value not only inaHraueli as they wo u cornicl. rojinw'ul.ition of 1 ho })4 ipu. 
lation in the District, but servo as a usofiil inodol for c-onijiarisou wil-h o( li«*r (list rids. 

Kono. It 18 quite oleai' from tho rojiort and n'tiirns sent in to tho i’rusiis OlHcc* 
that the greatest care and pains wcrti taken to ii'iulor as rloho an aiiproxiiuat ion as 
was reasonably possible. ... in tlio Kiaai jiortion of tho Distriol oloso to Kri'iich ( <!uitu>a 
he [tlie District Commissioncrl considers it quite iirobablo (.liaf< a iiiiiiibor of Kissi 
people took up temporary abode over tho border, viewing wit h distrust and .siispicKiii 
the census operations. Some allowances wore made fur this, Inil ('Vi'ti t hen it is 
considered that the Risat population has boon undor-ostiinatud. 

The Census Officer summarizes tho position as foilowH : 

This IB the fourth Oensus of tho Protoctoratu. At tho invvious (‘ensiiM'S I lit' p()])ula- 
tion figures were also arrived at by an estimate. That for li)bl was said lo liavi* bei'ii 
of a very rudimentaiy character, but for 1911 and 1921 tin* (‘s(iiiin,tos wen* basiul 
on counts carried out m various villages. As a inueh larg(‘r miutlxM' of villtigcs wero 
dealt with on this occasion it is lioped that a clusor estiiuate has Ik'oii arrived al<.' 

It seems necessary, however, to distinguish between viirious scH'tioiiH 
of the Protectorate. In the Northern Province, whi(di com pluses n(‘{irly 
one-haJf of the total population, apparently not more than ‘1,1 0(> out of 
88,118 houses were visited, and it maybe doubtful, therolbre, whcd.her the 
estimates for this Province wore closer than in 1921. The Bonibali District 
may serve as an illustration. The population hero apparently inci*t*asc‘(I l)y 
64 per cent, in 1921-31, 

It cannot be said that this iiici'oaHu is a natural one. 'riu' dilTur(>iii‘o is duo lo (jio 
system adopted in this Census and to tho discovory that tho avorago uiiiubia' pi‘r 
house is 13'31 instead uf 7 ou m 1021.^ 

The report does not tell how this ‘discovery’ wiis made, but as “tlui 
District Commissioner was unable to deal with more than 12 towns', 
containing 367 out of a total of 18,348 houses in the District., it may be 
assumed that the average number of 13-31 jiersons pei- lumsc was found 
m these towns. If this assumption is correct, the estiniak^ of 7 persons 
per house in 1921 may have led to a more coiToot total than iJu* g(‘iu*raliza- 
tion of results ascertained in 1931 by a sanifilc covering less than 2 p(*r 
cent, of aU houses. 

In three of the seven Districts of the Southern Jh-ovinco the pi'oportion 
of houses visited was also very small. In Piijehmi with 26,789 1 iouh(‘h, 
‘thirteen towns were examined in detail, entailing 1,100 houw counts’. 
The returns for the various tribes wero as follows : 





inemtstt 


1921 

mi 

Number 

Per eenl. 

Mendi^ . 

42,218 

82,440 

+40,23 1 

1 Ofi 

Gallinas 

24,641 

19,800 

- 4,(57(} 

-I!) 

Krim 

23,471 

13,734 

- 9,737 

-41 

Gola 

7,043 

6,781 

- 312 

__ 4 


TheMalenChiefdom-withl0,040peopleml931waHtianHfericdtotho Pujcluiu Dixtiict in 1!)U(I. 

^ Oauua 1Q31, p, 79. a Ibid., p. 123. 
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li Ih ueou tliafc tlie Mencli liguroB diow a largo increaBo and tlio oilier tiibos a 
docroase. These figures reveal that either the Mendi tribe was very zniioh under- 
estimated and the others overestimated in 1921 or that the reverse has taken place 
this Census ; but in view of the careful manner in which the District Commissioner 
dealt with the Census on this occasion, the detailed counts and study of conditions, 
it is probable that the former was the case.^ 

The dassification of the 20 Chiefdoms ‘according to tribal territory* 
shows 11 Mendi, 3 Gallinas, 5 Krim, and 1 Gola. The results of the counts 
in 13 towns do not afford, it seems to me, a conclusive proof that in 1921 
the population had been grossly underestimated in the Mendi Chiefdoms 
and grossly overestimated in the other Chiefdoms. 

The position is somewhat different in the four other Districts of the 
Southern Province comprising nearly one-third of the total population of 
the Protectorate. The counts covered here between 12 and 25 per cent, 
of all houses. Owing to the changes in boundaries comporisonB between 
the 1931 and 1921 returns is possible only for two Districts. In the 
Kailahuii District, in whicli one-quarter of the houses were visited in 
1931, the returns show an increase of 6*2 per cent.^ There seems to be no 
reason to assume that the 1921 estimate was far off the mark. But in the 
Kono District, in which nearly one-eighth of the houses were counted, 
the returns in 1931 were 39 per cent, lower than in 1921. 

A letter was addressed to the District Commissioner on those figures, who ox- 
plomod that the figures now furnished arc a very reasonable approximation and 
that he was satisfied that the Census was most carefully and diligently carried out 
by the Acting Distnot Commissioner ; he is of opinion that the population was grossly 
overestimated m 1921.’ 

It will be remembered that the Census Officer in 1921 likewise claimed 
that ‘there is no reason to suppose that such approximation does not 
give a reasonably correct estimate of the Protectorate natives*, but 1 
think that in those Districts where a notable proportion of houses was 
visited in 1931 the 1931 returns should be considered more reliable 
wherever there are irreconcilable differences. 

As regards the question whether and how many times a native census 
has been taken in the Protectorate there will be, I suppose, a consensus 
of oiiinion that the Census Officer, 1931, was wrong in considering the 
crude guesses made in 1901 as a census. Concerning the 1911 and 1921 
figures there may be a difference of opinion as to whether they were 
obtained by reasoned guesses or by estimates, but even the most careful 
estimate, though it may come nearer the truth than a census, is not a 
census. Finally, whether a native census was taken in 1931 or not is a 
controversial question. It may be argued that the population of nearly 
one-tenth of all houses was counted, and that if the Intensive Census in 
Northern Nigeria which covered only about 4 per cent, of the population 
is considered to be a census, a similar claim may be staked for Sierra 
Leone. But such a claim, it seems to me, would not be justified. In 
Nigeria the central authority designated the areas in which the Intensive 
Census was to be taken; the completed forms were sent to the Census 
^ Census Repmi 1931, p. 143. ’ ijuo ibid., p. 158 ’ Ibid., p. 104. 
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Office ; the Census Office tabulated and published the results. It was only 
a partial census, to be sure, but, so far as it went, it was a coiisus. Jii 
Sierra Leone it was left entirely to the discretion of the local officers in 
which and in how many places they counted the population , the solo 
purpose of the counts was to enable the Commissioners to estimate 
approximately the population of their Districts ; neither the completed 
schedules nor the results of the counts wore sent to the cont-ral authority , 
as in 1911 and 1921, all figures published arc estimates. Jt is therefore, 
I thmk, correct to say that no census has been taken as yet of the native 
population of the Protectorate, whidi apparently comprist's over per 
cent, of the total population of the Colony and Protectorate. 


II. Early Colonization 

Unlike all other British Dependencies on the African mainland the 
Colony of Sierra Leone is inhabited m a largo measure hy the dostiiMidaiiis 
of people who were settled thei*e by the British Oovornmeiii.. Ileforo 
discussing the numbers and the composition of the prosimt [)opulation I 
shall therefore discuss, in chronological order, tlio various groups oJ* |>eople 
who went to Siena Leone with special reference to what became of thorn. 

1. The Firnt Settlers 

The colonists who in 1787 sailed Irom England to Sierra Leone worn 
(a) over 400 destitute negroes and negresses, (6) about HO or (50 white 
prostitutes, and (c) about 10 white men. 

(a) ‘In 1786, the humanity of some goiitlomen was excuted i,(> wards 
the distressed blacks, who tlieii swarmed in London.’^ 'riieso weiu 
either (1) domestic slaves who had been brought from Am(*rii-a by th(‘ii* 
masters and had claimed their liberty ibllowing the famous decision 
of Lord Mansfield in 1772 that a slave on setting foot ou tlio British Isles 
became free, or (2) slaves who had cscajiod from the West Indies,'** or (li) 
slaves who during the American War ran away from their masters and 
took refuge in the English army or navy.® The naturalist Dr. Henry 
Smeathman, ‘who resided in that Coimti*y near J^’oiir Yijavs’, iiroposcd 

^ Wadstroni, *4» Ei^ay on Oolomtufioii, vol u (17UC), p S 

® Wadatiom dcucribcd tho positiou ol thoHO two gicmpb .ih loiiriwH (vol. ii, pp. 227 H): ‘'riui 
blacks liTinp; m London aie gcncinlly proiligato, boc'ausn uninstruciud, ai»l vitia1.(‘(l l)y HliiviTy : im 
many of them were once slaves of tho inoMt woiUiIchh deHenption, iiiimcly tlio ullo aitil HuporiiiioiiH 
domestic, and. the gamblers and thiuvea who infcKi the towns iii tho W. Iim1u“<. 'I’Ih'ii* aio hovoio 
laws agamst carryuig, or enticing, hldvcs from tho Ihlaiids, withont the knowledge of their ow tiers. 
Yet Bomo of thoHO fellows contii\e to conceal thenmelvos, or aie concoiiled by otIu'i'H on boaid 
ships on the point of snilmg . In London, being fnondh'HS .ind tlespist'd, on aeeoiiiit of tlioii 
complexion, and too many of them being loallv iiicnp.iblo of any iisofiil oceiipation, they sink iiite 
abject povoity, and soon become St Giles’s blaek-lnuls ’ 

During the Amencaii war, many negroes entered on boaid tho Hiitish ships oi war, or 
repaired to the British standard, and were formed into regiments of ranguis, and tliey gencsMlIy 
behaved well, both by sea and land. At tho peace in 1783, pait of thcni, as well as of tlm white 
l^alists, were conveyed to the Bahama islands, part to Nova Scotia, and others to fl. Hntaiii, 
^ London. These last, having been indigent, unemployed, despised anil forlorn, soon 
added to the vices of common soldiers and sadors those of the numerous bcggais who, notwith- 
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to settle in Sierra Leone those negroes who were willing to go. In a 
pamphlet published apparently in May 1786 he said: 

And whereas many black peraons, and people of Colour, Rofugees from America, 
disbonded finm His Majesty’s Service by sea or land, or otherwise distinguished 
objects of British humanity, arc at this time in the greatest distress, they are invited 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the plan proposed. 

The Committee, appointed for the rehef of tlio Bl^k Poor, having represented 
their unhappy situation to the Right Hon. the Lord Commissioners of the Treasury, 
Government has agreed to furnish them, not only witli a passago and provision, but 
also with cloathing, provisions for throe montlis after thoir landing, together with 
all sorts of tools and implements of husbandry, necessary for tho establishment of 
a now settlement, accoixlmg to tlie schedules annexed.^ 

The negroes were reci’uited through the following handbill:* 

It having been maturely and humanely coiihidercd, by what means a support 
might be given to tho Blacks, who seek tho protection of this govormnont; it is 
foimd that no place is so fit and proper, as tlic Gram Coast of Africa ; where the 
necessaries of life may bo supplied by tho force of industry and moderate labour, 
and life rendered very comfortable. It has been meditated to send Blacks to Nova 
fjeotia, but this plan is laid aside, os that country is unlit and improper for the 
said Blacks. 

The Committee for tho Black Poor, accordingly recommended Henry Smeath- 
mtm. Esq who is acquamted with this port of tho coast of Africa, to take charge of 
all the said pemons, who are desirous of going with him: and to give them all fit 
and proper encouragement, agreeably to tho humanity of the British Govemmont. 

Batami^a Cqffee-houae, By desire of the Committee, 

nth May, 1786. Jonas Hanwav, Chairman. 

Those who am desirous of jirotitmg by tliis opportunity, of settling in one of tlie 
most ijloosant and fertile countries in tho Imown world, may apply for further 
information to Mr. FJmnathiian, tho Author of tho Plan, and Agent for tho 
Settlement, at tho Ofiico for Free Africans, No. 14, Conon-Stroot. 

Smeatlimaii who, as agent of tho Committee for the Black Poor, 
was to lead tlie emigrants to Sierra Leone, died on 1 July 1786.® 
By that time about 300 negroes had ‘already entered their names’.* 

standing the piudigums sums Iri'ied ioi mauitaimng tho poor, disgrace tho pohee of this uapital’ 
(ibid., p 220). 

ft IS very diliiiiilt to nppnuse the numcrioal impoitaiico of tho tlirco groups fii 1772 tho nuin- 
1>er of negro slaveH iii England ivos ostimatod at 14,000 or 16,000. Many of those had died by 1786, 
but iiiuiiy otlierH hiid eoiiie in the meantime. In a letter to tho Arohbishop of Canterbury, dated 
1 Aug. 1786, CSranviUo »Shaip said: ‘The present set of nntortunato Negroes that are starving in 
oui sticets, wore brouglit hoio on very dilToient oeoasioiis Some, indeed, have been brought 
ns servants, but ehiofly by ofHoers, others were Boyahsts from Ameriea; but most ore seamen, 
who have navigated tho Kmg’s ships from tho East and West Indies, or have served in the war, 
and are thereby entitled to ample protection, and a generous loquitol’ (Hoare, Jllemoita of 
GianmneSlunptji 263) 

^ Henry Smeathmnn, Flan of a iiettlenient to be made 7ieat Sietta Leona, on the Grain Coast of 
Afiica, Intended inme pailicuJaily for the aetviee and happy eslabltshment of Blacks and People of 
Colotir, to be shipped as freemen under the directton of the OomaniUeefar Rdiemng the Black Foot , and 
under the protection of the Bi itish Oorei nment, pp. 16-17. ‘The Government hod long regarded the 
numerous Negiues who begged m the streets as a nuisauue, and thoiefore loodily consented to 
lend a helping hand to the pioject’ (Hoare, p 268). ° Smeathman. pp. 23-4. 

’ See iShaip, Bhort Bleti'h of Temporary Begulations for the Intended SeUlernerit (dated 3 July 
1786), p 41, The Oentlernan'a Magazine, 1786, vol. Ivi, p. 620 Some recent authors (Butt- 
Thompson, Sierra Leone in History and Tradition, 1926, p. 73 ; Utting, Story of Sierra Leone, 1931, 
p 82) say erroneously that Smeathman sailed with the emigrants m 1787 and died at Be,i. 

* Sharp, Short Sketch of Temporary Begulations, p 64. 
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Granville Sharps who financially, by interviewing applifaiita, and in many 
other ways had collaborated with Smeathman, now took clnu-go of all tlio 
preparations and persuaded the Government to intenflily it>R aHHiHtanco. 

provision was made for tho aettlow, both for i.mnHjK)rtinK ihc'in, and for 
supplying them withneoassanos during thoiirwt six nr eight mnnlhH of ihoir roHuloun* 
in Africa ; and Captain (afterwards Admiral) 'ITiompHon wjw apjioiuti'd lo ucctimi »uny 
them in the Nautilus sloop of war, and lo see the proniiw'H given by ‘Mr. Hharp 
fulfilled towards them." 

(6) As regards the recruitment of the while womon, Anna Maria 
bridge, in a letter from Sierra Leone dated 13 May 17{H, wrote: 

I always supposed these iieoplo had boon trausporiiMl iim riuivicJs, but. muiio 
oonversationllatelyhad with one of tho women has partly iinde«*nivcd ini>; iShoHaid, 
the women were mostly of that doscriptiou of pei’Kons who walk the of 

London, and support themsdves by tho earnings ot i>roHtituth>n ; tlial. men \ver«» 
employed to collect and conduct thorn to Wnpinng, when' l.hi*y wm'i* hito\it‘al.ed 
with liquor, then inveigled on board of shiii, and inairiotl to hlai'h mru, whom Huy 
had never seen before; that the morning after sho was marrie«l, she ri*;illy ciul not 
remember a syllable ot what hod happnneil over nigbl., and when iiirormeil, wns 
obliged to mquire, who wta her hvsbmul ? After this to the time f»l‘ < lu*ir soiling, I liey 
were amused and buoyed up by a prodigality of fair jmnnises, and grea I e\pe(‘i>a1 ions 
which awaited thorn m the country they were going to 

(c) Very little is known about tho white men who then wont to Sitnya. 
Leone. Sharp mentions an agent conductor, three HurgeonH, a (dm plain, 
a land surveyor, a town-major, and a gardener.^ 

In a letter to Dr. Lettsom dated 13 October 17H8 Sharp (l(*H(*ril»(‘(l th(‘ 
embarkation as follows: 

Many of the Black poor were oniharkiHl in tlio river 'riuimes berore ( 'lirist inns 
1780; but others delayed going on bool'd till flaniiary and Keiinmiy I7S7, lieing 
deterred by a jealousy which prevailed among them iliat ( loveriiment inlemled lo 
send them to Botany Bay, as tho transports fur that expedition weie (lien \vait>mg 
at Portsmouth, where tho ships for Siorm Leonu -were ordered idso. On (be 201.1 1 
February 1787, instead of 700 Block poor who had offered ilii'inHelves to go to Hie 
proposed settlement, them wore only 439 or 441 (for Hie aeeoimis diilei) Hint, em- 
barked on hoard tho three transxiortH ap|>oint('d for l.liem vr/,. Hie iieliiuiriiih, 
Atlantic, and Vernon — ^wluch by that time wowi all arrived a(> (*ortsnioid li. On Mie 
22d February 1787, they sailed, under tho command of ('a|)l.aiii 'riioin|Moii, of liii^ 

^ ‘Granville Sharp takoii pioredonuo of CJlarkfloii imcl Wilhciloii'i* ,ik (.Iif ]iioii<‘(<r ol (lie 
anti-slavery movement. Ho it was "who m 1772 obtiimncl fiom Lord MiiiiHlield (lie l•llll(lUH 

decision ’ (Mathifisoii, Clteat Jiritain avd the muv Tiude j) 2.) When mi 22 ISliiy 

1787 a Comnuttce was formed ‘for procuring such lufnimntinn lunl evideiu'e, and \iid)(isliiiig (lie 
same, as may tend to the abolition of the Slave-trade’, Sharp ‘as the fiither ol (.lie en ii.se in l*iiiglaiiil , 
was called to tho chair’ (Thomas Clarkson, Ilttaoiy nj the Abolition, of the SUtve-Tuulv, \«il. i, 
pp. 255-6) 

“ Hoare, pp 208-0 Thompson was ‘thou a youth of twenty’ ( IJiiU-Thomjisim, ]i 72) 

* Faloonbiidge, Tico Voyages to Siena icone 1791-9S,\> 57 She adds (]» 58) ‘(Joiid lic,iveijh' 
howtherelationof this talc made mo shudder; I questioned its voraoity, anil emiuired nl Hie other 
women who uaotly corroborated what I hod hoard, neverthelcHa, 1 cnniiol iillogether reeoneile 
myself to behove it; font is soaredy possible that tho British Govornnioiit at this iiclviiiieed ami 
enlightened^ age, envied and admired as it is by the univorso, ooulil ho capiible nf exereising or 
comtenancing such a Gothio infringement on human Liberty.’ See also Laseelles, fhnnnUr 
p 82; By whose orders and with what object this highly undosirahlo addition to the 
settlement was made is not clear. It need hardly be said that Granville . . . know nothing ot it.’ 
(I suppose that the Government gave the orders, that tho object was to got nd oi thoHo women, 
U»,t ShKp W of H.) . ^ pp 3JJ, 
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Majesty’s sloop Uie Nautilus ; but, meetmg with stomiy weather, tlioy wero separated, 
and it was the 19th March before they were all collected in Flymoutli Sound. 
Tims tlie best part of the season was lost, and many of the people hod been on board 
above three months, and were become very sickly. Unhappily, the allowance of 
rum, granted to them by the Govomment with the most benevolent mtention, 
really proved their greatest bone : many of them drank their whole day’s allowance 
at once, and got drunk with it: and this irregularity, together witli a diet of salt 
provisions, and being I'ather too much crowded between decks, increased tlie sick- 
ness, and occasioned the loss of more than fifty lives, it is said, even before they 
reached Plymouth. Other bad consequences of the rum were disagreements and 
mutmous behaviour, for which twonty-iour wore discharged, and twenty-three ran 
away. Nevertheless, by an accomit before me, 411 settlers sailed from Plymouth 
on the 8th April 1787 ; so tliat they must have had some recruits, tliough idioy are 
not mentioned m the list.^ 

This account of Sharp, who does not mention the white prostitutes 
sailing with the negroes, is evidently not accurate. It seems that about 500 
or 510 passengers — about 440 male and female black and about 00 or 70 
male and female whites — ^were embarked in Portsmouth,® that 50 or more 
died,® 24 were discharged, and 23 ram away, and that finally 411 (black 
and white) sailed from Plymouth,* of whom 34 died at sea® and 377 
arrived on 9 May 1787 in Sierra Leone.® 

A ‘grant of land to lus Majesty from King Tom, the then neighbouring 

^ Ibid., pp. 316-16 

^ Tho Report of the Ootnmtaatoners of Inquiry, 1827, First Port, p. 8, contains the ertonoous 
htatement tliat 441 individuals, of whom 60 were white women, embarked, and this statement has 
since often been repeated (see, for example, Kennan, Freetown IHOO to 1S70, p. 11). Oenaus Report 
J93J, p. 8, says orroneously: 'It is not recorded whether any of the Afiicans were females: it is 
probable they were all males.’ Statements ooueeming the number of white passengers vary a great 
deal. Tt is sometimes given as 60 (see, for example, Repoit of Sierra Leone Company 1791, p. 3; 
Maophorsoii, Annahi of Oomm&ce, vol. iv, p. 128), while sometimes the number of white women 
alone is said to have been 00 (see above). One of the women interviewed by Mis. Falconbridge 
(sec p. 61 below) told her that ‘upwards of one hundred unfortunate women weie sudueed from 
Mngland’, while the Uoinmissioner of Inquiiy on the West Coast of Africa {Report, 1842, Port 11, 
ji 246) put tho number of 'white females’ at 40 Bntt-Thompson says (p 72) that there 'wero 
sent nine oilioials and bixty-two white women picked up from tho streets of London and Pui'ts- 
inouth’ (but he does not quote his Hoiiice, and some of his Htatements concerning the journey are 
obvinutdy incorrect). 

As regards the male blaok who went to Sierra Leone Sharp stated that they wore ‘ohiefly Sea- 
men, that had served m tlie Boyol Navy, lost War, or as Bangers with tho Army in the American 
Woods’ {Free Enqliah TenrUory in Africa, pp. 9-10; see also the letter to his brother, dated Jon. 
1788, Hoare,p 260). Later reports even said that they were all men discharged from tho army and 
navy after the Amencan War (see, for example. Repot t on the West Coast of Africa, 1842, Part II, 
p 246, Maitin, Histoty of Cohntes, 1843, p. 631). But some recent writms say that they were 
mainly or exclusively negro slaves brought l^ their masters to England (see Census Report 1931, 
p. 8 ; Evans, An Eatly Constitution of S%en a Leone, 1932, p. 26). It seems, however, unlikely that 
many former domestic slaves should have been so adventurous, and I am molined to think that 
tho description by the ooilier writers was ooireot. 

^ Auoo^ing to Repot t of Siena Leone Company 1791, p 6, ‘about 60 died before they left 
Plymouth’. Many of the negroes and of the white women were apparently m ill health when they 
boaidod tho ships; see ibid , pp. 3-1 

*■ 1 bee no reason to assume that any recruits were added at Plymouth Sharp and Wodstrom 
(vol 11 , p 221) made this assumption because they erroneously thought that the 411 people who 
sailed from Plymouth were all black * See Report of Stetra Leone Company 1791, p. 6 

** According to Report of the Oommiasioneis of Inquiry, 1827, First Port, p. 20, ‘the original 
Settlers fioni London, in 1787’ numbered 312, and acoordmg to Ordmaneea ofSi&ta Leone 1853- 
1860, p 248, the ‘North Americans’ who amved m 1787 numbered 347. The number of negroes 
who actually arrived was, I think, higher than 312 and lower than 347. 
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chief, was obtained for their use by Captain Tlioinpson’,* and the pas- 
sengers were disembarked on 15 May.^ A site was chosen for l.ho town 
where Freetown is now,® and ‘the lota were drawn and ap])ropria1.od' on 
12 June.* But ‘the rains set in’ on 28 June, and ‘the huts of the colonists 
were neither wind nor water-tight, which increased the inortaldy st) inii(*h 
that, though in June only 9 died, no fewer than 42 were carried olT in 
July’.® By 16 September, when Captain Thompson sailed, altogether 86 
of the 377 immigrants had died® while 15 had run away ' ’Phus 170 or 
more, that is about one-third of those originally cml)ark(^d liad (lit‘d 
within about seven months, while 62 or nearly one-eighth had i-un awey 

^ Bepatt ofSietra Leone Company IWt, p. 3. 8 po aluo Kharp. Free riinjlii.It Tetiitnnj in Afiirn, 
p. 3; ‘Tho ‘DiBinot, lately purohdHod by (iovouiment for the now 3<W-S(>ttlciin>nl. sil Mioi r.i booiic, 
la nearly twice as large os tho valuable Taland uf BnibodooH, bi'ing 20 Milch M|iiaiv, 

266,000 Acres (and muob more may bo caaily obtavinod) of Land, w<dl walcrcd wilulnuius 

Springs, and situated on a fruitful PenmHula, bctwwn two iiobb' niiviB«bli* (tin- grc.it 

River of Sierra Leona, and tho Shorbro,) which remvp tin* Wntem of many iit.lii'is.* ('I’Iiih 
pamphlet was published anonymously at the Iteginmiig of 1700; its luitlnu, .leeoxliiig li» Hoare, 
p. 347, was Sharp ) All early Bouroes give as area 20 miloH Htpiure, or dciO iiiiIi'm, or 2rit>.0ll0 

acres. Only once — ^in bis letter to Pitt of .luly 178)0 — ditl Khiirp, pr ol>.ibIy bj a slip «if ficn. ndor 
to the 'cession of twonty squaro miles of land' (Hooro, p 356) liobcrt JMonigoinory Mm t.iii, who 
in his Hiatory ojthe Brvtidi Poaaeanona tii the Indiun and Allanlir Oeean (IS:t7. p. 2 1 1) iiiul in Ins 
Hiatory of the Oaloniea of the Bi timh Empire (1843, p. 531) still spolvc of 'a ol gi omul 20 iiiiIph 
square’, sold in The Brihah Calomea (1862, vol. iv, p. 177) that the imrchusc* i ompi ihisl ’twenty 
square Tnilaw of tomtory’, and this erroneous htatomeiit that tho ariM. was only 20 square nules has 
Binoe been made over and over again (see, for example, Butt-'l'IioinpHon, ]). 7 1 , l•<v(>ll^o ( Martin, 
BritiahWe8tAfriean8et&etmntaJ750~lft'^l,'PP l06,120;LaHeelli*s, ]> K3;fV«««,s liijnirl /').■{/. p.H). 

The grant by King Tom (and its ooniirmatiou by King ilaminy) was diseussisl on 30 May I'lil 
m the House of Commons. 'Mr. Buxton oaknowlcclgcd it gave him plcMistiro to h(>(> i lint a iliHeront 
modo of obtaming foreign tomtory had taken pkuxMiithemstiUicp of AFriea, lioin that wliieli liiiil 
hitherto prevailed in other quartora ul tho glulie. The mark oi a King Tom or King •laiiiu* sule 
senbod to a grant, was to him infinitely inoio satisfiicloiy, than the iiboniinalile anil barbaruiis 
practice of seizing upon tcriitory by driving iiiliabitnntH from their 1 * 011 )^ 1 ^.’ But. Mr. Stanley 
(Attorney-General for tho Leeward Islands) ndieulorl the grani, ‘iiroiioiineiiig it a eireunistaiiee 
thatwouldTendoruBtholaughiugHtookof Muropi'’ {hnliimentmy l{Mjit,ler,\i>\ x\i\,])p 5K1 2) 

* Seeletterof 'Chief Magistrate’ Weaver (a iiugru) to Kliarji, 23 Apr 17KK, lloiire, p. 321. 

* For details oftheorigmal location SCO Luke, ‘iSomo Notes on tlieCivoIes anil tbeii Lmiil p .''>3. 
Captain Thompson named the harbour Saint (tcmigo’s Bay (see SIniip, Fire Miiijtift/i '/’riiilnii/ in 
A/iico,pp 6-7) The town was naniid (Iran ville Town (sec lloaie,]) 31 1), micl Shiiip iwiiiieil ilie 
Colony 'Provinco of Froedoin’ Tins name wbioli w.ih to show that no sl.ivi' tiiiltic u .is allow eii 111 
the Colony appears for tho first tune 111 a letter iiom iSliai*]) ‘to the worthy Inli.ibil.mlM oi the 
Provmce of Freedom, on the Mountains ofSioiia Iji'one’, dated 1(> May 17SK (see dad , p 321) 

* SeeletterofSharptoDi.LettRom.lSOut l7H8,ibul., p.3I7. ^ Wadstioin, \ol 11 , pp 221 2. 

" Sharp, in a letter to a lady in Now York, dated 12 , Ian 17K8 (lloivie, ]>p. 313 I I), said Hint f he 

delay of the ships ‘fatally postponed their anival on the coast till the lamy season l•omml•lll‘ed , 
whereby dreadful fevers and a great mortality ensued, the peiqilo not having had time lo prepaie 
sufficient shelter and accommodation fur themselvus at then l.imlmg lint the giealesti bliime ol 
aU IS to be charged on the intcinpcrnneo ol the jieople tht>ni.selves, lor llie most of ilieiii (liolli 
Whites and Blacks) became so besotted during the voyage, tli.it they w ere tot.ally unlit lor iiiiHiiiess 
when they landed, and could hardly be prevailed on to assist in eieetmg their own bills itesides, 
the distempers occasioned by their inteinperonoc ciUTied oil a liiige proportion ol them heloie 
they reached tho coast, so that the climate of Africa is by no meaiiH eh.iigeahle with tla> mor. 
tahty . . . .’ Sharp emphasized over and over again that tho inmUlitv on tlie coast was not .il.trilm- 
table to the ohmate. See his letters to his brother Dr. J. Sharp, 22 M ai . 1 788 ( 11 1 lare, p :i H) ), to 1 ha 
settletB, 16 May 1788 (ibid., p 326), and to Dr. Lottsom, 13 Oct. 1788 (ibid., ]). 3115), See also 
in this connexion Fvidenoe of Captain Thompson before a Conimittee of tlie House ol I'oiiiiiions 
(Minvt^ofEmdenceonSlave-TtademO,pp 173-4) , Wndstrom, vol. 11 , p 221. 

In his letter to Dr Lettsom, 13 Oct 1788, Sharp mentions thico Europeaiis who h.id died the 
agent conductor (12 June 1787), the town-major, and tho gardonot (see lloare, p. 317) 

’ See Bepoit ofStetra Leone Company 1791 ^ p. 6, Wadstrora, vol. 11 , p 8. 
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(23 ill England and 15 in Sierra Leone) or been discharged (24 in England). 
Their number was, therefore, reduced to 276, of whom 212 were black 
men, 30 black women, 5 white men, and 29 white women.^ 

In the following years mortality was apparently low. 

li clues not appear . . . that after the first year waa passed, there was any oxtra- 
uidinary mortality ; it is even said by Green, one of the settlors now in England, 
who lived always with them, that during the two succeedmg years he docs not 
bolievo above five or six died out of near 200, who were then living m the same town.i^ 

But when the chaplain of the Colony came home in March 1788 he told 
Sharp that just before his retm-n the number of settlers was ‘only 130 
persons in all:® which great reduction he did not attribute to sickness, but 
merely to emigration , for they were too poor, it seems, to purchase hve 
stock of the Natives, without which even the best land becomes almost 
useless, and affords but a scanty subsistence’.* Dispersion into the 
neighbourhood continued in the spring and ‘sometimes there were not 
above forty persona left’.® In a letter to Pitt, written in June or July 
1788, Sharp reported that ‘all the surviving White people, the three 
surgeons, and the land-surveyor that was sent out last year at the expense 
of Government, have actually entered the service of the slave-dealers, and 
that the greater part also of the Black poor are gone into the same detest- 
able service at different factories in the neighbourhood, and some even on 
board the slave-ships ’.® Some of the negroes were sold themselves as slaves.’ 

1 tSce ilnd., p 221 The aocoimty for tU(^ iiiRt two years novor mention the presence of a child. 
However, the ‘Cine! Alugistrato’ in his letter dated Siena Lcoue, 23 Apr. 1788, wrote to Sharp: 

‘ I inform you Hint I was the person that went on boaid the Vernon at first, with my wife and child, 
and there eonthiucd till wo amved at Uieira Leone’ (Hoare, p. 322). 

liepott of Htena Leone Company 1791, p B The negro Green may not have been on accurate 
Ht-atisticiaii, but uh noiio oi the many available Icttei's complain of mortality (though they com- 
]ilaiii ol iiiaiiy other thiiigH) it is safe to asHuino that it was actually not high. This would suggest 
that the iimni emme of the exechsivc mortahty in the first rainy season was the lack of adequate 
shelter and that the inteiiipeianeo of tlie settlers w'liieh has often been described os a decisive 
f.ietor did not ]iliiy sueli an impoitant pait 

It slioiild lie noted, howevci , tlnit this figiiie, which has been universally accepted as true, was 
])osHibIy not ( oi i ect, as the chn])l.un had lived hu finm the settlement. When Oaptam Thompson, 
on 14 Alay 171)0, was asked by Hie Keleet Committee of the House of Commons 'Did they [the 
negroes | shew any attention or respect to tlio mngeon or clergyman that wont nut with thorn 7 ' he 
.iiihw eied ‘ None , on the eoutinry, they could nut bopersuadodto build the clergyman a habitation, 
or liny jilnee of piililu woislii]), w'hicli was obliged to be performed, whilst [ staid, under a large 
ti'ee, fre({ueiitly nieomiiioded by ram , and at my deiiaitnre the clergyman was obliged to take up 
hiH abodu with the iactur of Bens Island, a gieat distance from them up the Bivm'’ (Mmutea of 
IS I nlence on Hlane-Tt ode 1790, ji J 73) The choplnm stayed on that island all through the winter, 
a Hick man, Hullering fiom conbunijitiun, and called at the settlement only on his way back to 
Mngliiiid * Sharp’s letter to Di Lottsoin, 13 Oct. 1788, Hoare, p. 317. 

''' Sliaip's Icttei to Tlioinah Steele (one of the piincipal secietaries to the Lords of the Treasury), 
dated 4 May 178!), ibid , p 337. Sec nlho Sharj), Ftet English TeiiUory m Afttca, p. 10 '. . . the 
Coinmunity has honietnncb been reduced, by desertion, to 30 or 4:0 Afen ’ 

Home, ]) 328 The ‘ Chief Magistrate’ wrote to Sharp on 23 Apr. 1788 : 'Several of the people 
hii\ e left the jilaee, I may safely say the chief part of thorn ; some a trading in vessels for slaves, 
othci at factories, doing w hat they can to got provision for their support, for wc arc very much in 
distiesN lien'’ (iliul., p. :)22). The Kuropeaiis hod hardly an excuse fur entering the servioo of the 
hlti\e-tradeis — oiiu of thu huigeniiH, in a letter to Shaip, ‘uoknow'lcdged his having boon drawn 
iiw’iiy tiy the oiler oi a considcrahlc salary’, see ibid ,p 328 — but luniiyncgio settlers probably hod 
no othci nu'aiih of c.ii ning a livelihood. (Koniv ]> 328, indieatcs the names of the tliii'e surgeons, 
but two ol those thus named came actually only later to Sioira Leone ) 

’’ Thu ‘C'liicf 111 Command’ Herd (a negro) wnitc m Sept. 1788 to Shatp that the settlers 'got 
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When Sharp had learned through the chaplain of i-ho reduct ion in t.lio 
number of settlers he became ‘apprehensive that all the rest would i>e 
obliged to disperse in like manner, unless a speedy sa]iply of live slock, 
with some recruits, could be immediately sent outV and on 2;} April 
1788 he chartered at his own expense the Myro, a brig of IdO tons.'^ He 
decided to send this time chiefly white colonists, and at first apparently 
accepted the applications of 60 people® but ‘for fear of crowding the 
vessel too much ’ selected SO of them. However, ‘several of those that had 
been admitted deserted the vessel, just as she was ready to sail, when it 
was too late for me to make up the complement ; whereby only thirty -nine 
passengers, instead of fifty (the intended number), actually sot out’.^ 
The Myro (Captain Taylor) sailed on 7 June,® ‘touched at »si. Jago, one 
of the Cape de Verd Islands, and did not arrive at H. Leona till tJie 0th 
of Aug.’® The new colonists again greatly disapjiointed Sliarp. 

Of these [39], twelve died of fevem tmd ouo by a woiuid. Iimr were left, nt- iln' 
Cape de Verd Islands, and two rotumed ; so that only twenty nniuiiu tliciv.^ 

All the White people whom I sent ont last y«*ar, to iwsiHt ui i hi' scl.tlc- 

m^t, have been wicked enou^ to go mto tlio sorvice ol the Slave 'I’raile at tiu* 
neighboiiring factories, having been enticed away, T siipjioHc', hj Ingh Avages . . , 

But in other respects the arrival of the Myro proved to ho a huc.(!Ch.s. 

Great numbers of the dispersed settlers returned on the arrival of t he 
and Kmg Naambanna, one of the most powerful ehiofs in that iM‘iglih()uvl«MMl, whu 


m a little trouble with King Tom, and he catolicd two of them, niid Holil them on )«).ir<l a Ereneii' 
man bound for the West Indiea’, He further wud that five of the HettU^rn ‘went up to 
bland, nnd broke open a faotory belonging to ono tlaptum HoyH, and niiole a mimlK>r of llihigK; 
but they were detected, nnd Captain Boys nold tlio whole live of them’ (ilnci., p. hc>o elHO 
Sharp Blotters to Thomas Steele, ibid.,p 330). SomomoieHcttlnrH woivkidnajijHMl jnt]iefollr>winn 
two or three years (see, for example, liejmrl nf Hiejta Lamp (,'omimny 1701, p]). lOn 7). But most 
of the captured negroes wore released. 


^ Sharp’s letter to the settleis, 16 May 1788. Himre, p 337. 

1* 328, and his li-itcr lo Dr. liotlwnii. 

13 Oct. 1788, itnd., p. 818 

• See his letter to the settlers, IG May 1788, ibid., p 325. 

^**®o”‘* 13 1788, ibid.,p. 318. Jn his letter to'I’lionmH Steele. -I May 

I7ra, he reported that the ‘thu-ty-mne’ wore ‘chiefly White jieojile’ (ibid , ii 337) In Ins leltin 
to John Jay (President of the Society at Hmv York for promoting the Mamimihmon oi Sl.ues . &r , 
and protecting such of them as have been hbernUd), 7 Mar 178!). ho hihiI that he had Hent. out 

MaepherHon(vol.iv.i. 175) hays enoneouHiv 
that the 60 people. Sharp had seleotod, were all negroes 

* ^ l^tsom, Hoaro, p. 318 t WadHlioni, vol li. p. 32;t. 

^ P 337. See also Hh.iip’H letter to .I.iv, 7 Mar. 

aettlamBnf 1^ rowivotl the long-expet, ted letteih'lumj the 

Ireonnt* » of Captain Taylor’s prwmlings -I «ni wniv lo mlt.rin yoii, that lli.‘ 

Sme ^rfavourablo than I had reason to exjieet. ilnrtoen jk-imhih'.,..!, of thii ti . 

ever’ passengers Imtl been ill. 'I’ltis. lion . 

thfrada wo^d !«■ ^tnhuted dtogether U> the ehmate, but It, a tot.d neglei t in elea , ,ng 

"1 Mgment in the settlers, wlm have lanU, 

^hrSsfenMre rf^hVr “ strong liquors (notwithstanding i.he oivinest wiuning 1 gai e I., 

coMimnT™lrtter‘To^^ impediment and sickness ’ (Ibid., p. 33fi ; hp.. ai„c, .n ii.,h 
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bofore refused to sign tlie former deed of purchase for the laud, and lately, just before 
the arrival of the Myrot liad even, given the settlers warning to quit the settlement, 
has now formed a solemn covenant with Captam Taylor in behalf of the settlers ; 
and, in consideration of the presents received as the stipulated price of re-purchase, 
has signed a complete deed of resignation to the Settlers for ever, of all the land 
before granted by King Tom, whoso successor, smee his death, has also signed the 
deed, with some other chiefs so tliat my sending the Myro has really saved the 
settlement. . . . 

Wlien Captain Taylor left the settlement last September, the number of people 
was still about one hundred and tliirty m all,* and I have no doubt they will gla^y 
receive any free Negroes that the States of America shall be pleased to assist with 
passage, provisions, and necessaries for defence and establishment . . . 

Many more returned to the Colony after Captain Taylor had left, and 
finally the settlers numbered again ‘about 200 persons Men, Women and 
Children’.^ But the Colony did not prosper, and on 22 or 23 July 1789 
Sharp received letters from the ‘Chief Magistrate’, his wife ‘in the name 

^ The treaty (reprinted m Bntiah and Foreign State Papeta 1872-3, vol bcui, pp. 1091-2) 
contained a Deolaration which began as fallows. ‘Know oil men by these preaenta that I, King 
Nambaner, Chief of Sierra Leone, on the Grom Coast of Africa, by and with the oonaent of the other 
Kings, Prineea, Chiefs, and potentates aubaonbmg hereto, in consideration of the presents, as by 
a list annexed, now made me by Captam John Taylor, of flis Britannio Majesty’s brig Miro, m 
behalf of and for the sole benefit of the free community of settlers, their heirs and successors, 
lately arrived from Kngland, and under the protection of the British Government, have granted, 
and by these presents do grant and for evei quit claim to a ceitain district of land for the setthng 
of the sold free community to bo theirs, their heirs and successors, for ever; that is to say, all the 
land, wood, water, &;c , which ore now contained firam the bay commonly called 'Frenchman’s 
Bay, but by these presents olionged to that of St. George’s Bay, coastwise up the River Sierra 
Leone to Gambia Island, and southerly or inland from the river side, 20 nules ’ The treaty was 
signed by Captam Taylor, three settlers. King Nambaner (Naimbanna) and four other native 
representatives (but not King Jammy). To it was added the foUowmg Note: ‘This is to certify to 
all to whom tliese presents may come, that wo whose names axe hereunto subsonbed make oath 
that the purohoac of the land, &c., made by Captain Thompson was not (to our oertam knowledge) 
valid, it having been purchased from people who had no authority to s^ tlie same ’ 

It must have been very difiSuult indeed for the naval officers (Thompson, Taylor, Clarkson) who 
concluded ti'eaties on behalf of tlio British Government between 1787 and 1792 to appraise 
correctly the lospectivo rights of Naimbanna and 'the other Kings, Prmces, Chiefs, and potentates ’. 
The ‘other kings’, whoso kmgdom often comprised only a village of peihaps fifty huts and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, frequently deceived the Europeans by oloimmg a sovereignty which they 
did nut in fact enjoy, and this deception was the easier as their oveilord often chose not to mter- 
fero immediately but to wait and see how matters would develop. Governor Clarkson, who at 
first also misundeistood the position (see his Journal, 28 Mar. 1792, Ingham, Stetra Leone after a 
Uuiidied Yeaia, p. 33), recogimsed, aftei having attended several palavers, that ‘the other kings’, 
Stc , were vassals of King Naimbanna. ‘I understand the dominions of King Naimbanna extend 
fioin this nver up to Rokclle and the inteiior country eastward, about two-and-a-half days* 
journey, inckoncd at forty mile per day, and southward towards Sherbro, four or five days’ 
journey. The power of Kmg Naimbanna is absolute, though in matters of consequence he does not 
appear to like deciding without the ooncurrenoo of the mfenor chiefs m the country; but if he 
grows angry with them, they will oil submit to his opinion , . {.Diary ofOkurkaon, 4 Oct. 1792, p. 72). 

* Butt-Thompson says (p. 76). ''When the sumvmg twenty passengers landed they found 
waitmg them 29 white women, 30 black and mulatto children, 6 officials, and 66 Negroes AH the 
rest had died.’ But this statement is inaccurate. The 130 people whom Captain Taylor left in tlie 
Colony mduded not only the dispersed settlers who had returned after the arrival of the Myto but 
also practically all those who hod come on the Myi o. ‘All the rest ’ had not died ; many had migrated 
to other places It seems, moreover, unlikely that none of the 29 white women whom Captain 
Thompson left there a year earlier should have died or emigrated. Finally, it is out of the question 
that there should have been os many as 30 children. 

’ Sharp’s letter to Jay, 7 Mar. 1789, Hoore, pp. 335-6. 

* Sliarp, Flee Enghah Tetntoiy in Aft ica, p. 10 ; see also Sharp’s letter to Hopkms, 26 July 1789, 
Hoare, p. 343. 
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of the ladies of Sierra Leone’, and three other negroes, in whiuh they 
recinired that some respectable merchants or factors iiiighfi be pi*cvailcd 
on to settle among them.^ Sharp, who could not aiTord t.o carry the liimn- 
cial burden of such an undertalong,® answered on 1 1 NovcMulior 17S«: 

I am exerting myself as much as pofwiblo. to tMigago several rc>sjMH'tal»l«' nu'rduuils 
and gentlemen to form a Company, in order In carry on an luuKuirahU* trait' with 
the coast of Africa; and I have at last groat hoi>cK of hucocks “ 

But in the meantime the settlers had become involved in a tlispute be- 
tween a British warship and King Jammy, the sum'SKor of King 'foin, in 
the course of which the British burned the town of i.hc King. After th(^ 
warship had left, a palaver was called of all the siuTounding t'biefs who, 
by a judicial sentence, ordered the town of tlio settlors to be burned down, 
giving them three days’ notice to quit. 

About 180 or 200 settlers, leaving their jilautatiouH, anil a gn'iit tiunnt.it.y of 
poultry behind them, wore then dispemctl. The Agent of the [ English 1 Slas o Kiu-t i »ry 
fat Bance Island] gave them protoeiioii for tlie first five or six works at li« ill’s Islmnl 
in the neighbourhood, but they wein f«'ut away aftrrwanls io Par Hosini’s 'Pown, 
12 miles up the country.^ 

The town was destroyed in November 1789,® but iShi'ii*|> rt«!eived ‘i.lio 
melancholy news ’ only in April 1790.® In the meantiino be bad siK'ci'edcd 
in founding a Company of Merchants, the St. George's Hay ( loin j)any. I’lie 
first meeting was held on 17 February 1790,’ aiul iSluirp sent lio l*b(i King 
a ‘Memorial of Granville Sharp, Citizen of London, in Hebalf of biinsclf 
and Others’ which ‘humbly sheweth* 

That the Black poor, and others, siibjocls of tls' Crown of (Irrat Ilrilaiii, wlio 
settled on the land lately purrliasrd by your Maji'sty for thoir uso at> Sii'rra LnuiM, 
consisting, by tho last occomii, oi alicmt two liumli'i'il jirrsons, inrn, woinrn, uiiil 
obildren, ore so extremely poor that they oiuniot riTi'ctnally avail tlinnsi'lvrs of tho 
extraordinary natural advontagufl of that fruitiul anil Jiralthy tlihiiict. witlmul. muho 
further aid; and therefore they have I'anicslty rciiufsteil in thoir liist> lollors, lliati 
some morohants or factors might be imluct'd to settio anioiig tlioin, in oidor (o koop 
up a constant communication bot-wi'i'ii liingliintl and tlio now Eiiglisli loirilor,N iii 
Africa, whereby tliey hope to procui'u the niH’OHsaiy niii and assist 11 . 1100 . 

That your Memorialmt, in consequence of this re(|ii(‘st, lias holifit.i'd mitl olitiuiiod 
promises from several inspeutahlc gentleiiiim and inoreliaii1>s of Londnii, (liat lliey 
will form themselves into a Coinpmiy, luul advanee their respool.ive sliaros oiid 
proportions of money, to enable them to send iiropc'r laetors and itgoiil.s to SI.. 
George’sBay, the principal harbour of tho iiirw Niiglish territory, in order to proiiioto 
and carry on the trade of the sottlemunt in British manidaeturos wil.li tiu' Natives 

^ See Sharp’s letters to Thomas Stcole, 2H July, Jlouii*, p .‘Wfl, .iiid tn tin* IiilmliilanlH cil (lian- 
TiUe Town, 11 Not., ibid., p 344, Sharp, i'Vee/ifHt/hM/i 7'eiM^iii/ ni Afiirn, p. 

* See his letter to the settlers, 22 Jan 17t)l’ ‘ . . it WfiH iii>t in niy powiT, as iiii iikIivuIiiiiI, l.«i 
send you any immeduto aasistanco, having ahiifUiy sunk nhovo 1,400 1. ofiiiy own pi'iviit.i* ioiluiie 
in endeavouring to promote yonr weltai'o, partly in sending out Heltlors anil fiiitlior assiHliiince liy 
the Myro bug m 1788, and paitly in assisting poor People of Culimr lu'io, who iiiv ileHirmis of gonig 
to the settlement, and supportmg scvcial settlers letiirned fiurn thenco . . .’ ( lloiire, p. .'I.'j'.l ) 

® Ibid., p. 34:7. 

* Eepoit of Siena Leom Company 1791, pp. 6-7; sot* also ibid , p. 37, and J'/UJ, pp. U)2 3. 

“ See Wadstrom, vol. ii, p. 226. 

® See Sharp’s letter to the settlers, 27 Sept. 1700, Hoare, p 367. 

’ The Directors included Wilberforce and Thornton. See niinutus of tliu luoetiiig, Wadstioni, 
vol. 11 , pp. 224r^. 
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of tlio noighboTirmg coast and rivers m Africa, provided yoxu' Majesty will be pleased 
to grant them a Charter of Incorporation.^ 

Sharp had written on 13 February to Wilberforce • ‘It is of great impor- 
tance to the safety of the New Settlement, that the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion should be expedited as soon as possible.’® Yet, in spite of all his 
efforts, he did not obtain the desired charter.® But the Company worked 
without a charter until 1791 when it was transformed into the financially 
much more powerful Sierra Leone Company.* 

Apparently in May 1790 Sharp got further news about the condition of 
the settlers. 

... I have boon iiifomiod iliut ihoy have obtamed some land from ono of the 
African Cliiofs, about nine miles above Bonce Island, m the some river, with leave 
to build houHos; that about seventy of thorn still persisted m keeping together, 
though much pama bad boon taken to soporate them ; that about eiglit or ten of 
them, being aitillcors, woi'e employed at Bonce Island ; tliat several more of them 
wore at Rolianna, a town adjommg to the settlement, imder King Naimbanna, and 
that the rest were dispersed on tlio coast — so that I have no iloubt of tlieir re- 
assembling os soon as their land can bo rooovorod.^ 

Thereupon the St George’s Bay Company decided on 27 August to 
send the cutter Ijo^mrig as soon as possible with a supply of clothing and 
provisions to Sierra Leone.® But this ship did not sail until December.'^ 
In the meantime the Company had appointed Alexander Falconbridge® to 

^ Hoare, p 360. Sco also Sliaip, Fr^ English Tenitary in Aftiea, pp. 10-13. 

* Hoare, p. 3S0. 

* He had on interview with Pitt, apparently on 24 or 26 Apr , and sent him letters on 20 Apr., 

10 June, in July, on 28 Aug , and possibly also in Septembor (see Hoare, pp. 361-8). In his letter 
of 28 Aug he apealcs of 'the opposition of the Attorney-General to their fthe Company’s] very 
roasoiiablo proposal of a limited Charter without any ezdluBive privileges’. Bee also in this con- 
nexion Reasons against yising a TernUnial Grant to a Company of Me/rcAants, to Colonvse and 
Cultivate the Peninsula of Riena Leona, on the Coast ofAfiwa, p. 14: ‘The present BubBcribors are 
only lUO individualH, at £ 60 a picuc, applying for a grant of territory on the coast of Afnca equal to 
all the West IndicH, and which would cost 70 milhon, before they could settle it ’ (A pencil mark 

011 tlio titlu-iiagc of tho copy of tlua pamphlet m the British Museum gives Mr. Campbcl as 
author ) 

Boo also Eveline Martin, pp. 108-9, os regards tho opposition from the Company of Merchants 
Trading tu Africa. 

* Boo p 63 below. 

Blimp’s loiter to Pitt, 10 Juno 1700, Hoare, p 363. 

" Boo Sharp’s letter to Piit, 28 Aug. 1700, ibid , p 365. 

^ See jiustBciipt to Sharp’s letter to tho settlers (of 27 Sept ), dated 14 Dec. 1700, pnnted in 
The Royal Gazette and Steiia Leone Advertise}, 7 Mar. 1818, p 67: ‘Though the Lapwing Cutter, 
was ordered luid pieparcd fur Sailmg in September lust, yet so great has been the urgency and 
nnccitamty ui irablio aifairs in the expectation of a war (which now, God be thanked, is at an 
end) that we could not venture to give Alexander Kennedy, his £mal orders for Sailing ’till 
this day.’ 

" Palconhiidgo had been to the coast of Afiica os a surgeon of slave ships for four voyages, but 
‘ had leit tho trade upon principle’ and had settled m England, where he collaborated with Thomas 
Clarkson and the committee for the abolition of the slave trade (see Thomas Clarkson, vol. i, 
pp. 348-63, 460-(i(), 4(>3). On tho instance of Clarkson he ‘quitted his comfortable situation at 
Ludway, tu enlist in tlie present (though I fear chimerical) cause of freedom and humanity' 

( E'alcunbiidge, p. 117) Unlike most other of&oers sent to Sieira Leone m the 179U’s ho was on 
uncompromising enemy of tho slave-traders. (Zachary Macaulay, on 18 June 1793, wrote quite 
indignantly in his Journal . ‘ JTalconln idgo’s professions and conduot indeed gave the Slave-traders 
groat xcoBun to bohevo that nothing less was mtended than to lum thorn by the most unfair 
means . .’ (Viscountess Knutsford, Life and Letteia of Zachary Macaulay, p. 27).) 


33 
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be their cliief agent, and on 6 January 1791 he embai-ked^ with a comniiH- 
sion to ftyp-TviiTift and report on the state of the Colony, to colloct the Hettlors 

1 See laJconbridge, p. 4. Hooie, p. 273, and Evans, p 27, say that PftU'onhrid«o rnilnl in Mvpt. 
1790: this is evidently a mistake. On the other hand, Sharp cannot hiivo writtan to the hoUIith 
as late OB 22 Jon. 1791 (see Hoare, pp. 359-00): ‘Tho Company havo appomtod Mr. AU'muuUt 

Paloonbndge, the beorer of this letter ’ Some wiitors, for oxaiiiplo Hv<>lin« aiiirlui (p. 1 10), 

Bay that Paloonbndge soiled in tho Lapwing, but ho aotnally soiled in tho J)ul n oj Jiiirlrurjh, which 
amved in Sieiro Leone two or three weeks oflor the Lapwing (hoo Paleuuhndgc, p. 12). \\ hat tho 
Yisoounteas Knutsford tells of a simultaneous joumoy of her grandfather Zachary Alaeaulay (the 
&ther of the historian) to Sierra Loone seems also qmto inacuuiate Shu ndiiiOH (])ji. 19 -22): ‘ It 
[the Lapwing"] was soon followed by another vessel, whioh corned out to Hic«rra J jeciiu* the ItovereiMl 
Nathanid Gilbert . . . and Zadiaxy Maoaulay, whoso mission on this voyage appeara to have lieen 
onesimply of mterest and observation, prompted by Thomas Babmgion .... In Alwuulay'H (irat 
letter to hEr. Bahmgton from the West coast of Afnoa, datodKiver (jiimbia, ifuniiary 1, 1791, tho 
following sentence occurs: We arrived hero on the 2Stli ajflor a passage of four weeks, v hieli puHH(>il 
very pleasantly in the society of Mr. Gilbert. ...” In tho spring of [1702] hlaeuiiluy iviiiirrietl to 
Ti!iigln.Tnl . The prudence, disorobion, and firmness of oharootor whieh ho hail oviiieiHi during his 
stay m the Cdony had gained tlio approbation of -tiio Directors, and he leeeivt'd thi‘ a])ii(imlmout 
of second Member of Council at Sien-a Loono. He left England again at the' end et tho year, and 
arrived m Afrina. m January 1793.’ Actually Macaulay had never been in Kiorra Jjisiiio 1iel'oi(> lio 
went there os second councillor. He therefore hod no opportunity of evineing his ’ pniiliuiet', dis- 
cretion, and firmness of charaoter’ in tho Colony before 1793 It may seem iuibelievabli> thaii 
Macaulay’s biographer conveys such a wrong pioturo of his life in 17i)L-2, but lliert* is anipio 
evidence to prove ^t he was not m Sierra Loone at any time during Ukiho years. 

(1) When m 1804 tho Committee on the Petition of tho Sierra Ijiumo ConijHiny aski'd Macaulay 
‘How long did you reside in Siena Leone . . . ? ' he answered ‘ 1 residcHl there from the ilegiiming of 
January 1793 to the Month of Apiil 1709, except about a Year that I was absiMit’ {Hvfiinl, p. 52). 

(2) Mrs Folconbridge, who stayed m Sierra Loono from Jim. to iluno 1791 and from Fell. 1 7S>2 
to June 1703, wrote on 16 Jon. 1793 (Polconbndgo, p. 186): 'Arrivud a Cutter belonging to Banco 
Island, from Isle de Loss. A Mr. M’Aulay, Member of Coiiuoil, and the Uuvi'retid Mr. (iilberl, 
came passengers m her ’ (Macaulay’s letter to Bahington was evidently written on his way to 
Sierra Leone on 1 Jan. 1793 and not on 1 Jan. 1701.) 

(3) The ohainnaii of the Sierra Loone Company wrote in July 1792 in (joveriior John (,'iiirksnii 
who hod been m the Colony siuoo tho hoginmiig of Match : ‘ Wo have a very eapalile manager of lui 
estate who has left Jamaica for Sioira Loono, and is now among us; ho is brother in law oi Mr. 
Bahington and possibly might ho fit for more gonoral survieo. His naniu is Maeiiuluy.' {Ihmif of 
Clarkaon, pp, 28-9.) 

It IS obvious that if Macaulay had boen m Siorru Leuuo in 1791- 2 (1) he would have told the 
Committee so, (2) Mrs. Paloonbndge would not, in 1793, have sjiokuii of Iiim us a is'ilect stiniiger, 
(3) the ohoirmaD of the Company would have mentionod the fact m his letiei to tlie (InviTimr 

George Otto Trevelyan called his sister’s book *a comxileto and excellent liiograpliy oi* Ziu'liary 
Macaulay’ (Life and LvUera of Lord Macaulay, p. 520), and this reeoiniiiendiitioii may liave 
mducediecent writers to lepeat the story of Zachary’s ]ouriiey ns an observer to Nieriii Leone (seo 
Charles Booth, Zachaty Macaulay, 1034, p. 24; Ooupland, ‘ Tlio Abolition of the Slave 'I’rad«*’, 
1949, p. 211). Trevelyan hunsdf not commit this mistake but said : ' Bui n in 1 7<IK, he w na s<‘iit 
out at the age of sixteen by a Scotch house of busmoss as boukkccxier to an estate in Janiaiea, ol 

which he soon rose to be sole manager Butby thetimohc w'lisfum-aiid-twenty lie . . , leltirneil 

to Ills native country.’ (Life and LeUeia,'yg 21-3 ) Zachaiy may have i<i]d Iiiseliildieii, ior peibign- 
gical reasonB, what a marvellous youngster ho was at 19, but he told the l!ominiit«‘e of tlie I i onse iii 
1804 that he ‘resided in the West Indies about Six Years, at Jciinuiea’ {Jivjunlaf diuimtllt'e, p. 5(!), 
and as he returned in 1792 he went out at the ago of 18 — ^undoi* what eii eiiinstaiiees is aiiyliod y’s 
guess. ^I see no reason to doubt that Zachary actually stayed about six years ( 1 78(5 92) in ilama len, 
but there seems to be a ooiisensus of opinion that wliatovcr may have been the niiinbei' oi yein s it 
was not Mx. 

Macaulay in Jamaica 


Avihottty Pn uxl Yeari 

Knutsford (granddaughter), pp. G, 9 J 785-9 4 

Booth (great-grandson), p. 20 9 4 

Trevelyan (grandson), pp. 21-3 1784-92 8 

DuMonary of Naitomd Biography, vol. xii, p. 419 . . . 1784-92 8 

TheChnattan Oba&ver {ed.hjZaobaxj 1902-10) I839,p.lBQ . 1782-92 10 
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and — ^pending the grant of the Charter — ^to take measures for their tem- 
porary relief. He arrived in Sierra Leone apparently on 30 January.^ 

The location of the settlers at that time has been described as follows : 

About 60 of them live at Pa Boson’s, about 12 miles above Bance Island, and 
a few live and sometimes work on Banco Island. The others are scattered up and 
down the country. I cannot get any exact account how many there are, &o.^ 

The Court of Directors of the Sierra Leone Company published the fol- 
lowing statement : 

Mr. Falconhridge . . . found forty-eight of these settlers residmg at this town of 
For Boson ; some were living m the parts around ; some had gone to the West Indies, 
some to England, and there was a general fear of their being all made slaves. 
Mr. Falconhndge brought down these forty-eight settlers to form a new settlement 
at Fora Bay, which is about a mile and a half further from King Jammy’s grotmd 
than their former town, where he took possession of some deserted houses that were 
standing.^ Sixteen settlers had jomed them from other parts before he come away, 
and more were expected to come m. 

Of the sixty-four settlers left at Fora Bay, thirty-nine were black men, mneteen 
black women, and six white women.* 

Mrs. Falconbridge, who met the white women, wrote ; 

I never did, and Qod grant I never may again, witness so much misery as I was 
forced to bo a spectator of here: Among tho outcasts were soven of our coimtry 
women, doorepid with disease, and so disguised with filth and dirt, that I sliouUl 
never have supposed they were bom white , add to this, almost naked from head to 
foot ; m short, their ax>pearance was such as I thmk would extort compassion from 
the most callous heart; but I declare they seemed insensible to diame, or the 
wretchedness of their situation themselves ; 1 beggedthey would get washed, and gave 
them what cloaths I could conveniently spare: Falconbridge had a hut appropriated 
as a hospital, whero they were kept separate from tho other settlers, and by his 
attention and care, they recovered in a few weeks.* 

The 64 people collected by Falconbridge in Granville Town (Forah Bay) 
constituted only one-third of the settlers who had lived in the Colony 
before the attack by the natives, and the remainder apparently never 
returned.^ Falconbridge sailed on 16 June 1791,'^ leaving the settlers in 
charge of a Greek who had come to Sierra Leone in the Lapioing.^ 

^ Soo Falconbridge, p. 10. 

* Letter fiom Alexander Kennedy to the St. George’s Bay Company, dated Baunce Island, 
!) Feb. 1701, quoted by Wadatrom, vol. li, p. 226 

’ Seo also Wadstrom, vol. u, p 226: ’At the palaver held on thia occasion, Mr. Falconbridge, 
in behalf of iho St. George’s Bay Company repurchased from King Noimbanna, and the suhordi- 
nato chiefs . . oU the land which had formerly been purohased by Capt Thompson. But it was 
agreed that the colonists should not build on the former spot. Mr. F. therefore took possession of a 
village, consistiug of 15 or 16 good huts, which the natives had recently abandoned, from a notion 
of it’s being haunted ; and he nghtly thought that their superstitiouB fears would tend to prevent 
their hostile attempts, especially in the mght ’ The viUago was again named Granville Town. 
For further details see Falconhridge, pp. 26-31, 45-56. 

* Ecpoit ofSieita Leone Company 1791, pp. 7-8 

* Letter dated Granville Town, 13 May 1791, Falconbridge, pp 66-7 

* ‘Many of them turned slave dealers probably m some mstances from necessity . . .’ (Duiry of 
Claikson, p 0). Zachary Macaulay, referrmg to the native Chief of Port Logo in the Rio Pongo, 
who hod affor^d shelter to many of the origmol settlers at the tune of their dispersion, wrote in 
his Journal (12 Sept. 1793): ‘He has now with him two of the first Settlors, who have continued to 
prefer hving with hun to retummg to Sierra Leone . . ’ (Knutsford, p. 49). 

7 See Falconhridge, p. 86. * See ihid., p. 64. 
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The men appeared to lie detorinuied to dpfc'iid iheinsi’Kis ; th«\\ sii’e warttily 
attached to the Society that tsont them out: but hcivin^ Ihhiii loti;; cIisuhi'iI to llui 
restraint of regular govemmoiit, they Hoinni'd in geiii'nil lurbuh'nl. and iliHord(>i'l;v 

They continued in fact to be most turbulent and clisordorly. Licut.cnant 
Clarkson, who came from Nova Scotia to Sierra Lcono in March 17i)2 with 
over a thousand negroes whom he nettled in Freetown,® and wlio wan a 
most generous man with deep sympathies for all auiToriiij^ blac-ks, wrote 
on 18 April to the Chairman of the Court of Directors ol’ t■lu^ Siiwra Ijooiio 
Company: 

Thero is no man for whom I liavu a muro jK^rfuct n'Hpect Minn Mr Kluirp, Imt hit Iin.s 
allowed hia goodnosB to bo most sadly unpoued ujion. Tlio hlnrk pcoplo lin Knit out, 
have, gonorally spoakmg, ho bad a olxaraotiM*, Mini wp nro aiVnid l.o l.niKl. (hom iinuuig 
us. 1 have onco triod thorn, but was obliged to turn thoin all oiii> of Mip (‘olimy, and 
threaten to flog the first tlmt roturnod. Rut 1 havo hiiici' n'pi'ivod a potituni Iroiu 
them, begging to bo favoured with anoMior trial, and I nipan to grant il, (.limigli 
I shell judge it prudent to koop thorn for a tiniu in HUHponMP.'' 

On 2 August he sent the following message ‘to tho Freeholders ofCilran- 
ville Town’* 


As we are now ready to lay out tho lotK ol land For tlio thlTon^iili poopli* of Kroo 
Town, I cannot sufler thorn to draw their lols wiMiont giving joii ti.ti opportunity 
of partaking of the some chauco. 1 am rotuly to roroivo you iinilor our lu'otoption, 
provided you agree to our lawH, and to couMder you wiMi tin* Kamo iondoruosH iw 
those I brought with mo from Ainonoa. I am dotpriiiinod to forgot ovorytliirig that 
liaa passed, and eoiiHidor you and our ]U*oplo uh ono. If you will holiavo woll, I will 
do my utmost to promote your hapiJUiCHH, and, Miorolbro, I hope wo Khali livo in 
perfect harmony togoihor After ihiH (iffor, and having jnit olT Mio poopio from 
drawing for their IoiuIh, on imqioHi) ii> give you an opportuiui.y of joining Mioin, 
I now declare, if you do not agree, you muKt ooiiHidor tliiH as a warmiig to (|iiil. your 
present rcHidonce, and wo hIiuII give you ciyht uninlhn lio roiuovo your proportv, 
houses, etc.* 


Having obtained a satisfactory mjily, ho wrote on 4 August* 

I have just received your letter, and aiu Jiappv to iiml hiioli a liUoliliooil of 
unanimity and harmony botweoii the Knvholdom of (Iranvillo a, ml l'’roo 'I’owu. It 
gives mo hoartfolt satisfaction to find that wo an* likoly to got into hoiuo kimi of 
order, and hope wo may begin, undor tho hloKHiiig of ('jod, to da(o onr hiippnioKM 
with that of your poHtority from Miih hour. I Khali Ironi Miik da> l■oMslllor Mio 
mhabitants of Granvillo and Free I’own oh hii'iithi'oii . . .** 


Thus, tlie remnant of the first settlers bocaino morgcfl in tho much hirg(*r 
body of negroes who had been transfen’cd to tho Colony from Nova Scotia,® 
and it is impossible to appraise numorically what boctiiiu^ of tlicui. 'Flm 


^cjioj to/ Sierra Leowfl Coniimn/ r/9J, ji H HcoiiKo Htci ol tio, Ii’.ilronliiiili?.., ilatiMl (Juiii- 
ville Town, 13 May 1791 . I ro.iUythinklwc| linvoli'HHto fpiii Iroiii tlicm |tln> naluoiil Mian oiir 

are extiemely turbulent, and mo imnily at times, that ’tw wiMi dillii ultv I'’alrim- 
dge can asauago them, or picacriro tho leuMt decorum’ (Kulfonliridgi*, n. (iO) 

* ' Inghum, ]> fiS. ,Sc*n hIho ibid , pp, :{,■> (i. 

me (knuimny, w iitirig ot Liu, HottlciH. iiuiilc tli(‘ h.llow- 

fewrfS«oW,^ ^ nndeiHtiuid tho Nova Hootuiii blackH, and a 
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CommiasionerB of Inquiry reported in 1 827 . ‘At present there are not more 
than six or eight of them in the colony.’^ I doubt very much that anyone 
was stiU living there 40 years after their arrival,® but the number of their 
descendants may well have exceeded six or eight.® 

2. ‘Nova Scotiam* 

Granville Sharp had found it impossible to obtain a charter for the St. 
George’s Bay Company. Thereupon the Company withdrew their applica- 
tion, changed their name to the Sierra Leone Company, and put out a new 
Manifesto.^ On 28 March 1791 Henry Thornton (the prominent London 
banker) moved in the House of Commons, ‘That leave be given to bring 
in a bill for establishing a Company for carrying on trade between the 
kingdom of Great Britain and the coasts, harbours, and countries of 
Africa ; and for enabling the said Company to hold by grant from His 
Majesty, his heirs, and successors, and from the native Princes of Africa, 
a certain district of land, commonly called the Peninsula of Sierra Leona, 
now vested in His Majesty, or belonging to the said Princes, for the better 
enabling the said Company to carry on the said trade. The Bill met again 
with considerable opposition on the part of Liverpool merchants and other 
advocates of slavery.® At the third reading, on 30 May, Thornton defended 
the Bill: 

Whon hrsi brou^t in, ho said, it had been objected to as a grant of country 
which Hia Majesty had no right to give. Tho fact was, it granted no land whatever, 
but enabled His Majesty to grant sudi land as he diould hereafter possess m conse- 
quence of purchases to be made. Anoth(»r objection was, that the bill was calculated 
to establish a monopoly. This also hod been refuted, and it had been shewn, that 
it was no monopoly, but that it was intonded to secure a set of gentlemen, who upon 
public spirited motives, mixed with some speculative views of commerce, wore 
willing to venture a certain capital, from being made answerable, with their private 
fortunes, for more thmi Iheir respective slinres in tho undertaking.^ 

‘At length the House divided ; Ayes, 87 ; Noes, 9 ’® and on 0 June the Bill 
‘received the Royal assent by commission’.® The duration of the Act,^® 
and consequently of the Company, was limited to 31 years from 1 July 
1791. 

Tn the election of tho Company’s oihcorH, the compliment, so often paid to 
Mr Shaip on otlior occasions, of placing linn m tho cliair, was here omitted, as tlie 
philanthropic object of Uie settlement hod by many been deemed so liighly visionary, 

^ Repot t. First Port, p. 8. 

^ I'heir number hod been reduced not only by deaths but also by voluntary or involuntary 
migiation. Some, no doubt, after having committed a crime or for other reasons, took refuge 
among the natives. One, named Cambridge, sold 'a slave to a Dutch Sloop* and was sent back ‘ to 
England to bo disposed of as the Court of directors of the Sierra Leone Company might think 
proper’ (see Dmty of Olarhnon, pp 9-11, 10-17). 

^ Butt-Thompson says (p 79) ‘Some of their names. Strong, Somerset, BidwoU, and Cam- 
bi idge . . are still to bo found m tho colony. ’ 

* See Butt-Thompson, p. 80. Patliatnenku y BegisUi, vol. xxix, p. 18. 

" See ibid., pp. 18, 310-18, 480, 676-84. See also Eveline Martin, pp. 110-11. 

^ Parliamentaty Registet, vol. xxix, p, 679. * Ibid , p 684 " Ibid., vol xxx, p. 293. 

31 Geo. IIT, cap. 66 The Act provided among othei' things ‘That it shall not be lawful for the 
said Company to deal or troflic m the buying or selling oi Slaves, or . to have, hold, appro- 
priate, or employ any Person or Persons m a State of Slavery ’. 
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that rt judged adviaablo to elect a ohairmaa, wlioec ordiu^ cona^iom with 
oLeme of acknowledged eabetaatM foundato mi^t hoito to anthonee 

tho expeotation of racoeas The poteon olionen woe llio lota Honry riuimtoii, !«[. 
afterwards Govecnor of the 


In a later report the Directors of the Company staled: 

When tlxe Act of Parliament had passed for mcoiporating tlu^ Su'rra Loono 
Company, and a considerable capital appeared likoly to bo raisocl for carrying on 
the the Directors hod an opportunity of rnndormg. sw they c-ouccivwl, 

a very important service to the colony, by the ocquisitiou of an iulilitional nuinbop 
of free colonists, acquainted with tho English language, and iifOiiHioined to 

labor in hot olimates.* 


As stated above, a number of Amenoan negroes bad been brought in 
1783 to Nova Scotia, where they suffered great hardship. 

. . . people were formerly slaves in America and during thoir sorvitiidn many 
of them were treated with the greatest barbarity. In consi'iiuniicc of tho war in 
America and a proclamation from the Britidi army offonng fr(H«lom to any olavo 
who would desist from his master and jom the British tmops, tho jin'sont (jolonistH 
with severe others, took every opportunity of leaving their opinwsorri iii hopes of 
finding a happy asylum under the protection of the British army. 

At the oondusion of tho war, from their fidelity and bravory, i.b(» English naiion 
were determined to reward them for thoir services, and put themsolvos to an 
enormous expense m transporting them and their fainilic's from tho Atnoricaii 
Provinces, to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Upon thinr arrival they wore 
promised a certam quantity of land, and provisions for three yeiws, with every 
other encouragement, such as implements of husbandry, a miiski^t i*im’1i, and various 
other for the purdiase of wliich Govommont actually iiaid. When I tell you 

that upwards of three thousand people embarkoil for Nova Scotia, otc., you will 
be surprised to hear that not tlu-ee hundred got tlioir promises iiorfornu'il . . . .* 


Thomas Peters . . . seoms to have been solecied by his fiillow nogrew's to go i.o 
to lay the complaints of himself and other blocks siinilarly situated boioro 
the king. Shortly after his arrival ho prosoiitod a mi'inonul to tlio Soi*n>ljiry of SUito 
— ^then tlio Hon. Mr Grenville, setting forth tho grievances of him.si>Ii'aiid bis Iricnds. 
He stoted , . . that some of tho negroes would prefer to take tlioir ull<»tmi'nls and 
remain in the province. But others, and among them liimst'lf, would ratln*rgo to 
a warmer climate — one better suited to their cunstitutioiis * 


While in London Peters got into touch with tho Sierra IjOoiu* Uonipany, 
which apparently persuaded him that the would-be einigrantH sboultl 
the new Colony.® 

The Directors concurred with the Delegate in applying to his Majesty’s Mmislicrs 
for a passage for them at tho expense of government, tuui having oblaini’d a lavoiir- 
able answer to tlieir application,® tlioy immcdiaiely availi’il |.b(‘iMS*'lvi'H oi llio 

’’ Hoare, p. 364 The Directors wore eloclod on 13 July; ‘roughly thi> bnliini'i' srniis Id hiivu 
been preserved between profit-seeking and plulonthiopy’ (Evrlinc Miutiii, ]i. 1 13). 

Report of jSierm Leone Company 179i, p. 4. 

■ Instmo^ns of Governor John Clarkson to Wilham Dawes, C Oct. 1763, Dimy of ('linkMui, 
p. 84 See aiao Report of Stetra Leone Gompaatf ti3-7. 

* Archibald, ‘8tory of Deportation of Negroes from Nova Scotia to Siurra Leone’, p 13.'>. 

® Aooonimg to the Directors’ report of 1704 Peters bad said that many of the ncgroi's in Nova 
Scotia ‘were desirous of becoming colonists at the settlement which they undorslood was likely to 
be made at Sierra Leone’ (pp. 4-5), but it seems improbable that they uetunliy hud hoard of such 
a plan 

' The Viscountess Ejiutsford says (p 21) : ‘ The English Government, after lecui ving a reply from 
the Company accepting the n^roes as Colonists, thankful to get nd of so iroubloHome a lOMponsi- 
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servioeg of Liuut. ClarkBon, who very handsomely offered to go to Nova Scotia, in 
order to maike the necessary proposals, and to superintend the collecting and bringmg 
over such free blacks to Sierra Leone, as might be wilhng to emigrate.^ 

The Direotors then decided to send to Sierra Leone Europeans as colo- 
nists and for the administration of the Colony. In their report, submitted 
19 October 1791, they said: 

Tho Directors have . . . felt themsdves bound to take care, that together with their 
first adventure, a sufficient strength shall be sent out for security against external 
violence, and maintaining domestic tranquihty. 

They have resolved, that three or four vessels shall sail at once with a considerable 
number of persons who will thus be an eSectual protection and accommodation to 
each other. The dnps will sail m a few weeks, and will carry a sufficient quantity 
of articles, both for opening a store m the way of oonomerce, and for the use of the 
colony itself.® 

biliby on such easy terms, agreed to defray the whole expense of theix removal ’ But this state- 
ment does not do justice to the intentions of the Government. See Arohibald, pp 136-6 : ‘ In a dis- 
patch to Mr Pan, thon governor of Nova Scotia, dated the 3rd August, 1791, lib. Grenville repre- 
hends him vehemently for the neglect oomplamed of, orders an immediate mqmry into the foots, 
and directs him, if he finds them as stated, to issue the promised grants m places so favorable as to 
make some atonement for the injustice done to the n^roes. He then goes on to state what Peters 
had brought to his notice, m re^enoe to the wish of some of the blacks to be sent to a warmer 
ohmate, and orders him to despatch messengers to the different places where the negioes wore 
settled, and then to make them an offer to carry them free of expense to Sierra Leone, if they pre- 
ferred that to staying where they wore . . . .* 

^ Bepott of Sieirra Zeone Company 1994, p. 6. ‘A commission was given to him under date of 
August 12th' (Aroliihald, p 136), and he sailed on 19 Aug. (see Hoare, p. 275). It is very much to 
ho legiottod that tho Journal kept by John Clarkson has not been published adequately as yet. 
Fragments oro to bo found (1) m a paper by Ex-Govemor Archibald of Nova Scotia, (2) in a book 
by Ingham, Bishop of Sierra Leone, and (3) in. 8tenra Leone Studies, No. VIII (1927). 

(1) Archibald says (p. 136) : ‘From the 6th of August [1791], when he volunteered till tho 16th 
Mar^ following, he kept a journal of his proceedmgs . . . .’ But the extracts which Archibald 
reproduces (pp. 137-46) are few and mostly irrelevant. 

(2) Ingham gives (pp. 18-167) 'extracts from Governor Clarkson’s Sierra Leone Diary and Corre- 
spondence They have been carefully adeoted from two thick volumes of manusonpt’ (p. 16) which 
‘have been placed in his [Ingham’s] hands by the family, for any use which ho may decide to 
make of it’ (p. vi) 'Where dates occur, it will be because they have come naturally into the 
extincts mode Wheie none are mentioned, the period refened to will bo appioximately appre- 
hended’ (p. 16) Actually dates are given only m the rare coses where the extract happens to be 
tbe first entry of the day. Passages which should havo been dated 7 to 20 Aug 1792 (pp. 84-01) 
Aio inserted hy nustake before entries dated 20 June to 4 Aug. (pp. 91-106). Clarkson’s descrip- 
tion of a speech which he made to the Nova Scotians on 2 Sept is reproduced as part of a letter 
which he received on that day from the Directors of the Company (seo p. 117). The instruotions 
which he wrote on 4 Oct. to Dubois (the man whom Mrs. Falconbndge mamed one month diter 
tho death of her husband) ore reproduced as part of a letter whioh ho wrote on tho followmg day 
to Dawes (see pp. 136-6). Notes made durmg Clarkson’s absence on a oruise (6 to 26 Oct.) by his 
secretary. Strand, ore reproduced as entries hy dorkson (see pp. 136-8). As regards the size of the 
extracts it appears that for the penod from 6 Aug. to 26 Nov. they cover about one-fifth of the 
original Journal, and it seems that m seleoting the passages Ingham considered those showing 
tho de^ religious feelings of Clarkson to be paitioalarly important. 

(3) Sierra Leone Studies (So VIII, pp l-114)reprodureBfiomamanuboript, ‘kmdlyplacedatihe 
disposal of Sieira Leone Studies hy Governor darkson’s grand daughter Miss Jono Maynard, its 
present owner’ (ibid.. No. IX, p. 2), the ‘Diary of loentenant Clarkson, B.N,’ from 6 Aug to 
26 Nov 1792. This publication is excellent as far as it goes, hut it ooveiB only a short and not very 
eventful period. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Clarkson in a letter (which is undated) hod uiged John to 
keep a journal m which the geography, history, and agncultnre of Africa would be clearly pre- 
sented. ‘Everyone is ounous of reading histories of new oountries now — ^this is a taste of the age — 
and if you get a good history of all these partionlars, I will get you £600 for it, whenever you 
return.’ See Griggs, Thomas Clarkson, p. 67 ® Bepott 1791, p. 41. 
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The iJersoiia going out ai-o of ihroo doMoriptionH.— I’ho Horvauts of iho ('om|»any, 
iiTirlPT a regular and permanent salary, of whom tho cluot porwoiw will form a small 
oounoil, and in. them will ho vested tho mandigemont and Hiiporiiiltnuli’iici'. 

Secondly. Artificers and others, to whom for a luniit'd time, a ci-rtam Hii})p<.rt 
will be promised. 

Thirdly. Settlers on thoir own account, to wlioin grants of laud will bo 
promised . . . .^ 

Tho fixed scivants of the Company whom it is now tluuiglit propiw to himuI out., 
as far os they can be at present accurately statod, aiv — Iho ,Superiut.eudeut or ( 'liu«r,“ 
and his Secretary; a Coinmoi-cial Agent,® a Surveyor, a Sliore-Ueeper, a Medical 
person, a Surgeon and asbistant Sm-geon, a Rook-ke('pi«r and (MerU, a (’li'rgyuuui, 
a School-master and School-mistroHS ; tho snlaries of tluwo may lie rccUoiicd at about 
£.2000 per annum. 

Several of tho ofiicoi's take thoir wivi's, and some of tluMii tliiur cliililreii by iho 
first ships Many of the first settlers also proposn to take ibcir wives aud childiH»ii 
with them.* 

In the meantime, on 19 AiiguHi, Lieutenant (JlarJcHon Iwul Hailed lor Nova 
Scotia where he arrived on 7 October.® Tho DirooiorH bad iiderrod from 
their conversations with Peters that only ‘a few hundred’ \v(‘re aii.xiouH 
to emigrate,® but as the terms which the Company olTered l.o t.lu^ n(‘groe,s 
were most favourable,’ Clarkson’s recruiting ofliccr Huciioeded in (•(dioeting 
about 1,200 people. 

Tlio number of Nova Scotians who wore willing to ombarU Ibi* Sierra Lcoiic, 
proved, to the groat hurpriso of tho Diroctors, to l)o no less than 1 , 1 00. 'I’lic acceiwion 
of HO large a body of pooplo could not fail to producu many imporliUiil> couw'iiucuct^H, 
and to give, m some moosum, a now chamoior to ih(‘ wliolc iiiidcrtulviiig.** 

It became necessary to iiicreaso the Coni])any’H capil al” and l.o streng- 
then the European personnel which was to go to tht‘ Colony. While tho 

^ Sejmit 17U1, pp. 4(1-7 

® 'A Mr. Dalryniplo waa engaged by the DiructurH of the Sirri.i. I.i.oik' (iiiiiipaiiy to couio out. 
Rb governor of thia colony, but they disagreod fniiiiHinmi trilling (’in’iinihLi tier, iiml Air Onliymi>lo 
feeling hunself offended, net on fact . . . u BubHcnpium foi fci imng a Hi>l1>l<‘mi>iit. oii Mie Ihl.iiid |cf 
Bulaml ... in opponitinn in tho Siorm Ijcono (icinjmiiY’ (l*'ali-()iiliiiilL>c, p I IH) Iialryinpic 
founded on 2 Nov. 1701 'n Hooiety foi the pm]N)Hc of estnlitisliiiig ,i Hi‘l>tli'iiii<iit. ii|i*iii an eligible 
spot on the 'westorn coast of Africa’ (ace Beavei, pp. 1 -2). Ilia e\pi>(lil.iiiii l.(i Itiilaaia laland wua 
a failure. On hia way hack to England in Ang 17*.)2 he, wit.li 152 oMiei peiiple, calli il at. iSierm 
Leone for aBsistaneo (bog Diary of ClaikKnii, pp 3- 17) 

* Mra. Falconbiidge wrote in a letter dated 30 Kejit 171)1 (hi\ da.VH altei licr and lier liiialiaiarH 
arnval in London)* ‘The biiectorh hoem niueli pleased with I<'ali*iinliriclgi*'a I'M'itiniis, have 
appointed him coinmeicial ngoiit to tho (.lompany, •ind ho is slmrtly In ii>tiiiii In Sierrii Leniia’ 
(p. 120) Two months later sho rclateN that tho I)iiec;tniH ineriMHcti ‘ l•'all■nllllll(igl‘'s salary near 
three times what it was’ (p. 121) 

* Repoitof Sw}a LeoneCoinjmni/ J7!H, II IH See Arcliil).ild, pp I3li 7 

® See Report of Hieii a Leone Compani/ I7UI, p 4 

’ The teimb on which tho Company engagiYl to receive them min tla* enlnny "cie 1 * 1 ) 111111110(1 in 
a pnnted declaration (nee ibid , pp fi-(i), dated 2 Aug 17!M, wliieli Hlipu]a1(>(l timniig nlliei* things 
that ‘every free black shall have u grant of not less than twenty iii*i*(*s of laud Ini* lunuieli, ten 
for hiB wife, and five foi every child’ It i.s Hignificant that tin* ‘Ti*imH ni tlie Sierr.i Leniie (!nin- 
jiany, to all such Settlers as shall sail fioni England, ivithm tliiee mniitlia Irnm tlie d.ile tliereof 
[.3 Nov 1791], in order to go to Siena Lwiie’ piovuksl tho same* grant ini tin* wliite settlers 
(see Wad&trom, vo] n, p. 228} 

® Report of Sietia Leone Company 17'J4, p 7 

TheGeneialCourt heldon 10 Oct. 1791 had resolved ‘ That the ( iapital of the ('oinpiiny be not 
less than £ 100,000’ {Repottof Smrn Leonr Cnmpnnii J7UJ, p 50). Tlir* ( 4 (*n(Mu] (inurt hold on 
30 Nov 1791 icsolved that £50,000 should hu added to the £ I Oil, ()()() capital nlMsvily sniiseril)!*.! for 
(see ibid , 2nd ed., p 20; VVadstroin, vnl. 11 , p. 7) ‘The Diiei tnis li.ivmg lupnilisl to tin* g(*iier.il 
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Directors had planned to send out only a dozen servants of the Companya^ 
this group was considerably enlarged. The Government of the Colony 
was to consist of the Superintendent and seven councillors.® The ‘artificers 
and others ’ were put on a yearly salary. Einally, the Company decided to 
include soldiers among the passengers.® Nfever again have such a large 
number of Europeans emigrated together to Sierra Leone, and I shall 
deal here first with their fate. 

The Directors in their report of 1794 said: 

The first vessel sent out by the Company from England, reached Sierra Leone in 
February 1792, and she was soon followed by two other vessels from hence, one of 

court of Proprietors [held on 8 Feb 1792], that the whole capital of £ 150,000 . . was alroady 
subHciibcd ; a resolution was then proposed and adopted, with a view to it's fuithor extension, by 
w'bioh a discretion was given to tho Direotors to enlarge the subscriptions to such amount as they 
should thuik propci, within the hmit of tho act of mcorporation, which confines the capital to 
£ 500,000’ (Report 1701, 2nd ed., pp. 26-0). Tho capital thereupon was routod to £235,280 (see 
Wadstrom, vol ii, p 30) Itsoenisdoubtfahhowovor, whether the Direotors Imew on 30 Nov. 1701 
that the number of Nova Scotians willing to embark for Siorra Leone was so much larger than they 
hod expected. Clarkson wrote his first letter ftom Halifax to the chairman of the Company on 
19 Unt. (hoc Archibald, p 138), left Halifax on 22 Oct , and travelled for sevoral wcelis over the 
ouunti'y for recruiting purposes (see ibid , pp 141-3) His letter informing tho Direotors of the 
number of emigrants, therefore, had probably not arrived in Loudon by 30 Nov. (But it oertamly 
hod niiivod by 3 Ja,n 1792 smeo in a postscript of that date to their report read on 10 Oct 1791 
they speak ol ‘a nnmbei ot Free Black Families, to tho amount, it is behoved, of at least lOOU 
souls' which ‘the now colony is about to locoivo from Amorioa’ , see Report 1791, 2nd od., p. 31 ) 

^ Heo Report of Hietm Leotve Oorti party 1791, p. 48. 

* H cu Ilulos and Instructions from tho Directors of the Biorra Leone Company to the Supennten* 
dent and Counril for tho Sottlomoiit (Evans, pp 47-9): 

‘17. As our Superiiitcndont and Council you arc hereby mvestod with tho Qovernmont of the 
Pomnsula of Bierra Lcono in all matters, oivil, military, political and oommeroiol .... All Acts and 
Orders ot your Boaid are to run in tho name of tho Super vnttnUent and Council of Sierra Leone, 
oven though the Kupermtendont may not havo boon prosout or may have been out-voted. 

‘21 The iSiiperiiitondent is iii eveiy respect to have tho piucodenoe in tho Colony, ho is to be 
our llepresentativc' with the native chiefs ; ho is to head tho Military, to command the Fort, and 
IS to take tiio chair m the CNnincil, where ho is to have a casting vote, that is to say whcio 
tlie numbers including hiinself arc on each side cgunl, ho is to have auothor vote to decide tho 
question . . . 

‘ 22 I n till' noHc of tlin death or losignatiun nl tho Kuponntondent, tho somor Coimoillor on tho 
s))ot f Wiilcoiibiiilgc] IS in all rcsxiccts to sLind m his jilace, until a Bupormtendont is appointed 
by tho Court ot iJiicctors . . ’ 

Evans, avIio published these Itules and Instructions in 1932, said in his Intioductiou’ ‘These 
legnlations iiic undated. The d.itn put eonjectuiolly as about 1791 is probably correct* (p. 27). 
lie adds that the date ‘e.innot be enilier’ and ‘cannot bu much latoi ’ than ‘the latter end of 1791’ 
(ji 28) Actually thcie can bo hardly any doubt, E think, that they woro issued between 20 Doe. 
1791 and 10 Jan 1792 (1) Faleonbiidgo sailed from Falmouth on 19 Doc 1791, and the Bulos 
said ‘83 Mr Eiili onlirulgc hiiMiig been so long detained at Falmouth, ho will probably have no 
opportunity of iu*ting iqion tho soxiaratc instructions given to him on leaving London, and we 
therolbro (‘iielosn another lottei to him diiocting him to Ihll into lus station under the general 
arrangcuneiits now made and to act in sulmidination to tho voices of tho Superintendent and 
Council’ (p 75). It sei'ins theroforo practically certain that those Etulos which established the 
Council and uxipoiiited Falcoiibrulgo Senior Councillor were issued after he hod sailed (2) The 
Itules said, on the other hand' ‘81. Wo expect tliat a vessel from Bristol will sail in three weeks 
from this time . ’ (p 76). According to Clarluon’s Journal this slup sailed in January (see 

Tngham, p. 73). hlorcovui, tho Councillors who took the Rules to Miorra Lcono amvod there on 
13 Feb (soo li'iilconbridge, pp 127, 199), and it is practically coitiiin that the Rules were issued 
soino time beioio tlu'ir ship sailed. 

® Roe Report of Srerrn Tjconc Conr^rany 1701, 2nd cd , p. 20 Soo also ibid., p 30 ‘Tho Dirootors 
havo besidos engaged a Mineralogist and a Botanist, of great ability in their respcctivo professions, 
who arc going out to cxxiloro tho Company's distiict, and its vicinity . . . .’ 
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them oaxrying a ooiiaidei'able number of paasongera. I’liran went out iii all, by 1,1u«ho 
H>iijpB, rather more than 100 white pcnaons, of whom about 40 \V(‘ro (V)inpnny’H 
servants, or artificers, at a yearly salary; 10 wore sottlorw; 10 woro koIcUcvh; uud 
between 30 and 40 were womon and oMldron.^ 

Some more people sailed a few months later.^ 

In all there went out in tho first year one humln'd and niuoti'iMi ]M«r- 

sons 


According to a letter from Mrs. ifaleonbridgo dated 10 April 1702, only 
2 whites had died by that time.^ But soon thereafter mortality became 
appalling.^ 


Oecupa/io/i 

Company’s Upper Servants (tho Supormtondont, 7 oouiicilldm, 
a chaplain, several medical porsons, a secretary, an iutcoiiniaiit., 
a botanist, a mineralogist, Ac., mcluding thoir familioH) . 

Company’s Lower Servants (dorks in the atore-hoiiKo, ovci'Hocrs, a 
gaMener, a baker, several artificors, &c., moludmg thou* liunilii's) 

Settlers (including thoir famihos) ... . . 

Soldiers .......... 

Total .......... 


\Ya\t~ 

« — 

out 

Diml 

2(i 

4 

.')!) 

2!) 

IK 

i:{ 

Iii 

1 1 

111) 

57 


^ Jieport p. 7, The Harpy, which arrived on 13 Feb., oonvfyod four «*(»uncillor.i. *ii low 
Soldiera, and some independent Settlers’ (see Fakonbndgo, pp. J21>, 127, lllO). Amy, wluiiJi 
amved on 16 Feb., conv^d Mr. and Mrs. Faloonbridge (soo ibiil., j). 121). Thu lliiiil tiliip wn» 
evidently the TruOy, whioh was to sail from Bristol in January with ‘about (‘iKblfon oi 1 wenty 
Artlfioan' (Evans, p. 76); ‘but unfortunately sho met with a aovero gale of wind, whifli dninugod 
her considerably, and she woe obliged to put mio Cork to unload }u‘r cargo, aiul to bo put mtio a 
state of repair. The directors, finding the length of Umo she was likely to bo dotniiioil tlicri*. miido 
an offer of ten guineas eaoh to a number of artificers on board to oiinocl their iign’c*ruciit, ntid moat 
stncerely do I hope they will all come into the meanuro. (('.laTkHou'H ,lounm1, ltigliiim,p 73.) 
Actually few of the arlifioers cancelled tho ogroomont. See Hepnrt nJHicna Lrouc (Unnimny I7!l /, 
pp. 39-40; ‘They [the DnBCtors] wore so somablo also of Uio danger in whudi the aitdlc*ciw ,uid 
their families, who fiirmed a material port of tho third cluas [lower Hcrvaote niiil artilii'ci'H|, weni 
exposed, (moat of whom through an oocidcnt at aoa wore likely not to arrive till l.lin eve of the 
rainy season,) that they offered to dischargo a groat part of tliom iii Hngljmd, not onJ y iridojiujify- 
ing them for their loss of tune but adding also some gratuity; a iew aeee|>1ed the oiler, but 
a great part, inoluding almost all those who had familiCH, w(*ro lieiit on tlio pioHi«eiilioii of tbo 
voyage.’ The Trusty arrived m Siena Loono between 12 and 16 Aliiy (we ( 'birkiion’H .buiriinl, 
Inborn, p. 78). In this ship ‘came tho storo-kcoper, witli Ins wife, motli(>i-in-biw, nod a largo 

family of children ; a mmeralist [the Swede NordenskioldJ, .Hid HeveniJelerlvH mid tiodesineo in nil 
twenty-three’ (Faloonbridge, p. 143), 

* They came in the Si&ra Leone Packet which arrived shortly before the 7'/ ii/ily mid eonv e,v ed 
among other passengers the Swedish botanist Afzolius. Soo Poleonliiidge, ]>p. 1 12 Miniil.eH of 
Council Meeting, Freetown, 12 May (0.0. 270, vol. li, p. 30). 

* of Sierra Leone Company 1794, p. 37 Tho 119 whitoa nioliidof] jirolm bly 1 Iiom* vv bo ea mo 
mth ^kson from Nova Scotia. Biitt-Thompaon saya (p 81) tliat they iiieliidi>d .*{0 women and 

* See F^onbridge, pp. 133-4. The deceased wore Dr. Hell (soo ji (ij below) unci tlio Ifininfa 

gunner (who could not properly be called aiesidont nf the Colony). ‘ Wbilotbo wniwe I.ifDr. H<>ll| 
moved on in ^n pace, attended by the Members of Council, and others, m pioeessmn, mmiiti* 
shortly*^ ™ the gunner lost his arm, of wbieb bo died very 

5®°"® Cojnpcwis/ 1794, pp. 36-7. ft Bhoidd lie noteil, himovei, thiit, as 
was first groaaly overstated in some quarters. See Annual Itryi^r 

Sat uut^R f ^ Battlement. So dreadful a nioitahty bus prevailed, 

that upwards of 200 white peraona have died smee the last accounts wore roceivwl ’ 
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What was the decisive caiise of this excessive moctality is a con- 
troversial question. At one place in their report of 1794 the Directors 
said: 

Tho pi'OuaiiUonK tukon by the Directora, and the early as wd.1 as liberal supply of 
necessaries sent out by tliom, unliappily were not efieotual in preventing a consider- 
able mortality during tho first rainy season.^ The rains began about the third week 
in May ; many settlers houses were not completed, tho Company’s storehouse was 
but imporfootly built, and their servants, especially those of the lower order, were 
accommodated extremely ill ; the soldiers also were liable, from vanous causes, to be 
iiiudi oxposud. Olid the few settlers who went from England, were least of all pr^ared 
to meet tho impending diHiculties of a rainy season. Perhaps the high degree of 
health whidi ahnost universally prevailed at the period antecedent to the rains, by 
oreatuig too inudli confidoiioo m the goodness of the climate, especially among the 
HiUropouns, might occasion some slackness m making the necessary pr^arations, 

Tho Directors think they ought not to conceal from the Proprietors, that a con- 
Rideiublu dogi'ce of misunderstanding had prevailed, antecedent to this period, 
between tlie Covenior and tlio Council, and that to their inefiioiancy during the first 
tliroo or four most important months, a port at least of the subsequent calamity is 
evidently to be traced. 

Tlio oillco of Governor liaving become vacant at the time when the £rst ship 
sailed, Mr. Clarkson, who had given great satisfaction by his conduct m Nova Scotia, 
was roquostod to fill tlio situation till a successor should be appointed, and he had 
the oostnig vote in council. 

Tho Directors, alarmed by tho evident want of order and energy betrayed even 
by tho iirst accounts, adopted the temporary expedient of throwing the whole 
responsibility on Mr. Clarkson, giving him permission at the same time to assume 
the whole power. Whotlier the Directors erred in dividing the authority among so 
many as oight persons, or whether the blame bdonged more properly to the Governor 
and Council, it is not perhaps material now to canvas. The Directors acquit the body 
of counsellors of all wiUul misconduct, with the exception indeed of one 

person detained in tlioir employ, but not ongmally appointed by them [Falconbridge], 
whoso knowlodgo of the natives and of the country made him appear a person of 
importanco at tho outset of the undortoking, but whose habits of mtoxication, 
idleness, ond irregularity, as well os want of accuracy m his information, are neces- 
sary to bo montionod as ouo chief cause of the firat difficulties of the colony, and of 
tlie first commercial disappomtments of the company. It is partly to be ascribed to 
the extraordinary neglect of this person (whom it was tho duty of tho Governor and 
Council to direct ond control) that the colony was not supplied with any fresli 
provisions before tlio sickly season arrived. The Company’s ships were not employed 
for this puiqioBe as was directed to be dosn, and the original body of instructions to 
the Governor and Council, drawn up by the Court of Directors and read to tho 
Proprietors, received little or no consideration till long after this period. Confusion 
m the accounts, m the stores, in the government, in the information sent home, and 
in tho operations of every kind prevailed; and this confusion not only tended to 

^ In the postscript of 3 Jan. 1792 to their 1791 Report the Direotois hod said: 'Inconsideiingthe 
diihculties which may be expected to occur it is easy to foresee that the chief of them must arise 
from tho following causes , from the first transition of the settlers to a hot chmate, tho clearing of 
the country, the wont of accommodabona, porboularly during the first rainy season, and the 
uncertainty of obtaining on tho spot a sufficient supply of fresh provisions. These difficulties are 
the greater hcoause they come together, and come at the very outset of the undertaking , it has 
therefoie been the anxious study of the Directors to provide against them by every possible 
expedient ; they have considered this to be cmmently their duty, not only as the success of the 
Colony must matoruUy depend on getting over the first obstacles, without considerable loss or 
brnderonco, but also as an act of justice to those, who, on the faith of the Company’s protc^c- 
tion, have embarked themselves and their famihes in the undertaking’ (Reporf 1791, 2nd ed., 
pp. 24-6). 
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aggravate in many wayts the distress of the Hickiy hi'hhou, Init ii> ought, ])(‘ihu])K, t.o 
be stated as one principal cause of the oxti'aorduiary mortality.*^ 

Mr. Falconbridge was aii ideal scapegoat: lie was dead, and wlioii alive 
had been quite disagreeable whether drunic or sober. J5ut while ho no 
doubt was a failure as a commeroial agent (and as a husband) it was not 
fair to make him to such an extent responsible for the high niorl,ality 
among the European immigrants. At another ]jlaoo in i-luur report the 
Directors put in fact the main blame rather on the poor aiHioinniodat.ion 
fl-nd the intemperance of the Europeans themselveH. 

Upper servants of the Company. [Tlioyl wore all well iiccoinnioiliilii'il : no more tluiii 
four of this class have died, and of thosofoiir deaths only two can proporly he charged 
to the climate. 

Lower servants of the Company. Many of theso wi'ro often cxposi'd io tin* rains, 
several of tbrnn wero intomporato; they wore also in gcMicrnl iiiH'onilorliivhly 
lodged, fl.rid in. consequence of the sicknosH provailing among tin* sni’gi'ons <'iiuld 
liave but a small ^are of the medical attundtUici*.’** 

Settlers. Some of these were much addicted to lujiior, and Mumi* sil.unl.uin was m 
every respect worse tlian that of tho laHt-mciittoncd cItisH. 

Soldiers. [They] wore almost universally mtempc'valo ; when it is also cctiiHidis-isI 
how tliey must liave been circiunstancud iii other respeetH, it cannot oxcito niiich 
Burpnse that so many . . . should have diecl.^ 

The Directors repeatedly emphasized that the climate was not 
responsible for the high mortality,^ but the CommiHsioiiorH of lnf|ujry, in 
1827, attrihntedit in the first place to the efEoets ortho climate and in the 
second place to unavoidable privations. After having quotofl the above 
figures of European deaths, they said : 

It lias been tliou^it right to quote this stainmoni, bncaiiHo the occuHioii is t.hi‘ only 
one upon which there arrived together, at Sierra Loonc, any numlx'r of Muropcans 
(other than Military) auTTioiently ooiisidorablo to afford tlio incaim ol lormiiig an 
estimate of the effect of climate upon their constitiitioiiH ; hut conKidnrahln allowanco 
should bo made for tho privations and clHrieiilii(>H to which they wore ucccHMarily 
exposed.^ 

Mrs. Ealconbridge, however, who was on tho spot, ])ut all lilio blame on 
the poor accommodation. In a letter of 1 July 1 7112, after havi ng dcHcribcd 
the mortality in the precedmg weeks, she wrote • 

After reading this, methinks I hear you invoctivnly exelaiin against t.lii' country, 
and ohargmg the ravages to its unhcalttimess , but Huspcuid your judgmcul. for a 
moment, and give me tune to paint tho tnio state of things, wIkmi I am of o]iiiuoii 
you will think otherwise, or at least allow tlio climato has not a Imr Iry.U 

* Re^t 179it pp 8-11. See nlao ibid , p 41 

® See nlao ibid., p 11 ■ ‘In tho hoigbt of tbo aiaknesH, all the iiicdic.il pii'soiiH, witli Iml. (iiio 
exception, were laid up, so that a few of the chief aervanta only ( ould be [irojxs ly att.cii(Ic(l 'J'lio 
storekeepers living in a damp storehouse, were some of the firat viotnns, iiicrcasirig dilliciilty mid 
confusion m the delivery of the stores was tho conscnuonco . . 

‘ Hud , p. 36. 

* See, for example, ibid., p. 37. See also ‘Statement of the ChairiUiin mmI (‘ourt of Diicctors’ 
submitted to the Committee on the Petition of tho Sierra Loonc Company {Ki’poil tS()2, p 15): 

The Climate of Sierra Leone has , . proved qmto as healthy as was expected. 1 1 is triiu that the 
mst British Adventurers suffered greatly by Sickness, and that a. liiigu Propot Ixm of lliciii died. 
But the chief Suffeieia were Men of the lower Ciaas.* 

* BejiOit, Eurat Part, p. 9. 
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Thia Lh thn dc'ptli of iho mniy Hoiison, oiir iuliiihitantH wcm'o imt oovrrod iii Iw'foro 
it coinmonood, nnd tlio liuta ilioy havo boon ablo to make, aro lu'itlior wiiul or watcM* 
tight ; fow of thorn havo bodattmls, liiit aro oblig(Hl to ho ou iho wi't ground ; without 
modical aaHiHtiuifO, wanting almoat ovoiy comfort of lifi*, aiul (’ixj>o«i‘d to naufoouh 
putrid staiuichoH, produced by atinkiug ]n’oviHionH, Hcattcivd abouii thn town. 

Would you, undor such oirouinKtancoa, oxpi'ct to koo]) your health, or oven livi* 
a month in tho lioalthioat part of the world ? L fancy not ; then j>ray do not attribuiiO 
our mortality altogothor, to baaonoHa of oliinatis^ 

Governor Clarkson himself, who probably was tho host jiiclgo in this 
matter, put tho main blame on the lack of adequate ])roparai.ions made by 
the Company, on their decision to entrust the govoriimoiit to eight coun- 
oillors with ill-defined responsibilities, on tho incllicicncy and obstructive 
sijirit of tliese counoillors, and on the inexperience of the colonists. 

In his letter to tho (chairman of tho Company, dated 11) October 171)1, 
‘he expresses his hojio tliat Mr. Dalrymple, wlio was to bo the governor of 
the now colony should be on tho spot before his arrival and make prepara- 
tion for the reooiition and jirotoction of tlio emigrants Clarkson’s sur- 
prise at the conditions ho found on his aiTival in Sierra Leone (6 March 
1792) was great. 

After all Dalrymple li<ul nut conic. Ho hod dcclini'd at the lust inomi'iil', tind tlin 
Company had inti‘oduG(»d a new form of govcminont. 7’hoy hud uppoiuicd a council 
of Bovon. . . . Mr. C^ljuksou was to bo tho pr«*sid(*nt, with a (sosting votic. . . . 

And now ho began to (hid out what was tho stylo of Counculloi's over whom ho 
woB to preside. Ono of them, a Dr. (Jell, had h(‘(>u so dniuk for the W(*ck iollowing 
Clarkson’s nixival that ho had luivor boon soon.* 

On 30 March be wrote in his Journal: 

Tho council arc daily seeing tho dreadful uunrusioti existing through tluur moaiiK 
with appoi'ont indifTorencc. I liavu this day iigiun offorod to tako t>ho wliolo exeoiitivo 

^ Fiiluouln’idgo, pp 140-1 ° Auihiimld, ]> III. 

’ lind., p 140. L)j' bell died oldcliiiuin Irr'ini'iisnlinuiiimoiititi alli'i'hm arm 111 iiiiSieini bcoiie. 
WndHtrom iL'laioH (vol ii, ‘ l)r H wiIh a iiiiin i»( iuitiI iii JiiM prorcHHinn, ix'ioru hr I'liii- 

triictcd tliiH fatal lialiii, wim li liu had ho HiircraHhilly roiicrali'd, that il did not roiiio to tliii Uiiow* 
lodge oi tho I)ii<>rioi'H, till he had hern appoiiitiHl, WIumi iidoiincd ol it, Miry iiiolv jiiiinrdiatc 
BtepH to pi event Iiih Hailing for )S Leona hut he had nailed, hefon* thuii rehiiliituin to thiit oH'oet 
could ovt'riako him Tho IJiieetoiH, luiM<*ver, not only uHowimI Iiih widiiw iukj yeivv’H Hahiry, (r^HO) 
but iiIho made up a hiiiii, out nf their private ]iurHeH, Hiillieient to pnruIiaHu hor an iiiininty nt f.'iO, 
duiiiig her lifi*.’ 

I)i I’eli w.iM by no iiieanH thu only dinnUard among tho eonneiilorH, (IliiikHiin, on 7 Aug. 1702, 
wrote m liiH .louinal. 'AIi. Kaleonhridge tallvH of making a tnii to piirehiiHO Htoulc for tho Colony, 
but from Iiih eonutant driiihiug, lie has renclerod hiuiHi'lf iiieapalile of being trimlud, and I do all 1 
can to aiuuHe him, in order to keep him quiet, if he had not one ot thc‘ HtroiigeHt eoiiHlitntioiiH, ho 
inuHt have heiMi dead long ago’ {Dmry af ClartMm, j). 2 ; hoo iiIho ihiil., }>. 12). Three weeks later tiio 
DiiootoiH’ letter diHiniHHing Kaleonbrulgo arnvetl in Hicrrn Leoiii>. Krom then ou h’aleonliridgo 
‘kept hiniHeli eoiiHtantly mioxieatcd’ , ho died on It) Deo. (Hoe h’aleonhridgi', j). 101) 

hut tho Dll eetorH wore by no means deterred by thoHU expei leiiueH. The shij) which brought the 
lottci diHiniHuing Foleoiibi idge brought iiIho Iiih HueecHHoi, whom 'riioriitoii introdne(‘d to ('IiirUsoti 
aH iollowH ‘Mr Wallace (though oiieo iii the Hlave trade, and I HometimeH have fatieu'd a little fond 
of lapior) will he moie uHeliil anil moie obedient than Mr. Kaleoiihi idgo’ (Uiaij/ oj iUtnlmn, p 28). 
A Mcek after the aiiival of Walliiee, Claiknon wiotc* m Iiih .loiiriial; ‘ I (Miinot Hiiy tliiiL I ieel jire> 

poHsesued with the liigheHt opinion of Mr W tho new < onimeieial Agc'iit. I am HiitiHlied, Mr. 

Thnintoii’n feiirn weie eorieet. . ’ (Ibid., p. 42 ) Two il.iyn kdei he noted;' I hiive iiota good 

O]iiiuon of the new ('omiiuweial Agent iiH an ellieient i haraotiM, .iiid I am peiHiiadi'd when he gets 
from the Colony with tho entire charge ol hiH veasel <ind laigo and no ehi'ck upon hiH eonduet, 
ho will uuntinually he in Hueh a Ht>.ite an to ho iiiiiit loi aitive and piolilahlo huHine.sH' (p. 4ri). 
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power upon, myaelf, Bubjeotiiig myaolf to aocoimi to thwn oncn a in coiiiifil ; 

but they insist upon nothing being clone but in council, .uid acfoi-rling to tlu'ir 
pleasure. Thus, after commanding and countormanding each other on every subjoc-t, 
nothing is done.^ 

On 18 April he wrote to the chairman of the Company: 

Eight gentlemon, all invested with great power, each of thorn aoi>ing from hiinwli , 
and nono of them accountable to tlio other, foi-m to bo sure', a systioni of governmont, 
as pregnant with contradictions and inoonsistonoies as can bci iniagiiicil ; lu HUch 
a government there con he nothmg but tordinosa m council and obstniol.iou iii all 
its operations.^ 

Give me authority, and if it does not come too Into, I will pledge inyHc'lf to rouuwly 
the whole. If you do not, my resolution is fixed, T must rotiim lioiuo . . . .® 

You appear to have been cheated in every dopartmoiii, — shipH, hI-oii'k anti ciargo. 
Very few of the t.Viing fl of any kind are near what Uioy ought to bo for the inonoy 
they cost yon.* 

Clarkson had apprehended from the outset a high mortality. Karly in 
April he wrote in his Journal: 

If putrid fevers do not break out amongst iw, iiiihlmltc'ivd tis wo am Ironi Ibo ram, 
crowded, and living upon salt provisions, it will bo owmg to a pariiiciilar iiitorfaisition 
of Providence.® 

A few weeks later he noted: 

It is painful to observe the sickness which generally pmvails in Iho colony, and 
also to notice the extreme negligence of the medical gontlom(*u. 'riu*y arc si'ldotu or 
ever to be found in the afternoon; and I cannot help bc^lioving fhat wo have lost 
many people, principally from mere neglect of tho siirgonns ; though many may 
have sunk imder their complaints, from tho disordcivd state of tin' colony liav- 
uig prevented their being properly attended to. 1 have no fault t-o llnd with Iho 

^ Ingham, p. 33. Ho soon comploinod of tho moflirionoy of itulivulual lioiiiKiillors. Nrr, for 

example, ibid., p. 64; ‘To him [Mr. P J and Mr. C 1 may anfoly lay tho wholo liinmn nl thu 

duorderB in the ookmy, aa woU aa thoao on hoard tho Uatpy ’ Koo also Mrs Kalronbi itlgc's IrttiT 
dated 10 Apr.: 'Perhaps the Dirootoia imagine they woro parliculnily Riri!iuiiH))oct in tlirii i lion-o 
of representatives, if so, they are grossly doocivod, for never ’were rharartiMH w<)iw‘ tKla|il>i‘(l 1.«> 
monageanypurposeofmagnitudethansomo whom they have nominated’ (b'aimn Inn !('(>, p I3(i), 
Speahmg of her husband she says* '. . . I should suppose it did not rrquiro any great (Iihceriuncnt, 
to know that a Surgeon, unoequamtod with mercandlo aCFairs, would make but ns poor a figure m 
that line, aa a Merchant, who had not studied physio or anatomy, would innkc* in tin* of 

surgery’ (ibid., pp. 276-7). 

® Ingham, pp. 63-4 ® Ibid., p. 67 

* Ibid., p. 68. Before this letter had reached London tho Court of l.)irf>(>tors sfiit ii imiciiIiu 
letter ‘To oui Superintendent andCounoil at Sierra Leone’, dated 22 May, whicli aitivcd in tliily. 
It btipulated that 'our Superintendent, Mr. Clarkson, bo invested with full puwei to net iiecoiiliiig 
to his sole direction in all such oases and emergencies ns may appear to bun to eiill foi Hit* i'\ei I'iso 

of such on authority, without or against the opmiun of tho Couned . It cun liimlly be 

for us to suggest that this IB meant merely as a temponiiy ariangement’ (ibid ,pp.66 -7). Anotbei 
oiroular letter from the Court of Dueotors, dated 18 July, anivod on 28 Aug 'I’lic* ‘oliurgi' oi all 
the affans Civil, M i litai y, Commercial, and Political of tlio Sierra Leone Cunqiauy’ was ‘now 
vested in a Grovemor and two Counsellors — our Governor is John Cflarkson Esq., tlio two ikouiIhuh 
of the Council will be announced hereafter’ {Dwiy of Claikmn, p 26) Tho two inenibois ol tlio 
Coiwil were William Dawes, who came on 4 Sept (see ibid., p 42), and Zachary Maoanlny, wlio 
arrived, os shown above, on 16 Jan. 1703. Dawes suooeeded Glarlcson (who was diHinisHcd by tho 
Company after his retnm to England in Peb. 1703), and Macaulay succoodod Dfiiives. 

At tho tune^when the Dueotors appomted ClarkBoa as Governor they were appiircnitly very 
I^as^ with his servioes hi a letter, dated 17 July 1792, m which Thomas CliirkHon annuiiiieed 
that John was to have full powers as Governor he said • ‘. . tho Company Ini ve pruHonl cii you with 
a Pipe of Madeua end £300 of furmture.’ See Gnggs, p. 08. ’ b [ugluiiu, p 36 
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abilities or apparent wiUingness on the port of the medical gentlemen to do their 
duty ; but from the general insubordination in the colony, and every councillor giving 
leave to whom he pleases to be absent from the colony, arises a want of regular 
habits, and a hstlessness in the conduct of every one highly prejudioieil to the w^l- 
domg of the settlement. . . . 

The people are full of complaints at the method of serving their provisions ; some 
of them getting too much, others too little, and some nothing at all.^ 

On 9 or 10 May he wrote : 

What a pity it is that the directors should have encouraged, as they appear to have 
done, a number of women and children coming out at the commencement of a colony 

Independent of the extreme misery occasioned to individuals, it has greatly added 
to the distresses of the colony from having so many people, who had never left 
England before, and were accustomed to the common oomforts of life, experiencing 
all at once the difficulties, distresses, and mconveniences of a new settlement, without 
an effective government, with insufficient slielter from the weather, deprived of the 
common necessaries of life, and with their wives and children and friends dying, and 
no means of furmshing them with the att^tion they require.* 

Regarding the soldiers he says: 

11 May. A terrible noise in the mihtary tent — all tlie soldiers drunk. Core has 
been taken to supply them with abundance of liquor.* 

16 May. Siclmess continues to morease amongst us,* — half of the soldiers are now 
confined with illnoss and some in danger . . . 

20 August. The European soldiers are nearly all dead or useless from the effects of 
irregular conduct and the chmate.’ 

1 2 September. There are only four of the soldiers left of the origmal party ; they 
have applied to me to be sent home — ^they ore emaciated and unfit for service, so 
that I purpose sondmg them to England by the £hst opportunity.* 

After the rainy season had passed he wrote: 

27 September. No one but those who were witnesses to our distressed situation 
during the severe sickness, can have the least idea of the suffermgs individuals 
exporienced from the wont of many oomforts which we should have had in abundance, 
had proper caro been talcen in the package of the various articles, nor the great loss 
the Company have sustained from damage by leakage etc., etc.* 

^ Ibid., p 06. * Ibid., pp. 74-6. * Ibid., p. 76. 

* Ibid., p 70. * Bee alBO ibid., p. 82. * Ibid., p. 7B. 

Dtaty of Clarkson, p. 10. In general, he did not attribute mortality to the clunate. On 
18 Apr. ho wrote to the chairman of the Company: 'With respoot to the climate, I fear nothing; 
it IB too worm, to bo sure, to be perfectly pleasant, but 1 see no probability of its being 
unliealthy, unless it be made so by the imprudence and vioious conduct of the inhabitants’ 
(Ingham, p. 67). On 2 July he wrote in his Journal: ‘We have lost many lives yet I will not 
pronounce the chmate bad to a prudent man’ (ibid., p. 94). * Diary of Clarkson, p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 00. The day before he hod noted. ‘It is astonishing the loss we have experienced 
fiom the cargoes of the different vessels not having been properly packed or put into proper 
casks — The complamts mode to me of the state of provisions, Ac., in all the ^ps, convinces 
me of the carbLessness of those who ordered them as well os those who attended their bemg 
shipped . . . .’ (Ibid., p. 68.) On 21 Nov. he wrote: 'This morning anchored the Fehoity, with dia> 
patches from London. . . . The Feheity’s cargo does not appear to be well selected considering 
OUT wants ; she baa brought out an immense number of garden watering ‘pots, which seem to Qcca> 
Sion a smile from every one’ (ibid., pp, 108-9). 

The carelessness of the Directors in negleotmg the most elementary wants of the Colony may 
seem moredible m view of the sufferings caused by the same carelessness to the people sent from 
England to Sierra Leone in the course of the five preceding years and in view of the fact that 
England hod had two centuries of colomal expenence Tet, Viscountess ICnutsford says of Thorn- 
ton: 'His supenor understondmg and knowledge of busmess were invaluable for the guidance of 
the infant Colony . . . .’ (p. 20.) 
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Shortly before leaving the Colony on 31 December Jio uiiicl : 

No one can have an idea how much tho impoaifcionB on the ccmipany liiivo afContod 
mo, not only with roqjoct to the mconvenionco aad ilwappoiiii-iiK'ni. it opciisions uh, 
but it gives me such a bod opmion of the managomont at home, whicli, it contiuupcl, 
must end in Sometimes an officer will obai‘rvo to mo, that in .ill cmnpaiui's 

at their commencement irregularities and impositions will oc(*iir, and .in* iioti to lio 
avoided. I only know that, wlion 1 Iiad tho fitting out of liftoou vossols, I not only 
inspected their outfit, but oxorauiod ovoiy article of provisions. I was hlainod by 
some of my best friends ot the tune for being so minute, wlini s<j imicli w.is to lio 
done. My reply was, I am going to cross tho sea with a cargo of human hrnirfu, I iim 
going to a country whore I cannot go to a store to rooriut any stoi'k, t hen ‘lore, as 
I am to throe months’ provisions, 1 am dotormiiK'd to seo that what I tiiko 

is really good, as the government pays tho host price for it.® 

He landed at Dartmouth on 10 February 1793® and vvrot(i llic* folio wing 
day to Mr. Thornton and to each of tho Directors : 

It gives me great pleasure to infoim you, lliat 3 loft the colony on the .‘JIsli I>i‘ei‘iii- 
her last in perfect health; I believe not ono person was daiigiTonsly ill. 'fhi' line 
weather had commenced, and to make short, I believe all tlw' diilleiilliies ol* foriiiiiig 
a new colony were at an end.* 

^ 8ea also Mrs. FaJeonbridga’a letter dated 18 Nov. (pj). 177-8)- ‘Air. C-liirLsoii is so eoiiviuood 
the Company have been sadly imposed upon, tliat a lew wocks ago he wrote* a eiri'uliir Ij'tter to 
the gentlemen of the Colony, acquainting thorn with Ins iiiteiiiion of siuling lor Eiigliuid very 
quickly, — ^roqueatmg. . .their general ideas us to tho wants of the Colony, anil tlieli nilvieehowlo 
prevent abuses being praotiscd on the company in future . . Hail iny n]iiuion Itei'ii aslvi'd, 1 
should have said, “let the Directois shake oil a parcel of hy|H)critieul ])mtt(UiH, tii(‘y liave aliotit 
them, Avho, under tho cloak of religion, arc Hucking out tho vniy vitals ol the company; 1(‘(. them 
employ men oonveiaant in trade, acquainted with tho noast of Africa, and whose lem'lH 

have neve? teen noticed; under this description they will find ]H'rHiinH of sound tnoiniM, lit to bo 
mtrubted, but they will over bo subjoet to impositions, while they i>niploy a pank of c‘an1>ing jiara* 
sites, who havo piet cunning enough to docoivo them Mm. i*'iil(ionbriilg(‘ was eerliiitdy eiii- 
bittercd by the diBimssal of her husband, but tho hostile niliiudo taken by tlio Direetois towaids 
Falconbndgo and, oftoi his dc.i,th, towards herself, and other ovonlsHueli astiiediiinnHsatiil (lovernoi 
Clarkson, suggest that thoio was homo truth iii her aecusatioiis Who proinj)ted the diHinihsa I ol 
Folconbiidge for incompetence a few months after his rutuin to the Colony it ih inipossible to tell. 
Evelmo Alartm says quite judiciously (p. 12U)* ‘Piu-tly owing to iiiislortiiiie iitid p.ii lly lo Iiim ouii 
weakness for strong waters, xsirtly to his lack of suitable iiiiiinng, having lii‘en “ liied lo ph,Y.sie,'’ 
and partly to lack of assistance from tho Governor and Couneil, h’ldeonhi'idge dul not have iniieh 
success in hiB duties . . .’ Cloakson himself, thuiigli coinpliuning of ‘tlio iiileni|ierati‘ and Iheii 

violent conduct of our commercial agent’, shovvixl him inueh l■onHideI'.lLlon and hi‘ld liiin in higli 
esteem. In a letter dated Id Dec 17D.3hoBuid' ‘J hope I spuidc truth, when I proiioiiiice tlieii lute 
Commercial Agent on honest man, but a very unfuitunate one, not in the least l■ah■ldnl.ed for tho 
station hefiUed, which men ofdiscoiumciit might h.ivo discovered <it lirst view . ' ( l•'aleollllrldgo, 
p.245) 

That the Duectois of the Company, also in subsequent yo.ii'H, jiaul an evtiiiordiniiiy atteiitioii 
to the 'rehgious tenets’ of thoir uppei servants is coiilUmed by .fohii (hunt, wlio wrote in ISIO- 
‘Their agents m tho colony, and their soivants of oveiy debi-iiption, appear to liiiio been almost 
uniformly selected fiom a class of men, whoso -want ol edueation was not eoinix'iisuted by libeial 
sentiments, and whose ignoianco of tho foundations of civil goveuinioiit iiiicl tnoiulily was ill 
supplied by an austere tincture ot sectarian piety’ {Account of mine lecent Tmnmt limut in Hinnti 
Leone, pp. 62-3). 

® Ingham, p. 163 ® See ibid., p 165 

* Ibid., p. 166. Clarkson could m fact bo proud of his rcourd, uiul 'I’horpo was light, on tho 
whole, when he said. ‘While Mr John Clarkson romamod, poaco resided tlieru . . . , with Mesws. 

Dawes and Macaulay diaoord commenced ’ (Poafoc? ip( to the liejUy, pp. 68 -0.) .See also Griggs, 

p 68. George Otto Trevelyan, it is true, believed that his giandfathor Zachary Alacaulay was 

the very man’ to manage ‘an aggregation of negroes from Jamaica, London, and Nova Kcotia, 
who possessed no language except an acquired jargon, and shared no asHouiutions heyond tho 
recollections of a common servitude’ {Lije and Letters of Lord Macavlai/, p. 26). Actually tho first 
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The 62 Europeans (including women and children) who survived the 
first rainy season consisted of 22 Company’s upper servants, 30 Com- 
pany’s lower servants (mainly clerks and overseers^), 6 settlers, and 6 
soldiers.^ ‘In the second year, all l^e soldiers and settlers, as well as 
the families of the lower whites, having either died or returned to England,^ 
the whites resident in the colony were reduced to about forty, of whom 
only four or five have died. ’* This fact seems to support the view that the 
main cause of the excessive mortality in the first rainy season was the 
failure to provide the people with adequate shelter. In the following 
years mortality became more favourable still. In a statement submitted 
in 1802 to a Committee of the House of Commons, the Directors said: 

The European Deaths at Sierra Leone will be found to have been very few, if 
those which happened a few Months after the first Settlement of the Place, and 
those which followed the Capture of the Colony by the Prench,* and those also 
which were occasioned by the late Attack of the Natives, are excluded &om the 
Account. — ^It may be affirmed, that, generally speaking, not more than about One 
White Servant of the Company has died in the Colony in each Two Years, or, at 

negroes from Jamaica arrived eight years later, when Macaulay was no longer m the Colony. The 
Nova Scotians were born in British Amerioa, had served many years in the British army, had 
thereafter hved together eight years in Nova Scotia, spoke English, and shared many other 
asaociationB beyond the recoUcctionB of a common servitude The negroes from London, who 
numbered about 60, of course, also spoke English and hod been merged in the much larger body 
of about 1,000 Nova Scotians before Macaulay arrived. 

^ Clarkson wrote m hia Journal on 20 Aug. 1762: ‘The artiflcers from Europe are mostly dead 
and those remoinmg are useless from a variety of causes’ {Diaty of Clarkaon, p 16; see also 
ibid., p. 9). 

* Mortality seems to have been partioularly great among the twenty-throe Europeans who came 
in the T9U8ty m the rainy season (though they did not include soldiers). ‘Six returned to England, 
one left the Colony and went into the employ of Banco Island, and the remainder died in the 
course of throe or iour months’ (Faiconbndgc, p. 143). 

^ See also lieport of Sierra Leone Company 179-1, p. 67: ‘The peisonu in whom they [tho 
DircctoraJ have been tho most disappointed, havo boon tho lower ovoisoois, of whom it was 
diflSoult to get any thoiough knowledge ut tho time of engaging them, on aeuount of ihoir having 
resided in the West Tiulies of the several individuals ul this eliiss that oiigiiiiilly went out, iiiiim 
uie now roiuoinuig in tho Colony.’ 

*• Ibul., p 37. 

Thu Frciioh landed in Sierra Leone on 2K Kepi. 1764, iiluuclurod and destroyed a groat dual, 
left about 120 British sailors on shore whom they hod captured on various shixis, and soiled on 
13 Out (soo Macaulay’s Journal, Knutsford, pp. 64-77). ‘It appoars that in about throe wovks 
ufLorwards, an olinost univorsal sickness prevailed among tho whites; being evidently tlie eon- 
Boquonoo, in a groat measuro, of tho oxortions made by some, and tho misorios ondurod by others, 
at that orisiB. The dilBioulty of getting mcdioal attendance, (tlio physioian and both the surgoons 
being ill, one of the latter of whom died), together with tho want of proper food and aooommoda- 
tions, inatonally aggravated the disorder, whioh, aa m the instanoe of the first sickly season, 
was iatal chiefly, and almost exolusively, to the lower Europeans’ {Report of Sierra Leom Corn- 
pony 1795, pp. 17-18) ‘ Of tho 120 British sailors, who were said in the former Beport to be 
landed by the French from captured ships, and of whom 80 were then known to have died, it has 
nmon appooTod that many more than 80 were earned off ; but their deaths, as well as that of two or 
three valuable sorvants of tho Company, whioh happened about the same time, are distinctly to 
bo traced to tho hardships whioh they went through at that period, and to the subsequent wont of 
medicines, as well as to the difficulty of obtammg accommodations in the Colony’ (ibid., 1796,p. 6). 

It should be noted, however, that the state of health of the Europeans had been very poor before 
the arrival of tho Frmch. Macaulay wrote m his Journal on 23 July: ‘To-day there was not a olerk 
m any of the offices, as ail Europeans wore down with fever’ (Knutsford, p. 61). On 10 Aug. he 
noted: ‘The whites are all sickly, some recovering’ (ibid.). 

As legords tho sailors, Butt-Thompson says (p. 107) that ‘all the survivors were, some six 
months later, “safely shipped home’’’. 
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most, about Two Servants in Three Years, out of tho 20, 25, or 20 Wlutu Sorvuiits 
who have been usually resident.^ 


But with the departure of the settlers and artificers in 1703 the project 
to establish European colonists in Sierra Leone had failed to all intents 
and purposes.^ The Europeans remaining in the Colony wore mostly 
officials of the Company,^ who usually stayed there at best for a few 
years.^ 

As stated above. Lieutenant Clarkson, on liis anival in Nova Scotia in 
tho autumn of 1791, had collected there a largo number of iiegrooH wisliing 
to emigrate. 


The whole body waited several weeks in tents at Halifax, hir tlu» coltwition of tho 
shipping, during whicih tune they wero exposed to much inelemiwy j) 1' weather, and 
contracted a considerable degree of siclmess 


The fleet consisting of fifteen vessels left Halifax on 15 Janiuiry 1702 
and arrived in Sierra Leone on 6 March.® The Directors of llio Company 
reported the ensuing events as follows: 

After two or three weeks delay, arising from a palaver (or (umiicil) of the iiativcjs 
which however ended favourably for tlio Company,’ tho Hcito on whi<!h tho lirsi 
body of blacks sent from hence hod originally settled was pitehod u]uni iw tlio moat 
proper spot for the mtended settlement. The land on wliich tho town was to Htami 
was cleared in a few weeks more .... Tlio town was iiamudErootown, in (‘oimixpiotKio 
of on instruction sent out to this jiurpose.^ 

The mortality among the Nova Scotians has boon an follows. 'I’ho nuiul)»>r of (lioso 
that landed m the year 1792 was eleven hundred mid tliu’ty-ouo, many of Uiom 
being very ill through the remains of a fovor which appears tij have hrou fairfil to 
a few of their original body m Nova Scotia, mid to have eiwriwl ofT sixty-livo of lliom 


j GommtUee on Petition ofaUsna Lmm Conupantj mn, p. 15. I’oi further (Intnils huo 

iwa. 1804, p. 86, and Report of Sierra Leone Gompani/ 1798, p. 1. 

Itootora had onginally planned to aond more European ooIoiuhIh to Sierra huonu after 
the first r^y awon. ‘Persona indeed of some property and of oxoiiiplmy cliur.icsUx wlio wwU to 
Mttie at Siena I^ono,^ working people who are uaed to any uit or ti.wle likelv to lie wanted 
th^, wm Projably, a^ the first rainy aeosou is over, ho foimdewd an a vulualilo aefioiHition 
to toe ooloiy ; hut the Direotora wish it may ho conaidorod both by tlio Ihopnetora and the I'ul.he, 
to he a fondamentolprmoiplo of tlio Sierra Loono Company, that no ]H>rHouH wh.il*ioevi*r sliall Im« 
pitted to go out m toeir ships, or to reside os acttlora m thoir dwtriet, witliout ol.laiuinK .» 

Directors, and hofoio this anthoiity w guuitiHl, they pm pom, .dwayn to 
exammatmn of cWter, os m the case of their own aetual Horvaiits’ (Itvjunt of 

Europeans; at the end of 1 71)7 tlio European eoiiiimiiiitv 
moluded 3 ladies. See Kuutsford, pp. 68, 77, 184. ’ 

o» a. Pe(il«» 0/ A, Smm Leone (Jmtnmn 'SOI e,miemn 
(P^20) A ^t rfPmona formerly m tho Service of the Sierra Leone Company Mho l,avo sineo 
been en^ged m the Slave Trade*. Their ‘Oecupations lu too Comiuuy-H sSw h.« £ ^^1 lor“ 

^pwrjght. ^Special Bepoit of Aftusanlnatitution, WS.vv. 12~LS dl- 'fliorne Jteolt/ 
* Report of Sierra Leone Company 1794, pp. 67-8 

took pUa, m 30 ,m,l 37 Mar. Heetoi 

® Report of Siena Leone Company 1794, pp. 7_8. 
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during the passage : of these eleven hundred and thirty-one persons thus landed, 
forty died within a few weeks after they reached Sierra Leone, evidently m conse- 
quence of the same fever : the whole body then became extremely healthy, but when 
the rainy season was set in, an almost univ^sal sickness prevailed, of which ninety- 
eight Nova Scotians died, which was nearly one-tenth of their whole number.^ 

Gk)yemor Clarkson’s Journal contains many additional interesting de- 
tails. 1 shall confine myself to quoting a few. 

27 March. Great dissatisfaction appears amongst the settlers, and many of them 
begin to be very troublesome. The bad example set them by the Europeans when 
they first landed, the unfeeling manner m which they are often addressed, the 
promiscuous intercourse with so many dissatisfied sailors, and the old settlers, added 
to the many mconvemences attendmg a new colony, and the general sickness which 
at present prevails, may m a great degree account for the irritability of temper, and 
peevish disposition which it is painful for me to observe amongst them.^ 

11 April. According to a general notice given to the settlers yesterday, the whole 
of them assembled this mommg at the tent to have their names registered afresh .... 
The people were called over according to the compames formed for their embarkation. 
At this mterviow I had an opportunity of corroctmg and confirming the returns 
made to me relative to the deaths to this period. The account will stand os follows. 
Total number of deaths from the timo wo formed the people mto companies at 
Halifax, 112. .. . 

Total number of men embarked at Hahfax ...... 385 


Dead to this period .......... 65 

Remains ............ 330 


Men qualified for particular trades ....... 162 

Labourers acquamted with all tropical production ..... 127 

Porters at wharfs and general labourers. ...... 41 

330 

Of mon qualified for particular trades there wero ... 162. 

Thnso mon were also capable of cultivating the land and of general husbandr}'. 

Births since embarkation 14.^ 

The number of negroes who sailed from Nova Scotia was reported to 
have been 1,196. Including the children bom in the meantime the total 
exposed to death would have been 1,210, consisting of 385 men and 826 
women and children. The number of deaths up to 11 April would have 
been 55 or 14 per cent, for men and 57 or only 7 per cent, for women and 
children. 

12 April. It IS distressing to me to see the poor Nova Scotians (who look up to 
me as their best friend) in their present deplorable state, their houses not covered 
m, sickness generally prevailmg, and many of them appearing scorbutic.^ 

^ Ibid., pp. 37-8. See also ibid., pp. 11-12: 

*The siolmeas was the most severe and alarming at tbe begmning of the rams* about 800 blacks 
were supposed to be laid up at one time, and very few passed through the whole of this trying 
season without some mdispoaition. The disorder, which was the fever common to hot olinutes, 
while it affected in different degrees the blacks and whites almost mdiscnmmately, proved muoh 
the most fatal to tbe Europeans .... 

* . . . the settlers huts, which were very small, were also many of them damp, and a few were os 
yet unfinished.’ 

See also Folconhridge, p, 140 

* Ingham, pp. 26-7. See also, for example, Diaty of Olarlson, pp 12, 102-3 
Ingham, pp. 44-6. * Ibid , pp. 46-7. See also his entry of 8 Apr.; ibid., p. 38. 
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About end of April. In tlio colony, want makoa rapid kI.i'kIph ; the rainy season 
fast approaches. With hunger comes mutmy— who can convinco an empty belly 7 
or say to the hungry man, be satisfied 

g or 10 May. The store tent is now in horrible confusion, jicoplo dying for want of 
food, from the confusion and irregularity m distributing tho proviBioiis, rather than 
for want of little comforts, all of which, howovor, with pro])or arrangomout, might 
have easily been remedied.* 

About end of May. Tho officers ore oxia-emoly unguarded in thoir conduct to the 
black settlers— I mean aa to their violent and hasty boliaviour to thorn . . .» 

22 September mustered tho number of souls in tho Colony at prohunt ( I moan 

the Nova Scotians) 290 men, 276 women, and 430 ehildmn— m tho wliolo 996, subjoct 
to correction.* 

If the nmaber of Nova Scotians had actually been only 095, it would 
have been reduced between 11 April and 22 September by lO.*!, and as 
no doubt births occurred in the meantime the number of doatliw would 
have exceeded 110 and possibly even 120. Yet according to tho Dircudors’ 
report it was 98 (in the rainy season), and according to tho following entry 
in Clarkson’s Journal made in the second half of December it had amounted 
to only 64 (since 11 April).® 

Of the Nova Scotians we lost on the voyage Hixiy-fiv(», and Hincc om- arrival to 
t.hiH day one hundred and one, mfl-king the whole loss of Nova ScotiaiiM huico wo l('f(; 
TTfl-lifa-g to amount to one hundred and sixty-six, about oiio-Hovmith of tho wbolo. 
With respect to the loss of the Nova Scotians, 1 do not coiisidor it. so gri'ai om mtght 
have been expected, from tho situation m which many of thorn woi’o plaood, not 
having any efEeotive shelter during the heavy rains, tuid all tho tnoduMil gc^ntrlomon 
bemg so lU as not to be able to do oommou justice to thorn. Addoil t.o (Iiih, tho 
articles sent out for their nounshmoni, although ainplo in ({uontity, woro, Irom 
neglect m packing, and other causes, so damaged, os to bo m many mst.anoos not 
fit for use “ 

But Clarkson himself thought that his count of the Nova ScHiiiiaus on 
22 September had been incomplete. In his letter to the ( .Vmrt of I lircHttorK, 
dated Dartmouth, 11 February 1793, be wrote: 

1 believe (but as I have not got tho exact aocoiuitK out of my l.ninU, I oaiiiiot 
speak to a certainty) that we liad when T loft tho colony upwards ol 1,025 of i>hn 
Nova Scotians, mcluding tho births.^ 

Assuming that 1,196 people were embarked in Nova Scotia, i.hai 35 
births occurred between 16 Januaiy and 31 December, that 1 12 deaths 
occurred between 15 January and 11 April, that no Nova Scotians 
absconded, and that 1,026 were surviving on 31 December, l.be number 
of deaths between 11 April and 31 December would have anioiintiiid l.o 94. 
It is possible, of course, that the number of poo])lc embarlavl m Nova 
Scotia was somewhat smaller than 1,196® and that tho number living in 

1 Ingham, p. 60. a Ibid , p 70 

* Ibid , p. 81. * l)iaiy of Clat kHtni , ji .52. 

Probably few deaths had ocouned dflei 22 Sept. See Diaru of Olarkmu, pi) (>7. 72. 100; 
Palconhridge, p. 161 

* Ingham, pp. 162-3 •> ibid , p. 156. 

The published extracts from Clarkson’e Journal do not state the imnilicsr, init Aietiiliiild, who 
had access to the whole of aarkson’s Journal dming his stay in Nova Soittiu, put it at 1,190 
(p. 144). 
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the Colony on 31 December was somewhat larger than 1,026, but I am 
inclined to think that Clarkson’s account which showed only 64 deaths 
since 11 April understated mortality in this period.^ 

In 1793 mortality was quite low. 

In the second rainy season, althou^ some return of sickness has been experienced, 
yet the deaths among the Nova Scotians have been very few indeed. The account 
which the Directors have received does not extend to the whole year, but it appears 
that not more than five of them have died during three of the most unhe^thy 
months.^ 

The Company’s physician (Dr. Winterbottom) wrote to the Directors 
on 14 October 1793: 

Although the degree of sickness since the commencement of the present year has 
been upon the whole comparatively small and the loss sustained by deaths trifimg, 
yet those months which have elapsed smce the beginmng of the rams have proved 
more sickly than all the precedmg. The Nova Scotians have experienced durmg 
tho rams a considerable share of sickness, but in general the complamts were trifling. 
They appear now to be so well accustomed to the climate that there is httle reason 
to apprehend any great mortahty among them. There are but few who still sttSer 
from the efiects of last year’s sickness, or whose health is precarious. Few places 
perhaps in England of the same size can shew a greater number of fine healthy 
looking children than are daily to be seen in our schools ; the heat of the climate 
appears to have little effect upon them ^ 

Mortality among the Nova Scotiai^ continued to be favourable.^ In 
their report of 1796 the Directors said that ‘the births among them 
are supposed to have exceeded the deaths very considerably’.^ But in 
1797 ‘the mortality of the Nova Scotian blacks has been greater than 
in any former year, the first excepted’.® According to the censuses 

^ The Annual Beg%eierfor the Year 1793, Chronicle, pp 4-6, 20 Jan., says: 

‘Advices were received at the Sierra Leone house, from that settlement, dated Oct. 20 .... It 
appears by the returns, that the mortality among them had not been so very great as was appre- 
hended, only 98 American blacks havmg died, fiom the time of their landing to the 20th of October : 
the number of those remaming olive was 1020 . . . 

‘Information has been received, by the Harpy, of the colony’s pi ogress up to the 20th of 
Novcmbei . 

‘ . . Of the 1190 free blacks embarked at Halifax m January, 1792, the following is a return 
of the deaths up to the 2d of September, 1792, which m the men and women have been prmcipally 
old and infirm, and many of those who died on shore were landed in a diseased state. On their 
passage 36 men, 18 women, 7 boys, and 6 girls: total 66. Bmoe their arnvol, 28 men, 28 women, 21 
boys, and 22 girls , total, 99, Ghmc^ total, 164.’ 

It IB quite true that if ‘ of the 1,190 free blacks embarked’ 164 died, ‘ the number of those remain- 
ing olive was 1,026’. But Clarkson said exphoitly that there were upwards of 1,025, viuiliuding the 
births. It seems, moreover, unlikely that the Directors of the Company, m their report submitted 
in 1794, should have put the number of deaths at 203 if it aotually was only 164. 

” Bepmt of Sietra Leone Company 1794, p. 38. 

^ Ibid. Sec also letter from the Company’s botanist Afzelius to Clarkson, 3 Sept, 1793, Ingham, 
pp 158-9 

^ See, for example, letter from Afzehus to the Secretary to the Swedish Embassy in London, 
11 May 1794, Wadstrom, vol. u, p 129 , Btport of Sierra Leone Company 1794, p. 22, 1796, pp. 6-7 ; 
Letter from Secretary of the Cedony to the Chairman and Court of Directors, 3 June 1796, C O. 
268, vol V, p 62 ; Hoare, p 296. 

“ Repont, p 7 

* Report 1798, p 3 The health of the Nova Scotians was bad also m the first months of 1798 ; 
see Letter to the Chairman and Court of Directors, 6 June 1798, C.O. 268, vol. v, pp. 446-0, 
468. 
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of 1802-26 the numbers of Nova Scotians living m the Colony were as 
follows 



29 Mar. 

Apr. 

31 Dec 

8 July 

1 Jtm. 

Apr. 

Sex and age 

1802^ 

1811 

ISIS 

1820 

1822 

1820 

Men 

1 425 

188 

134 

177 

161 

11.3 

Boys . 

1 499 

159 

147 

182 

158 

Girls 

1 479 

205 

166 

171 

161 

Women. 

^ 296 

193 

240 

208 

146 

Total. 

904 

982 

691 

730 

722 

578 


AoooidiiigtolZejKHt o/OommucSumerAo/Jnipttrj/, Appendix A, N'o. 1, ilioni 
were listed 913 Nova Sootians (238 men, 245 women, 198 bnys, and 232 Kirin) 


The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Sierra Leone, after 
having shown the mortality in the first rainy soaHon acuordiiig to the 
Directors’ Report, gave the following explanation for the apparent deelino 
in the number of Nova Scotians in the jieriod 1793-1826. 


If tlie foregoing extract exemplifios the eflect produced upon the Nova iScoliaiiR 
by the cluuate, it may also serve m somo moasuro to account for tlioir viay liuutod 
number at the present day, as compared with wliat might fairly h.ivo licou expected 
in a country more oongezuaL to them.^ 

It will be seen from the Statement of tlieir prosont condition (A]iiu)ii(lix A. No. 1.) 
as fumMifid by some of tho most mtelligont and rospoctahlc of ihoir miuiltor, that 
they still neglect all those moans of improving their condition which agriculture 
presents. A few, indeed, of those who have accumulated a little znuney by truile or 
other occupations, have small farms, or gardens of two or thn'(» acros in tho vicinity 
of Ereetown, and two or three have small coffeo plantations. Little atteiiticu btnng 
given to these, the profit derived from them is inconsiderable. And no mstance can 
be adduced of a Nova Scotian actually Uvmg upon his farm, or placeug his chief 
dependence upon the produce of tho soil. . . . 

This document accounts more or loss satisfactorily for 224 of ilm ftninliCH which 
are stated to have existed in 1802, and for 24 individuals who since tiiat pc'riod have 
left the colony ; 16 for England, 1 for America, and 8 for diJfcri>iii ol’ Africa. 

In the 224 families of 1802 hero accounted for, 400 deaths ami 1 07 bir(.hs aj)]K‘ar 
to have occurred; reducing the number of fomilios at tho cmuI of 1 82.7 to l-Hi. 

The means of obtaining a correct census of the colony, ar»< .-it i)rc'scii|, very in- 
adequate. But as the Nova Scotians reside altogether in Em>h»wn, the acciiraiiy <if 
that docun^t, as far as it respects thorn, may m some degme bo i-eliod on. Othur 
sources of information, however, have boon consulted, luid Iroin tlicsc, os well as 
from the census, it is clear that their number is greatly (liiniiiiHhc<i 

It hM been already stated, that m March 1792, 1,131 Nova Scutiaiis arrived at 
Sierra Leone. In the census of 1822, thoir number is stated to ])«> 722 ( IriNit »ih tliis 
diminution is, it will appear mconsiderable, when ooinpansd to iliat, wlm-h luis since 
t^en place. For m tho census of 1826, tlioir number is stated lo be only .778, 
showmg a decrease of 144, m httlo inoro than four years. 

It wdl be seen, by a reference to the some document, that tins (Je<T,.jwc uannot bo 
accounted for by any great disproportion between tlic males and fomahw, nor by an 
o^ proportion of aged people ; on tho contrary, tlioro ajipear to li.ive been, in 1 802, 
b^ and girls, out of a total of 776 ; neither con it bo accountml for by any con- 

number in 1802, only 29 are Ht.i.ie<l to liavo 
since left tho colony. There appears, therefore, no otlior adequate* cause than climate 
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to which it can be ascribed ; indeed this oonclufflon seems justified, not only by the 
excess of deaths as compared with the births, but aJso by the fact of much sickness 
havmg prevailed amongst the Nova Scotians, even so late as the rams of 1826, 
a season when the natwes of the coimtry are generally m the enjoyment of good 
health. Had the decrease been confined to a few of the first years after their arrival 
m the colony, it might, in part, have been asonbed to the esqiosiire and privations 
incidental to a new settlement ; but it will be observed that the period embraced by 
the statement m the Appendix, commences more than 10 years after their arrival 
at Sierra Leone.^ 

Thus, the Comiuissioners claim that the number of Nova Scotians 
decreased between March 1792 and March 1802 from 1,131 to 776, between 
March 1802 and January 1822 from 776 to 722, and between January 
1822 and April 1826 from 722 to 578. But the actual trend seems to have 
been quite difierent. The number of Nova Scottans had dropped to about 
1,025 by the end of 1792. At the census of 29 March 1802 there were 
enumerated 904 Nova Scotians, according to the Report from the Gom^ 
miUee on, the Petition of the Sierra Leone Ccmpany (1804), and 913 Nova 
Scotians according to a list of all individual families used by the Com- 
missioners. Both these figures include the original settlers and their 
descendants. The Commissioners say that according to a oaxeful examina- 
tion made by a Nova Scotian, Mr. Jewitt,^ 139^ of the 913 people were 
not Nova Scotians. But the original settlers and their descendants cannot 
have numbered more than a few doi^n, and it seems safe to assume that 
Jewitt, in correcting in 1826 the 1802 lists, discarded as not belonging to 
the Nova Scotians not only the original settlers but also all those Nova 
Scotians whom he could not remember (perhaps because they had emi- 
grated at an early date). I am, themfore, inclined to think that the Com- 
missioners understated the number of Nova Scotians in 1802 by about 100, 
and that they decreased by not more than about 150 from the end of 1792 
to March 1802. Even so the decrease was considerable, but it must not 
be attributed to the effects of the climate. The Nova Scotians were at 
first all living in Freetown (while the original settlers lived in Granville 
Town). The Directors reported in 1794: 

It [Freetown] . . . occupies between seventy and eighty acres of land .... It con- 
tains near four hundred houses . . . .^ 

The nearest of the lots [of land given to the Nova Scotians] is about a third of a 
mile from the town, and the most distant about two miles and a quarter ; they occupy 
m all about four square miles, or two thousand five himdred and sixty acres ....'■ 

Thus the area occupied by the Nova Scotians was very small;® they 
could not increase by immigration ; but as most of them were moat of the 

^ Report, First Part, pp. 11-12. 

^ ' The information . . was oonunonioated principally hy Mr. J ewitt, himself a Nova Scotian ; 
he IS a respectable and intelligent man, who fills the situation of a branch pilot, and is at the some 
time one of the preachers of the Methodist chapel. As the great majority of his country people 
are connected with this mstitution, the latter avocation must lead to on extensive acquaintance 
with their ciroumstances’ (Report, First Fort, p 12). ’ 62 men, 33 women, 28 boys, and 16 girls. 

* Repoit of Sieira Leone Company 1794, p. 61. The Directors probably overstated the number of 

houses. * Ibid., p. 53. 

* According to ‘ a Survey, m the Hand-writmg of Mr Lndlam, of the Quantity of Land m Culti- 
vation ivithm the Colony on the lat of Apil 1800', 'thero were then about 650^ Acres m Culti- 
vation* (see Report ftom Committee on Petition of St&ra Leone Company 1804, pp. 64, 71-2). 
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time thoroughly dissatisfied with the govemmenti there was ])robably 
some emigration. 

As early as 1793 a few had left the neighbourhood of JTrcotown. 

Three or four Nova Scotians arc said to be sottlod up tho river, who huv«> liu-go 
plantations of rice, laud having been givon tliom gratuitously by tlM» natives.® 

On 20 Juno 1794 an insurrection broke out among the Nova Scotians 
which was suppressed without bloodshed, but six of the iiwurgontH were 
sent to England for trial.^ 

The I^nch attack which occurred throe months after tho iiiHun’oction 
may not have damped their spirit of independence,* but it shattored thoir 
belief that they were more secure near the coast than up-river.'’* 'Phe 
Government encouraged their removal. 

As under is an Abstraefa of a Scheme of Premiums which on the i 9 May we tuuiu^ to 
a Resolution of allowing for the enoouragoineut of industry tin* cmHumg Simisou vi/. : — 

Ist To encourage Settlers to go on & improve thoir distant fann Lots. - 

The Settler who shall be settled farthest bock not loss distant than I Milit Irom tho 

^ They complained, not altogether without juBtiiiaation, that the pioiniHOK niiuU* to ihniu 
before they left Nova Scotia had not been fulfilled See for dotaila Jtepoit of Hoomimonrix of 
Inquiry 1827, First Part, pp. ft-12. 

* Report of Biara Leona Company 1794, pp. 162-3 See also Mactaulay’s Jniiinal, 29 .July 1 703, 
Enuteford, p. 40. See, finally, Minutes of Oouncii Meeting, 11 Nov. 1703 ((J.O. 270, vol. ii, 
pp. 109-12). 

® Ibid., pp. 1&1-5; Hooce, p. 286; Sharp’s letter to Thornton, 26 Nev. 17iM, ihiil., p. 376. In 
addition, 7 Nova Scotian settlera were sent on 4 Aug. to England as witncHsi'K for the trial, nee 
Macaulay's Journal, Euutsford, p. 61. 

* Macaulay report on 26 Nov. 1704 that ‘the oemduot of tho Settlors . (hiring tho stay of the 
French . . . was unusually hind and even affectionate toward us . . . But W(* had not )h>('ii dolivon>(l 
two days from the fear of our euemios thou . . tho Settlers minds | booaino] uiUNisy and ngitatiHl’ 
(Enut^ord, p 83). He sent, however, moie favourablo reports on 31 Jan. and K and 1 1 Mar 1 706 
(see G. 0. 268, vol v, pp. 16, 26, 28), and Governor Dawes luid tho Souic'tary of tlio (^)lony, in 
their letters of 11 Apr., 13 July, and 27 July 1796, likewise expressod Hatisfactioii with tlio H(>ttluiM’ 
conduot towards the government (see ibid., pp 44, 78, 87-8). In their report Hiibinittcd on .30 Miir 
1766 the Directors, thereupon, stated: '. . tho conduct of tho Nova Sootians has, i'V(>r Hinen tlin 
ssraofthe French attack, been, mgeneral, orderly androspcotful towards tlieGoveriiiiioiit . . . Tho 
enthusiasm that had prevailad among the Nova Scotians is thought also to havo abated, t1i(‘ir 
nunds ore said to have become more enlightened, and thoir muials to havo ini])i ovckI, and the inoro 
mischievous and designing persons have sunk in tho general estimation, their eharacter having now 
become better known’ {Report of Sienta Leone Company 1790, p. 12). TheieafLer diflieulties arose 
agam, but until 1800 the Government succeeded in maintaining peaeo (see h'thus fiom Miu-aiilay 
16 May 1790, 30 July 1790, and 8 Feb 1797, Enutsford, pp 147, 193, 307, and other U<tt(>rH 
from the Government to the Company, 22 Jon and 6 .Tune 1798, ibid., pp. 420 -2, 4.32) 

* Seo Report of Sierra Leone Company 1795, pp 19-20 ‘ThoGovcriioi andCoiinoil . . obsc'rvo 
that the late events have opened the eyes of the Nova Scotians of then own folly, in having con- 
tended for the ground nearest to the water side, and m having so nnieh n(‘gli‘(it(‘d the enltivatioii 
of the more distant and mountainous parts, they even lomark that the ini])i nvonient about to 
take place m the moxintams dunng the ensuing diy season, seems likely to ho as gn'iit and impor- 
tant as the detriment which has been recently done to tho town. A very favourable opjinrlunily 
is said to be thus afforded of dismissmg from tho Company’s seivico, a number of Nova Sootians, 
whom the Governor and Council bad been long endeavouring in vaui to fix on thoir farnis.’ See 
also ibid, 1796, pp. 9-10: ‘The Propnetors were informed m the lost report wliioh was made to them, 
that many Nova Sootians had been induced, through the terror inspired into those who livocl 
nearest the coast, by the French depredations, to retire farther into tho country, and to oiitoi upon 
the cultivation of many distant form-lots, which before hod been noglootod. It appears by an 
account dated the 14tb March, 1796, that . . . tho cultivation of about fifty new farms had at that 
time been set on foot.’ See finally Macaulay’s Journal, 26 Nov. 1794 and 24 May 1706, Kuutsford, 
pp.84, 137. 
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Base line having a -well built House on his lot & his family livmg there also One Acre 
of land m cul-tivation on 

the 1 Sept' next shall be entitled to a premium of 40 Dollars 
The next farthest back not less than one Mile &o. 30 Dollars 
The next D® D® 20 Dollars.^ 


But the response was nil. 

in regard to our Scheme of Premiums — -we were in hopes our liberal ofEers would 
have brought forward many Competitors for the Prizes ; which would have proved 
highly beneficial to the Colony ; & we have pleasure in your approbation of what we did ; 
but we are sorry the result of the Scheme has not turned out according to our wishes.* 

In 1798 the Directors reported: 

The Nova Scotian settlers are still backward to go upon the Mountains ; and while 
their neighbours permit them to cultivate an acre of land below, they prefer eatmg 
cassada, in a miserable way, to climbmg the hill, where they may ennch themselves, 
by exertion But this, though a frequent, is for from bemg an universal, case : 20 or 
30 famihes have settled in the Moimtams, and are domg well ; though with more 
exertion they might do far better.’ 


By that time quite a few Nova Scotians had left the Colony to become 
slave traders or employees of slave factories.* 

In September 1800 there was a new and most serious insurrection of the 
Nova Scotians which might have succeeded if at the critical moment a large 
number of Maroons had not landed in Sierra Leone with a military escort* 
and had rescued the Government. Two insurgents were killed in the fight, 
and 36 were made prisoners, of whom 3 were executed while 32 were con- 
demned to ‘remove from the Colony, and never return to it ’.® ‘Some of the 
Ringleaders escaped among the Natives. Finally, the Directors stated : 

A large Portion of the more unprincipled Nova Scotians have lately been re- 
moved from Freetown by other Causes.’ 


' Govemor Dawes to the Siena Leone Company, 3 Juno 1706 (0.0. 268, vol v, p 60). 

’ Same to same, 6 Peb. 1796 (ibid., p 09). ' Sepott of Sieira Leone Company 1798, p. 11. 

* See Macaulay’s Journal, 8 Aug 1797 ‘1 hod long suspeoted, and I was this day confirmed m 
my suspicion, that the Settlors wore gradually contractmg a more friendly disposition to the Slave 
Trade At -this moment there ore two m the Rio Nunez, and thiee m the Rio Pongo, who are 
actually engaged in it, to say nothing of the number who, without carrying on a Slave Trade on 
their own account, are employed in the servico of Slave-tradcis, and thus are aidmg and abetting 
m oariymg it on’ (Knutsford, p. 1 74). See also Speexal Report of Aft ican In^xtviion 1815, pp 18- 
10 ‘ ... if any other mode of subsistence, requiring less bodily exoition, could be found, the pursuit 
of agiiculture was infallibly neglected. Hence the Slave Trade piesented an irresistable attraction 
to many of the Settlers, who quitted the Colony, and fixed themselves m slave &ctones.’ 

’ See p. 88 below. 

’ Report of Siena Leone Company 1801, p. 18 Seven were sent to Goree and 26 ‘were trans- 
ported to the BuUom shore, which forms the north bank of the river Sierra Leone, where they were 
directed to form a settlement, and to cultivate lands for their subsistence’. It may be assum^ that 
some who left were accompanied by their famihes. 

' Report ft om Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. 11. The Natives attacking 
the Colony on 18 Nov. 1801 (see p. 79 below) were ‘headed by Two of the Nova Scotian Insur- 
gents, who had efTeoted their Escape after the Insurrection of the former Year’ (Statement by 
Directors, Repoit from Committee on Petitxon of Sxetra Leone Company 1802, p. 12), The native 
forces making a second attack on 11 Apr. 1802 included ‘eleven of the rebel settlers, who hod fled 
from the Colony and resided among the Natives’ (Repot I of Siena Leone Company 180 1, p. 40, see 
also Repent on Petition of Siena Leone Company 1804, p 49). Hoare reports (p. 306), I suppose 
erroneously, that these were ‘eleven of the rebd settlers who had been banish^ from the settle- 
ment’ ; the same statement is to be found in Martin, Bntxah Coloniea, vol iv, p. 178. 

’ Repot t from Committee on P^xtion of Sxetra Leone Company 1802, p. 13 The Directors stated 
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Thus any deoareaB© in the number of Nova Scotians between 1792 and 
1802 can be easily accounted for by voluntary or forced emigration, l^om 
1 802 to 1 8 1 1 the number of Nova Scotians increased, ^and it was in the latter 
year agam as large as at the end of 1792. But for 1811-26 the situation is 
quite obscure. It cannot be doubted that the number of Nova ScoUans 
declined considerably in this period. Yet it is most unlikely tliaii this was 
due to the effects of the climate. The Commissioners of Inquiry reported 
that in 1802-25 the deaths numbered 409 and the births 167.^ It is 
possible that the deaths averaged something like 17 per yenr,^ but this 
would not suggest a high mortality, as the average number of Nova 
Scotians in this period was about 800. It is obvious, on ilio oilier 
hand, that the actual number of births in those 24 years cannot have 
been as low as 167 since the numbers of children cnunioratcd at the 
censuses of 1811, 1818, 1820, 1822, and '1826 wero 490, 264, 312, 252, 
and 319, respectively* I am inclined, therefore, to think that the doesroaso 
in the number of Nova Scotians in the Colony after 1811 was due mainly 
to migration into neighbouring native hamlets,* and that thoir number in 
1826 was larger than ascertained at the census. 

No authentic figures for Nova Scotians seem to have boon published for 
1827-43, but their number probably did not change much in this ])erio(l.® 
The censuses of 1844, 1847, and 1848 showed 597, 568, and 560 rospocs- 


fiirthemoro, *. the Male Adulta among the MaroonH are full os iiunuTouH an tlio rctiuaining Male 
Adults of the other Class of Sottlois* ; see also ihid. 1804, p. 50 But this was evulnutly a inihtako. 
According to the Return of 20 Mar. 1802, the male Nova BootianH in the (loloiiy nuinl>(‘rtiil 135 imd 
the male Maroons 245 (see ibul., p. 127). 

* The increase was apparently duo in pai t to the fact that Homo of those who had been I'Kileii in 
1800 had oomo hack. See Honre, p. 302; ‘After a few years of prohntion, they w’oii' ]M‘pinitt(Hl l,o 
return to the colony.’ 

® These data were provided hy Mr. Jowitt, wlio entered foi oaeh fiiiuily ('niiineniti’d in ISI)2 the 
number of births and deaths os best he could. {Ho omitted thoae faniilu‘H wUieh he tlid not eoii- 
sider to be Nova Sootian ) 

According to a ‘Return of Burials registered in the PnriHh of tSniiit ( Joorge, l'’i eetown, Miei ra 
Leone from January Ist 1800, to December 31st 1825’, fumiahcwl to tli(‘ (loiniiiiHHionerH hy the 
rector of the parish, the burials of Nova SeotianH numbered in that iK>riod 302 or 21 per year. 
See Report of Commissioners, Appendix A, No. 19 

* Part of the dTOreose may also have ho«'n due to iiiterinarn,igo with Lila'iiiicd AfrieaiiH nnd 
^roons According to letters sent from Sierra Looiio between Doc-einbi« 1 K 1 5 and Kehruary 1815 

many mtermamages between the Nova-Sootinn and Maroon Settlers hiul taken pliiee, wiiie.h it 
was thought would result in the iraprovomont of both’ {Tenth Reptnl of Afiiran Infihtulion 
1816, p 73). 

® Rankm reported that ‘m 1834 only throe hundred Huivivod’ {The White Mini's (imve, vol i, 
p 97), and Henry William Macaulay, in 1837, put the figure at 500 (nee Repot t ft oni Selerl Com- 

Evidence, p 32), but these wore moioly estimates. U/«iikiii 
11834) added I questioned that intelligent and rospoctablo man, Piinoe Stolwr, as to the pro- 
bable cause of decay amongst the Settlers Many reasons were apwigned, the departure of the 
pimg men m formei tunes of dispute with the govommonl, and “the deaire of Hiu-h tvs oimtmuo 
in metown to mutate the white man, who seldom marnos". Pndo, however, has linen their 
wo upon the remembrance of what they onoo wore, and displaying itwilf in 

ontempt foi the ^roons and Liberated, now m almost all respooth their oqu.dH Oi igiiuilly land- 

It “ust he m competition with those whom thoy disdain ns 
Thisthoywillnotgonorallydo.’ Son also Lieutenant 
S^ma,Jfiia,nS!ocl^2SJS,pp 2M 'Tho emigrant, from Nor. 

Iho colony, lazy, and ojlnbitmg a otrong tooto for droM. Tboy 
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tively.^ What became afterwards of the Nova Scotians is not clear. The 
censuses of 1860, 1851, and 1860 showed 49, 112, and 69 respectively,^ 
but &om 1850 onwards the number of Native Creoles was asked separately, 
and it is likely that many descendants of Nova Scotians were counted as 
such.^ No figures were given for later years and recent census reports say 
explicitly that the descendants of the Nova Scotians were included among 
the Creoles (Descendants of Liberated Africans).* 

3. Native Immigrants 

In their report of 1827 the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
Sierra Leone said: 

The Natives . . . may be classed under Three Heads . — ^The Kroomen, who repair to 
the colony generaJly with a view to be employed os labourers, sailors, or domestics, 
the Mandmgoea and Timmaneea, or other Africans, who resort to Freetown for tlie 
purposes of trade, and the Timmaneea, who are residents ui Uie small hamluts 
dispersed throughout the peninsula.* 

This subdivision was quite appropriate in 1827 when the boundaries 
of the Colony were well defined, but in earlier times the Timmanees 
resident ‘in the small hamlets dispersed throughout the peninsula’ could 
hardly be considered to be living in the Colony. Theoretically, it is true, 
the area of the Colony was even lar^r in 1787 than in 1827 since it was 
said to cover 400 square miles, but until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century hardly more than 1 per cent, of this area was actually occupied by 
the settlers under British administration, and it proved impossible to 
maintain any serious claim to the country beyond this settlement.* There 

^ See Reports made vn. 1844 and 1846 by BnUa and Guppy, pp. 38-41 ; State of Cdonicd Possessions 
1847, p. 198, 1848, p 304. On 31 Deo. 1844 there were 251 males and 346 females. 

* See State of Colonial Possessions 1850, p. 186, 1851, p, 182; 1880, Fait II, p. 24. 

* See m this connexion Luke, ‘Notes on Creole’, p 63 ‘The term “Cieole" . . . was originally 
apphed exolusively to the children of the Liberated Afnoans; with intermamiige and the 
passage of tune tins distmotion came to be ignored uiid the term apphed generally to the 
settlers and their descendants ’ 

* See Census Report 1911, p II ; 1921, p. 10. * Repotl, First Part, p. 16. 

* Clarkson m his Journal desonbeh at length the situation in 1792. Two quotations may servo 
as an illustration' 

9 Aug. 'We continue to meet with obstacles m ruiuung our hnes into the country, as in many 
instances we mterfbre with the natives’ plantations, and it requires groat care in setthng httle 
differenoes witli them on this hood. In fact we purchased the whole of the land as we believed to 
a certam distance up the river and then straight into the country, but when the ohiefs sold us the 
country, they had not the least idea tliat wo could want to make use of the whole, and therefore 
they ore not prepared to part with their plots of ground hastily’ {Diary of Clarkson, pp. 4-^). 

26 Sept. ‘In consequence of a complamt made to mo by Mr. Pepys of his having been molested 
by the natives while laying out the lots of land, from his mtorfenng with the native villages whicli 
lay scattered in many ports of the company’s district, I have sent Mr. Watt in the “Ocean’’ to 
fetch King Naimbonna to settle the busmess, and liave also informed Signor Dommingo and other 
chiefs in our distnet that a palaver will shoitly be held, when I requested them to meet King 
Naimbanna at Fice Town that the subject in dispute might bo amicably discussed* (ibid., pp 66-7). 

Clarkson is somewhat vague concernmg the outcome of the palaver held on 27 and 28 Sept, (see 
ibid , pp. 60-n6, 71), and Hoare relates (p. 280) that ‘the palaver closed, as before, without laymg 
any lestramt on the settlers’ But Mrs Falconbridge writes (p 166); ‘They finished by cuitoilmg 
the bounds fioin tuonty miles square, (the quantity piirchtibcd liy Captain Thompson, and afber- 
waids confirmed to the St George’s Bay Company) to about two miles and a quarter fiontmg the 
sea, and running in a direct hue back, as for as the distnct of Sierra Leone may be, which is 
generally supposed not to exceed five oi six miles . . .’ Moreover, the Nova Scotians in a petition 
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seems to have been on the whole a tendency to exclude uati i^e settlors from 
the Colony, though the methods used varied^ and though exceptions may 
have been made in individual cases. ^ On the other hand, the Sionu Leone 
Company had from the outset a strong desire to attract native labourers.^ 
iSuch labourers had in fact already been employed by tlie very first 
settlers. Captain Thompson told a Committee of the House of Commons : 

. . . several of the natives at Sierra Leone were employed iit a HnuUl expoueo by tlie 
black people whom I earned out, to assist thorn m building tlieir Imbiiatiuus.'^' 


to the Direotoia written m Mar. 1703 aompkined ‘That Mr. ClorlcHon iiifiiriiicd them hofeiv he 
sailed for England, the Company had been mistaken m the quantity of land they nuppesed them- 
selves possessed of, and m consequonoe only one Ofibh port of what was originally ])rnmirtcd t)i(‘m 
(the petitioners) oould be at present performed . . . .’ (ibid., p 206) 

The tenitoiy actually under control of the Company leinamod very small until the mil of the 
oentuiy and was essentially extended only from 1801 on. 

^ See, on the one hand, the instmotions of Governor Clorksou to William Duwi'm, 6 Out. 17(12 
conoeming the allocation of land to the Nova Scotians ‘If in laying oil the lute of land, you 
should meet with any houses of the natives, you must he very ainmmHppcl in your behaviour to 
them, you must oonsider them as what they really are, very ignoiont, .lud you liiuHt tn‘at them iw 
such,— I mean with gentleness, endeavouring to persuade them to rolinquiHh tlitdr Hitnatum, and 
ofFermg them if persuasion wdl not do a little trifling piosoni for their loss’ (Ihary of Olarkmi, 
p. 76). See, on the other hand, the statement of the Governor and Council 10 ycara later; ‘We 
daim by Conquest all the Temtoiy formerly claimed by or oi Right belonging to King Kiraiua .... 
The Conquest was made by the taking and destroying of every Town belonging to thi« Enemy, ami 
the Expulsion of every Timmaneese Inhabitant’ (fiapoH fimn ConmiHee on Petition of {^ieira 
ieone Company UOi, p. 84; see also Claude George, pp. 131-2) 

ij o/ Olarkam, p. 91 (23 Got. 1792): ‘Some time ago, a bloek man who had been 

kidnapped on the opposite BuUam shore, mode his esoapo luthor, and now works os a 
grommotto [free labour] . . . The young man wishos to settle m our Colony.’ 

It should be noted m this connexion that the (kmipany also wanted native ehildnui to coiuo 
into the Colony to be educated there. Tho RuIot and Instructions to tlie Kiinerinteudoiit and 
Counoil said (Evans, pp. 00, 72~3). 

61, M it may probably be very desirable to ICmg Nnimbainnii and other native ehiefs to 
obtain for their children and other near relations the advantages of Enropivin educatum, we have no 
objeotion to gratify them in this uircumstonco.’ 

‘78 . . . it IB oiu purpose to provide as fur os poasiblo for Ibo genoral insti iietioii of the Colony, 
by appointmg Scboolmaaters to be sent from homo, and wo wish you to eneourago ami assist 
SfiMral, and particularly those in your service or under your iniluonee lo livirn to lemi 
and write. (See also Mepoit of Sierra Leone Company 1792, p, 62.) 

ev^ oppoitumty in inform tho nalivos of ‘om nwlii«>ss io instruct 
fir have good hen, In' {Diuiy of riiuhmn, p 6, see also 

Ti«.Br5 ^ “®«^hourhood, to admit thou cluldreii into our holuiols, but at 

present we Imye no ocoommodationto lodge them My plan is, when we can do it ejre.-tu«Ilv, to Uke 

m®o thrva™™"^^ f that they may thus gi^t au lusight 

ibL ^ ““o time’ (ibid., jip. (6-7, see also 

‘As'thenLS Meeting, hold a year later, on 19 Sept. 1793, lelale- 

^ ^ ®®“^ P"P®«® oducation is encn-UHiiig, and 

malt of ^ «o‘>foundod wftli the 

wi^ a S^a^TSS S Master, 

Native ChS^ fo ^ ^® ^ Instruetiou of 

saWtS ^^® I>*«5ctorB of the Company, in their report 

schools at Froetowii '^^® understand that there are now mtho 

rfeSs P*°P“tion of wliom are the suns 

undr^fauc^n on ”®"® **^® ”“t‘vo ehddien are 

o r ’ See furthermore Wadstrom vol n n 121 • 

- 1 '''"™ 

oowpaay p 28 . SpeevA Report of Aft lean Inatitulion 1815, p. 24 

«»« 
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In their report of 1791 the Directors of the Sierra Leone Company an- 
nounced that ‘the strongest injunctions* will be laid upon the Grovernor 
and Council ‘to cultivate the general friendship of the natives, among 
whom they trust they shall find labourers on reasonable terms A few 
months later they said in their Rules and Instructions to the Superinten- 
dent and Council: 

66. ... we ore on reflection strongly disposed to the utmost extension of cultiva- 
tion on behalf of the Company which may consist with our engagements to the 
settlers .... On this and other grounds it will be desirable that you should procure 
as many labourers as possible to which end perhaps liberal ^couragement should be 
held out to them, and in this view we thmk it will be expedient to promise small lots 
of land to such labourers as behave industriously and satisfactorily after they have 
worked for one year.® 

Thus, cultivation on behalf of the Company, which, of course, presup- 
posed a supply of native labourers, was envisaged on a large scale. The 
‘Buies and Instructions* said: 

66. Our conviction of the utility of cultivation to all our views in Africa both 
respecting the Natives and the Company, and the apparent necessity of setting and 
encouragmg example m this way, havmg determmed us ... to imdert^e an extensive 
plantation for this purpose, Mr. Watt whom wo have nommated to a seat in Council 
IS engaged. He is to be the Conductor of the first attempt to be made and for the 
present will generally superintend the cultivation undortaken for the Company. . . 

But ‘the soil aroimd Freetown was not so favourable to cultivation as was 
expected*,^ and Governor Clarkson, on 14 November, noted in his Journal 
that he had sent Mr. Watt ‘to examine the land on the Bullam shore, on 
the other side of the river ; this he reports, is calculated to answer every 
purpose, and he speaks of the soil and his reception with rapture*.^ On 
23 November he wrote : 

This evenmg Mr. Dawes and Mr. Watt mtunied from the Bullam shore, liavmg 
agreed to rent a square mile of land for 100 bara per annum of tho Bullam Kmg .... 
The people tliere are desu'ous that we should settle amongst thorn. A house is to 
be built for Mr. Watt, and tho Kmg to find him os many grumottas or labourors os 
he may want . . 

The Directors in their report submitted in March 1794 spoke of ‘the 
advancing state of a regular plantation of the Company, worked by native 
labourers, on the side of the river opposite to Freetown *.’' But this was 

^ Repott 1791, p 50. See also ibid , 2nd ed., p. 21: 'The impoBBibihty indeed, of finding any 
Europeans who can work in Africa in the 6un, without the utmost prejudice to their health, has 
made the Directors conceive it to be their duty to discourage labourers from hence, who would go 
out with this view ; and they trust therefore to the native labourers, or the free Americans, who . . . 
are expected immediately to ainve ’ On 12 Deo. 1702 the Council resolved ‘that the boats Crew 
of every Vesael m the Company’s service should consist only of Gromettas ’ (C O. 270, vol, ii, 
P 66) 

® Evans, pp 52-3 The Company, thciefore, ut the outset, seemed ready to accept native 
settlers, and at the pala\ ei of 28 Sept. 1702, Councillor Dawes told the natives that ‘we should be 
happy if they would live m our Colony, incorporate themselves with us . ( Dmry of Clay hson, 

p 64 ) But this policy was not pursued. 

■ Evans, p 62. * Repot t of Hiett a Leone Company 1791, p. 47. 

^ Duay of darluon, p. 102 See also ibid., pp 107-8 

* Ibid , pp 110-11 See also Lewis, A^ricuZtit/al PcAition n/ /Siei/a Xeo/ie, p 7. 

’’ R^tt of St&t a Leone Company 1794, -p 19. 
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probably too favourable a description,^ and four years later the Directors 
reported that ‘ cultivation on the Bullom shore, for the Company’s account, 
has hitherto proved unprofitable and had been restricted. ‘The manage- 
ment is now committed to a black settler [Nova Scotian] . . . and ho has 
4 or 6 grumettas under him.’® Two or three other plantations started 
within and outside the Colony* were apparently less important still, and 
the foetory established by the Company in the river Rio Pongas,® about 
40 miles from Freetown, was, of course, too remote to attract native 
labourers from the neighbourhood of this town, and it was also abandoned 
before long. 

Nevertheless there was practically all the time a tomiwrary migrai.ion 
of Natives into the Colony, and from 1792 to 1709 inf orcourso between tlio 
Timmanees (the original possessors of the land) and the seiitlcmont was, 
on the whole, friendly and lively. A few quotations may servo as an 
illustration. 

26 August 1792. The natives daily grow moro mtiinate with us, ami nn' (■< in- 
stantly hnn g in g m fruits of different kinrls . . . .* 

22 September 1792. Many of tho natives offer themwivrs l.o work for iw.’ 

11 October 1792. There seems to be a general spirit for eoinmorriiil ]Mirsuits, 
throughout the Colony, and the natives and those of the Nova SeotimiH who have 
saved a httle money, ap]pear to he dealing beyond wlmt wo could have t*xpeol.n(l." 

23 October 1792. . . . the natives . . . begin to bo more anil tuoro frii‘iully wiih us. 
Some days no less thim ISO come into the town with variouH articloH for triulo ; luiiii 
of them has among our settlors one whom ho calls his frionil, wilh wlioni l»o bavl.oi'S 
his oommoditioB.'' 

1794. . . . the natives (who contmuod pri-footly frioiiiily and often (loekod to the 
settlement) appeared to view tho improving siiate of Su'rra |j(‘ono witli im>retiH{iig 
satisfaction.^" 

It has lately been discovered, that sovoral towns ndjaeon(> lo l-ls* t^jinjiaiiy’s 
plantation are very much increased, not only by tho neoesHion of I-Iioho n.itivos wlio 
work for the Company, but also of many others.^'’ 

1798. At the Period now spoken of [1798], about 3 or 400 Native Ijul)oun*rH, 
called Grumettas, worked in tho Sotticmont for Him, i-hiofly on ihc K.irms, whieh 
were moreasing rapidly ; some in tho Service of Euiopnaus, some in tluit of Mu* Nova 
Scotians. Those Native Labourers wore Froemon, who (‘ami' rrmii iioighliouriiig 
Parts — ^They received Monthly Wages, tho whole of which was (.lu'ir own. It was 

^ Mis Paloonbndge wrote 

28 Dec. 1792. ‘ . . mucli advwntago ra*y lx? hM>ked for. }novKli‘il no iliHiigii'i'inixit ariws with 
the nativeB, and a sufficient number of steady labourciH ciui be ohtiuncii . .* (ji. 17(5). 

7 Jan 1793. ‘The manager of Clarkson’s plantation eompliiiUH ili.it most, ol’ Iuh griiiiiii(>ii)s or 
labourers hare left him to attend tho ciy or funeral oeromony of oiii* ol their Iii'caihieu . it is 
uncertain hoiv long the cry will lost’ (p. 182) 

3Peb.l7Q3. . .yesterday the manager of daikson pliiiiliition (‘iiiiin ov(*r rroiit Ihiinin. . . Ilis 
advaiices in cultivation, I nndeistand arc voiv slow, inr he is not .ihlo to k(i(*|i iiiiv luiiiihor of 
labourers together, more than a month at a time; it is eustomiuy to jitiy them eveiy moon, and 
when they get their wages, like otic English tars, tlioy quit work while they have money’ (p. 19(>) 
See in this connexion also Macaulay’s letter to tho Directorn, :i() .Iiily 179(5 ((*.0 *2(58. vol v, 
P' * Rfipoif oj Stetta Leone Componif I'/fiS, pp. 8-9 Seo .iImi Ixuvis, p IC. 

* See Falconbiidgo, p 182, Wadsirom, vol ii, p. (»(); iToiirnnl ol Miuianlny, KnuUiford, p. 209; 
Report of Sierra Lame Oompant/ 1798, pp 9-10, Lewis, p (5 

“ See Falconbridge, p. 187, Journal of Macaulay, Kiintsford, pp. 49. 121, 12(5, 213; Report of 
Sieita Leone Company 1796, p 8, 1798, pp. (5-8; Cluiulo fJeoigo, p 27 

» P 1S2 Dmy of UlatkMtn, p. 62. " Ibid., ]). 88. 

Hud., p. 91. RepoU of Siena Leone Company 1791, p 17. “ Ibid., p. 49. 
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usual for most of them to return Home after a short Time, after remaiumg Five or 
Six Months in the Colony; but the Place of those who went was always supplied 
by a Succession of other Labourers. 

Freetown was at t-Tiia Tune a Place of considerable Besort. It is estimated that 
from One to Two Hundred Natives visited the Settlement every Day for tho Sake 
chiefly of exchanging Articles of African Produce for British Manufactures. Many 
of the Natives came m Canoes, some of them from a Distance of 80 or 100 Miles.^ 

This peaceful development^ was interrupted in 1799 when the native 
chiefs assumed a hostile attitude towards the Colony. 

. . . the Labour of their [the Europeans’] Grumettas was mterrupted, in the End of 
the Year 1799, by the Interference of the Native diiefs.^ 

. . . Cultivation languidied in consequence of the Native Chiefs havmg m the 
Years 1799 and 1800 drawn o£E their Grumettas,* and of the Insurrection [of tho 
Nova Scotians] which happened towards the Close of the latter Year.* 

On 18 November 1801 the Natives attacked the Colony, and though a 
truce was concluded on 31 March 1802 they made another attack on 11 
April 1802. The colonists abandoned their farms and took refuge in the 
town.*' In the course of 1803 cultivation was resumed, and native labourers 
‘returned to work for Hire as formerly on the Farms of the Settlers 
But they did apparently no longer come in sufficient numbers. Dispatches 
from the Colony, dated 29 October 1806, said: 

There axe, it is true, upwards of 400 native labourers in the Colony who work for 
hire, but this supply falls veiy far below tho demand.* 

* Statement of Direotora, Sepoitfrotn Committee on JPetiiion of Sierra Learn Company 1802, p. 10. 
See also ibid., p. 28: ‘Mr. Zuhory Macaulay . . . observed, That the greatest Number of Grumettas 
or Free Ijabourors, whom he remembers to have been employed in the Colony at any one Time, 
was from Three to Four Hundred. A greater Number might have been easily obtamed if a Demand 
for more had existed in the Colony.’ 

* See Hoore, p. 294. 'A term of four years, which suooeeded the French mvasion [1794], may be 
considered as the most prosperous penod of the colony, pnor to its transfer to the Crown [1808].’ 

* Statement of Directors, Import from Committee on Petttton of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. 19. 

* See also ibid. 1804, p. 6: '. . . those Natives who had repaired to the Colony for Employment, 
and had been in some Degree domesticated in its Territory, have been induced to fly fiom tlie 
Colony . . . .* 

* 'Extract from the Heport to the Court of Proprietors, 18th March 1802’,ibid.. p. 105. 

* See ibid., jip. 42, 48-51, 59, 61, 100-6 ; Beporl of Directors of Sterra Leone Company 1801, pp. 
40-1 ; Special Report of African Institution 1815, pp. 19-20. 

^ Statement of Directors, Report from Committee on PetiUon of Sierra Leone Company 1804, 
p. 43 : see also ibid. 1807, p. 5. At that time some native labourers seem to havo settled per* 
monently m the Colony. See statement of Captam William Day, of the Boyal Navy, bofoie the 
Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company {Report 1804, p. 114) : ‘A Part of these Labourers 
settled with their Families m the Colony: Some of them, after a Stay of some Months, returned 
Home, and sometimes have come again to the Colony.’ 

But the number of natives who settled permanently in the Colony was, on the whole, very small. 
See the Memorandum by Zanhory Maaai]^y sent on 4 May 1808 to Governor Ludlam (Macaulay, 
Letter to the Dale of GUmcester, Appendix, p. *2) . 

‘The question . . . which it is proposed to consider is this By what means may the colony of 
Sierra Leone obtom an accession to its population of any considerable number of native Africans ? 

* It may be supposed that much may be done to effect this object by mducing free natives to hire 
themselves to the colonists, m the capacity of labourers But although a considerable number of 
such persons have usually been employed m Sierra Leone, hardly any of thorn have been found 
wfllmg, even while the Slave Trade flourished, to reside there permanently. Their relations have 
hved m some native village at a distance; and to them, after acquirmg a little properly by thoir 
labour for eight or nine months, they have almost always chosen to retuin The free native 
labourers, therefore, have been a shifting body . . . .’ 

* Report from Committee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1807, p. 7. 
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The Natives thus coming to the Colony from 171):J on wore mostly Thu- 
manees,! but some were Mandingoea (Mohammedaiia).^ Finally, there also 
gome Kroomen, who are not izicluded in the varioiiK figuros luont-ioned 
above. The Directors, in describing the iiisiirroet.ion of tlu* Nova Scotians 
in September 1800, said: 

. the number of loyal sotilow, who eh(MJc* li> iwiu m of (-Iu*uis<'Ivcm luul tlw 

government, amounted only to 30, besuli'H alnnit twelvi* KuroiieatiH, and hi‘(wcH‘u 
40 and 60 natives, from tliat part of th(» emwt to l(M‘wivi'd of Sii*ira Leone, ealled th(» 
Crou Coast, who wore employed at Iho tium m navigniiim the ('ompuuyV \eHW'Is, 
and who seemed disposed cordially to unite' in Hii))pi>i'ting tiieir envpl«iyer.s.» 

The crewmen . . . formed, as the inuaUa'-rollH will shew, no ineonsi(lt't'ahl(> part of 
our Btrengtli., and without thoir acceshion to our we sliouM iuivi* ln'eu too winik 
to have secured ourselves from a nocturnal attiu-k. ... It is nmeh to lu* laiaenh'd 
that they are so attached to each othoiw society, and to »‘inpIo,vuu*ntn eonneehd 
with shipping, that tliore is no hope of diverting any of them to the proseentinn of 
labour on the farms.^ 

A year later the Directors stated : 

. . . there is usually m tho Kottloinent, a Hotly of Crt'wnit'u (Men eoining from 
a distant Part of Africa) who, tliough preferring Enipltiyinent t)n the Water, might 
be indTiApd, by an Advance of Wages, to atwist for a Time in eultivating tht' Stnl.® 

The ‘Return of Settlers, Europeans, and Kosiilent- Strangers, ‘2P March 
1802’, lists :<> 

Crewmen: Supposed Average for tlie last yciu- (}t> 

They arc at prosont 80 in Number. 

Through the abolition of the slave trade (1807) many Krooinou IohI their 
Kvelihood, and considerable numbei's tboi'eupon Honght (anploymeni in 
the Colony. 

They have long been the exclusive mterniediuto iiu'rciiantH, or rather liioiorH, 
between tlie vessels trading oil this pai*i of the coast and llio people of the interior; 
and while tho Slave Trade flourished, this cmi>loynu*nt o(>(>u[>ied a eoiihideralile 
number of hands. Since the abolition of tliut triule tliey liavct souglit other lint's of 
service, and, ui tho year 1809 . . . tho numlxtr of Uiostt vviio had hiri'd I lii'msi'lvi'H ah 

^ See oIbo Statement by Directors, RtpaH fwm VmnmtUpr on Pftiiion of «S'e'OM I,rtw t'ornimutf 
1802,'S 14: 'The only Natives who ooine into inimcdiute ('uiihii't with the ( , iiu' t Iiiihd of tho 
Tunmaney Nation, from whom tho Lands acuuxiicd liy tlie ('oininiuy wen' niiKiniiliy [niieliiiHed; 
and whose Country is of snuill Extent, and tlunly iKHipleil.' 

^ ZachoryHocaulay spoke of tho MandingooH 'who woie m the Ihibiliot iie(]iienllY \ viil'iuu; the 
Colony, sometimeB to the Number of 40 or 60 at a Time . . . Tlii' K\l.i'iit «*1 then t'tnnilry is iiliout 
900 Square Milos, and the Number of its Inhabitants uhtml 4H,0(I0, whieli is aluiut- iSiv Tunes lliu 
usual Average Population of the Soa Coast of Afncii. in tho Nei^'IiEiiniihiiiKl ol Sieini Leotii', that 
being reckoned not to exceed Eiglit Persuns to a S(|iiani Mile Tins Ihili ulntinn howeier, is 
neoesBonly a loose one’ (ibid, pp. 28-9) The 'iU'tiiin of Sottleis, Kuiuih'iuih, and lloHident 
Strongeis* made on 20 Mar 1802 shows ‘iMlIu Muutln’H Peopliv KhIiImuiIi*:! .it «(U’ (iind. I80J, 
p. 127). •* lUjHUt oj tS'u’Ma l^'oue ('oiii)iuuii I, SOI, jip. 16 IG. 

* Ibid, pp. 10-20. Accoiduig to Zaohniy Macaulay, ‘tho (!iciiiiiieii . , thmi('h iieeiiHionnlly 

employed on Shore, are chiefly occupied m Slups on the Uoast, niid in inanngint; Hmiill Itrafl. 
Their Number did not at any Time exceed Sixty Tliey uomo from tlio Coimt between < Inpo Mount 
and Gape Palmas, a Distance of about Thicc Hundred and Kifty MiU*s to ttie tSoutliuani of the 
Colony’ (Report from OammiUee on Petition of Sieita Leone Conijtntu/ I SOU, |» 2H). See also 
Winterbottom, vol. i, p. 9 ‘The ICioos, or Krooinon, aro a very iinliiHlnons peophi, and tretiiioiitly 
engage themselveB to European vossels upon tho coast, continuing on boiiid heveral iiiimthH, nnd 
actmg m the capacity of sailors and trodors, m both which situatiuiis they shew miieh intelligonce 
and activity.’ 

‘ Report f tom Committee on Paition of Hierra Leone Company ISOS, p. 19. “1 bul . ISOd, p. 127. 
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labourers at Sierra Leone alone, a place distant about 350 miles &om their own 
country, was estimated at 800.^ 

But they still come only to acquire 'such goods as are most valuable in 
their own country’ and <hd not settle permanently in the Colony. 

In eighteen months or two years, a sufficient stock havmg been collected, the 
Krooman returns home with his wealth.* 

The Government was anxious to induce Kroomen to bring their wives 
with them, and in December 1808 the Governor and Council offered ‘To 
each of the six Kroomen who shall first introduce their wives and families 
into this Colony, and shall live with them in one or more distinct houses 
to each family, and shall cultivate a quantity of ground not less than two 
acres for the space of two years, £5 5s. But apparently not one Elrooman 
took the opportunity of earning this reward. Yet, the number of men, 
coming temporarily, increased still further, and on 8 November 1816 the 
Governor and Coundl passed ‘An Act for purchasing and vesting in TTia 
Majesty oertaia Lands now belonging or said to belong to Eli Ackim of 
Freetown in this Colony Trader for the site of a Town for the Kroomen 
resorting to the Colony for Labour’.^ 

It is difficult to teU how many Kroomen migrated to the Colony at that 
time. InMay 1816they wereestmiatedat700‘‘andinMarch 1817 at 650.^ The 
censuses of 1818, 1820, and 1822 showedthefollowingfiguresforthe Colony:^ 


81 December 1818 

8 July 1820 

1 Jan, 1822 

FteOown and 
Suburbs 

Elaeutiure 

Toted 

Freetown and 
Subuibe 

Elsewhere j 

1 
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town 

Elae- 

wht/rt 

Tcdal 

Men 

Boys 

Men 

Boys 

Men 

Boya 

Men 

Boya 

480 

66 

166 

60 

740 

563 

02 



727 

801 

146 

947 


But the Commissioners of Inquiry (1827), after having quoted the totals 
for 1817-22, say: 

These estuuates are imderatood to be exclusive of thoso Kroomen employed in 
His Majesty’s ships, each of which maintains a number proportioned to her estab< 
lishmont. Neitlier ore those included who are employed up the nver in tlie timber 
trade, and whose number must be very considerable, upwards of 100 being so 
employed by Mr. M*Cormack alone.* 

They say that since 1800 the Kroomen ‘are understood to have been 
gradu^y increasing tiU the year 1825," when they were in some measure 

^ ‘An Accoimt of a Tnbe of People called Kioomen’ by Ludlam, Stselh R^pmt qf African 
Jnshiwtion 1812, p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 04. ' Crooks, Short Historjf of Sierra Leone, p. 03 

* Sierra Leone, Acta 1800-27, pp 163-0. See also Crooks, Hvimy of Sterta Leone, p. 92. 

* See Mtaaionary Register 1816, p. 401; 1817, p 249. 

* See ibid , p 366. Bepott of Commieaumers of Jnquity, 1827, Fust Part, p. 17, says. 'In 1817, 
Sir Charles M'Caitby estimated their number at 660.’ But this was probably a slip of the pen or 
a misprint 

* See Accomia idaling to Popvlaiion, Sus., ofSiaia Leone, 1825, pp. 13-21. ‘The Kroomen are 
included m the Census ; they cannot, however, bo consideied os the fixed Population, although 
the number is never materially reduced, those returning home being replaced by new Adventurers.’ 

* Repot t. First Part, p 17. 

* ‘On the assumption of Sir Charles Turner their number was 1,200’ (Claude George, p. 203; 
see also ibid., p. 2G7). 
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disoouraged by the late General Turner, under the inijn'eHsion that tlie 
colony sustained an injury by their employment and this may jwobably 
have in some degree affected theirnumber, although the census of IK26 does 
not furnish the means of determining But the Blue Book for 1 82(> stated : 

The Kroo Men, &om the Neighbotirhood of Gape P.ilinas, wlio work us Liiborers 
ashoro and afloat may be eetunated at 1,100.^ 

Fewer, however, apparently came in the following years. The Blm 
Booh for 1827 estimated them at 900,* and the Colonial Nuigoou i.o Hierra 
Leone, James Boyle, related in 1831 that they ‘ai’o between .seven hiindnsl 
andeight hundred in number".^ Accordingto the census of 1 S4(), they niini- 
bered apparently 670, excluding 300 or 400 on vessels.'* Lsiter censuses 
showed the following figures:^ 

tnu 19:11 luiil 

l.({77 .|,7e(} 4,fil7 



^ The Oonuniaaionera evidently loferred here to ‘An Act fur tho brtirr jt^gulntitni 4)1' 

Kcooman, Lahoarers, Grumettoa, and other Sorvanis’ (TAf Rnyttl (Jairtlr and Niniti /.rniiH 
Adoertiaer, 30 July 1826, pp. 634-6), paeeed on 29 July 1826, wliu'h ])ri)\ nlcii lutDiitf' 4)f Iii>r IhingH : 
‘That if any Krooman, Labourer, Grumetta, or othor Mcrvoiit, bt'itig ulicii slnitigi'is rfMiirliiitr to 
this Colony for hire, bhall refuse to lure bun orthomsolvi^ when TU 4 pnri>il hi> to do, without bring 
hired or engaged to some other employei, oi without boiiig ublo to Hhowr good 4•illl4l4'> for Huch 
refnsal to the Magistarate before whom any oomidomi shall bu biougbt, mirb Krooniiui. Luiioiui^r, 
Grumetta or servant aforesaid shall, on connotnon theivof, lio iinod in any sum not i‘.\C('cdiiig 
twenty shillings, to be levied on their goods and ohattelh, uud in di'fiuilt of Milboii^nt gooiih imd 
chattels to pay suoh fine, shall bo imprisoned in tho Common Gaol or Flouw* «»1 (’orifi’tioii for any 
time not exceeding one month.’ But such a provision wiu» already eoiiUinud in himiliir Aid h iiiishikI 
on 26 Apr 1820 and 8 Mar. 1822 under Governor Macdfartliy (hihi ibiil., 27 May IH2U. j)|>, :ib7 9 , 
30 Mot 1822, pp. 49-60). Tho first Act restrictmg tlio iieurluin of tin* Ivri lonien in 1 In* t 'oloiiy w as 
in foot passed on 0 Sept. 1816 (see Sierra Leono, Acts J800-27, pp. 166 63). tliii I’li-Hiidilo of winch 
‘Whereas a very censiderahle numhor of free Natives of Afrioa, ol tin* various di'iioiiiiiia- 
tions of Kroomen, are now resident in this Colony, and nro likely huei'CHsivciy i,o 4 •o|Iu* to rcsnlo 
therein, for the puipose of being employed, as Ijabourcrs foi liiri*, ns Iihh Ii 4 'i*ii ('iu<liiiinuy wdh 
the people of the Kroo Nation, from the ooihest period sinco tlio KstuJiIiHliiiii'jit of l.lin, {’olujjy. 
And Whereas there is good reason to suppose that iiiiiny of tins vi-iy loiinulcr.iblc iiunilH>r Iif 
Kroommat presentresidont within this Colouy, either uiialilu to procun* cfuployiiii'iit or iiii willing 
to work, are now hving m the outsfarts of tho Town of fi’iccfiiwii, .it tlicir iisi'inl plm-i* oi' alnale, 
colled Krootown, without any visible means of support, and can tlioi eforo siilnMid md v by ib-iiri'ila- 
tiona committed upon the properheH of the induHtnous, and other Iiihnbituiit'i ol I bis 'I’ow n ainl 
its Vicimty . . .’ 

® Report of Vommtseioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Pint, p 17 Acrordiiig to lilur lUiot; iSHr,, 
p. 142, the numbei of Eroomcn asuertoined at tho 1826 oensus w.ih only 278. 

I W26, p. 136. * See ibid. ISJV, ji. (il 

Boyle, p. 34 The consus taken in Ficotowniii Uic third qiiarl(*r ol 1831 hlni\vcil6()| Kioonicn: 
see 0.0. 267, vol. oxi. 


pie statements in the Bepo7l of the Committee on the Wtn,t Vtmf<t oj Af/ ir,t an* somew liat i-oii- 
teadiotoiy. On M Apr. 1841 both tho Supormtondont Assistant of Libi'i.ilitl Alrii'aiis at .Si 4 *ira 
^ne and the Aotmg Governor at Sicara Leono (J Can) wore aski'd. ‘Wbat w tin* luiiiilicr of 
I^omm m ^ settlement?’ The former answered: ‘Six hunduil and lilLy-tlui-e mi llio 3 1st 
Ueo^bM 1840, «cWe of those employed up tho river, and on bisiid ol sliiiis ol w.ir on tho 
coast (fieport, 1842, Part II, p 325). The latter said ‘ By tho ceiisus for the j c-iii IH 16, fi76 , but 
this doM not mclude those residing in the faetones on this livor’ {dad., ji 328), 'Hjc Goiniiiis- 
moner R. R. Madden himself reported: ‘The casual roBidouts, such os Kromaon, Miuiduigdcs, aiul 

• • • ■ ’'"“*^‘*** VuTclnmi and Its ii,iiiic.liato 

^ Iteoember 1840, was said to be 603; and those cmplciyc<l m our lucrcliaut 
veMcls cruisers on the coast cannot bo under 300 or 400 moio’ (ibid., p 2 17) 

See Itepoita made by Butla, See., pp. 38-41; State ofCidonud Pomtemons lit 17, p IIKS, ISfS 
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Rankin, who visited Sierra Leone in 1834, reported that ‘there are no 
Kroo women in Sierra Leone Referring to a conversation with a ICroo- 
man he said : 

Tlio Krooman who compared his tribe with the white men was not aware of the 
strong similarity between the two classes of voluntary colonists, — ^in their both 
bomg migratory ; seeking it for the same purpose ; leaving it on the same result.” 

Ten years later Commissioner Guppy reported : 

They never take any of their women out of Eroo country ; there are but two Kroo 
women at Sierra Leone.” 

In the meantime, upon the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, the 
British Government had tried to induce Kroomen to emigrate there 
Avith their families. At first only men embarked,^ but a very ingenious 
pressure brought upon the Kroomen by the Government seemed to meet 
with success. On 23 September 1841 the Agent-general for Immigration, 
British Guiana, reported : 

I had nearly forgoij to mention the important fact tliat of the number now come, 
about 00 are Kroomen, several of whom have brought their wives, and many more 
of the some class are waitmg to follow.” 

But this was a delusion. On 3 August 1841 Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
Henry MacLeod, Trinidad, wrote to Lord John Russell: 

... on the late amval of immigrants firom Sierra Leone, the Kroomen on being 
told previous to their embarkation, that then passages would not be paid for by 
the Qovenunent, unless an equal number of females accompanied them, actually 
persuaded women of the very lowest character and not of their own tribe, to embark 
with them • 

The number of Kroomen who actually went to the West Indies was 
small. It possibly did not exceed 1,000.’ 

In 1860 only 363 people were returned as Kroomen and in 1881, 610. The 
census report for the latter year stiU gives the impression that they were 
all men.® But according to the 1891 report the 1,327 ‘Kroomen* included 
239 females,® and in 1901 there were 1,129 males and 841 females.^® 

Kroomen — This tribe liavo increased by 643, but the increase has taken place 
almost entirely among the females ; the males remam about the same as m 1891.^^ 

p 306 ; ISSO, p. 185 , JSJl, p. 182 ; 1860, Fart II, p. 24 , Censua Beport 1891, p. 5 ; 1901, p. 7 , 1911, 
p. 10, 1931, pp. 40, 73. ^ Ranlun, vol i, p. 161. ” Ibid., pp. 168-9. 

' JReporta made tn 1844 by Butts and Ouppy, p. 7. See also the statement by Commissioner 
Butts, ibid , p 33 ‘ The true cause of the Kroos and others not permitting the women to emigrate 
IS, that they are the property of the family entailed . . . 

” In May 1841, IG Kroomen amved in Trinidad and 23 in Brituh Guiana (see Papers tdaltve io 
Indies' Antigua, &o , 1841-2, p 47; Correspondence rdaitve to JSnugicUion, &c , 1842, 
pp 368-9). ” Ibid., p. 376. ” Papers relative to TFesf Indies: Antigua, &c., 1841-2, p. 50. 

’’ According to Bebwns ahmoxng the Numbei of Ftee Immigtants into Jamaica, &c , 1847, p. 3, 
tilipic were among the immigrants into Jamaica, British Gniana, and Tnmdad from 1 July 1843 to 
31 Dec 1846, 320 'natives of the Kroo Coast’ In 1847, 108 emigrated from the Kroo Coast to 
Biitish Giuana (Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, Bepoit 1850, p. 131). Eiom Jan. 1850 
to Api. 1851, 03 or 95 Kioomen emigrated to the West Indies (see ihid. 1851, pp. 38, 128). In 
1863, 273 emigrated fiom the Kroo Coast to British Guiana (see ibid. 1861, p 81) A number of 
Kroomen letninod between 1842 and 1850 from British Gniana (see ibid. 1852, p. 200). 

" Kee Cetisits Jtejiort 1887, pp 8-0 ’ See ibid 1891, p. 5 

See ibid 1901, ■g.l. “ Ibid , p 8. 
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In 1911 the number of females (838) was pracitically tlio Maiiie as in lUOl 
and almost identical with the number of males (830).’ 

Krooinen show a decrease of 292, probably duo to tho tact that, owinfj; 1«» tlu* 
increased shipping to which they are indwpensablc, more of thc'in happiMU’d to bi^ 
at sea.‘ 

By 1921 the number of males had risen to 2,883 and the luiinbor of 
females to 1,883.^ 

The considerable increase of 3,089 among the Krooiiioii is diu* in part, to l.ho 
great increase in the Colony’s Shipping during the War nuii in jiurt f.o nicrojihcd 
emigration from the Kroo Coast on account of mtornal t.r«>iibli>s f-hen*.' 

In 1931 the number of males had decreased to 2,470, vvhiJo the numher of 
females had increased to 2,077.^ 

As regards the other natives (Timmanees, Mandnigocs) wlio wore said 
to have exceeded 400 in 1806, the census taken in Kroetown m Msiri'li 1817 
showed 1,009.* The Commissioners of Inquiry, who apparoiitly wore not 
aware of this census, reported in 1827 : 

The census of 1818 is the earliest document in which nny dislinct noi.ic»» is taken 
of the several tribes ofTiatvoM who reside in the imtn(‘dicit4« vicinity of* Sierra IJeonl^ 
and who occasionally resort to tho colony. 

This census, however, moludes tliose only who won' at tiio t une n'Midiug in and 
around Freetown, without any reference to tho TimmaneeH (t-lie original [lOHseMsorH 
of the land) who reside in hamlets disporsod over the peniiiHnIa, lait art' not> not it'ed 
in any census pnor to that of 1820. 

The TuOvoea resident in the colony appear, by tho eenKtiH inadi' at. diU'erenl. iiines, 
to have been as hereafter stated; but dieso mimbors eannot. lie inipliint.ly n'liod on, 
as the manners of the people and tho inofKciciii means oroiiiiinoratiiig tlioin, intisli 
have presented great difficulties in tho way of a e-orreet reinrn ; t-lii' ilisi'n‘))«neii*s, 
indeed, ore very obvious. 
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In liberated African villages 
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I,li2r) 
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I h'uv Hott'it III inlilr V ii/iiHi/iitt' 

The great majority of natives mtunied as ivsidont at Kri'rlown, iin* suppoHod to 
be diuwn to tho colony by objects in some waj couni'otod wit.li t rade ; and nmn;v of 
them, who have acquired a knowknlgo of tlio liuignago and i‘iis1.oiiih of l.lio place, 
find a lucrative occupation in acting os factors for tliosi* of t.lien e<iiiiilr\i)ii<M wlio 
have not the name advantages Tho Maiidmgo’s, wlio uro tlie iiiosti iiiiiiieroiiH, aii'o 
said to be particularly crafty an<l export in this cnf)iu-ity t.iirii l licir Kiiou ledgo 

to a double accoimt, by receiving a rocomjiensi' from tlie inereb.int. t-o wlioin tiny 
conduct the native traders ; whilst tho strangore also reiniiiierat.e i.liein lor laiMlit.ntiiig 
the di^osal of their goods Though their nunilx'rs iippi'ar t.o have eonsidenihly 
increased, it is believed that a very small proportion can lie el.issed ,\i^ traulfula , and 
they may be considered generally as resorting t.o the colony for purposes of f.rade, 

^ See Cemava Bepmt JUIJ, p. 10 ** Ibid , p 12. 

* See ibid 1921, p 10 ‘ Ibid , p 12. 

‘ See ibid. 1931, pp 46, 73. 

• See Miastomry Beguter 18J7, p 365. They were m'oupoii ns follovs 111 Native Men, «H 
Native Women, 149 Native Children , 240 Men Servants, 171 Women Sei viiiiU, I IS liovs Nerviuits, 
102 Girls Servants. 
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as much as the Kroomea do \vith a view .to labour; with this difEerenoe, however, 
that the Maadiugo’s are accompanied by their famihes, which with the Kroomen 
IS seldom the case. 

This may m some measure account for the fact, that whilst, m a few instances, the 
former have become permanently resident, an oocurrdnce of the kind is unknown 
among the latter ^ 

A part of those native Africans who have been returned as residing at Freetown, 
are of the Timmanee nation; but never having been distinguished from the others 
m any census hitherto taken, it is difficult to specify the proportion they bear to the 
Mandmgoes, though fewer than these m number.^ 

The data for Natives inspire very little confidence, and have caused a 
great deal of confusion. The Commissioners of Inquiry gave figures which 
difiered widely from the official census returns, but both sets of data indi- 
cate an enormous increase from 1820 to 1822. The Missionary Begister, 
using the official census returns which showed an increase in the number 
of Natives from 1,046 to 3,526 (and at the same time a decrease in the 
number of Liberated Africans captured at sea from 8,076 to 7,969), said: 

Tlio chief increase is apparently m the class of Natives, while that of Liberated 
Africans seems to be somewhat diminished; but this is, in part, occasioned by a 
difference of arrangement m the two Returns. The large number of Natives in the 
Native Villages of the Peninsula, amounting m tlie last Return to 1,926, would have 
been divided, according to the arrangement in the Return of 1820 — ^into Natives, 
properly so called, that is, as we conceive, the Abongmes of the Peninsula; and 
Liberated Africans, livmg in villages, but not under a Supermtendent. In the Return 
of 1820, tills distinction was made ; and then the whole number, amounting to 1,468, 
was divided mto 400 of the first class and 1,068 of the second. Both classes being 

^ Report of Commtsaumers of Inquiry, 1827, Pint Part, p. 18. ’ Ibid., p. 19. 

Natee to table oppoaite\ 

^ Of the 997 'Natives, m Freetown and Suburbs, whether at home. Apprentices, 
or Seivants’, 376 were men, 267 women, 104 boys, and 170 girls, see Accounts 
relating to Leone, 1826, p. 16. 

^ But according to General Census, 8 July 1820, the numbers of ‘ Natives, whether 
at their homes, appi entices oi servants’ were 
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* But according to ‘Census 1 January 1822’ the ‘Natives’ numbered 
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‘ Of these a small part are natives of the xiemnsula of Sierra Leone ; the remainder 
are natives of the surrounding and mterior countries, who have, of their own 
accord, either settled permanently m the colony, or made it their temporary 
residence’ (Kenneth Macaulay, The Colony of Steara Leone vindicated, p. 17). 

* But according to Repot t of Commissioners, Appendix A, No. 38, the ‘Natives’ 
numbered 
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called ‘Naiivea’ la the laat Return, the number of Libeiutod Africana a]>j)oiirH to 
have diminished ; while it lias m fact greatly increased . . . • 

Still there is an increase of the doss ranked as ‘Nativfs’ lu tho lust Uotiirn, to 
the amount of nearly 1,000. Of these about one half aiu in Froetown ; and tho othi'r 
half are chiefly resident m tlie Settlements of tho Liberatud Afnc-.ins. 'rius augnwm- 
tation is derived, we conceive, from tlio influx of the people borch'i-iiig on tiio Colony ; 
and is a gratifymg indication of the growth of mutual coniidoiico botwc'on tho (!olony 
and its Neighbours.^ 

While the Missima/ry Begister came to the conclusion that the munber 
of Natives had actually increased by nearly 1,000, Macquocii claimed that 
the apparent rise was wholly fictitious.® I am inclined to think that the 
1822 census returns of both liberated Afneans and Natives wore fairly 
accurate, and that the great difference between tho iiiiinbcrH returned jin 
Natives in 1820 and 1822 was due (1) to iucomplcto enumeration oi’ 
Natives in 1820, (2) to erroneous inclusion of many Natives in the number 
of Liberated Afiicana in 1820, and (3) to immigi-ation of Nat-ives ,sin<‘(> tho 
census of 1820. 

The 1826 data for Natives in villages were j)robably ineomplel-e. Kor 
the following decades few figures only are availal)lc.“ The numbers of 
Natives (exoluding Kroomen) returned at the censnscH of 1S<I4, 1847, and 
1848 were 2,971, 3,604, and 3,889 respectively.* They are likewise un- 
trustworthy. 

4. Maroons 

Until 1800 the various societies carrying white or bbuik sel.tk^rs Irom 
Europe or America to Sierra Leone had been unfortunate in si^iutting 
the people. Either the colonists were unfit or (as in the casi^ t)l‘ tlu' Nova 
Scotians) the European administrators did not Hiic(;ce(l in tsstablishing 
peaceful relations between Government and settlers. In I8(MI, liowever, 
there came a new group of colonists, tho Maroons, who proved 1o be ({uito 
satisfactory, and it is interesting to note that in ibis case the Sie.rra Ijcmiho 
C ompany was most reluctant to admit thorn as iinmi{>rants into the ( *oloiiy. 

The early history of the Moi’oons is briefly as follows: When rlamaiea was 
conquered by the Enghsh in 1655, most of tiie Spanish iiiliabitaiits retired 
to the island of Cuba. Of their negro slaves who altogether iiunib('red 
about 1,500, some accompanied their masters, ]>ut many retn‘a.ted to tlui 

^ Mi6aionaryJiegiiil&, Dm. 1822,^. m». fiw aho Siena Lmnr Aliiiunm l.-i ‘Siiim' 

peiiod at which the loHt Ceneun wdR made [July 1820], the ]Ktpiil,iti(in nl I lie ColniijV liiu> ^rie.illv' 
iiicieased, fiom the influx of liberated Afriuaiui, tho birtliH ol Mic Hettleil i oIoiiihIm, anil imlives 
from the intenui cuuntiiea, who aic continually flocking into tin* i i>Ion,\ ' 

“ See Macqueeii, Letteis on Sieiiii Leone to tho K.ul ol Livei |i(iiil. il.iteil 1 2 Nnv. I K2 1, ^ 'iihiiial 
OonUooeiay, pp. 102— 3’ ‘With logiird to tho .ippivreiit iiieieiiHe nl “ niitii « a" u it Inn tin' Hp.ien nu*n- 
tioned, the way the return standH, without explanntion, ih a euinjilelii ilei (‘pliini 'I'lmae eni oiled uh 
natives" are in reality captured Negroes not proceeded ngiiin.st, i ondeinni*<l anil di'liveied ovi*r 
to the local authorities.’ He added. ‘Hut what must stiikc evei y mu* the iniisL Inn ddv. in v laird, 
IB the olosseB of the population hero enumerated With the e\ee[)tuin ol tlio lew KinopeiinM and 
the Kroomen, a migratory people . . . not one, 1 will nay, not oiii* Aim an Inis eoiiie lo llu* plaee 
from choice. . . Not a single native has voluntarily joined the jiopnlation id the plai e, adopted 
our manners, ohosen our laws, sought oui protection, or iicIvIiom ledged oin sw.iy ’ ‘I'hese alaie- 
ments are evidently absolutely wrong. 

* Natives were sometimes included in tho figun-H lor Lihei.iled Aliieans. sie ii !M> below. 

* See D 102 below 
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mountains, where they and their descendants lived for 140 years. These 
free negroes, called M^oons (runaway slaves), revolted in 1795 against the 
English but were finally forced to surrender, and about 600 out of a total 
of 1,400 or 1,600 were removed to Nova Scotia. They sailed from Jamaica 
on 6 June 1796 and the three ships which carried them arrived on 21 and 
23 July in Halifax.^ 

The British Gh)vernment apparently had filrst intended to send them to 
Sierra Leone. Brymner, Dominion .Archivist of Canada, reports ; 

In 1796, before the Maroons had been sent to Nova Scotia, a oorrespondenoe had 
been opened by the Secretary of State with the African Company^ on a proposal 
to send them to Sierra Leone. But the experience of the company with the negroes 
who had iled from the United States during the war endmg in 1783 and taken refuge 
in Nova Scotia, from which they were rmnoved in 1792, led the directors to refuse 
to entertain the idea of dealing with another body of negroes whose reputation 
could not be held to warrant such a step. The conduct of the first body of negroes 
had been turbulent and mutmous, causmg great anxiety and expense to the company, 
and not imnaturally the directors dreaded that the Maroons would make common 
cause with their brethren in colour.* 

The Directors of the Company do not mention these negotiations in 
their (printed) reports, but stated with regard to the Maroons in 1801 : 

The intention was to settle them permanently in Nova Scotia, but their reiterated 
complointa respecting the coldness of the climate, and the heavy expence of support* 
ing them there, mduced Government to determine on removing them to a warmer 
ooimtry. Africa having been deemed tlm place to which they mi^t most con* 
veniently be sent, application was made to the Directors on the subject. Tho 
Directors wero not desirous of receiving them at Sierra Leone, but expressed their 
readiness to render every assistance in effecting their settlement in any other 
port of Africa,* and m afterwards superintending and instructing them, provided 

^ See Long, H^stoty of Jamaica, vol u, p. 338 ; Edwards, History of West Indies, 3rd ed., vd. i, 
pp 522, 546, 671 ; Dalian. History of the Maroons, vol. i, pp. 22-4, vol. ii, pp. 203-5. Some recent 
publioations convey a wrong picture of the history of the Maroons. The Handbook of Siet i a Leone 
(1026), for example, says (p. 28) *Tho Maroons were originally shipped from the dave station at 
Coromontme, near Cape Coast Castle, to Jamaica Here they had revolted against their masters, 
and after having lived in tho mountainn for several years wore induced to surrender, and were 
removed to Nova Scotia.’ See also Colonial Reports, Siesra Letme 1938, p. 4. 

* Should rood ‘Sierra Leone Company’. * Brymner, 'The Jamaica Maroons’, pp. 89-00. 

* Soo also Brymner, p. 00 . ‘ Early in 1700 tho Secretary of State reopened negotiations with tho 
African Company, which did not respond with warmth; in fact, showed a great unwillingness to 
undertake the charge of these people. In May [Governor] Wentworth wrote that he had heard of 
tho negotiations, but his letter of the 23rd was very cautious. On the 24th, the foUowing day, he 
gave the proposal for the removal his approval, mid added, showing the ohanged fading towards 
them oitOT nearly three years’ residenoo in the provmce, that the inhabitantB had great satisfac- 
tion at their being token away. Difficulties, however, continued to be raised by the Afiioan Com- 
pany to their 1 eception, owing to the danger apprehended from their bemg settl^ on the mainland, 
and the necessity of placing them on on island from, which an exit would not be easy ’ The readi- 
ness of the Company to assist the Government in settling the Maroons in the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone (though not in the Colony itself) may bo inferred from their Dispatch to the Governor 
and Council at Sierra Leone dated 22 Mar. 1799 (quoted by Claude George, pp 462-8): 

‘ The immediate object of the present despatches is to direct you to take the earliest measures for 
onrrymg the w'ihIi of His Majesty’s Government and the determination of the Court of Directors 
lespecting the Mai eons mto execution . . . 

‘We ivish you distinctly to understand that the Government have resolved to direot that 
the hloroons shall be sent from Nova Scotia so os to arrive at Sierra Leone about the middle of 
November, even though no mformation of your having actually fixed on a place for their reception 
should arrive here antecedently to their sending the final orders.’ 
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Government should leave to the Direotoi-s the ai)j)ouitiiioiit of tho iim-Honh w-i 
over them, and defray every part of the expeiice. 

Measures were accordingly taken by Government for i-cinoviiig tho Wnroons from 
Nova Scotia to the African coast .... 

The Directors had previously sent Mr. George Ross, one of tht*ir servmiis ... to 
Nova Scotia as their agent, m order to oiqilam to tho MarootiH tho toniiH on vhic-h 
they were to be received m Africa . . . and to accompany thc'in to Sierra Leoiu* nv(‘r.’ 

On 30 jSeptember 1800, one day after tho Nova Scotians had ‘ tliroatciiod 
to attack the pallisade defending the government liouso', ‘a large ship 
appeared in the river, which proved to be tho Asia transport., liaving on 
board the Maroons from Nova Scotia, in number about 050, (iucluding 
men, women, and children) together with a detachment of 4 5 soldioi-s under 
the command of Lieutenants Smith and Tolley, of his Majesty’s 24th 
regiment’.* The Maroons ‘made a cheerful offer of their services'* and 
helped the Government in defeating the Nova Scotians. 

The Governor and Council had hoped to procure for tlu' Maroons llu' island nf 
Bananas, about 36 miles to the south of Freetown, but i.lu\y n-iipcar l.o have Imm'ii 
disappomted m this hope chiefly througli tui alarm evciU'd by i he slave Iraders in 
the mmds of the natives, respecting tlio Company’s views lu plaeing the Maroons 
in the neighbourhood of the Colony. The Govemment then turned their theiightH 
to the BuUom shore .... When tho Maroons arrived at iihe ( , vanoiiH eircnin- 
stances concurred to induce the Governor and Council to definrt fiimi i Ins plan. 'rii(» 
natives on the Bullom ^ore had been led to entertain much fear of t.hi' Maroons 
.... The Maroons themselves were anxiously dosirous of IxMiig ))Iaci>d under the 
immediate protection of the Company .... The favourable tcst.imony ri’hjiecting 
them . . . and tho actual services which thoy had ronden'd to the ( 'oin))iin,\ in assist- 
ing to quell the msurroction, concurred m disposing tin* Governor titid Conned to 
grant them lands conformably to their wishes, on tiu' hiiine side o1 (lie rivin* with 
the Company’s existing settlement. . . . 

Town lots wore, in tho month of Novoinlxir, IKOO, nmrkiHl out lor Ibeui. at Gran- 
ville Town, and forms near that place were soon iin.er allol.ted , nnd it wius expecti>d 

^ Repmt of Siena Leone Company J80I,'p 23 Arunreiing to then I)ih|»iti’li i»t 22 Miir. I7(l!lthu 
Directors had expected that thoMarooiiH would amvo in KuTrii Iji'itnc in Nom'iiiIici Imt tlin 
embarkation was delayed for nearly a year. See Biymm*!, ]> (HI. *()i)s(,ii.|i»i In tli4*ii spni'ilv sliiji- 
ment aioae, too, in Nova Scotia, whore tiiuisportfi could not lie nlilnincil, nil liniii'h in ^'l•ll^llllly, 
18(K), thoy were ready to embark at an hour’s notice. When tln.s win, o\ ci conic, t In' iif'ciit Ibi t lie 
African Company piotested againai Ihcir Hiuhng bcfon> AiigiiHt .am il.|ii>i w cic t licy w null I urn vc in 
the rainy season. On tho 6th of August Wentworth lepnited llud llic\ li.nl ciuhiiilvcil uiiil uern 
ready to sail . . ' 

* Of the Maroons who sailed from Jnninien in June I75Hi, 17 iheil iil sen (i.ee Diillii'i, \i)l. ii, 
p. 204), and mortality in Nova iicotia was apparnnUy high at (ii'hI . Thi-wiiiti'i nl l7'Hi 7 'iHiiMd 
exceptionally severe, and there wore many deaths’ (Butt-TlioHipMiii, p 127). 'riiiiu I heir iniinlier 
may have been reduced in tho hrai nine months aitei they led. .Jmiiaiea, lint it t:< iiiiprihMilile to 
estimate by how much ‘The number who Mt ,Ianiaiea iiiul liinded at ll.ililax is nnwliere i leiirly 
stated. “About” 600 are said to have lieeii on biuud the tiiiM.spiiits nil leax iiig I’m I Kiiyal, hull 
this can have been only on approxinuito eslimati* The hist eiiuinei.itimi repmleil ei (liiil. niiidc' by 
the surgeon, Oxley, on Ist July, 1707, who gives the total 11 * 1 026, iiierearied liit .lugu'il In .7112, ami 
on Ist September to 643 . (Brymnor, p. 60). fn allocating (he siilixenl mu (01 ilii' .Miiinmm iii 
Nova Scotia foi the year ending 22 July 170S tho Governineiit ol •laiiiaieii leelvuiied willi 666 
people (see Dallas, vol ii,p 271) Inthen Dispatchdaied 22 Mai 170'Mhe Sii iin LemieConipaiiy 
wrote We understand that about 660 Alaioons in all ,iie likely tn niigiale In Aliicii, nf wlmin 
about 150 or 200 are able-bodied men ’ The number ol Mtiionni, who ai tuallv eiuhaiki'd in August 
1800 and the number of deaths at sea have not lieen reportisl 

* Report of Sierta Leone Company 1801, p. 16. 

* Ibid, p 17 See also Dallas, vol. 11 , p 286. ‘ they joined with Ala■’nl^ in t|iielling Hie 
insurrection ’ 
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that before the rains sliould set in, they would erect comfortable habitations, and 
also pr^are a part of their lands to be planted with provisions. 

Their progress, however, in accomplishing these objects, had been considerably 
retarded by the general prevalency of sickness whicdi may be partly ascribed to their 
havmg been exposed on first landing to more heavy falls of rain, and more frequent 
tornadoes than were to be expected at that season. Of their number, 23 who were 
either very old, or very young persons, died. By the last accounts the sickness 
among them had subsided .... The medical report made to the Directors states 
several causes of the sickness and mortality of the Maroons, which the Court think 
it proper to mention, especially as it may have been reasonably expected that 
persons so much mured to a hot climate would not have suffered in any material 
degree by their migration to Sierra Leone. 

1. The scanty and irregular manner m which they had been victualled on their 
passage from Halifax, and the consequent debility of a great number on landing. 
This appeared particularly in very old persons and children .... 

2. The strong bodily exertions of the healthier part of them immediately on their 
arrival, as well as their exposure to the rains. . . . 

3. Their perverseness in refusing to make use of bark or any other medicine by 
which the violence of the fever might have been abated.^ 

The Maroons stayed only a very short time at Granville Town. They 
had hardly completed their houses and begun farming when the attacks of 
the natives forced them to move to Freetown. In April 1803, after the 
natives had been compelled ‘to evacuate that Part of the Peninsula which 
lies between Freetown and Cape Sierra Leone . . . Lands in this District 
were allotted to the Maroons’.^ 

According to the Return of 29 March 1802, the Maroons in the Colony 
numbered 616 (138 men, 162 women, 108 boys, and 107 girls),® and in 
April 1811 there were within the walls of Freetown alone 807 (165 men, 
196 women, and 447 children).* This increase seems enormous,® but the 

^ liepmt of Sietia LeoM Comjuiny iROt, pp 23-4>. This account does not convey a clear picture 
ni tho murtiility among the AlaronuH m the first your. It w said that twenty-three pereone who were 
inthor very old or very yonng died But an the dobiUty of a great numbei on landing, the strong 
bodily ozoitionH of the healthier part of the Maroons, and the refusal to make use of proper 
raedieines are listed ns causeh of inoitolity, there must have been m addition a considerable num- 
ber of deaths among those who weie neither voiy old nor very young. Tho Commissioners of 
Inq^inry, 1827, it is tine, said (Rejioti, Fnst P.tit, p 13) ‘The Maroons appear to have suifered 
from HieknoBS immediately after then aiiiral, but from their having been inured to a hot climate, 
the amount of then loss did not bear any proportion to that of tho Nova Scotians, who, besides 
having to contend against change of climiite, were, in oonsequence of their being the earlier settlers, 
less prepared with the means of ]ii eventing oi mitigating its effects ’ But tho Maroons who had 
1 1 red 111 the mountains of J nninicn were pi obably not more ‘ inured to a hot climate * than the Nova 
Kcotions, who eamo mostly from the tjoiithem States, and there is no evidence that mortality of 
tlio Maroons in tho fiist year differed ossontially fioni that of tho Nova Scotians. (Captain Ben- 
jamin llallowell, who in Jnnuaty 1803 was sent out by tho Admiralty to examine mto the state and 
condition of Sierra Ijoone and tho other British Settlementb on the West Coast of Africa, told the 
Committee on the Petition of tlie Sioira Iicone Company '. . . tlie Maroon Chiefs . . . complained 
particularly ol the (fiimato I was surprized at then complainmg of the Chmate, os they came 
from .Tamaica but they ansuered, that tho Mountains of Jamaica were quite different to the 
(Iimate of Sieira Leone ’ Governor Bay, when asked by the same Committee eoncoming the 
Nova Seotiaiih ‘Did you ever heat anv of thorn complain of the Climate 7’ answered ‘Never’ See 
liepinlJSOh pp 4(1, il7 ) ^ Statement of Biroutoib, ibid , p 43. Sec also ibid., pp. 72, 103-(i. 

® See ibid , p 127 , Heptnl of Comnmaion& a of Inquify, 1827, First Part, p 13. 

* See Repot t of Commimonera on Goaat of Aft ica, 1811, p. 8. There weio probably only a few, if 
any, outside Freetown 

“ A laige increase amongst the Maroons had already been noticed in Jamaica. Edward Long, 
in 1774, ill IB tiiio, stated* 'These Negroes, although inhabiting more towns than at first, are 
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number of children listed in 1811 was about twice as large as in 1802, and 
this suggests that the women who came in 1800 were nearly all very 
young. 

Shortly after the census of 1811 many Maroons left the Colony. Tho 
reports of the Directors of the African Institution^ give tho improssiou 
that all or nearly all returned within a few years. 

The Dirootors cannot state to tho Meeting without wgret, that, on account of 
some unpleasant misundorstanduig respooting the Militia Law lu tho colony of Hiorra 
Leone, many of the Maroons were, for a timo, induced to withdraw ihcmKolvns from 
that settlement ; but it is now stated, by Governor Maxwell, that most of tlioiu liavi* 
returned to the colony, and regained the possession of thoir property, mid tho rest 
were expected soon to follow.^ 

This pMilitia] law was so obnoxious to a largo part of tho SottlcrH, ih.it they 
preferred abaudorimg their farms and houses, and (luitting tho Colony cid-iroly, to 
submitting to its provisions. Many of thorn did actually abandon tlio Colony on ilii,s 
account, and left thoir farms to desolation.^ 

The Directors quote a letter from Robert Thorpe, Chief tliistico of 
Sierra Leone, to Governor Maxwell, dated 31 March 1812, in which ho 

diminished in then number by deaths, and cohabitation vith slavoM im tho plantatinnH, iimtciul of 
i Tit.APir>iTiTig with each other’ {Eiatory of Jamaica^ vol. ii, p. 347) But Bryuti Milwimls in 17!>3 
said: 'It is generally supposed, and has been very confidently asserted, that ilieho pi^iiitle have 
deoieased; hut the faot is otherwise. The mistake has arisen from the (>ireuinataii«‘e that somn 
of thw towns have been deserted; which is indeed true, but the eaiisn has lu'uti, ihui the negroes 
have only removed fiom one town to another’ {History of West Indies, 1st ed., vol. i, pp. 218 111). 
Aocoidmg to Long (vol u, p. 360), tho Maroons numbered in 17 tO, (U1 1 (273 nion, 21 1 woini'ii, 88 
boys, and 92 girls). Edwoids said m 1793 that m 1739 there wuro ‘iindcT 601) In llio ytvir 1770 
they consisted of 886 mon, women and children. Tn the year 1773 they wmo 1,028 ; mid they were 
increased in 1788 to 1,333 . by tho last retum that 1 have seen, [thoy] anioniit to ahoui 1, MH>’ 
{HuUny of West Indies, 1st ed., vol i, pp 217-10). Tlio ‘rotuin’ showing 'about 1,400’ was nn 
estimate made in 1791 (see ibid., 3rd cd , vol i, p, 284), and in bis 'Acoount of the hi uronii Negroes ’, 
first pubbshed m 1700, he said: 'The aggrogato number in 1795, was about 1,0(M) iiuui, women and 
ohildion' (ibid , p 630). Two witnesses liOiOid by a Committon of ibn IIouso of Ooiimions in 1701 
shared the opinion of Edwards Lioutonant Baker Davison, who had he(>n in .ramnica from 1771 
to 1783 and had practiBed surgery there, said 'Theyinercasod most cor tain ly, as I IinvofmiuenUY 
been in all their towns, and always saw a great quantity of ehildron. and tho iiuiuIh'ih veil', when 
1 left the island, eonsiderahly inoreasod to what they wein when L first iveiil to it ’ lie was sure 
they did not incorporate among them innaway negio slaves 'as they lind a ri'waiil and nide money 
for bnnging them to any publie gaols’ {Minutes of Emdmre tofnte a (UwimiHer on Sluiw-Ttwle, 
1791, p. 180). Mr. Mark Cook, who hod been in Jamaica fiom 177 1 to 1790, three years in the 
planting business, tho rest of tho timo as elork and sclionlmnster, said. 'I believe, lioiu what I 
have seen of thorn, they aro inotoosmg very fist’ (ibid , p. 107) The meiease troni 001 iii 17-10 to 
886 in 1770 may have been actually due to an excess of biiths over deaths But tlie further risu to 
1,333 in 1788 (and to ‘about 1,600’ in 1705) is acceptnbln only if one nsHuines that the Maroons 
in that period absorbed n mimboi of runaway slaves Lieutenant Davison denied this iiossilii’lity, 
and the 'Articles of Pacification with tho Maiuons ot Trelawnv Tovii, eoncluded Muieli 1, 1738’, 
stipulated in fact* ‘Ninth, That if any negiocs shall hereaflci iiiii away from their iniiHlerH or 
owners, and fall into Captain (!ud]oo’s hands, they shall inimediiiiely be sent hiu k f.(> the eliief 
magistrate of the next puiish where they are taken, and those tliat liriiig tlir'iii nto to lie Hiiiisiieil 
fo^thelrttoubk,R8theloglRlatulOHhallappolnt’(Dnlhu^,^ol.l,pIl 02 3; see also dud ,i)p 97-101). 
But it may well be that the hlaroons did not send back all tho (iii.iln and female) ruiiiiwajss who 
took refuge among them. 

^ Tho African Institution was created on 1 1 April 1807, thiee inontlih .illii'r tho I iiieelors of tlio 
Sierra Leone Company had agreed to sunender tho Colony tn the Cinw-n iMaiiy Diteiiloin of tho 
Sierra Leone Company, such as Sharp and Thornton, became Diioetors of the Afriemi [nutitniiuii. 
Zaohaiy Macaulay was its first secrotaiy 

* Highih Report of the Aft icon Institution (read 23 Mar 1814), p. 1.5, 

* Special Repott of the Afncaii Institution, (made 12 Apr. 1816), p 118 
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recommended that severe measures be taken against the Maroons, but 
according to the Directors the Governor did not follow this advice. 

Had it not been for the moderation and forbearance of Governor Maxwell, these 
violent couna^B mi^t have produced the moat calamitous consequences. By 
pursuing a more leiuent course, the Settlers were reclaimed to their duty, returned 
to the Colony, and resumed their farms, but not until a month or two after Mr. 
Thorpe had quitted it.^ 

But these reports are evidently inaccurate. The Militia Act of 20 Novem- 
ber 1811^ provided that all males &om 13 to 60 should take an oath and 
be enrolled, and that every person ' neglecting to attend to enrol himself, and 
take the said Oath, shall be considered as out of the protection of the Law 
Most of the Maroons refused to take the oath.^ Thereupon the Governor, 
on 26 September 1812, published Hie following Royal il^oclamation : 

Whereas, we have liitherLo forborne carrying into effect the penalty consequent 
to refusal of the oath prescribed by an Act . . . bearing date the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1811, . . . and this forbearance . . . has . . . made erroneous impressions on many: 
We . . . declare, that ... ail persons coming withm the limits of tlie aforesaid Act, 
or between the ages of thirteen and sixty, who by refusing to taJee the sard Mihtia 
oath, have set an example of disaffection and insubordination to their children and 
apprentices . . . are . . . declared outlaws. . . . Know therefore, that as soon as the 
rams are well over, or on the 20th of November next ensuing, it is our will and 
pleasure, that every person coming withm the operation of the Militia Act, and 
persisting m refusal to conform to this or any one other law by which om* subjects 
are governed, shall cease to be residents in any part of the peninsula of Sierra Leone. 
In conformity, however, with that moderation which has guided us in every measure 
of the Government of this our Colony, and which by some may have been ascribed 
to tunidity, we are pleased to declare that the Prmcess Charlotte, or some other of 
our vessels, shall convey to whatever part of the coast, in the neighbourhood they 
may pomt out, such people, with their fanuhes, as are dissatisfied with our laws.^ 

^ Ibid.,p 119 Thorpe left the Colony in March 1813; see ibid ,p 6. 8%eitaheoneAct8l811-4S. 

* It Heemb that already the Aut of 16 Oot. 1808 which piovided that u Militia be formed ‘of all 
the Male Inhabitants of this Colony from the age of twelve Yeaib and upwaida’ (see Acts of 
(iominur and Council 1800-27, pp 6(i-00) cauBod a gieat deal of trouble Ciooka relates that the 
Act ‘ was made the pretext by a great portion of the mhabildiits lor rusatanue to tlie Goveriiineiit, 
and plaeaids of thu most inllanimutoiy natuie were pubted in different parts of Fieetown’ (Shott 
lliidory of 8iara Leone, p 02) It was, 1 suppose, the opposition to this Act which induct the 
(lovernor and Council to pass, on 11 Nov 1808, anothci Act (see 1800-27, pp. 09-74) which 
began as follows 

‘ Wheieas the use of the Name of Freetown hiis been found to have been perverted to purposes 
ul liiHuboidinatioii and Ueliellion 

' Be it JSfuu led by the Caovernor and Council of this Colony, and it is hereby Enacted accordingly 

‘That trein .uid after the thirty fiist Day of Di'ceniber, in the Year of Uur Lord, Une thousand. 
Eight Hmidrcd, and Eight, it shall be lawful to ooll the Town, Place, oi settlement heretofore 
tailed Freetown, by thu name of Ceuigo-Towii, And that in all pubho and private Acts, Deeds, 
or ( tthei 1 nsti unionts wheie in tho Name of Ceurge-Towii shall be used, sliull be understood thereby 
to all Intents and purposes whatever the same, Toum, x>laoe, or settlement heretofoie coiled Krcc- 
towii, and thu whole thoieof and None Other.’ 

The Militia Act of IBOS wufa to lemain in force toi one year. After its expiration the Oovernor 
•ind Council, on 16 Dec ISU9, passed .uiothei Act providiug that the 'Mihtia shall coiibist of all 
the Male Inhabitants of this Colony, from tho Age of hitecn Yeais to thu Age oi sixty Years’ (see 
ibid., pp 8U-S) This Aut was lopeolcd by the Aut of 20 Nov 1811, whiuh, unlike the earlier Acts, 
provided a heavy penalty for neglect to enrol and ut the same time mode it obhgatoiy fur the 
militia men to take an oath. 

* Tlioipc, Iteply tu tipecud Uepoit of Direeloti, of A Jncan InMution (6 Aug. 1816), pp. 91-2. 
Ciuiiville Shaip, then 77 yeais old, and six months before Ins death, wiote a long letter, dated 
22 Dec 1812, to ( iovei nor Maxwell, delonding the attitude of the Muruoiis , see Houre, pp. 377-9. 
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Thorpe says that this JProcIamation, issued without his ‘advice, consent, 
or even knowledge’, ‘ drove the Maroons from the Colony ; their houses and 
property were then seized upon in the ICing s name . ^ There is in fact 

not the least doubt that many Maroons left the Colony, that ‘the Settlers’ 
had not ‘returned to the Colony and resumed their farms ’ by April or May 
1813, and that dissatisfaction among the Maroons persisted for some yeai's 
more.® It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of Maroons which 
had been 807 in 1811 was only 610 in 1818.® It amounted to 504 in 182()4 
and to 601 in 1822.® The census of 1826 showed 681 Maroons, but another 
statement which the Commissioners of Inquiry considorcid to be more 
trustworthy listed only 036.® In 1837 they were estimated at 65(1 the 
census of 1844, however, showed only 470.® In the meantime there had 
been some emigration, but the reports about the amount of omigrat.ion are 
quite oontradietoiy. 

In a Dispatch dated 20 March 1840 (six yeai*s after tluj abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies), Governor Doherty of Sierra Looiio wrote to 
Lord John Russell: 

At this moment it . . . happens tliat mouy of tho Maroon tuul Hc»tt.Ior populatiouH,” 
having been mformed of the encouragement given to iiiunigrai ioii in 'I'niiiiliui and 
others of the West Indies, express the witdi and piiiiJOHe of it*n\«vmg (.hither wi(.U 
their families: and, in my opinion, notiung ought to bo doiu* to diseouriigi' (.heir 

* Thorpe, Re^iy, pp. 92-3. 

See ibid., p 94: '... there hfu> been a deputaidon from tho Mareotw in London for throo 
montha past, whoae declared object is to complain agiuiist the o])pu‘HHiv4« }>riii>ei‘diiigH of ( loveriior 
Maxwell, and if they are not rodrasBed, they deobiro it to be their inienlion to iihiindoii Uii> eolony 
of Sierra Leone and return to Jamaica, oi to omigratu to tlic Jloolum Hlion> 1>iiey ImM' iiIho de- 
clared, that if Colonel Maxwell shall be pormittod to rotiini as (iovonuu' to Sierra Lei me, they 
will leave the colony .... This is the development of whiit the DireeiorH t(‘rin Colonel Mavwell's 
“moderation, forbooiance, andieniunt coiirae of conoiliatioii'' ... ' It ih interi‘Ht>ing t.o note jii tloH 
connexion that shortly after the onival of the Maroons in the (!olony the I )ii'ei’torh of tlii' Kierra 
Leone Company had stated: 'They univorsully hai'honr a DoMire id going biiek iit home I'eiiod 
oftheir Lives to Jamaica’ [Report from Committee oh Petition of tSiniri h’onv ( 'om/mii// istfii, |i. 21 ). 

That the Direotom of the Afneon Institution hod inisn‘i>n*Hentc>d the liu>t>.H is nlso eiinliiined by 
thefollowmgstatementinthoiSiefm Leone /IhNaAiic ]i]j.57 H ‘1SII& l.'i tiiewindom 

of Qov. MacCarthy’s policy, all tho dissatisliud Maroons who hurl withilnitMi fnmi the eolony 
during Gov. Maxwell’s administration, roturiiod.’ 

* See J/twionary JReijtirfer, iSopt 1819, p 399 Them were 1 10 Jiieii, 10 1 women, 171 hoys, and 
176 gills, all living in Freetown and subuibs. Tho consuH iil Mai eh ISI7 Hliowed only H2 men, 
91 women, and 248 childion, oi altogether 421 MaiooiiH in Fieetowii (see iliid Aug I.SI7, p. 3r>.’i), 
but this was undoubtedly an undorstatoineiit 

* Seo Getietal Census, 8 July 1820. Tlioie were in Fioetowii iiiul huImiiIis I (7 men, llUi women, 
16(i boys, and 150 girls, and elsewhere iii tlie Colony 3 men and 2 women. 

* See ‘Census I Jan 1822’. Then* wen* 114 men, HIM women, 105 hoys, and 151 giils, nil living 
in Freetown. 

* See R^it of CommisnoneisoJ I nquny, 1 827, Fii-st I’liit. jip. 1 :t 15, 2 1 , and Apiieiidix A, No. 2. 
Of the U36 Maroons 107 were men, 101 women, 190 boys, and 178 giils, all living in Freetown. 

’ See statement by Henry Wilham Macaulay, 20 Mar 1837, heloio the .Seli-et ( 'oiiiiiiitlee on 
Abongines [Repottwith Minutes of Evidence, Minutes, p 32) Uiinkin, who vmitied Sierra Leone in 
1834 reported (vol. i, p 116): ‘A considerable nunilM'r of tho original emigiantH, thi* actual insur- 
gent wamoTS oi Jamaica, have suivivod tho lapse of yeais, and reside in Fieetowii at the proseiiL 
time.’ But it seems impossible that many of the ‘.letuiil insurgent wai rims' still Iiveil in b’reetown 
38 years after the insurreotion 

* See Reports triade in 1844 and 18 15 by Ruits,&c ,11^,33-41 Tlieie wen* in Fieetowii lO.'i males 
and 261 females, and elsewhcru m tho Colony 6 jn.ih*B iiiid 10 icimili-s 

“ ‘Scttlcx population’ moans Nova Nootinns. 
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departure, whicli if, or they conceive, it would be beneficial to themselveFt, would 
undoubtedly be not Iomk so to the colony.^ 

Lord Bussell, who wanted to inolude in this emigration scheme not only 
the Maroons and Nova Scotians but also the much more numerous ‘Liber- 
ated Africans’ (captured slaves) living in Sierra Leone, ^ traiumitted on 
9 June copies of Governor Doherty’s Dispatch to the Governors of British 
Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad and asked them to explain ‘the advantages 
which might be placed within the reach of any able-bodied natives of 
Africa who may be desirous of transferring their labour’ to British Guiana, 
Jamaica, or Trinidad respectively.® The Lieutenant-(3ovemor of Trinidad 
‘ communicated on this subject with the best-informed parties in the island’ 
and found ‘a great and general d^ire to obtain the services of such people 
as these [Maroon and old] settlers The Governor of British Guiana said 
likewise that emigrants from Sierra Leone would be welcome without in- 
dicating a predilection for any specific group.® But Governor Metcalfe of 
Jamaica evidently preferred Liberated Africans. 

Any of them, Maroons aa well as others, but liberated Afrioans most of all, would 
bo very acceptable m Jamaica. 

He added: 

A small party, calling themselves Maroons, lately found thorn way to the Foi't of 
Kingston from tho coast of Africa.* 

Another party of Maroons sailed on 12 April 1841 for Jamaica. When 
Acting Governor Carr of Sierra Leone was asked on 30 April 1841 by the 
Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa ‘Have they [the Maroons] 
expressed any desire to return to Jamaica?’ he answered: ‘Yes, some of 
them went away to Jamaica with Mr. Barclay about a month ago. But 
the evidence given on the same day by Colonel Jones, Superintendent 
Assistant of Liberated Africans, differed widely from Carr’s statement. 

What was the number of Maroons, origumlly romovod from Jamaica and Nova 
Scotia, earned to tins scttlemont ? — Fivo hundred and fifty. 

What IS tile number now living ’ — Seventy, oxclusivo of those recently gone to 
Jamaica. 

^ Jiepottfiom Comimltee on West India Colonies 3HJ2, p. 564. 

* See his Dispatch to Governor Doherty, 17 June 1840, ibid. 

^ See, for example, Dispatch from Lord John RuhhoII to Governor Metcalfe of Jamaioa, 9 Juno 
1840, Papeis reZabra to the West Indies 1811, Part IT, p 100. 

‘ Dispatch from Lieutenant-Governor Sir H. Macleod to Lord John Russell, 21 July 1840, 
Jiepoft fimn Committee on West India Cdomes 1842, p. 656. 

* See Dispatch from Governor Light to Lord John Russell, 17 July 1840, ibid , pp. 664-6. 

* Dispatch from Governor Metcalfe to Lord John Russell, 24 July 1840, ibid., p 554. According 
to the Return nf the Number of Immigrants into the Island of Jamaica, between 1 Aug. 1834 and 
15 Apr 1843 (Cotiespondence relutim to Emigration of iMhonieis to the West Indies, 1844, p, 8) no 
emigiant from Siena Leone came before 1841, but according to the Return of the Number of 
Emigrants fi om the Colony of Sierra Leone from 26 Oct. 1830 to 30 Apr 1841 [Repott fiom Com- 
mittee on West India Colonies 1812, p 693), 8 emigrants sailed on 1 Jon. 1840 m the ilfaii/Riouin to 
Jamaica Tt is possible that these 8 people were tho ' small party collmg themselves Maroons'. 

^ Eepoit, Pait IT, p. 328 Barclay was the agent for the Hector which on 12 April 1841 sailed 
with 161 emigrants (mainly Liberated Africans) to Jamaica It was the first ship to sail from 
Sierra Leone to Jamaica after 1 January 1840 See Repoit fiom Committee on West India Colonies 
1842, p 693. 
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Ara these lands fongiiuilly uHsignotl to Ihoml Mill iii llicir iiii^M-Hsmn ? lJ,.|ng 
about to leave Uuh colony, the Mivroons aii* diHpoMim c.( 1 Ikmi- l.im Is. 

Have they exproased any doww to return to .IiuniueaiV \t>H, this ili'sire luw 
never forsaken them sinco they loit •Jamaica.* 

This statement apparently caiTiocl more at l.hi' time llinn t liat. of 

Carr. The Commissioner of Inquiiy, R. R. Matldoii. in his report dated 
31 July 1841, said: 

. . . m April 1841, the mimbor Mt in Sierra Lcmmic, after the r»-ccul cmiKrivtlou io 
Jamaica, was 70.‘ 

Finally Maegregor Laird, in a Memorandum submitl.ed t.o tho I 'oinmittoe 
on 11 July 1842, said: 

These people took advantage of the first ojiporl.iinit..\ of roluninig to .lainaiea; 
and m 1841 there were only 70 rc^maimng in tlm colony 

There is, however, not the least doubt that .Jones, MaddiMi, and Laird 
were completely mistaken and that the great bulk of l-hc Maroons were then 
still in Sierra Ijeone. 

According to a Dispatch from Governor Miindoiiald to Lord Wtauloy, a 
third small party of Maroons emigrated to .JanuUea in the latter part of 
1841. Discussing the causes of the considerable di'erease in l.lui number of 
A-fnp.n.T| emigrants from Sierra Leope to Jamaica ho wrote : 

One of the principal is that sovoral of Hio inaroouM who aboiii a yinir ngu ('imgraU’il 
on board the West Indian, have wntioii diRcouraging lU'couutH of th(« ihlaud. 

They were always considered hero an indolent ]uirl of the ])o]>ulation, iiiul tliinr 
desire to go to Jamaica arose, not from a wish to obtain ili(Mi‘ livoliliood by working, 
but merely from a longing to sno wliat ihny lonkc'd iqion as iJieir riativn i‘oiiutry. 

Here they were able to obtain aiipronticj's who workeil for theTii, mid oim of their 
principal complaints against Jamaica, is that if thny do not. work tlii'iiuiclvi's, they 
have to pay very doarly for hirod labour.'* 

Whether the apparent reduction in the number of Maroims in Hierra 
Leone from about 650 in 1837 to 470 in 1844 can be wlmlly expIniiuMl by 
emigration to Jamaica seems doubtful,^ and there cei'inmly wiim litt.le emi- 
gration in the next following years as, according to tJie (‘enstiscs ol' 1847 

^ Be^it fjomComtnitlee on Went Coaul ttf A fuf ft Iftl'I, PiiiiII,]i (n ISItOiiii' M.irooiih, iiiiv 
Memorial sent in the SouetaTy of Stair tor the (Vilonu’h, np|NirriiUv hiwl iiMUril In he ii'iiiDVrd In 
Jamaica; see 0.0 2(i8, vol. xxx, p. 10-1 . 

® Repmtfroin Committee oh Went Cmiil of Afiiiit iSlti, I’arl 11, p 217 

’ Jbid , Part I, p. 670 

* Dispatch of 28 Dec 1842, Conenpomletirv lelniiiv Io KmiqitUmii of l^dioumn to the II 
7w Jim 7W4, p. 100 Rcc .ilso Irttrr of Mr Oiithrart, 8u‘ri,i Lroiir, In Dr K\mii'1, .Iiiiiiiik .i, 2(i Dec. 
1842 ‘The Kingston maiooim have lirrnwiiitiiglritriH In thru irl.itioiis .md iiirnds lirrr, which 
have caused much miwhirf . ’ (iliul , p -IS). Konu* inimthH liitri the Ag(‘iit ni limn ignition in 
BpaiushTown, JauiauM roin])lain(‘(l that in Birrm Ijconr ‘‘a tiilw* iiiiprcsriiiiM liiis hern riratrd hy 
the letters oisome mnioon women |waHlieiM| settled in the eit> of kingHtoii, vi/. , Unit tliere in a 
deficiency of wood and water in the eoluny’ while aetnnily' ‘woori iiiul w.ilrr .ii’c in gicMlcHt 
nboundaneo’ though ‘it is pioliably true that fin KingHton| tlii'y Imve to pay n tulle tor both 
these noceasanea of hfe’. (Sec his repoits of 26 and 20 M.iy 18 Kl, ibul , pfi. t(». 111, see alwi hw 
report of 24 Oct. 181-3 in wluelihc roleih to ‘some inhtHiiees olcliM'ontented iiinrooiii,', ibid , p :17.) 

1 consider it likely that tihe eHtiinato of 660 Moroniw in IHIIT was an ii\ crcMiiiniiliC 'I’Init tlio 
number of Maroon eimgranta from Sierra I.eune to tho West Indies w'us verv Hin.ill may be in* 
ferred nkofrom tho following foi-t. In ReturnH projiiirod in 18 17 by the Sirretmy ol tlm (Joloiiial 
Laud and Emigration Office and covering the years 1831- hi the H.i.nm figures nre mitered for 
total immigrants and for Immigrant Uliemted Afnenns A Not<> to the Keliirii of Liheiiited 
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and 1848, the Maroons numbered 460 and 462 respectively.^ But what 
became fmally of them it is difficult to teU. The censuses of 1850, 1861, 
and 1860 showed only 15, 73, and 22 respectively. This, however, is no 
proof of large-scale emigration. It is likely that most of the Maroons were 
counted at these censuses as ^Native Creoles 

5. Liberaied Afncane 

Inbrocktction. Three fimdamental changes occurred in the position of 
the Colony in 1807-8. (1) On 10 July 1807 King Farima and King Tom 
formally ceded to the Sierra Leone Company the part of the peninsula 
lying to the westward of the settlement.^ (2) On 8 August 1807 a Bill 
transferring the Colony to the British Gk>vernment received the Royal 
Assent,^ and on 1 January 1808 Sierra Leone became a Crown Colony. 

Africans says ‘The Returns received from the colonies do not afford the means of furnishing this 
information othemose than by assuming as liberated A£noana all the Immigrants mtroduced from 
the jdaoes named m this Return. Rrom Returns received from Sierra Leone it would, however, 
appear that in the number above stated to have been mtroduced from Africa in the period from 
1 July 1843 to 31st December 1846, there were 320 natives of the Kroo Coast; about one*half of 
the remainder were Africans hberated immediately previous to their departure for the West 
Indies, the other half being residents m the colony, but probably hberated at previous periods’ 
(Betuma ahoumg thA Number of Free Emigranta into Jamaica, &o., p. 3). 

^ See State of Golonial Poaaesaions 1847, p. 08; 1848, p. 304. It should be noted, however, that 
many wnters were of the opuuon that emigration to Jamaioa had been very considerable. A few 
(quotations may serve os on lUustration. 

Clarke (1843, p. 40) ‘ ‘In April, 1841, seventy of them embarked for Jamaica; and since that 
period, many other famihes have followed their example.’ (Thus, while Jones, &o. said that in 
April 1841 only 70 Maroons were left in the Colony, Clarke said that in April 1841 70 Maroons left 
the Colony ) 

Forbes (1849, p 23): ‘The emigration to the West Indies having from the traditions of the 
anccstom of their fatherland, drawn many of them into undertakmg the transatlantio voyage, a 
few were lucky enough to return, which they did with a hearty determination never again to quit 
the colony ’ 

Archibald (1885, p. 154) ‘They spent m the Afiican colony about the same period of tune that 
the Israehtes passed m the wilderness, and forty yeais after their arnval, the great bulk of thorn 
returned to Jamaica. To-day only an inconsiderablo number of their descendants remain in the 
African sottlement.’ 

^ Claude George says (p. 131 ) ‘No material acquisition of torritory accrued to the Colony from 
blue treaty It was a treaty of peace and fiicndship intended to heal up the bn'ach and create 
a soit of goodwill between the Sierra Leone Company and the chiefs concerned, m consequence 
of wars which King Tom, prmcipally, had waged against the Colony for seven years.’ The 
fundamental change in the position of the Colony, as I see it, oonsistod m the fact tliat by waiving 
their claims to the teiiitoiy conquered and oconpied by the Company the native kings enabled 
the Colony to develop this territory without the risk of fiirthcr disturbances. 

‘ 47 Geo. Ill, Sess. 2, cap. 44 (8 Aug 1807), ‘An Act for transfeximg to His Majesty, certain 
Possessions and Rights vested in the Sierra Leone Company, and for shortenmg tho Duration of 
the said Company ; and for preventing any deahng or trafficking in the buymg or selling of Slaves 
in the Colony of Sierra Leone.’ The Company had asked for this transfer. ‘Governor Ludlom 
gives this general oxnnion of the causes of the want of success experienced by the Company in 
the prosecution of them design, m the foUowmg terms. “Few places have met with greater dis- 
oourogement frequently the Colony has been threatened, and twice was actually attacked by the 
natives. Once it was ruined by the French , twice its own people have broken out into msurrection. 
When extensive commerce was coined on, the Frenoh destroyed it. When cultivation flourished, 
the natives flrst drew away the labourers, and then drove the Settlers from their farms. Even 
when exempt from actual violence, the turbulence of tlie people, the want of fortifications, and 
the policy, more than the ill will, of the native, kept us in a state of constant disquietude and 
alarm. . . .'”{RepmtfiomCommtlteeonPetitwaofSia)aLeoneCom^nyl807,'p.S.) ‘Governor 
Ludlam, the last of the Company’s Governors, remained m his post to become tho first Governor 
in Sierra Leone under the Crown' (Eveline Martin, p. 141). 
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(3) To give full efEect to the Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, i 
which came into force on the very day when Sierra Leone became a 
Crown Colony, an Order in Council of 16 March 1808 established a Vice- 
Admiralty Court in the Colony for the trial and adjudication of all cap- 
tured slaves brought in as prizes by Hia Majesty’s cruisers ; Sierra 
Leone became therefore the collecting place of Liberated Africans from all 
parts of the West Coast. 

The recognition of the extension of the Colony by the native kings in 
1807 ensured ample room for the peaceful settlement of a considerable 
number of Liberated Africans, but it seemed at first doubtful whether the 
number of captured slaves would actually be large. In a Memoir sent to 
Governor Ludlam on 4 May 1808 Zachary Macaulay said: 

Some increase of native population may doubtless bo expoctod ut the colony, 
from the confiscation of slave ships, under the Act abolishing the WUivo Trade. It 
may prove considerable, but at the some time it may, and it is to bo hoped will, prove 
very insignificant.^ 

Actually the increase in population through the influx of liberated 
slaves proved to be very large. While the other resident Africans con- 
tinued to comprise a few thousand people, the number of liberated slaves 
(and their descendants) exceeded 40,000 in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The figures concerning the Liberated Africans are not all reliable,^ 
but in order to convey some idea of the trend I shall summarize here- 
with all reserve — ^the principal available data (which all exclude the 
military). 


Date 

Number 

Date 

Ntmiber 

Date 

Number 

July 1814 


1831 


31 Doc. 1842 

36,894“ 

1 Apr. 1817 

? t B 

30 June 1832 


30 June 1843 

36,136“ 

31 Deo. 1818 

1 iB 

31 Dec. 1832 

26,742^“ 

31 Dfu. 1844 

36,990“ 

8 July 1820 

RjuS iB 

30 June 1833 


1847 

40,026“ 

1 Jan. 1822 

7,909> 

1837 


1848 

40,243“ 

Apr. 1820 


June 1838 


1860 

41,009“ 

31 Mar. 1827 

11,878* 

31 Doc. 1839 


1861 

41,711“ 

31 Dec 1828 

16,886* 

30 June 1840 

37,733» 

1860 

38,375“ 

31 Deo. 1829 


31 Deo 1840 




30 June 1830 

23,888* 

30 June 1842 

36,874“ 




\_Foi iUitek /» labli ofc ojipcuilf 

^ 47 Geo. Ill, Session 1, cap. 30 (2S Mar. 1807). 

^ Zoehui'y Macaulay, Zetiet to the Buie of Oknuenier, Appendix, p ' 5 

* It should be noted in particular that some figuron aie not ull-mulusive Those for 31 Mar. 
1827, 31 Tec. 1828, and 31 Dec 1829 inolude only a poitiun of tho LiborutL'd Africans living in 
Freetoim (920, 1,641, and 1,86S reapeotivoly, while the uonsuseb of 1820 and 1831 showed 2,174 
and 2,997). On the other hand, some figuies moludo people who are not Liberated Afrioons. 
The village totals for 30 June 1831 and 30 June 1832 inclndo 410 and 430 ‘Natives of the country 
adjacent to the Colony who are bound with the Inhabitants of tho District*. Foi 30 June 1831 
the return from Waterloo includes furthermore 613 ‘Natives of Mahoara in tho Timmaneo Country 
who having been engaged in a wax of extermination with another Tribe wore conq^uored and 
forced to seek refuge in the Colony and sohoiting to be allowed to remain permanently therein, 
they weie permitted to do so on condition that they conform to the existing regulations of the 
Liberated African Villages and the return from York inoludos 803 ‘Persona, not Liberated 
Africans, hving withm this District*. It is possible that also other returns inolude some Natives. 
Discharged soldiers aie excluded from the returns of 1820-6 but are ineludod m tho village returns 
for 30 June 1831 and 1832 and probably also m later leturns. 
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Although the number of Liberated A&icans residing in Sierra Leone 
increased very much, this increase was frequently considered as small in 
comparison with the numbers of Africans captured or landed, and the 
difEerences between the various sets of figures were discussed at great 
length in many official reports. But a judicious perusal of these reports is 
extremely difficult because both the Administration and its critics seldom 
realized the meaning of the figures they used in their arguments. One 
example may serve as an illustration. Commissioner of Inquiry B>. G. 
Butts reported: 

The best mfoimation that I have been able to collect leads me to suppose and to 
state, that from the year 1812 to 1819 there were 11,278 persons emancipated by 
the Vice-admiralty Court ; that from tlmt period up to 31st December 1844, 68,278 
were liberated by the Mixed Court molicing a grand total of 79,556 liberated 
Africans.^ 

The figure 11,278 represents 

(1) according to the above statement, the number of ‘persons emanci- 
pated by the Vice-admiralty Court’ from 1812 to 1819 ; 

(2) according to another statement by Butts^ the ‘number liberated 
by the Admiralty Court’ from 1812 to 1819 ; 

^ The treaties which Gieat Britain concluded with various Powers for the suppression of the 
slave trade gave Bntish cruisers authority to search and detain, within wide hinits, the vessels 
of those Powers suspected of being engaged m the tiade. Provision was made by these treaties 
for the establishment of mixed tribunals. Courts of hlixed Commission were ‘established at 
Surmam under Treaty with the Netherlands, at Bio de Janeiro under Convention with Portugal 
and Brasil, at the Havana under the Treaties with Spam, and at Sierra Leone under Treaties 
and Conventions with all those fcmr powers’ (Bondmd, Accoufit of the Tiade in Slavea, p. 270). 
The Court at Sierra Leone was established at Freetown on 8 June 1819 (see Sieita Zeone 
Alnumao 1822, pp. 18, 61) The total numbers of slaves emancipated in 1816-46 by Courts of 
Mixed Commission m Sierra Leone, Havana, Bio de Janeuo, and Buriniun were 63,928, 11,146, 
3,208, and 49 respectively (see Foreign Office, Betuin of Slavea captured amce 1810). The Vioo- 
Admiralty Court dealt from June 1819 on only with captured slaves not falling under the terms 
of those treaties. 

^ Bepmte made tn 1844 and 1845 by Butta, &o,, p. 23. * See ibid., p. 24. 


Notes to table oppoatte] 

1 Estimate excluding 300 oi 400 appreiitiora; see Ninth Report of African Inatitution 1815, 
pp 66, 69. 

^ See Miaawnary Regiatet 1817, p. 356. 

' Census figuies, see Mtaaumaiy Regiatet 1820, p. 381, and Accounia i dating to the Popvdtdmn 
dii . of Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 13-15, 19-21 

* Imperfect census; see Report of Commiaaionera of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 21. (Tlie 
detailed table ibid , Appendix A, No 88, shows 10,714 Liberated Africans.) 

” See Papeia idling to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 18-19. " See ibid , pp. 44-5. 

^ See Report ftom Committee on Sierta Leone and Fernando Po, 1830, pp. 118-19. 

* See Charge ddivered by Chief Justice JeffcoU, 1832, p 33. 

” Census of Villages on 30 June, and of Freetown in third quarter, see 0.0. 267, vol. cxi. 

“ See C.O. 267, vol. cxxvu 

Estimate by Henry Willuiin Macaulay, 20 Mar. 1837, Report fiom Commatee on Ahotujinpa, 
1837, Mmutes, p 32 

See M'Queen, Qeogiaphical Sutvey of Aft tea, p. xxix. 

See Repot t from Committee on Weat Aftioa, 1842, Part II, pp 315-16, 323. 

See Coneapondence rdative to Emigration to the Weat Jndvea, 1844, pp 114, 134. 

“ Census figure, see Repotta made in 1844 and 1845 by Butts, &:c., pp. 38-41. 

Census figures, see State of Colonial Posaesaiona 18i7, p 198; 1848, pp 304-5; 1850, p. 186; 
1851, p. 182; 1860, Part II, p 24. 
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(3) according to An ting Governor Carr the total number of negroes 
‘emancipated by the mixed courts’ prior to 1819 

(4) according to Superintendent Assistant Colonel Jones the total num- 
ber of negroes who ‘received their j&eedom from the Vice Admiralty 
Court’ prior to 1819;* 

(5) according to Macgregor Laird the total ‘number of liberated Africans 
located in the colony up to 1819’.® 

The figure actually represents the number of slaves captured and 
condemned by the Vice- Admiralty Court from 1808 to Juno 1819. Jn 
addition 824 slaves captured but not condemned were landed in those 
years in Sierra Leone. 

In order to clarify the position it will be necessary, therefore, first of 
all, to show the meaning of the various sets of figures appearing in IJie 
official statistics. 

(1) CapPured. The statistics, as a rule, are said to show tho ‘number of 
slaves on board at the time of capture ’. They sometimes aro supplemented 
by Notes showing the number of ‘slaves put on board after captime’.* 
A few statistics show the ‘number of slaves captured’, including therein 
the slaves put on board after capture.® All statistics exclude, of course, 
the slaves deceased before the capture was actually efiocted,® and most 
statistics exclude the children bom on board after eax^turo. 

(2) Lbb&rated. The numbers of captured slaves liberated by the Sierra 
Leone Courts are smaller than the numbers of ‘slaves ca])turod’ because 
(a) many slaves died at sea after capture,’’^ and (/>) slaves in Hpeciiio cases 
were restored to their owners.® 

^ See Seportfiotn Committee on West Coast of Africa, Pui’tll, p. .S27. Oiirr ovidontly moant to Euvy 
' emancipated by the Vioe-Admiralty Court'. ^ See ibid., p. 322. 8co ibul,, Part T, p. 670, 

* Unfortunately the statistics, in many oases, though olaimiug to hIiow tho iiumbor of slaves 
on board at time of captuie, actually include tho slaves put on boaid afliiu' i'ni>tiin>. 

* The term 'number of slaves oapbuied’ u not accurate, ns tho slavos put on boanl nftoc 
capture were not necessarily captured. In 1826, for ezani])1o, 3 1- hIuvi'h weio put nti liounl alter 
capture 'at the instance of the Captors, by tho Natives of Litilo lOlmina ixmr I*o]h>’ {(Jorrrsjioa- 
ience with British Oommissionas at 8te»ru Leone 1820-7, j) 3). 

” In 1848, for example, a slave vessel ‘was run on shore oil I'ulniaH by li(<r ciiiw, who, after 
removing the slaves, set fire to her, leaving however a few on boanl, who, with the exception of 
one, perished in her’ (ibid. 1848-9, p. 152). In this case only one hIuvu was counted us uaxiturcd. 

' The increase through births at sea is n^ligiblu. 

° According to the Convention of 28 July 1817 betwoon Urcat Britain and Portugal and the 
Convention of 23 Sept 1817 botweon Great Britain and Spain no PortugiicKC' or KjiaiiiHh ' merchant, 
man or Slave ship shall, on any pietence whatever, be dutainml, wliioh sluill bi‘ found any whore 
near the land, or on the high seas, south of tho Equatoi, uuIphh after a eluice tlint shall liave 
commenced north of the Equator’ If slaves woie cuptuii'd iii coiiLiavention of this (or any 
other) clause of tho respective treaties Gieat Biitain hud either to rt'Htoiu ihont to tlieir owner 
or to pay an indomiufioation. In the latter case the slaves won* ‘libeiiilud by clucreo of Court’. 
It occurred also, howevn, that icatorod slaves woro voluntarily given up to the Colonial Govern- 
ment by the master of the vessel (see Co}respondenee with BtvLihli OouinniisionerH 1835, p. 2). 
In the oose of at least one vessel, captuied m 1834 with 423 slaves on board, only jmrt of the 
restored slaves were given up to tho Colonial Goveiniuent. This vi'ssel was ‘restoied, os bomg 
illegally captmed, of the nogioes, 10 wore stolon at llio, 78 died on the passage to Kierra Leone, 
26 died there ponding adjudication, the romaming 309 woiu given up to tin* master with liis vossol ; 
ho gave 64 sick to the British Government, and took away the roiiuuivh'i, 2 16 in number’ [Retuims 
of Vessds a^udicated at Sienu Leone 1830-41, p 3). Eiiully m fuio oosi', in 1 826, reHtorod ‘slaves 
revolted, and landed themselves’ (see Bepoft on Sietta Leone and Feimindo Bo, pp. 126-7); 
tliese weie likewise hb^ated (see Coneapondeme with Bitlish CanimisbionerH 1827, p. 14) 
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(3) Landed cA Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves lauded at 
Sierra Leone axe smaller than the numbers of slaves liberated because many 
slaves were landed elsewhere.^ 

(4) EmancipcAed ai Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves 
emancipated by Sierra Leone Courts are likewise smaller than the numbers 
of slaves liberated because many of the slaves surviving the sea passage 
could, for legal reasons, not be emancipated.^ On the other hand, many 
slaves landed elsewhere were emancipated by the Courts at Sierra Leone. 
The number of emancipated slaves, therefore, is in some years larger and 
in some years smaller than the number of slaves landed in Sierra Leone. 

(5) Registered at Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves regis- 
tered are much smaller than the numbers of slaves emancipated because 
(a) slaves landed elsewhere but emancipated in Sierra Leone were not re- 
gistered there, and (6) because some slaves died or absconded after 
emancipation before their * description could be taken to be registered’.^ 
On account of (6), the numbers of slaves registered are also always smaller 
than the numbers of slaves landed at Sierra Leone. 

(6) Landed and Located at Sierra Leone. The numbers of captured slaves 
landed and located at Sierra Leone are smaller than the numbers of slaves 
landed at Sierra Leone because they exclude the liberated slaves who, 
immediately after landing, entered Majesty’s Service, or were sent out 
of the Colony, or returned voluntarily to their own country. 

The statistics published for the period from the establishment of the 
Court of Vice- Admiralty (1808) until the establishment of the Courts of 

^ In most of these cases the slaves had been oapinred at a very groat distance from Sierra 
Leone, hut m 1823, for example, the slaves captured on one ship were ‘landed and dehvorcd over 
to the Commanding Officer at Cape-Coast-Castle . m consequence of their very debilitated 
state’ (Cotiespondence with Bniish Oomtniastoneia 1S26-7, p. 6). 

^ Slaves captured in contravention of international treaties and ‘liberated by decree of Court* 
(bee footnote 8, p. 98 above) were not emancipated. To quote another example The Court could 
not decree the emancipation of the davea put on board after capiuie m 1826 by the natives ol 
Little Elmma (see footnotes, p 98 above) *^ey were, as m other oases of umilar natuie, dohvered 
over to the Colonial Government’ {Ooirespondmcs with Bnti/ih Oonmiaatoneia 1820-7, p. 3) 

It may be mentioned mcidentally that in some quite exoeptional coses captured slaves sui- 
viving ihe sea passage were pronounced neither hberated nor emancipated ‘At the adjudica- 
tion of the “Reguh" it was proved . . . that 5 of the number captured had been landed, on acooiiiit 
of having the small-poz, in the River Bonny. The Court did not pronounco the emancipation 
of the said 5 slaves, from the possibility of their being, if ahve, still held in slavery by the 
people of the River Bonny’ {Cortespondejice vnth Btitish Oomntsaionai, 1832, p 19). On the 
other hand, there was at least one case in which slaves were emancipated without being included 
in the figures of slaves captured (or put on board after capture). ‘The 23 Slaves token on board 
the Butch Vessel “Be Sndheid," not having been considered by the Court as Dutch propei'ty 
wore not condemned with the Vessel, they were, thraefore, libell^ on the 13th of February 1827, 
in the British and Spanish Court of Mixed Commission, and on its being clearly proved that they 
were purchased by the Spanish Ciew, after her seizure by the Spanish armed Ship the “Atalanta,” 
Sentence of Emancipation was decreed upon them, on the 16th of March, as Spanish property 
taken on board the Netherlond Bngontme “Be SneBieid," whilst m the possession of the Spaniards, 
by His Majesty’s Ship “Brazen,’’ Captam Geoigo Wickens WiUes* (ibid. 1828, p. 2) 

* Conditionally emancipated slaves were hkewise not registered. ‘Two Slaves absconded from 
the charge of the Liberated African Department whilst awaiting adjudication, and upon whom 
only a conditional Decree of emancipation was mode, it being unoertom if they were olivo 
at the time of passing sentence’ (ibid. 1836, Supplement A, p. 2). In 1820, 71 ‘slaves were not 
legisteied, m consequence of their having been dchvered over to the Colonial Government . . . 
some months previous to their emancipation’ (ibid. 1832, p. <1). 
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Mixed Commission (9 June 1819) are mcom])lete and contradioioryJ Tlie 
returns may be summarized as follows . 



^ See Be^t of Commiaaioncia of Inquvy, 1827, Appendix A, No. 41, ‘JdHt «>f VohhoIs odjudU 
oated in the Court of Vice Admualty of Siena Leone showing the Nuinbor of SIiivoh Ciipiuiod 
and Emancipated from the third day of September 1809, to tlio thirty liist day of Decenilior 
1826’ (0.0 267,vol.xoi) The heading of the column is ‘Number of Slaves adjiKUeatediOcmdoranod 
and emancipate*. The Commissionera stated (Sepott, First Part, p. 22): ‘The Return which 
has been furnished by the Eegistrar of tho Vice- Admiralty Coiiit, of slnvo voshpIh iidjiubcnted m 
that court, from its establishment m 1809 to 1820, is voiy defective, owing to the* abwmeo of some 
records, and the impcifeot manner in which others have been made. . . . the inimbt‘T given in 
the Return, when added to those udjndioated by the hlixed (ioiirts, makes a ioiiil considernbly 
short of the number which has aotiudly been landed in tho eulniiy, as npjiearH from the Returns 
of the Liberated Afncnii deportment.’ The Onminibsioneis did not realise iliat tho Rogistrar 
had, of eourse, included only vessels adjudicated by tho Vi«*- Admiralty Court, mid foi tliw Court 
Ins records woie apparently complete and fairly accurate 

‘ ijeo C.O. 207, vol. oxxvii; tho yearly iiguros for 1814-19 are jmbJished m Lils'iateil Afiicnii 
Department, 10 Jan. 1826, ‘General return of slaves receivod into tho colony ol Sioira Lcoiin', 
Aecoviit of tho Nvmbei of Slavea captwed and condemned at Sieira Lcohc {Pailiainpntaij/ /*appta, 
1826, vol xxv), pp. 3-6. Tho yearly figures of ‘Captured nnd eondcunned ’ m 1 KOK -1 K apismr also 
m Colonial Office, 13 May 1829, ‘Rotam of Hlavos received into tho (loloiiy of Kieirn Ia>ono, 
from 1808 to 1819, prior to tho Establishment of tho Court of Ahxud (loinmiHHion*, Itetvtna, &u. 
(ibid, 1829, vol. xxv), p 3, tho samo liguies (and 21 1 for 1819) aie given in ‘Ri'iurn of tho 
Numbei of Liberated Africans landed in each Ye,ir since ISOS’, Itepoit on Ijcone. and 

Fernando Po (ibid , 1830, vol x), p 119, but this Return is imsli'acling as it does not iiidimte 
that the data eovei only tho slaves condeiuiiod 

* See Foreign Oflieo, 18 Feb, 1848, Beturn, of the, Numbei of t<laiv\ fujiliiml (/’./’ 1847-8, 
\ol Kn) p 1 A ‘Nolo’snys ‘The whole of tho fcjtives mentioned in this l’.etum were landed 
alive ’ 

* See Colonial Department, Iletuin of ftjiipn condemned {P P ISI3-I i, vol xii), p. 2, 

® See Tieasuiy Chambeis, Aciovnt of the Numbei oj f^lanei, cajitiiird and eondemned at Stem 

Leone (P P. 1824, vol xxiv), p. 1 Tho figmos m the eolinuii Kcw.ed oi jiMH'eeded agiiiiist ‘show, in 
most instances, only the numherb brought alive into port, luid piocended ngniiist’. 

® 1819a prior to June 9 , 18196 fiom 9 Juno onwnids I have made this dintinetinn (ns best 1 
could) in tho onses whero each ship is listed separately 

It IS impossible to draw from these Returns any uonc.liislons concerning 
the number of slaves captured prior to June 1819. Tho Return submitted 

^ The ichiiltri aie shown in boine sLitisties uf uirding to 1 be date of eiiptiii e nnd in ot-her stalistios 
iKcuiding to the date of odjiidieatioii, but it is obvious that tins (Mnnot expliiiii the enormous 
differences between the various sets of figuieb 
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by the Foreign Office (C) states: *. . . there were captured, from 1810 
to 1819, 14,010; and Her Majesty’s Government have no returns showing 
how or where they were disposed of, further than that, during the ten 
years referred to, 11,039 slaves were landed and emancipated at Sierra 
Leone.’ Yet, according to a Note to the Table the figure 14,010 does 
not in fact represent the total number of captured slaves but the number 
of those landed alive. 

According to the Return from the Liberated African Department (B) 
the total number of Liberated AMcans landed prior to June 1819 was 
12,102.1 

The number of Liberated Africans located in Sierra Leone was very 
much smaller ; it amounted to 9,480. 

Table 2. Slaves ca^tmed, emancipated, and registered by Gomis of 
Mixed Commission, at Sierra Leone, June 1819-June 1845, acced- 
ing to Dispatches from British Commissioners^ 


'Fear 

tmed 

Smanetr 

pated 

Segta- 

tered 

Emanea- 

pated 

eumu * 

tative 

liegta^ 

tered 

OUffiU- 

lativa 

Teat 

Cap- 

tured 

Emanei- 

pated 

Beau- 

tared 

Emanci- 

pated 

eutnu- 

IttUve 

Jiegia- 

tned 

eumu- 

lative 

1810 

06 

06 

05 


.. 

1883 

2,017 

1,838 

1,836 

20,633 

27,002 


465 

464 

882 



1884 

8,276 


2,682 

32,603 

30,674 

1821 

1,309 

1,187 


1,082 

1,610 

1836 

6,674 

4,646 

4,666 

37,248 

85,130 

1822 

2,768 

2,066 


3,710 

8,044 

1886 

7,646 

6,006 

5,464 

44,164 

40,684 

1823 

■C2Z9 

414 

231 

3,916 

8,660 

1837 

6,775 


4,306 

50,237 

44,080 

1824 

1,331 

1,127 

1,127 


4,903 

1838 

6,847 

5,841 

3,370 

65.678 

48,360 

1825 

1,762 

1,600 

1,604 

6,769 

6,407 

1830 

8,300 

3,238 

2,705 

58,811 

61,164 

1820 


2,607 

2,424 

0,320 

0,161 

1840 

732 

720 

717 

60,581 

61,871 

1827 

8,346 

2,801 

2,860 

12,187 

12,020 

1841 

300 

306 

800 

60,887 

62,177 

1828 

4,536 

3,924 

8,410 

16,111 

16,430 

1842 

447 

440 

480 

60,277 

62,016 

1829 

5,026 

4,777 

4,612 


20,051 

1843 

830 

808 

806 

61,086 

63,421 

1880 

8,809 

3,278 

3,260 

24,161 

23,310 

1844 

2,641 

2,351 

2,327 

63,436 

66,748 

1 S 31 

1,849 

1,701 

1,632 

25,906 

24,842 

1846 

1,234 

1,180 

1,187 

64,625 

60,035 

1832 

1,884 

1,701 

1,314 

27,607 

26,150 








^ The figures for ‘Captmed’, ‘Emancipated’, and ' Registered’, 1819-25 ore computed from 
Coitespondence with Biitiah Couimiaaioneta 1826-7, pp 3-10 The figures foi ‘Eraanoipated 
cumulative’ 1821-5 are taken from Cotreapondence with Buftah Oommiaaumeia 1822-3, p. 14; 
1825-6, p 4, 1827, p lb. The figures for ‘Registered cumulative’ 1821-5 aie computed by 
deductmg fiom the numbers of ‘Emancipated cumulative’ the figures given ibid. 1832, p 4. 
The cumulative figuies do not always agree with the sums of the figuies for the individual yoais. 
Thus, 134 were added in 1831 to 'Emancipated cumulative’ because the Commissioners behoved 
that a mistake had been mode m 1823 (see ibid., p 3). All figures for 1825-45 are taken from 
ibid. 1826-7, p. 27, 1827, pp. 14-16, 24; 1828, pp. 7-8; 1829, p 7, 1830, p 4; 1831, p. 3; 1832, 
p 3, 1833, p 7; 1834, p 3, 1835, pp 3, 11; 1836, Supplement A, p. 6; 1837, Further Series, 
p.5,7S3S-9,PurtherSeneB,p.l57; JS40u,pp. 13-14, iSfJ.p. 12;7S42,p.7, 1843,p 6; 1841, 
p 4, 1845, p. 7, 1846, p. 13 


From the establishment of the Courts of Mixed Commission onwards 
the statistics became more detailed and more accurate. Table 2 shows the 
numbers of slaves captured, and the numbers of slaves emancipated and 
registered by Courts of Mixed Commission, according to the Dispatches 

^ This figme is almost identical with that given m Sietra Leone Almanac 1822, p 61. ‘Prior 
to the assembhng of the Courts of Mixed Commission, ostabhshed under the Conventions with 
Foreign Powers for the prevention of illicit traflSc in slaves, there were brought into tTu‘« colony 
12,108.’ According to a Rretum produced by the Registrar of the Vioe-Admualiy Court, the 
total number of Africans liberated was report^ to have been 12,114 (see Charge ddimed by 
Chief J uahee JeffeoU, p. 9). 
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of the Sritifih Comiitiissioners at Sierra Leone. It appears that, from 
June 1819 to June 1846, 74,129 slaves were captured, 64,625 eman- 
cipated, and 66,935 registered. Table 3 shows the numbers of slaves 


Table 3. Slaves cajptured and landed June ISIB—Decesnhear 1841 
ajDcwding to Foreign Office Betums^ 


Fear 

On 

board at 
cap- 
ture 

Put on 
board 
after 
cap- 
tme 

Landed 

at 

Bieara 

Leom 

Landed 

dae- 

where 

Tear 

On 

board at 
cap- 
ture 

Put on 
board 
aftet 
cap- 
ture 

JBepis- 

tered 

Landed 

at 

Sierra 

Leone 

Landed 

elae- 

toJuie 

1819 

96 

_ 

06 




1,069 

— 

1,024 


— 


466 

— 

463 

— 

1831 

1,847 

2 

1,533 

1,671 

179 

mi 

1,390 

— 

1,136 

— 

1832 

1,884 

— 

1,314 

1,348 

386 


2,662 

106 

2,066 

— 

1833 

2,017 

— 

1,836 

1,864 

— 

1823 

647 

122 

422 

184 

1834 

3,096 

179 

2,736 


486 

1824 

1,213 

120 

1,262 

— 

1835 

5,674 

— 

4,566 

4,686 

44 

1826 

1,768 

— 

1,666 

— 

■ 

7,649 

— 

5,465 


1,367 

1826 

3,680 

262 

3,016 

— 



— 

4,447 

4,662 

I,6G0 

1827 

3,346 

— 

2,836 

— 

m 

6,187 

— 

3,695 

3,761 

1,929 

1828 

4,638 

— 

3,419 

624 

1839 


— 


2,844 

413 

1829 

6,662 

— 

4,616 

161 

1840 

732 

— 

717 

722 

— 






1841 


— 



— 


^ Computed from Betums prepared at the Foreign Office, Re^iian Siena Leone, and Fernando 
Po, 1830, pp. 122-9, and Rdutna of Veaaela adjudicated in ihe. Goaata of Mixed Oommtaaton at 
Sieira Leom 1830-41, pp. 2-'13. In hoth Betums the headings are ‘Number of Slaves on Board 
at Time of Capture’ and ‘Number of Slaves Landed at Sierra Leone,’ and Remarks are added 
showing, fbr example, tho numbers of slaves put on board after capture, and the numbers of 
slaves landed elsewhere. The second Return saj^: ‘In this Return, os in the Return of which 
this IB a continuation, the Number of Slaves actually registered on Emancipation has boon 
taken, as affording the nearest criterion whereby to judge of the number landed, the number 
landed, when stated in the despatobes, bemg also given m the remarks.’ As, however, the first 
Return evidently includes, at least for some years, slaves landed at Sierra Leone but not re- 
gistered there, I have entered into the column ‘Registered’ the figures of slaves given m the 
second Return m column 'Number of Slaves Landed at Sierra Leone’, and into the column 
‘Landed at Sierra Leone’ tlie figmes of slaves given m the fiist Return as ‘Number of Slaves 
Landed at Sierra Leone’, and the figures of Slaves given in the Remarks of the second Return 
as representing the actual number of slaves landed The difference of 770 between the total of 
3U,423 shown for 1830-41 os ‘Registered’ and 31,202 as ‘Landed at Sierra Leone’ is duo to the 
fact that 713 died and 2 absconded pending adjudication, and G4 from a restored vessel wore 
voluntarily delivered to the British Government 

The figures for those landed elsewhere are not satisfactory because the Returns sometimes include 
those who died at sea aftei capture and sometimes show tho actual numbers of survivors landed. 

captured, put on board after capture, registered, landed at Sierra Leone, 
and landed elsewhere, according to Foreign Office Returns.^ The data 
cover (though not completely) the period from June 1819 to December 
1841. They are apparently less trustworthy than the hgures in the 

^ There are two such Returns. (1) The ‘Return of the Number of Vessels which have been 
adjudicated in the Comts of Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone, from their first Establishment 
in 1819, to the latest peiiod . . so far as con be mode out at the Foreign Office' covers the period 
from June 1819 to the end of 1829. (2) The ‘Return (so far as it can be mode out at the Foreign 
Office) of the Number of Vessels whioh have been adjudicated in the Courts of Mixed Cominission 
at Sierra Leone, fiom the latest Date included m tho Return, No, 8, of the Appendix to the Report 
of the Committee on the State of that Colony, printed by Order of the House m the Year 183U, 
down to the latest Period to which the some can be made up, ’ loaves unfortunately a gap os it 
starts only on 3 Aug. 1830 and covers only about one-thud of the slaves landed in 1830. 
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Dispatches from the British Commissioners, but they are valuable because 
they give details not covered by those Dispatches. 

Some additional figures were published for 1819-26 which, however, do 
not agree with those contained in the Dispatches of the British Commis- 
sioners or in the Foreign Of6ce Returns. 





C® 


Seiized or 

Bdmered 

Captured 

Captured 

Captured 



proceeded 

agaimt 

to Colonial 

and 

not 

and 

JEhnanm- 

Year 

Aidhordies 

condemned 

ctmdemned 

landed 

pxted 

1819' 

122 

120 

214 

461 

676 

94 


430 

427 

261 

171 

422 

466 


1,347 

1,130 

1,132 

— 

1,132 

1,134 


3,126 

2,419 

2,065 

783 

2,848 

2,034 


243 

373 

616 

199 

: 





, , 

1,245 






•• 

1,605 


^ See Account of Slaves eapiuted and condemned at Sretia Zeone, 1824, p. 1. 

’’ See ibid., 1826, pp. 3-6. (These figures agree with those reproduced on p. lUO above.) 
^ See Reiwns of the Number of Staves tnought into Sierra Leone, 1829, p. 3. 

* A and B include slaves dealt with by the Vice-Adnuralty Court. 


Some additional figures of a similar kind were likewise published for 
1828-47. 


year 



C* 

B* 


On board 
at time 
of capture 

On board 
at time 
of capture 

Landed 
at Sierra 
Leone 

Emanci- 

pated 

Received inio 
Liberated Afri- 
can Dejmrtment 

Landed 

and 

Jsherated 

1828 


6,682 





1829 

• • 

6,607 


4,777 


, . 

1830 


6,609 

3,439 

3,273 



1831 

1,334 

1,861 

1,468 

1,701 



1832 

3,399 

3,399 

2,326 

1,701 


1,701 

1833 

3,427 

3,427 

2,569 

1,838 


1,838 

1834 

6,472 

6,761 


7,277 


3,068 

1835 

7,711 

7,711 

4,694 

, . 


4,646 

1836 

8,930 

8,930 


8,226 


6,904 

1837 

6,146 

6,146 

4,017 

6,523 


6,033 

1838 




6,341 

, , 

6,341 

1839 

• • 



3,232 

2,696 

3,233 

1840 




720 

1,266 

720 

1841 

• • 



306 

903 

306 

1842 

• • 



440 

929 

440 

1843 

• 1 



808 

1,266 

808 

1844 

, , 



, , 

1,831 

2,361 

1846 

, , 





1,189 

1846 






— 

1847 




•• 


— 


^ See Accounts of Vessels cajduted and condemned 1831-7, p. 9. 

’ See Foreign Office, Selums of the Number of Slaves on Boaid Slave Ships, Ac., 1838 
’ See BetuTTis of Cases adjudg^ under Slave Tiade Treaties, &o , 1845, pp. 2-4. 

* See Liberated Afnoon Department, ‘Return of Afncans received mto this Department 
1836-1844’, Reports made in 1844 and 1845 by Butts, Ac., pp 60-1 

* See Admirdty, Returns of Vessds copfwed, &c., 1832-47. 
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All these data are supposed to cover slaves dealt with by the Courts of 
Mixed Commission.^ But on 24 August 1839 there was passed an Act 
authorizing British cruisers to detain all Portuguese vessels supposed to be 
concerned in slave trade, and also authorizing British Vice-Admiralty 
Courts to condemn such vessels.® The statistics concerning the numbers 
of vessels condemned by the Courts are very imperfect.® 

Sinco the patsfling of the Act of tho 2d & 3d Vict., o. 73 (1839), up to December 31, 
1846, there ]^ve been emancipated ... by the Vice- Admiralty Court at Sierra Leone, 
BO far as the incomplete Returns show, 1,780 slaves, who have been distributed in 
the colony.* 

How incomplete these Returns were may be inferred from the fact that, 
according to the Proceedings of British Vice-Admiralty Courts, in 1846 
alone "2,032 slaves, the survivors of 2,329 captured, were emancipated by 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Sierra Leone’.® For 1847-55 the following 
figures have been published 



1S47 

18dS 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Captured . 

3,967 

5,619 

1,814 

2,046 

818 

96 

■■ 

138 

149 

Emancipated . 

3,671 

6,282 

1,722 

1,614 

641 

94 

0 

— 

106 


Mortality. The high mortality of the slaves on board after capture is of 
importance m this connexion, because, though probably the strongest sur- 

^ Sepott of Oommimoneta of Inquiry, 1827, Appendix A, Ho. 44, lists for 1823, 1824, and 1826 
12, 4, and 393 slaves odjndioated, condemned, and emancipated by the Vice- Admiralty Court. 

° Act 2 & 3 Vio , cap. 73 Tho British and Portuguese IVhxed Oommissiunors at Sierra Leone 
ceased to function in 1844 j see Coneapondence with Biiiish Commisatonas 18ii, p GO. 

James Bandinel of the Foreign Office wrote in 1841 {Account of tha Tiade in JSlavea, p. 277}* 
‘The Returns from the Vice-Admiralty Courts established in 1839, by the Aot 2nd and 3M 
Victoria, c. 73, for the Suppression of Portuguese Slave Trade, have not yet been completed. 
But from the accounts received, it appears that in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Sierra Leono 10 
vossels were condemned under that Ant m the year 1840, and 16 in the year 1841. That at St. 
Helena, up to August 24th, 1841, there had been 19 vessels condemned; at the Cape, up to 
December, 1840, there had been 20 vessels condemned; at Barbodoes, up to the 26th Juno, 1841, 
there had been one vessel condemned, making a total of 66 vessels ; and that from these vessels 
41 slaves had been emancipated at Sierra Leone, 1,172 at St. Helena, and one at Barbadnes, 
making a total of 2955 slaves emancipated ’ In this statement the total obviously does not tally 
with the sum of the items 

A Parliamentaiy Fapei, prepared by tho Admiralty and dated 29 July 1842, Further Reiuin of 
Blave Vesaela brought before the Coutts of Mixed Conamaaion foi Adjudication, &c., betivren 1 
Januaiy 1840 and 31 Decembei 1841, and Return leapevting Pfoceeda of Slave Vessda and Oatgoea 
captured and condemned undei the Act 2 ds 3 Ywt , c. 73 hsts 2 vessels captuied m 1841 and says 
with regal d to the first. ‘The date of sentence of the Vice-Admualty Court at Sierra Leono 
does not appear from any document in the Registry of tho Admiralty’ ; and with regard to tho 
second: ‘ it does not appear iiom any document in tho Rogistiy of the Admiralty whether 
condemned in the Alixed Commission oi Vioe-Admiralty Court’. It adds ‘This Return has been 
prepared from the best infoimation that can be at piesent obtomod in this country, any fuither 
information must he procured from the several Vico-Admirolty Courts abroad ' 

* Rdmn of Slavea captured since 1810 The corresponding numhois for the Vioe-Admiralty 
Courts at St Helena, the Cape, Jamaica, hlamitiUB, and Demerara ‘so fni as tho incomplete 
Returns show’ were 6,430, 3,176, 812, 256, and 881 respectively. 

* Correspondence with Biitiah Cominiasionera and Proceedings of Bi liiah Vice- Admit alty Oourta 
1846, p. 8 

* See ibid. 1847-8, p. 14, 1848-9, pp. 3, 162-3, 166-6, 1819-50, p. 8, 1850-1, pp 7, 128, 130; 
1851-2, pp. 10, 166, 168, 1852-.^, pp. 68-60, 1853-4, pp. 136, 137; 1834-5, pp. 3, 8; 1855-6, 
pp. 44-6 
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vived, many of them were landed in a debilitated state and spreaa oise^^^ 
in the Colony. It appears that according to the Returns of the Porei^ 
Office out of 66,371 slaves capturedin 1819-41 7,118 died on board, 61,363 
were landed at Sierra Leone, 7,221 were landed elsewhere, and 669 were 
restored to the masters of vessels. But the figures of slaves landed else- 
where or restored may include in some cases slaves deceased on board. If 
ships from which all surviving slaves were landed elsewhere or were re- 
stored are excluded, it appears that of 69,096 captured slaves 6,853 died 
on board, 61,363 were landed in Sierra Leone, and 880 were landed else- 
where or restored. 

Mortality during the passage from the place of capture to Sierra Leone 
was extraordinarily uneven. There were ships in which only few died, 
while in other ships epidemics claimed an enormous number of victims.^ 
Sometimes, owing to accidents, nearly all slaves perished.^ Even of those 
who survived a considerable number died in the harbour before disem- 
barkation owing in part to sickness among the Judges which caused delays 
in adjudication.^ 

The bad health of the Judges in Sierra Leone was also apparently the 
primary reason which induced the British Government to consider the 

^ See, for example, Buxton, African Slave Trade, pp. 175-S4. 

’ A few oases of excessive mortality throu^ accidents may serve as an illustration. 

1822. One vessel with 380 captured slaves ‘was upset off the Mouth of this Harbour [Ereetown] 
in a violent tornado, and all the Slaves on board, excepkng . . . 12 . . . perished’ (Cotreapondenee 
taiih Bniiah Commisaioneas 1826-7, p. 4). 

1826 One vessd with 197 captured daves 'was upset m a tornado in the Bight of Benin, and 
only 6 Slaves were saved’ (ibid., p 6; see also Papera rdating to Slave Trade Nov. 182S-Jvly 
1827, p. 6). 

1836. ^e Formidable landed only 408 out of 712 captured slaves; ‘of the 304 who died on 
the passage to Sierra Leone, about 160 were killed by lightning’ {Behitna of Veaada adgvd%eated 
at Sierra Xeone 1830-41, p. 6). 

’ See Repoit of Comtniaaion&a of Inquity, 1827, p 23. ‘Instances have occurred where slaves 
were detamed on board the vessels many weeks after their arrival m harbour, which is said to 
have arisen, sometimes from the sickness or absence of the mdividuals of whom the courts ate 
composed, and at others, from unforeseen diffioulties m tho coses brought for adjudication. 
But whatever the causes may have been, the result is greatly to be deplored , for until the oases 
be decided, or unless the court (as it sometimes has done) authorize their landing befoio adjudica- 
tion, it becomes difScult in any way to alleviate their suffonngs in a stato so tantalizing to thoir 
feehngs and destructive of their health. . . . “La Fortune" was captured by His Majesty’s Aip 
“Biazen,” 10 days after aaibng from her port ; and had at the tune of capture, 245 slaves on board. 
During a passage of 21 days to Sierra Leone, 46 of the number died The vessel is stated to have 
remomed in harbour six weeks before she was adjudicated, in which period 77 daves died ; 
makmg a total loss of 123 out of 246, between the date of capture and the actual lawding of the 
negroes.’ See also ibid , p. 26: 'Doubts appear latterly to have been entertamed as to the primer 
mode of proceeding m the case of slaves retamed on board ship, when the liberation of the vessel 
had been decreed by the courts ; and although in every instance their 1n.Tiding was ultimately 
effected, these doubts lead to delays which are m proportion prejudicial to the negroes, by their 
contmued detention on board.’ See finally ibid., p. 46* 'In one instance delay is known to have 
arisen from the simultaneous absence (for some weeks) of the governor and the aotmg dhief 
justice, who held appomtmenta in the Mixed Courts, and without whom a court could not bo 
formed . . . .’ 

Conditions m this respect seem to have been better before the establishment of the Courts of 
hlixed Commission See ibid., p 26. ‘Formerly, when dave vessds were “libelled’’ in the Vico 
Admiralty Court, it was customary to land the negroes the day after their amval, when they 
were at once taken charge of by the Liberated African Department; but since the estabhshment 
of the Courts of Mixed Commission, they are not brought on shore (unless sick) until adjudicated, 
which generally causes a delay of from 12 to 16 days, or more ’ 
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transfer of tte Mixed Commission Courts from Sierra Leone to Pernaiido 
Po. But the long distance of Sierra Leone from the main spots of capture 
played also a part. In a letter to George Bosanquet, dated 31 December 
1828, the Earl of Aberdeen said: 

The first idea of the plan, for lemoving the Mixed Comnassion Court from Sien-a 
Leone, originated in the oomplamts which were made of the unhealthineas of that 
Settlement, and in the urgent BepresentationB which were forwarded on this subject 
by the Courts of Madrid and Lisbon. . . . 

There were, moreover, other in^rtant considerations which pointed out this 
Island as peculiarly calculated for the object in view ; among the chief of which were, 
its position near the Mouths of those Eivera fiowmg into the Bights of Benin and 
Bis&a, where the Slave-trade is still supposed to be carried ou with the greatest 
activity, and a h uma ne desire to shortm the suSerings to which the unfortunate 
victims of this inhuman tia£B.ck are exposed on Ship-hoard, by establi^ing the 
Court for their adjudication as near as possible to the place of their Capture.^ 

On 13 JanuEtry 1829 the Governor and Council of Sierra Leone passed 
‘An Act to provide for the Good Gtovemment of the British Community 
residing within the Limits of the Establishment of the mixed Commission 
Courts at the Island of Eemando Po’,® and on 23 January Under-Seore- 
tary of State R. W. Hay, in a Dispatch to J. Reffell, spoke of ‘the ap- 

^ OorresjKmdenct vjilh JFonign Powers rekuing to the Slam Trade ISBS, pp. 23-4. As early as 
7 Nov. 1818 Sit James Luoas Teo, oommandeT-in-cliief on the west coast of Afrioa, -wrote to the 
Admiralty; 

‘The present go vetnor. Colonel H<’Garthy, appears a mild, benevolent, good man ; bat from the 
small proportion irhioh the Enropean beers to the black population, his efibrts towards oi-riliza- 
tion can make but a slow progress, particularly when -we consider the groat emolument which 
the merchants derive from trade, -which induces them to oppose, by every means in their power, 
any efibrts towards oultivatiem. Another great objection to Siena Leone, arises from its being 
at such a distance, directly to the -windward of where the slave vessels are captured, which is 
generaJly in the Bight of Benin and Beafira; the vessels are always crowded and sickly, and the 
mortality in making the passage exceeds one tenth: added to this, the climate is detestable, the 
rain commencing the end of April, and continuing to the middle of October; it proves the grave 
of most Europeans who go there, and even those -who escape the grave, linger out a painful and 
miserable existence. 

‘Under these oiremnstanees I am of opinion that Sierra Leone Is not so well calculated for 
formhog a settlement for emancipated or captured negroes as the Qold Coast, which possesses 
every advantage; it is much more temperate, the sun is more obscured, and of course has less 
power, and I am certain must be much more healthy’ {Papers rdating to (he Slam Trade, 1817, 

p. 2). 

In the same letter he recommended stron^y for the sake of protecting British trade ou tho 
-treat ooast to obtain from the Fortnguese Government one island ofi tho Cape dc Verde Islands 
and St. Thomas (an island south of Fernando Po). With regard to St. Thomas he said ; ' It would 
also be superior as a settlement for the captured negroes to Sierra Leone, not only from its 
climate, and being an island, but from its being directly in the vicinity of where the Slave Trade 
is carried on ; whereas, as I have before stated. Sierra Leone is in every respect the moat unfit, 
and worst sitnation on the whole coast’ (ibid., p. 6). 

The removal of the Mixed Courts to Fernando Po was discussed soon after their establishment 
in Sierra Leone; see, for example. The Boyal Gazette and Sierra Zeone Advertiser, 17 Aug. 1822, 
pp. 213-20. It was also mentioned ou 2S Aug. 1827 in a Dispatch from Viscount Godorioh to 
Governor Major-General Sit Nail Campbell (see Papers rAating to Sierra Leons IgSO, p. 21), and 
on 22 Nov. 1828 Sir George Hurray wrote to Major Bioketts, that ‘it is in the intention (fi His 
Majesty’s Government to remove the oonrts of Mixed Commission to Fernando Po as soon as 
circumstances will permit’ (ibid., p. 31). See also Report of CcvmUssioners of Inquiry, 1827, 
First Part, pp. 46-6. See furthermore the controversy on this question between Kenneth Macaulay 
{The Colony of Sierra Leone vindicated, pp. 113-20) and James M'Queen (A Fourth Letter to 
B. >r. Bay, p. 48). 

“ Sierra Leone, Acts 1800-27 (Appendix), pp. 337-8. 
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proaohing removal of your mixed CortiTnissioD. Court to I’emando Po 
Finally, on 13 July 1830, tlie Select Committee on the Settlements of 
Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, after having pointed out that it was desir- 
able to reduce the Europeans employed on the West Coast to the smallest 
number possible, recommended likewise that the Court be removed from 
Sierra Lwne. It resolved among other things : 

6. That it is the opinion of this Committee, That the situation of the Mixed 
Commission Court at Sierra Leone, for the adjudication of captured Slaves, is highly 
inconvenient for that purpose, oonsideiing iiat the Slaves are captured chiefly at 
the distance of 800 or 1,200 miles to the Eastward ; and that aa a current constantly 
sets from West to East, the captured Ships are sometimes eight or nine weeks, and 
on an average, upwards of five weeks, on their passage from the place of capture to 
Sierra Leone ; occasioning a loss of the captured Slaves, amounting to from one-sixth 
to one-half of the whole number, whilst the survivors are generally landed in a 
miseiahle state of weakness and disease.^ 

But the Courts were not removed. 

Dr. Bryson, in discussing in 1847 ‘Diseases most prevalent among Cap- 
tured Slaves’, said: 

The diseases from which negro slaves sufEer most severely on board the vessels 
destined for their transportation, ate, dysentery, fever, small-pox, ophthalmia, and 
diarrhoea ; the first two are by far the more generally destructive, and it not un- 
frequently happens that they acquire such virulence, as to carry oS a fourth, or 
even a third of the whole cargo in the short period of a few weeks.’ 

The debilitated and sickly condition in which many captured slaves were 
landed in Sierra Leone* caused many deaths in the brief period wMoh 
elapsed between emancipation and registration.^ The numbers of such 
deaths were given as follows: 
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46 

134 
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91 

236 
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’ See GoneipMiemx wiOt BrUidt Commissioners 1831, p. 6 ; 1332, pp. 4r-5 ; 1833, 
p. 7; 1834, p. 3; 1335, pp. 3, 11; 1838, Supplement A, p. 0; 1837, Further Serice, 
p. 6 ; 1838-9, Further Series, p. 167 ; 1840 ii, p. 14 ; 1841, p. 12 ; 1842, p. 7 ; 1843, p. 0 ; 
1344, p. 1 ; 1845, p. 7 ; 1848, p. 13. 

’ See Reborns of Vesstis adjitdicated in the Gmrlsof Misted Commissions 1830—11, 
pp. 2-13. 


^ C.O. 268, vol. sxviii, p. 211. ’ Report, p. 4. 

“ Bryson, Report on the Climate and Principal Diseases of the African Station, pp. 266-6. 

^ See Dispatch of Smart to Lieutenant-General Sir Geoip^ Murray, dated 20 Sept. 1828: 
*On the arrival of slave vessels in this harbour, the surgeon to the Mixed Commissions proceeds 
on hoard and reports on the state of the slaves. . . . Vast numheis are offlioted with contagious 
disorders, such for instance, os venereal, small pox, measles, oraweraw, yaws, together arilh 
various other diseases, not perhaps equally dangerous in their nature as it respects contagion, 
but equally distressing; such aa dysentery, diarrhoea, ophthalmia, &c. and a variety of ofiien 
that I am not acquainted with even by name’ (Papers relating to Sierra Deone 1830 , p. 29). 
See also, for example, Mevenih Report of African Instibution 1317 , pp. 134-7 ; Charge bg JeffcoU, 
1832, pp. 7, 14; Report from Committee on Aborigines, 1837, Minutes of Evidence, p. 32. 

’ ' . . * the slaves ore taken before the registrar (by whom their desoriptions are registered). 
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Mortality was exeessive also in the first weeks after registration. Accord- 
ing to Kenneth Macaulay’s ‘General Statement of the Disposal of the 
captured Negroes received into the Colony of Sierra Leone’, out of 6,926 
Liberated Africans 283 died before they could be disposed of ‘chiefly of the 
scurvy and dropsy, caught on board’.^ Mortality evidently continued to 
be excessive until four or six months after arrival. The Principal Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Colonies Viscount Goderich, in a Dispatch 
to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, dated 18 January 1832, wrote: 

... in the Return made by Mr. Colo, to the Assistant Supeiintendeat of liberated 
Africans, I find the following passage: ‘I do, however, feel confident in stating &om 
my own experience in the department, that one-fifth of the whole number of liberated 
Africans settled in the Colony from 1808 to the 30th June 1830 [33,696], os shown 
in the subjoined statement,® have died ; and that three-fourths of the deaths (S,039D 
occurred within the four first montlis after their arrival, through the baneful diseases 
generated on board the slave vessels.’ Mr. Cole, therefore, allows for the decrease 
by death, 6,719* .... 

The general statements of Messrs. Cole, Savage end H'Corinack, founded on 
extensive knowledge and experience, and assisted by their offioial means of know- 
ledge, seem to justify the oonolusion that tlie waste of life produced amongst these 
people by their sufieringa in the slave ^ips, is such ns to account for the loss of 
a large proportion of them.* 

Independently of positive testimony, the apparent reason of the case and all 
experience in similar cases warrant the same inference. Nothing is more clearly 
ascertained than that within the first tliree months from tho lamling of a cargo of 
slaves in the West Indies, before the trade was abolishod there, tlie loss by death 
amoimted very commonly to a very large proportion of the whole number. 

Similar causes are now in operation in Sierra Leone, and must be expected to 
yield corresponding results ; and by a return from the Hospital at Kissy, I find that 
of the 478 liberated Africans who were admitted into that institution during the 
year 1829, 271 of that number had died.* 

and are then ddiTeied over by the marshal of the courts to the chief supermtondent. The 
legUtering of the stavee is geueraliy pedormed during the firet and second day after landing; it 
has, however, sometimes occurred that a delay of five or six days has taken place (in oonsc^uonoo, 
ss it is stated, of the want of an interpreter), and the ulterior disposal of the negroes thereby 
retarded . . .’ (Sepori of Commiasionert of Iiupiiry, 1827, Krst Part, p. 26). 

* SeeseeondTable.p. 114 below. TheCommissionersof Imiuiiyml827oomplainedof ‘thetotal 

want of any proper place for tho reception of such slaves os are brought into inirbour in vessels 
having infectiouB diseases or those amongst whom euoli diseases show themselves after their arrival' 
(Report, First Part, p. 23 ; see also ibid., pp. 26-6). * This statomont Las not been printed. 

* Cole cannot have assumed that of the 28,666 Liberated ATrioans located in tho Ooluuy who 
survived the first four months after their arrival only 1,680 altogether died up to 30 Juno 1830. 
He probably meant to say that apart from tho 5,039 who died in the first four months deaths 
had exceeded births by 1,680. 

* See also in this connexion Report of Conimisaioitera of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 24, whoio, 
however, mortality is overstated because the numbers of deaths arc related to the numbers of 
people received in the year niuler oonsidcration and not to the total niimbora of people living in 
the respective villages. See fmthermore, for example, Miaaiamry Begia/er ISIS, p. 400 ; IS17, 
pp. 254, 486 ; 18H, p. 9 ; and ConiimuUion of Appendix to Second Beport of OominiUee on, Afriixm 
liuimction (1824), p. 12. 

* Charge delivered by JeffaM, pp. 33-4. See also ‘Quarterly Report on tho state of health of 
the Liberated Rfrican Population’ by Andrew Fonlis, Surgeon Liberated African Uepartmont, 
31 Mar. 1830 (0.0. 267, voi. oiii): 

‘ When I was appointed to take charge of the Hospital at this place on lat of April last , . . some 
abuses and extreme carelessness on the part of the Hospital Attendants, wore found to exist. . . . 
The Patients in Hospital, suffered severely from the then Manager and tho Surgory man being 
allowed to exact the highest market prices, for every Article purohased. . . . 
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Mortality in Kissy Hospital (the hospital attached to the Liberated 
African Department) was in fact atrocious also in other years.^ 
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^ Data for July and August missing. 


The patients were all or mostly newly arrived captured slaves.® Cole’s 
estimate that altogether 15 per cent, of the Liberated Africans landed in 
1808-30 died within four months after arrival was, therefore, possibly no 
overstatement. 

'I am at a loss to acoount for the excessive number of deaths that occurred in Hospital last 
Season, being more than one half of the total number admitted. With facts before mo so positive 
and incontrovertihle, I would feel gratified in the career of investigation, could 1 fix tho dreadful 
cause of Mortality to any circumstance hut to an undue supply of Medical comforts viz Wino, 
nourishing Soups, Sugar Arrow Boot &o. &o. which the present alJowanoe of 3d . per Hem under the 
best regulated management, is inadequate to obtain.’ 

See also Dispatches from laeaienant-Qovemor Eindlay to Sir George Murray, 27 May and 
28 Aug. 1830, and to B. W. Hay, 4 Oct. 1830 (ibid., vole, ciii-civ). 

After the establishment of the Conrts of Mixed Commission a Hospital for Liberated Africans 
had been opened at Leicester Mountain. When asked in 1826 by the Commissioners of Inquiry 
‘Is the hoapitBl at Leicester Mountain, at present used as a rece^ade &i the sick from captured 
slave vessels, well adapted, or does its situation render it ineligible fior the purpose?’ Dr. Barry 
answered: ‘The hospital at Leicester Mountain was originally a seminary for the education of 
boys and girls by the Church Missionary Society; in 1820 they removed their establishment to 
Begent Town ; it has since been occupied as an hospital for Uherated Africans; I consider the 
building very unfit for the purpose, partioulsrly for the newly arrived negroes; the site is too 
high, which renders it cold and damp from the continued fogs which lodge on the mountain. 
A more appropriate spot for the ereotion of an hospital might be pointed out in the neighbourhood 
of Kissy, to which the sick might be brought down from the mountainB, and the newly arrived 
oonveykl to it with ease and safety. The expense and trouble in the transport of provisions and 
stores would be materially diminished’ {Papers relating io Sierra Leone 1S30, pp. 62, 66-7). Be- 
tween 21 Dec. 1822 and 20 Dec. 1826, 2,041 Liberated Africans liad been admitted to the Hospital 
at Leicester Mountain and 395 hod died (see ibid., p. 69). But the removal of the Hospital to 
Kissy was not a success. See also in this connexion the statement by ex-Govemoi Campbell 
before the General Anti-Slavery Convention, 22 June 1840: ‘The sick were carried by land to 
Kissey Hospital, a distance of three miles, when thay might have been taken by water within a 
quarter of a mile. On the old plan many died on their transport’ {Proceedings, p. 602). 

‘ See for 1838 and 1839 Dr. Clarke, Description of Marmsrs and Ouslotns of liberated Africans, 
p. 79; for 1 Jan. to 30 June 1840 Seportfrom Oommittee on West Coast of Africa, Part II, pp. 
316-16; for 1 Sept. 1840 to 31 Mar. 1843 Colonial Office, Ptelnurn of the Huniber of Patients received 
into Kiasy HospiUd 1835-42, pp. 2-3; for 1846-6 to 1849-60 Horton, Climate of the West Coast of 
Africa, pp. 266-9. It should be noted, however, that an investigation made in 1839 showed that 
the figures in that year hod been purposely overstated by the hospital accountant. (The Governor 
had been ‘ called on to sign a return for 610 gallons of Madeira for the use of the siok in that 
hospital, for tho quarter ending the 30th of September 1839’; Report from Committee on West 
Coast of Africa, Part II, p. 314.) 

‘ ‘These tables only show the number of oases of diseases amongst the liberated Africans 
who were taken from the slave-ships and forwarded to the Kissy Hospital’ (Horton, p. 260). 
‘The customary proceedings on the arrival of the captured negroes are the following: — ^Thoy arc 
visited immediately after their arrival by tho surgeon and marshal of the Mixed Commission 
Court, who make their report on their state of health; and the sick are sent to Kissy Hospital, 
and the sound to the liberated African yard . . . ’ (Report from Oommiliee on West Coast of Africa, 
Part II, p. 249). Of the 6,667 admissions in 1848-0 to 1849-50, 1,800 were for dysentery, and of 
the 2,830 deat^ 1,406 were due to this disease. 
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As regards mortality among those who survived the first montha after 
landing, the few available records of the Department of Liberated Africans^ 
suggest that it was fairly high.® 

Many Liberated Afiricans originated from regions with a climate quite 
different from that of Sierra Leone,® and epidemics claimed numerous 
victims.^ 

Fertility. It has been often stated that tlm birth-rate among the 
Liberated Africans was low owing to the great preponderance of males 
among the captured slaves. But the excess of men was reduced somewhat 
through emigration, and it appears that while the ratio of women to 100 
men amongst the Liberated Africans present in Sierra Leone was as low 

' See Papete rdaimg to Sierra Lame 1S30, pp. 18-19, 44-5 ; Repnrt from Gmiunittee em Sierra 
Leone and Pemando Po, 1830, pp. 118-19! C.O. 267, vole, oxi, oxxvii; Report porn Committee 
on West Coast of Africa, Part II, pp. 316-16; Correspondence relative fa RinignUion of Labovrcrs 
to the West Indies, 1844, pp. 114, 134. 

° The records may he summarized as follows: 


Period 

Mewi 

popvkUion 

Births 

VeaUia 

i’enrlif 

birth-rate 

yearly 

daUh-rala 

1 Jan. to 31 Mar. 1827 . 



73 

30 

20 

1 Jan. to 31 Deo. 1828 . 

13,448 



34 

29 

1 July to 31 Dec. 1829 . 

18,486 

m 

361 

19 

38 

1 Jan. to 30 June 1831 . 


224 


20 

31 

1 Jan. to 30 June 1832 . 


249 


23 

SS 

1 July 1832 to 30 June 1833 . 

26,664 

633 

488 

28 

19 

1 Jan. to 30 June 1840 . 


333 

648 

18 

29 

1 July 1842 to 30 June 1843 . 

36,633 

878 

886 

2-t 

24 


The data up to 30 June 1832 cover the people settled in ihovillagoti; they rzuliulcthowt living 
in Freetown and suburbs, those ‘ employed up the River in the Timber Trade, or otherwise thoso 
‘ employed for Three first Sfonths after their Arrival in the Colony on the Public Works’, and tlioso 
who upon their arrival were transferred to Kissy Hospital and were still thoro; the data for 1 July 
1832 to 30 June 1833 exclude likewise at least those in Kissy Hospital. Thrso ligurm may convey 
an apprommate picture of conditions among the Liberated Africans who survived the first months. 
The data for 1840-3 are meant to be all-inclusive, but since the numbers of shivos captured in that 
period were very small, the figures may hkewise be considered as reforring almost exclusively to 
Liberated Africans who had stayed some tune in the Colony. 

’ Major Tullooh, after having shown the high mortality among tho BoWiers nwriiiU^ from the 
Liberated Africans, says that ‘the climate appears to have been neorty as iinfavoiiralilu to tho 
civil as the military portion of the negro population’ {Statistical Reports on Sicknem, See., 1840, 
p. 16). Dr. Ferguson, however, in his evidence before the Commiasioners of fnciiiiry (34 A|>r. 1820) 
stated that the climate played no part. Ho said with regard to tho ‘ Libcriitwl Afivauis under 
two years residence’ that ‘it may be stated generally, that they seem to bo exempt from siukness 
in proportion to their length ofresidenoe in the colony ; the diseases to wfaicii tlicy an' liablu cannot, 
however, be attributed in any respect to climate, but rather to long eoniinomoiit in tlu> holds of 
slave ships, respiration of impure air, food to which they hare been imaocustomerl, and to tho 
debilitating effects of that despondency of mind to which Africans arc particularly liable when 
forcibly separated from their homes and families ; this class of persons suffer much from dropsical 
complaints, d;pentery and diarrhoea j probably eight-tenths of all that die during the first youw 
residence, perish from either of these diseases, of which diarrhoea and dysontory aro tho most 
common, one or either of them is frequently oombined with dropsy, presenting a uomplination of 
disease that too often sets medical art at defiance’ (Papers rdaling to Sierra Leone JS30, pp- 
77-8). 

■* See Clarke, p. 83: ‘The oontagiona disease, smoll-pox, often commits groat ravogca amongst 
the liberated Africans, who are particularly obnoxious to this complaint. In 1837 and 1839, 
this scourge raged with much virulence in the Colony.’ Other epidemics of smallpox occurred 
in 1827 and 1836-6; see Statistical Reports on Sickness, &c., p. 17* and stirtemont by William 
Henry Savage, 20 Jan. 1831, Charge delivered by Jeffoott, p. 12. 
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as sixty in some earlier years, the figures became about equal in the 1840s 
when emigration to the West Indies flourished, and I found no conclusive 
evidence that the birth-rate was actually low.^ 

Natural Increase. Chief Justice Jeffcott, in his ‘charge’ delivered to 
the Grand Jury on 2 June 1830, in which he attributed the decrease in 
the nrunber of Liberated Africans to the slave-trade prevailing in Sierra 
Leone, referred ‘to the fact, that within the last year, and that one of 
the most fatal known in the Colony, the proportion of births to deaths 
was seven to one’.® This statement created quite a sensation. The 
Principal Secretary of State for War and the Colonies Sir George Murray 
wrote on 26 October 1830 to Lieutenant-Govemor Findlay: 

I apxirelieud, however, that such a rate of increase is utterly at variance vith the 
results of general experience, and with the Returns troin Sieira Leone itself. There 
is, I oonoeive, no part of the globe in which, under the most fiavourable oiroumstanoes, 
the rate of increase approaches nearly to that on which Hr. JeScott reasons. 

Thus, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Returns in this OfSce show the births to he 
in the proportion of If to 1 death per annum. At Malta, the proportion in favour 
of births is as If to 1 per annum. In New South Wales, the birtbs annually exceed 
the deaths in the proportion of 1-^ to 1. To suppose that in a population so ill assorted 
as is that of Sierra Leone, m which the number of males so greatly exceed the females, 
and when the persons in question have been recently deliver^ from the holds of 
Slave ships, with all the wretchedness and disease inoident to that situation, the 
population should annually increase in the ratio of 7 births to 1 death, is an assump- 
tion to which it is quite impossible to assent, and which it is diSioult to understand 
how Mr. Jeficott himself could have admitted. 

But the Returns of births and deaths transmitted to this Department are no leas 
opposed to Mr. JeScott’s conclusions. The evidence they give of the fecundity of the 
African race is, indeed, sufficiently remarkable. In 1828, the births exceeded the 
deaths in the proportion of 2^ to 1, and in 1829 in the proportion of 2fl{' to 1 ; this, 
though very remote from the proportions assumed by Hr. Jeficott, is still so opposite 
to all ordhWy experience, that I cannot regard the Returns to which I have rrferred, 
without much distrust of their accuracy. 1 £nd that at the Gambia the birtlia 
exceeded the deaths ouly iu the proportion of If to 1 in the year 1829. I am aware 
of no reason which would justify the supposition that the Gambia is lees congenial 
to African constitutions than Sierra Leone, or more unfriendly to the multiplication 
of Africans by natural increase.’ 

The Boyal Committee of Enquiry appointed to investigate the ‘charge’ 
by Jeffcott was non-committal as regards the ratio of births to deaths. 
In its report dated 17 March 1831 it said: 

The Committee have to regret, that they cannot, with reference to the actual and 
comparative rates of fecrmdity and mortality, prooure any definite evidence; 
the Returns which have been presented to them being very imperfect, no records 
having been kept in some of the villages prior to the 1st January 1827, and even 
since that period being very imperfect, from circumstances detailed in the Evidence 
and Returns.* 

William Henry Savage, a legal practitioner who had been in the Colony 
for upwards of twenty-one years, told the Committee that ‘among the 
old residented liberated Africans, the births are far more than the deaths ; 

* The birth records of the Department of Idberated Africans afford no proof as they were 
probably moomplete. 

® Charge by Je^coU, p, 6, * Ibid., p. 7. * Ibid., p. 9. 
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but a.-mnng the whole liberated African population the deaths are no doubt 
considerably beyond the births But John Weeks, a school teacher, 
‘from a three years’ residence at Eegent, is led to believe that the births 
exceed the deaths very materially, even when the deaths among the newly- 
imported Africans and those arising from small pox are taken into con- 
sideration’.® Finally, Chief Justice Jeffoott himself gave the following 
quite plausible explanation of how he had obtained for 1829 the ratio 
of 7 births to 1 death. 

It was either upon the day upon which the Quarter Sessions wei-o held, or very 
shortly before it, and when Deponent was much occupied by business, thnt he under- 
stood, wthfiir from the Governor or from Mr. Thomas Cole, the Superintendent of the 
Liberated African Department, that a census had been taken for the yetur 1829, from 
which it appears that the births were, to each other, in the proportion Deponent 
mentioned. Acting upon this impression. Deponent made the statement referred to. 
Deponent has, however, since found that the census alluded to was not for the year 
1829, but a partial census for 1827 or 1828, in which the excess of births over deaths 
appears to be semrUy-one in number, and not, os Deponent imagined, seven to one 
in proportion. Deponent believes the dociunent which led him into this mistake will 
he found amongst the papers handed in by Mr. Thomas Cole.® 

The document which led the Chief Justice into this mistake was evi- 
dently ‘An Account of the Number of Liberated Africans under the 
Charge of the General Superintendent, in the Period from the 1st January 
to the 31st December 1828’,* which showed 461 births and 390 deaths. 
However, the year 1828 was exceptionally healthy, and in the year 1829, 
which according to the Chief Justice wae ‘one of the most fatal known 
in the Colony’, deaths greatly exceeded births. It is probably safe to 
assume that on the whole deaths among the Liberated Africans consider- 
ably exceeded births and that, as a rule, the excess was particularly great 
in years when the number of newly arrived captured slaves was very large. 

Disposal of Landed, An Order of the King in Council of 16 March 1808 
stipulated: 

The Collector or chief officer of the Customs for the time being, in any of his 
Majesty’s oolonies being seats of Courts of Vice- Admiralty, shall roooivo, protect, and 
provide for, all such Negroes, natives of Africa, os have been or shall be condemned, 
either as prize of war or forfeiture to the Crown . . . and directs tho Coilootor or chief 
officer to receive all such Negroes, and to provide suitably for their support and 
maintenance, subject to the directions of his Majesty, until such Nogi-oes can be 
entered, enlisted, apprenticed, or disposed of according to tho true mooning of 
the Acts. 

On the receipt of such Negroes, the Collector, &c. is to enter in a book, to be 
carefully kept for tliat purpose, an exact list of all such Negroes, specifying the time 
of their delivery ; the ship (if any) in which they were seized ; tlie date of thoir con- 
demnation, and by what ooui-t, and for what cause, and at whoso suit ; and also the 
following description — viz. the name of every such Negro, with the sox and apparent 
age 

On receiving such Negroes, the Collector, &o. shall give notice to the Chief Officer 
of his Majesty’s land forces in tho colony — or, in the West Indies, to the Commander 
in Chief of the land forces in that part of the West Indies — of tho number of male 

^ Charge ddieered by JefeoU, p. 12. ® Ibid., p. 10. ® Ibid., p. 29. 

* Beprinted in Papers rdating to Sierra Leotie ZS30, pp. 44-6. 
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Negroes fit for military service so received, to the inteat that such officer or com- 
mander in chief may take any number of such Negroes, as recruits for West-Indian 
or African regiments, or to form new corps, or as pioneers, according to such, instruc- 
tions as he may from time to time receive. And in case all the Negroes capable of 
military service shall not be wanted as soldiers, &e. the Collector, &o. is to signify 
to the naval commanding officer on the station, the munber remaining fit to be 
employed in his Majesty’s sea service, and the said officer shall receive into his 
Majesty’s naval service any number of such Negroes that the service may want, 
and that may be fit for the same. 

Pull power and authority are given to the Collector or chief officer of the Customs 
for the time being, to enter and enlist such Negroes as are fit for- Military service, os 
soldiers, seamen, or marines, and to bind all sucli Negi’oes as shall not be received 
into his Majesty’s service, as apprentices, in manner following, and subject to such 
other instruotions as may hereafter be given by bis Majesty in Council; — 

1. Such Negroes, whether male or female, the Collector, &c. is to use his best 
endeavours to bind as apprentices to prudent and humane masters and mistresses, 
either in the same or other colonies, to leam such trades, handicrafts, or employments 
as they may seem moat fit for, or most likely to gain their livelihood by, when their 
apprentioeriiip shall expire. 

The Collector, &o. shall make up an Annual Report, to the 31st of December in 
each year, of all proceedings in execution of this order ; with an accurate account, 
specifying the number, names, sexes, and ages, of the Negroes received by him, 
enlisted, apprenticed, or otherwise disposed of; and the names, descriptions, and 
places of abode of their masters and mistresses ; and the state and condition of the 
apprentice : which report and account, with his observations, he is to transmit to his 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, to be by him 
laid before his Majesty in Council.^ 

Actually, however, the mode of managing the liberated negroes changed 
continuously as each new Governor adopted some favourite scheme of his 
own.* Kenneth Macaulay, in 1827, summarized the position in the two 
preceding decades as follows: 

Every Governor has been left to follow his own plans, however crude and undi- 
gested ; and no two suceeeding Governors have ever pursued the same course. . . . 
Mr. Ludlam pm'sued the system of apprenticing them ; Mr. Thompson sot that aside, 
and tinned them loose in the colony, without any other supormtendanoe than its 
general police. Captain Columbine employed them on the public works, or appren- 
ticed them. Colonel Maxwell, after delivering over, to the persons appointed to 
receive them, aU the men fit for his Majesty’s service, apprenticed a part of the 
remainder, and then commenced forming villages with those who could not be 
disposed of. Sir Charles MacCaxthy gave up apprenticing, except in particular 
cases, and adopted the plan of forming them into villages, under such civil superiu- 
tendance and religious instruction as he could command, keeping the youths and 
children in schools, or making mechanics of them ; neglecting perhaps too much, in 
his successful attempt to make them orderly and quiet citizens, the equally desirablo 

* Abstrad of Acts of I’mliament for abolishing Slavs Trade, pp. 33-41. 

“ See Walker, The Church of England Mission in. Sierra Leone (1847), p. xxx. This was due in 
part to the fact that the Order of the King in ConncU was quite defective. See A'inth Seporl 
of the African Institution ISIS, p. 51: Tt is, however, very material to observe, that no direutions 
are given for the treatment of those who, from any cause, might not be either enlisted or appren- 
ticed; nor of those whose terms of apprenticeship have expired. Those regulations are also 
obviously defective in some other and most important particulars, and by thoir very silence 
open a wide door to abuse in our slave colonies. Even at Sierra Leone they are stated by com- 
petent judges, and have been found by experience to be, so inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of the case, that the Governor of the colony has been obl^ed to treat and dispose of them as ho 
thought best, taking upon himself the responsibility of so doing. ’ 

I 
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object of iBaJang th^xi iuduatricus agfioulturists and growers of exportable produce. 
General Turner dissolved in a gi-eat measure, the schools and the institutions for 
meehanioa, and threw the people more on their own resources ; but did not afford, 
indeed he did not possess, the means of duly superintending their settlement and 
progress, or of directing their energies.' 

The flurmal reports on the disposal of the captured ^ves were appar- 
ently quite defective until 1814.® A Return made by the Colonial 
Department in 1814 reads as follows:® 


Date tif 

Nwnierefalame 




Bote diapoeed at 

in 

i/ieColoi^t 

MBe-^ 



on Board 





Entered 


condem- 

<te. cr 

eraitinQ 

posed 







nation 

MdU 

Female 

Total 

Dtad 

DeaerUd 

SnlistBd 

the Bow 

Ueed 

haae left it 

Depot 

of 

1808 

55 

3S 

88 

1 

— 

— 


43 

S9 


— 

1800 


185 

857 

8 

2 

— 

— 

8 

841 



1810^ 

1811 



{i.SM 

36 

78’ 

144* 


72 

Hi 

B 

i. 

1813 

IMl 


S,204 

173 

u 

1,066 

33 

118 

736 


38 


' ‘There is nothing in this Office to show the mode in which the Slaves condemned in 1810 were 
disposed of.’ 

* ‘ 10 of these returned to thrar own country by permission of the Governor.’ 

* ‘19 I’emeJes, wives of recruits, are included.’ 

The figures for 1808 are contradictory, and the group ‘Living in the 
Colony, &c. &c. or have left it’ suggests that the accounts were not kept 
according to the rules established in the Order in Council of 1808. 

Data covering the first sis years of the functioning of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court axe contained in the following ‘General Statement of the 
Disposal of the captured Negroes received into the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
to the 9th July, 1814’, prepared for the Secretary of State by Kenneth 
Macaulay, in his capacity as Superintendent of captured Negroes and 
Collector of the Customs at Sierra Leone;* 

Settled in the colony, viz. as free labourers, carpenters, sawyers, masons, 
blanksmiths, &o. ; Uviug in the mountains on their farms ; the gii-ls at school ; 


the women marri^ in the Royal African Corps, &o. .... 2,757 

Entered into his Majesty’s land service, men and boys .... 1,801 

Women married to soldiers at the reoruiting depdt ... . . C5 

Left the colony, being chiefly natives of the surrounding Timinonee, Mamlingo, 

Bullom, and Soosoo countries ........ 419 

Apprentices whose indentures are in force at tire present time . . . 347 

Entered into his Majesty’s navy . . . . . . .107 

Apprentices out of colony ........ OH 

Living as servants at Goree ......... 12 

At the X,ancasteriaa school in England ....... 3 

Stolen from the colony, two to the Havannah and one to tho Kroo country 3 
Died ; chiefly of the scurvy and dropsy, caught on hoai’d .... 283 

Total 6,925 


1 Macaulay, The Colony of Sierra Leone vindicated from the M isrefireaeniatiom of Mr. Maequeen, 
pp. 5-6. 

See in this conoesion Ninth Report of African InetitiUum, ISIS, pp. 6C-7: ‘for the 6rst two 
years after the passing of the Ahiffition. Act, great irregularity seems to have existed in the 
management of this part of the population of Siena Leone. ’ See also Report of Ckimmissioners of 
Afiioan Inquiry 1811, Papers relating to African Ports, 1816, pp. 127-8. 

* See Return of all Ships brosight into any Port in the Odonies of Great Britain and condemned 
therein 180S-I8I2, pp. 2-3. I am quoting only the figures for the ships uondemned at Siena l^eone. 

* Ninth Report of African Institrdion ISIS, p. 63. 
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Robert Thorpe, Chief Justice of Sierra Leone and Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, declared the whole statement to be ‘a delusive com- 
pound’,^ and very acrimonious polemics ensued between him and the 
Directors of the African Institution. There is no need to discuss here 
the various points of disagreement, but Thorpe was certainly right in 
calling the first group in the statement an ‘anomalous mixture’.® It may 
be, however, that Macaulay, with the best intentions, could only give an 
account of 3,168 captured slaves and, therefore, lumped together the 
remaining 2,757 into one group. 

For 1814-33 the available material is more adequate tlian for any other 
period. The principal documents axe ; 

(1) ‘General Befcum of Slaves received into the Colony of Sierra Loone, Bis- 
tinguiahing each Year, from the 8th January 1814 to the 4th Jamiary 1824; 
with the manner in which the same were then, and subsequently disposed 
of; as appears hy the Begister in this Office [Liberated African Depart- 
ment] ’ i* 

(2) ‘General Botton of Slaves received into the Colony of Sierra Leono dis- 
tinguishing each Year from 1808 to 1825 with the mcuiner in which the same 
were then and subsequently disposed of, as appears by the Begister in tlio 
Office of the Liberated African Department’ ;* 

(3) ‘Betum shewing the Number of Liberated Africans received into tire Colony 
of Sierra Leone specifying the Name of the Vessel from which they were 
landed the date of Adjudication and the manner in which the said Persons were 
then and subsequently disposed of as appears hy the Begister kept in the 
Office of the Liberated African Department’,* covering the period from 1808 
to 19 October 1833. 

The differences between the figures given in these three doomnents are 
very slight. The figures prior to 1814 axe probably dubious. Those shown 
in (3) may he summarized as overleaf.® 

It appears that of about 43,050 slaves landed, about 37,800 were settled 
ill the Colony while about 3,450 entered the Army or Navy and about 
1,800 civilians left the Colony. 

Number living. From 1817 onwards there are also ample data con- 
cerning the numbers of civilian Liberated Africans actually living in the 
Colony.’ 

The Missionary Begister of August 1817 ooiitains the following ‘Account 

' Tborpe, LeUar to WUber/arise, p. xv, and Poatcript to a Rejiy, p. 40. 

® Thorpe, Letter to WOberforce, p. xiii. 

* Account of Slaves captured and condemned at Sierra Leom S Jan. ISli to S Jm. ISid (ParlUt- 
mentary Papers, 1826, vol. xxv), pp. 3-6. 

* Report of Gommisskmera of Inquiry, 1827, Appendix A, No. 12 (0.0. 207, vol. xesi). 

‘ 0.0. 257, vol. oxxvii. 

° For 1825, 1826. and 1830 the totals do not tolly with the sums of the items. According to (2) 
236 men placed at Freetown and employed as Labourers at the Barracks, and 40 men, 6 women, S 
Iwys, and 2 girls placed after landing under Quarantine regulations at Wilborforce and deceased 
within two months are not included in the 1825 figures concenung disposal. I found no explana- 
tion for the divergencies in 1826 and 1830. 

’ In comparing the number of civilian Liberated Afrioons living in the Colony on a given date 
with the number of captured slaves located in the Colony up to this date it must be borne in mind 
that tlie former number includes ohildreu bom in the Colony but oxclndcs people who have died 
or have left the Colony after having been located there. 
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of the Captured Negroes in the Colony of Sierra Leone dated 1 April 1817 
and signed by Governor MacCarthy 


j Men 

1 IFmnen 

1 Sof/s 

1 Oirh 

Total 

Settled in the Colony, on Lots, & other- 
wise supporting tliemselves by their 


m 

B 

B 


industry ..... 

Wives of Ditto and others, & Wives of 

1,461 

B 

B 

B 

1,461 

Men in the BoyaJ Africeui Corps 
Learning the Aits of Sawyers, Carpen- 
teis, Masons, Shingle Makers, Biick- 
making, Taylors &c. 


1,263 

■ 

I 

1,263 

162 

— 

194 


346 

Living as Free Servants, or Apprentices 

4U 

40 

216 

97 

393 

Attending Sohool .... 

Living with their Parents or Country 

— 

— 

493 

296 

789 

People . 

Employed trading in the adjoining Rivers, 

— 

— 

160 

129 

289 

and having no flixed Place of Residence 

2201 

86® 


BB 

305® 

Bom in the Colony .... 

— 

— 



284 

Total ...... 

DU 

1,388 

1,199 1 

670 1 

6,130® 


1 ‘This ia only a auppoeed numbar, there being no means of gaining a oorreot account of people 
coining under this denomination.’ 

* Including 1,438 (353 Men. 447 Women, 490 Boys, and 248 Qirls) in Freetown and Neighbour- 
hood. 

The results of the censuses of 1818, 1820, and 1822, in so far as they 
refer to Liberated Africans, are summarized in Table 4 (see p. 118). 

Enlistment in Army and Navy. According to the Order in Council of 16 
March 1808, the Collector of Customs had to surrender to the military and 
naval authorities all captured slaves lauding in the Colony whom he 
considered fit for service as soldiers, seamen, or marines. But the civilian 
authorities at first were reluctant to comply with this provision. 

Ordei-s appear to liave been given to Governor Thompson to furnish his views 
on the matter, but he had discouraged it® ... . With the assumption of office by 
Governor Columbine, in 1809, a fresh report was requested of his views on the fitness 
or unfitness of the Natives to be enlistetl in His Majesty’s army and navy. 

Governor Columbine . . . reported favourably on the scliemc, which report was 
supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, in 1812.® 

But even if the civilian authorities had favoured from the outset the 
enlistment of Liberated Afiricans, none would have been reei’uited into 
the Army in the first two years as the military authorities were not pre- 
pared to enrol negroes. However, in May 1810 ‘the Commander-in-Chief 
approved of a portion of Black Men being enlisted for the [Royal A&ioan] 
Corps and fonned into a Company on the present establishment of the 
Corps’.* Enrolment began in 1810® and in 1811 ‘a native comxiany was 

^ Sec Missionary Iteyitdsr 18il7^ p. 3^. 

® See also Butt-Thompson, p. 1S6: “‘This oolony wants settlers, and many of thorn”, the new 
governor dedared, ‘'settlera who will live here and farm hero and make the place proaperoits.” 
This explains why he discouraged reoruitii^ amongst the Liberated Africans.’ 

® Claude Geoi^, pp. 178-9. 

* Crooks, Bishriral Records oj Gie Royal African Corps f p. 69. 

® See Kenneth Macoulay, The Colony of Sierra Leone cindicated, p. 12: ‘In 1810, the system of 
recruiting for the garrison on the spot, instead of sending convicts from England, commenced . . . 
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Table 4. lAb&raieii Afiicana m Sierra Leone 1818—22^ 


31 December 1818 


Groups 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Servants or Apprentices in Freetown and 






Suburbs ..... 

65 

38 

389 



Others in Freetown and Suburbs . 

Living elsewhere under control of a 

201 

399 

146 



Superintendent .... 

Living in their own Villages under no 

1,273 

727 

800 


3,170 

Superintendent .... 

609 

612 

266 



Total ...... 

2,148 

1,776 

1,591 

891 

6,406 



5 J uly 1820 



Servants or Apprentices in Freetown and 






Suburbs ..... 

116 

30 

221 

119 

486 

Others in Freetown and Suburbs . 

Living elsewhere under control of a 

546 

430 

213 

161 

1,350 

Superintendent .... 

Living in their own Villages under no 

2,216 

1,207 

946 

725 

5,094 

Superintendent .... 

446 

528 

65 

107 

1,146 

Total ...... 

3,324 

2,196 

1,445 

1,112 

8,076 



1 Jamtumi 1823 



Servants or Apprentices in Freetown and 

Suburbs 

Others in Freetown and Suburbs . 

Living elsewhere under control of a 

1 656 

1 

621 

405 

366 

1,947 


Superintendent .... 

Living in their own Villages under no 

1 ^^ 

1,435 

1,040 




) 





Total ...... 

3,312 

1,956 

1,445 

1,256 

7,969 


* See iliasvmwry SegisUr, S^t. 1820, p. 381 ; AccmnU rdaiing to Sierra Leone, 1826, pp. 13- 15, 
19-21. 


added to the AMean Corps’.^ These recruits probably stayed iu the 
Ciolony, but forty-nine of the men enrolled in 1812 were sent to England 
for the black regiment,* and in the same year a recruiting establishment 
for West India Regiments was formed at Bance Island. 

6th. April, 1812. — With a view to the completion, and augmentation of the West 
India Regiments, the authorities directed the formation of a Recruiting Depot at 
Sierra Leone for the voluntary enlistment of eligible captured negvom, and a 
Detachment belonging to the West India Regiment, being pai-6 of Uie Recruiting 
Establisliment, arrived in the Colony from Barbadoes. Sliuitly afterwards the 
Depot for Recruiting was established on Ranei* fslund, about 16 miles ii]i the >SieiTO 
Leone River.® 

The numbers of Liberated Africans enlisted thereupon increased con- 
siderably. They amounted iu 1 81 1 and 1 8 1 2 to 1 29 and 1,088 respectively, 

‘ Handbook of Sierra Leone, p. 34. 

* ‘Unfortunately, however, this seleotion did not prove a suoeesa, having apparently been made, 
without auBioient dUcrimination, from slaves recently recaptured ; they weiv therefore declared 
untlt by laeutenant-Genecal Sir George Beckwith, both on account of their inditferont dewTi])- 
tion and of their physical features' {Claude George, pp. 179-80). 

® Crooks, HUdariecl Reearda of the Royal African Corps, p. 87, 8ee also Rapers relating to a 
Recreiling DopSt on the Coast of Africa, 1812, pp. 1-6. 
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and in 1814-16 to 490, 198, and 298 respectively.^ The total number 
enlisted up to 9 July 1814 was 1,968,® end up to 25 May 1816 over 2,600. 
But on 7 March 1816 the War Ofidce ordered that ‘in consequence of the 
intended reduction of the 7th and 8th West India Regiments . . . the 
Rrecroiting Bstablishment on the Coast of Afaca should be forthwith 
discontinued’, and on 26 May ninety of the negro soldiers then in the 
Depot were transferred to the Royal Afinoan Corps while the remaining 
272 were transferred to the Captured jCfegro Establishment.® 

The statistics since 1816 axe difficult to interpret. According to the 
Return prepared by the Chief Superintendent of the Liberated A&ioan 
Department,* no captured slaves entered the Army and Navy in 1817-23.® 
But other reports indicate that actually enlistments took place, although 
not in every year.® The data contained in two documents published in 
1830 and 1840 may be summarized as follows 



Joined 
dMing 
ih» vwr 
ASnean9 

IToto; 

numder 

ASHsom 

JLfflOK 

tfxwgfh 

»ad; 

troop* 

Year 

JOtotA 

AfrieairVi 

ffoelrr 

Mettn 

drmifih 

Mack 

iroeps 

Year 

Mean 

tirengih 

Naek 

troop* 

Year 

Mean 

ttrenstk 

Mack 

troops 

1817 






SiT 

281 

1827 

749 

1832 

829 







453 

S71 

1823 

765 

1888 

600 

1819 

362 

851 

272 

1824 


493 

297 

1629 

487 

1834 

471 

1820 

84 

349 

801 

1825 


255 

266 

1880 

308 

1836 

678 

1821 

22 

888 

294 

1826 



468 

1631 


1636 



The Report of 1840 makes the following comment : 

These troops have generally been recruited from the slaves captured by our 
oruizers, trad Uberoted at Siena Leone. None of the resident native population, nor 
those who oocasionally oome from the interior Aow any di^osition to enlist ; and 
even the liberated slaves are but little disposed to do so, after having been a short 
time located in the Colony. It is only when recently landed, and ignorant of any mode 
of procuring a subsistence, that they can he induced to adopt a profession, of which 
the active duties and necessary restraints are much at variance with their habits and 
disposition. 

There is considerable additional evidence to prove that the bulk of 
the soldiers entered in the above table "were liberated Africans enlisted 

1 Sec Tables, pp. lU and 118 above. The figure for 1818 was probably about the same as that 
for 1814. Aooording to Further Pa/pen rdaliug to CafP^vired Negroes enlialed, 1814, p. 3, 237 men 
and 191 boys were enlisted into the Royal African Corps and the West India Begimonts from Feb. 
to free, 1813 ; no figuree apparently axe available for 1813 from the Navy, and none for JTan. 1813 
from the Army. * See second Table, p. 114 above. 

’ See Crooks, Bistorical BeeordB, p. 98. * See Table, p. 116 above. 

5 The Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, stated (see P»rt. P- 20) that up to 31 Dw. 

1825, 2,738 liberated Africans were not settled in the colony but ‘entered His Majeaty’s mrvioc, 
returned to their country, or were otherwise provided for’. They evidently assumed likewise that 
no Liberated Africans had been enlisted since 1816. 

° See also Dispatch from Gtovemor MacCarthy to Bathurst, 14 Aug. 1823 (C.O. 267, vol. 
Iviii, No. 328): ‘On the arrival of the five Companies of the 2“ West India Recent [Slay 1819] a 
consideralfie proportion of the Men were found unfit for duty, from age and infirmities, and long 
Services. I accordingly deemed it my duty to direct the Officer Commanding to reoroit such Mon 
ns might be required to replace the worn out Soldiers; from among the Liberated Africans or the 
discliarged Solffiecs of the 4*^ West India Begunent . • • 

' See Acting Major of Brigade, Robert Gregg, ‘Return showing the Number of Troops’, dtc.. 
Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1830, pp. 90-3; Major Alex M. TuUooh, War Office, Statistictt} 
Seporta on Sickness, Morlalilg, dhc. among He Troops cstem Africa, &e., p. 16. The former 
report statee that the records were incomplete. 
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when put on shore. Thus Henry William Macaulay, on 20 March 1837, 
told the Select Committee on Aborigines : 

. . . the whole of our Afrioau corps, and a great part of the West India regiments 
that serve in the West Indies, are supplied liom the liberated Afncans at Sierra 
Leone. There are always depfits of the 1st and 2d West India regiments there, 
and the troops are sent over &om time to time to the West Indies. The A&ioan 
corps is always supplied from the liberated Africans.*- 

According to the Order in Council of 1808 (lifelong) military service 
was to be compulsory for the Liberated Afiioans. Some writers say that 
efforts were m^e to obtain the consent to enlistment, but others deny it. 
Major ydlia described the method used in the early years as follows: 

In former days, whenever the cargo of a captured ala-ver was landed at Sierra 
Leone, a party from the garrison used to be admitted to the Liberated African 
Yard for the purpose of seeking recruits amongst the slaves. Many of the latter, 
pleased -with the brilliant uniform, and talked over by the recruiting party, who 
were men specially selected for this duty on account of their knowledge of African 
languages, offered themselves as recruits. H medically fit, they were invariably 
accepted, though it must Irave been well kno-wn that they conld not possibly have 
had any idea of the nature of the engagement into which they were entering. Some 
fifteen or twenty recruits being thus obtained, they were given high-sounding 
names, sirch as Mark Antony, Soipio Africanus, etc., their own barbaric appellations 
being too unpronounceable, and then marched do-wn in a body to the oa^edral to 
be baptised. Some might be Mohammedans, and the majority certainly believers in 
fetish, but the form of requiring their assent to a change in their religion was never 
gone through j and the following Sunday they were marched into church as a matter 
of course, along with their Christian comrades.’ 

But Thorpe, who in 1811-13 was Chief Justice of Sierra Leone and 
Judge of the Vice- Admiralty Court, said: 

... I oould not sanction the seizure of the poor ignorant captured negro the 
moment he landed a freeman, nor, their driving a -terrified Being to the fort, who knew 
not what -was said to him, nor what was to become of him, and -without liis feelings, 
knowledge or consent being in the least consulted, making him a soldier for life I !’ 

Colonel Denham, Superintendent of the Liberated African Department, 
.-wrote on 14 May 1828 to the Under-Seoretary of State for the Colonies, 
R. W. Hay: 

With regard to the pi-esent practice of enlistment in the lioyol Afrioon corps, 
I have much satisfaction in being able to assure you, that it is much bettor conducted 
than you appear to imagine. The Africans are now fed for several days after landing, 
and comfortably clothed ; and when they are a little i-eooneiled to this new manner 
of toreating them, soldiers or non-commissioned offioei-s of their own country, am 
allo-wed to visit them for several days ; and after the nature of the duties they will 
have to perform, as soldiers, have been perfectly explained to tlrom, an officer 
attends, when, in my presence, those who have already mentioned to their country- 
men their intention to enlist, tvun out for the regiment. Since this plan has been 
adopted, the desertion from the regiment has been very trifling; before, I have 

* Seport with Minutes of Evidence, Minutes, p. 34. See aUo, for example. Report of Committee 
on IVest Coast of Africa, 1842, Part II, p. 363. 

’ Ellis, Hietorp of the First West India Regiment, p. 16. 

“ Thorpe, Reply to tie Special Report of tie Directors of the African Jtistitution (1815), p. 84. 
See also Thorpe, Letter to Wilherforct, p. 23 ; Morryatt, Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
pp. 12-13; Zachary Macaulay, An Exposure of Misstatements in Mr, Morryatt ^Thoughts on tie 
Abolition of the Sian Trade', p. 13; Marryatt, More Thoughts, occasioned by ‘An Exposure’, p. 36. 
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known twelve or fifteen desert in one night, and the villages scoured by constables to 
take up these poor fallows, who received a fee for their apprehension.* 

Yet Rankin, after his visit to Sierra Leone in 1834, wrote: 

The men are inspected by a sergeant and officer when conscripts are wonted. 
The most muscular are drafted at once into the King’s service ; and are marched in 
a string, noUntes volentes, under strong escort, to the barracks, to learn regimental 
discipline.^ 

But tMs procedure was probably stopped in the same year. On 28 May 
Under-Seoretary of State R. W. Hay wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Temple : 

I have received a Communication from the Secretary to the General Commanding 
in Chief, enclosing a copy of a Letter addressed to him by Captain Eraser, relative 
to an opinion which it is stated that you had formed, as to the practicability of 
eifleoting the forcible enrolment of Liberated AfHoana into the Military Service. 
Lord Hin has expressed a decided opinion as to the propriety of abstaining from such 
a course, and as Mr. Stanley fully concurs with him in that view of the question, it 
wiU be advisable to avoid in future attempting any thing like constraint in procuring 
recruits from the Liberated Africans.* 

A Dispatch from Governor Macdonald to Lord Stanley, dated 10 
October 1843, confirms that enlistment then was voluntary. 

I permitted recruiting parties from the detachments of each of the tlireo West 
India regiments stationed here to enter the liberated African yard for the purpose of 
obtaining recruits. They succeeded in getting 130, who cheerfully marched out, 
accompanied by music. When a short distance from the yard, an, Akkoo woman 
among the crowd assembled on the occasion, called out something in the Akkoo 
language, when more than one-half ran away and dispersed, and could not after- 
wards, on any account, be prevailed upon to enlist.* 

The strength of the enlisted forces was reduced by desertion, death, and 
discharge. 

How numerous desertions were, it is impossible to tell. But it is safe to 
assume that the deserters, with few exceptions, left the Colony. 

Mortality, thoi^h much lower than among European soldiers, was high. 
Major TuUooh, in discussing the deaths of black troops in 1810-36, said: 

It might have been expected that on the coast of his native continent, and witli 
an income sufficiently ample to procure all the necessaries and even luxuries of life, 
the Negro soldier would be exempt firom any greater degree of mortality than other 
troops when serving in their native country. This expectation, however, is by no 
means realized .... 

. . . the mortality during the last 18 yeans has averaged about 30 per thousand 
exclusive of sudden and accidental deaths not stated in the Medical Rettums,* and 
which would probably have increased the ratio to 32 per thousand annually. 

* Papers rdating to Sierra Leone 1S30, p. 26. 

® Rankin, vol. if (1836), p. 107. ’ C.O. 268, vol. xxx, pp. 460-70. 

‘ Correspondence relathe to Emigration of Labourers, &c., 1844, pp. 14S~0. 

* The Medical Returns show altogether 228 deaths, and it seems that they were quite incom- 
plete. The numbers of deaths in 182S and 1826 are given as 1 and 2 for a mean strength of 266 and 
468 respectively. Major TuUooh says: ‘There oan. be no doubt that in 1828 and 1826 sevoral 
deaths took place among the Black Troops, besides those hero recorded. Ono of the Medical 
Reports refers to live deaths in the former of these years; but as the diseases are not stated, and 
the names cannot be distinguished from those of the White Troops, we have preferred giving the 
numbers precisely as they are entered in the quarterly returns from which the above table is 
framed.' For 1820-4 the Medical Returns show only 34 deaths, while the Returns prepared by the 
Acting Major of the Brigade show 104 ; see Papers relating to Sierra Leone 1S30, pp. 00-3. 
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The ratio be found exactly the same as among thu blouk U'uops employed in 
Jamaica and Honduras; and though less than in the Bahamas and Windward and 
Leeward Command, in the proportion of 32 to 41, yet as a very largo proportion of 
the force there was of advanced ages, while in the African corps scarcely any soldier 
exceeded 26, the former ratio may be held to oorre^ond very nearly with the latter ; 
consequently, on his own native coast, even with all the advantages enjoyed by tho 
British soldier, the Negro exhibits a liability to mortality for which it is extremely 
difficult to account. 

There is one circumstance, however, which, independent of climate, may liavo 
in some measure oontribiuted to this. As already stated, recruits can seldom bo 
obtained except among the recently liberated slaves, whose constitutions liavo no 
doubt, in many instances, been deteriorated by their previous sufferings on ship- 
board, and thou^ a due exercise of medical discrimination at infection is in general 
sufficient to guard against the introduction of sickly or unfit persons into the 
service, yet even the most scrapulons care must be inadequate to detect those 
latent diseases of which the seeds may have been sown in the ill-ventilated holds 
of slave-ships, and which may prevent the recruit from ever becoming a healthy 
soldier. To obviate this, it was at one time proposed, that none shoidd bo enlisted 
till their oonstitutions had been tested by a residence of some months in the colony ; 
the proposition was, however, rejected, because where the necessaries of life could 
be obtained so easily the liberated slave would soon succeed in earning his livelihood 
in some way more congenial to his habits and feelings, than submitting to tho re- 
straints and discipline of a military life.^ 

Data oonoeming ctirrent discharges are apparently not available,® but 
the disbandments effected in 1817 and 1819 have been reported upon. 
The soldiers pensioned in these two years are generally treated as a 
separate addition to the population of the Colony, and soldiers pensioned 
in 1817-20 (and thereafter) are also dealt with as a separate group in 
the census statistics of 1820, 1822, and 1826, but as these soldiers were 
largely Liberated Africans originally landed in Sierra Leone and as their 
descendants were apparently merged into the bulk of Liberated Africans, 
it seems more appropriate to deal with them at this place. 

When Senegal and Goree were restored to France the following Order, 
dated Horse Guards, 28 February 1817, was issued: 

The establishment of the Eoyal African Craps is reduced to ton Compaiuos of 
100 rank and file, and to form the four black Companies into time, and to i-ediicc 
those who exceed that establidiment, when the force to he retained at Simti Leone 
will be one Eruopean and three Black Companies, and six to be sent on to tho Cape 
of Good Hope.® 

Thereupon, 192 or 193 black soldiers were discharged from the Royal 
African Corps in April 1817 ; many of them were settled with their families 
at Waterloo and Hastings.* Shortly thereafter it was decided to withdraw 

» Stotiaioa Re:ports on the Siehmes, Mortaiity, &c., 1840, pp. 15-16. See also SeporUs madt in 
1844 vnd 184S by BuHb, & c ., p. 2C. 

* See ^ this connexion iZejMrt of Commimoners ofhiquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 16: ‘ The Military 
reconis in the office of the brigade major, do not specify the number of African soldiors dis- 
charged and settled in Sierra lieone subsequently to 1819; and no records of tho comraiasariai 
department (by which ttie pensioners are paid and accounted for) being preserved in the colony, 
except thwe kept by ttie officer actually in charge; it has been found impracticable to account 
accurately either for the number from time to time disbanded, or for the cause of the diminution 
which has since occurred.* 

* Crooks, Bistoriced Records, p. 101. 

* See ibid. ; Papers rsUMag to Sierra Leone ISSO, p. 91 ; and Crooks, Short Uietoty, p. 72. 
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iihfi lemaming detachment of the Boyal AMcan Corps and to garrison 
the British settlements on the West Coast of Africa with troops stationed 
in the West Indies. 

On the 23r(l and 24th May, 1819, the headquortei-s and five Companies of tlio 
2nd West India Regiment, oomposed of negroes, arrived from Jamaica to replace 
the African Corps in the Sierra Leone oommand.^ 

Upon the arrival of these troops, ‘the Detachment of the Royal African. 
Corps stationed at Sierra Leone was disbanded* •* . The Eniopeans were 
sent home to be discharged on their arrival in En^and. Of the black 
soldiers 65 were transferred to the 2nd West India Regiment, and 116 
were discharged.* 

Independently from the garrisoning of the African settlements there 
came other troops from the West Indies for the sole purpose of being 
disbanded and settled in Sierra Leone.* 

April 3rd [1819] — Three hucge transports anchored in the harbour, having on 
boa:^ the 4th West-Ihdia regiment, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Nixon, from Gibraltar. The regiment wae ordered here for the purpose of being 
disbonded — the men to receive rations until they provide for themselves, and after- 
wards aUowed pensions ; to the infirm 8d, and to the able Sd, per day. Thus this 
colony has received a valuable addition to its numbers of upwards of eight hundred 
tried brave men. His Majesty’s government having thus liberally rewarded these 
warriors with a little industry, they will be able to support themselves with comfort. 
His Excellency settled nearly three hundred of these were [men ?] xmder the charge 
of Captain Stopuey, near the mouth of the Wltale River, twenty miles from Free- 
town; the place henceforth to be called York, and the porisli, Frederick: fifty men 
were sent to Kent. Another settlement, about two miles before the Gambia island, 
was formed under the charge of Lieutenant Gonne, named WdUngton, pariah Arthnir, 
and the remainder of the corps, with the bond, xmder the superintendonce of Lieu- 
tenant Ffikington, has been settled on Eing’s Ground, near the sawmill. The spot 
was selected for the purpose of enabling them to support themselves by their labour 
in Freetown. The men were chosen from among the best behaved of the corps; 
and, it is to be hoped, that they wUl soon superintend the Kroomen, who, coming 
here for the sole purpose of raising money, and never forming any matrimonial 
connections, keeping their oountiy fashions, can never ijrovc truly useful.^ 

It would seem, therefore, that about 1,100 men from the Royal African 
Corps and the 4th West India Regiment were discharged in Sierra Leone 
in 1817 and 1819. But the records in this matter are not clear. The census 
returns of 31 December 1818 do not show any discharged soldiers® and 
the census returns of 8 July 1820, which list 1,216 ‘People discharged from 
the late 4th West-Ind. Regt. Royal Afr. Corps and 2nd W.I. Regt.’ 

* Crooks, Biaiorical Records, p. 109. The force included 341 non-oommissioued oilluors and 
men who were distributed os follows: Sierra Leone 194, Gambia 106, Isles do Lus 34, Banana 
Island 7 ; see Caulfeild, History oftl:e 2nd Ball. West India Regiment, p. 37. (A few sergeants WMS) 
guropeans; see Statistical Reports on Sickness, Sea,, 1840, p. 6.) 

•* See Betum of 24 June 1819, Crooks, Historical Records, p. 109. The soldiers diselLargc:d in 
1817 and 1819 from the Boyol African Corps were no doubt, practically all, Liberatod Africans. 

’ It seems safe to assume that most of them were captured slaves who hod boon brought from 
Sierra Leone to the West Indies. See also in this connexion Alaequeen, t 'otonUd Cmitromrsu, 
pp. 106, 123-4. 

* The Royal Omette and Sierra Leone Adsertiser, 12 June 1819, p. 196. 

■■ They were probably omitted like the soldiers on acrive service. 
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(976 men, 183 women, 24 boys, and 34 girls), are accompanied by a Note 
saying: 

The Increase of Population in the Peninsula since last Censxm, 3 Ist December 
1818, is 2,0S6 Persons ; which includes . . . 1,030 disclrarged Soldiers and Familio 
of the 2nd and 4th West India Regiments and Royal Afi-ican Corps.'- 

The meaning of the figure 1,030 is not clear. It cannot refer to the 
total number of people discharged from the three military units (including 
those discharged in 1817) since it is much smaller than the figure repre- 
senting the discharged people living on census date. If, on the other hand, 
it represents only those discharged after the census of 1818 it would be 
misleading since the apparent increase of 2,956 in the population includes 
not only the people discharged since 1818 but also those diHcliarged in 
1817 (and apparently omitted at the 1818 census). 

Other writers each tell a quite different story : 

It appears . . , from the Military Return . . . that 1 92 block soldici-s were diacliargi-d 
upon the reduction of the African corps in 1817 ; and by tlio census of 1822," it will 
be seen that in the course of 1817 and 1818," 1,030 black soldiers wore discliatged 
from the 2d and 4th West India regiments, and added to the colonial population ; 
making a total of 1,222 men and their families.* 

... on the disbandment of the 4th West India Regiment and Royal Afrioiui Corps. 
1,222 black soldiers and their families were, in 1819, sent to form villages on groiuid 
allotted to them in various parts of the peninsula^" 

In April, 1819, the 4th West India Regiment arrived in Sioriu Leone from the 
West Indies, and the regiment was disbanded on reduction and located in the Colony. 
These, together with some Black soldiers, discharged fi-om the 2nd West Imlia 
Regiment, added 1,030 to the colonial population.* 

In April, 1819, twelve hundred and twenty-two of these men were discharged 
time-expired, being from the 2nd and 4th battalions (the latter coming dii-ect fiem 
service in the West Indies), and joined the colony.* 

It is out of the question that as many as 1,222 men were (iischarged 
from the West India Regiments. The figure 1 ,222 evidently represents the 
sum of 192 men discharged from the Royal African Corps in A])ril 1817 
and of 1,030 men, women, and children discharged at a later date. It 
certainly excludes the wives and children of the soldiers dischax'ged in 
April 1817 from the Royal Afirican Corps. But whether it includes all the 
people discharged from the two West India Regiments between A])ril 
1819 and July 1820 or only those pensioned at the disbandment of the 
4th West India Regiment in April 181 9, and whether it includes the people 
discharged from the Royal African CoriJs after April 1817 it is impossible 
to tell. 

* AecomU rdatiiifi to Poputation, &o., of Sierra Leone, 182.5, p. 18. 

* Should read 18^. 

* Should evidently read 1819 or 1819 and 1820, as no soldier arrived fi-oni tlie Wt-st Indies 
before April 1819. A siznilar mistake is to be found in Maegregor Laird's Monioraiiduin subiuitted 
to the Committee on the West Coast of Africa (see Seport, 1842, Part I, p, 570), while Kenneth 
Macaulay reported ertoneously: ‘In 1820 and 1821 the West-India regiments arrived at Sierra 
Leone, and were disbanded there’ {The CtHony of Sierra Leone vindicateti, p, 13). 

* Meport of the Oommieeioners of Inquiry, 1827, First Part, p. 10. 

' Major TuUoch, Statistical Reports on Siehieas, See., 1840, p. 3. 

Crooks, Hietory, p. 96. ’ Butt-Thompson, p. 140, 
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The census of 1 January 1832 showed 1,103 discharged soldiew (includ- 
ing families)^ as compared with 1,316 on 8 July 1820,* and the fJomrais- 
sioners of Inquiry reported in 1827 that ‘by the return which the Gora- 
missariat furnished of the number paid on the quarter ending in March 
1826, the total (independent also of those at the Isles de Los) is 049’.* 

Major TuUoch, afber having pointed out that ‘recruits can seldom be 
obtained except among the recently liberated slaves, whose constitutions 
have no doubt, in many instances, been deteriorated by their previous 
sufferings on ship-board’,* said: 

Making all due allowance, however, for tliis probable source of uniiuallhiiicHS 
among the troops, there is abundant evideiioe tliat tho climate is by no monns 
favomable even to the negro race. In the years 1818 and 1819, as previously stated, 
1,222 black soldiers were discharged at Sioi-ra Leone, not in consequenoo of ago and 
infirmities, hut owing to tho reduction of their corps. They arc described as having 
been mostly in the prime of life, and of quiet, sober, industrious habits ; each received 
a pension of from 6d. to 8d. per day, which, with an allotment of lna<l an<l the 
produce of their daily labom, placed them in comparative afhuonce ; yet, under all 
these favourable ciroumstonoes, at tire census of April 1826 they wore reduoeti by 
death to 849, making a total mortality of 273 in eight years, or in the ratio of 3 1 per 
thousand annually, which corresponds to the mortality among pensioners in tliis 
country about the age of 65, whereas these men could not have averaged above 40.® 

But I doubt whetber any conclusions concerning mortality can be drawn 
from the available data. The figure 1 ,222, as shown above, is of dubious 
value, and one should rather compaie the 949 pensioners listed in the 
first quarter of 1826 with the 975 discharged men enumerated at the census 
of 8 July 1 820. This comparison might at first sight suggest an unbelievably 
low mortality, but it may well be that a number of soldiers were pensioned 
between 1820 and 1826 and were, therefore, included in tho 1826 Betum. 

The census taken on 30 June 183J in the villages* did not reveal the 
total number of discharged soldiers.' The census taken in the third quarter 
of 1831 in Freetown® showed 269 ‘Discharged Soldiers and Families’. 
A ‘General Statement of Population of Villages’® for 30 June 1832 showed 
587 ‘dischai’ged soldiers’. Apparently the only later census which re- 
corded separately the number of military pensioners was that of 1848 
which showed 291 such people.^ It is obvious that it provides no basis of 
comparison with the earlier Returns . 

Emigration. The term emigration as used in this section covers both 
forced and voluntary emigration. 

* See Acamnta relating to Population, &c. of Sierra Leone, 1825, pp. 19-21. 

‘ Both figuree excluded the small detachments on the Isles de Los, 

* Meport, Kist Part, p. 16, The total number of people ‘settled in the Isles de Los’ was 28; aec 

ibid., p. 2U. The census taken in April 1826 showed 328 fewer discharged soldiers than tho 
limtary Return (see ibid., p. 21), but the census was quite inoomplete in many respects. Blue 
Boot 1S!6, p. 26, said: ‘There are about 1,000 pensioners discharged from tho 2nd and 4th West 
India Regiments and Royal African Corps, residing in Ifroetown and in tho Liberated African 
Villages; the Islands do Loss, and the Gambia.’ * Sco p. 122 above. 

® Slatidtical Reports on SirttKim, 1840, p. 10. “ See G.O. 207, vol. cxi. 

’ No data are given for Wellington, where 177 were returned a year later. Tlio total for the 
other villages was 419. 

“ iSce C.O. 207, vol. oxi. “ Sec C.O. 207, vol. cxxvii. 

“ See Stele <tf Colonial Poseensions HSH, pp. 304-6. 
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(1) A few Liberated Africans were transferred from Sierra Leone to the 
Gambia shortly after the establishment of this settlement, ^ and from 1 829 
on considerable numbers were sent there,® but ‘when Lieutenant-Governor 
Mackie assumed office in 1838, he utterly condemned this system of indis- 
criminate immigration and refused to receive any more liberated Africans 
from Sierra Leone’.® The total number ‘transferred to the Gambia and 
established in this settlement’ amounted to 2,914.* Transfers to other 
settlements were quite unimportant.® 

(2) The other form of forced emigration occurred in connexion with 
the Mdnapping or purchasing of Liberated Africans. Thorpe said in 1815 
that many were ‘kidnapped and inveigled from the Colony’.* Chief 
Justice Jeffoott stated in a Speech to the Grand Jury at the Session held 
on 2 June 1830: 

I have every reason to believe, that whereas there have been imported into the 
Colony of Sierra Leone within the last ten years, upwards of 22,000 Africans, who 
have obtained their liberation, and have been located here at the expense of the 
British Govenunent . . . there are not now to be found in the whole Colony above 
17,000 or 18,000 men! That this decrease does not arise from any disproportion in 
the number of births to that of deaths, I need only refer you to tho fact, tliat witliin 
the last year, and that one of the most fatal known in the Colony, tho proportion 
of births to deaths was as seven to one. Judging from this ratio, and making every 
allowance for the necessary casualties, there ought to have been at tho present 
moment, an increase of population to the amount of at least, one-lialf upon tho whole, 
instead of such a diminution as I have stated. What then is the conclusion to which 
I come, and to which every honest, unprejudiced, and right-thinking man must 
come, upon the subject J Why, appalling as the fact may be, and incredible as it 
must appear to many, that the Slave-trade is either directly carried on, although 
of course not openly and ostensibly, or that it is aided and abetted in this Colony.’ 

Lieutenaut-Govemor Findlay shared Jeffcott’s opmiou concerning the 
re-enalavement of Liberated Africans and discussed it in numerous dis- 
patches. 

To Under Secretary of State B. W. Hay, 9 June. By the flint opportunity 1 sliall 
be able to give you an Account of the trials at the Sessions, and some very extra- 
ordinary transactions connected with Slave dealing in this colony which I holievo 
has been carried on to a very great extent. 

Circumstances have transpired which leads me to this supposition, tuiil X appre- 
hend there will be suflSoient proof found to lead to conviction, but until then I 
cannot make any official report of it, I shall however give youthe earliest information.® 
To the same, 20 June. A Man of the Name of Tho® Edwai'd Cowan a liberated 
African has been convicted of a crime which I feai- has been too pix'valoiit hero for 
some time back, that of kidnapping and conveying from tho Colony a Boy for tlui 
purpose of being sold into Slaverj-. This is not the first instance of tho kind wliich has 
See Table, p, H6 above. 

® See PaptTt rdatiiig to aierra Leone 1830, pp. 21, 3{M>, and Urav, Hidorif of Ute. (Itindm, 
pp. 358-60. ‘ p_ 

See statement by Lteutenant-Govemor Huntley before Ooinmittcc on West Uoast of Africa, 
33 May 1841, Report, Part II, p. 212. 

® Up to 9 July 1814, 68 had been apprenticed out of tho Oolouy and 12 liad lieen brought as 
servants to Goree (see Ninth Report of African InstiUUion. ISIS, p, 03). In 1826, 40 men and 
15 women were sent to Ascension (see Table, p. 110 above), 

‘ Thorpe, Postscript to Replg, p. 10. 

’ Charge delivered by JeffcoU, p. 5. » C.O. 267, vol. oiii. 
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taken place here, indeed I feai it has been carried on to a very great extent eltho’ 
the persons have not yet been detected, I have been informod that Eivo Boys liavo 
been carried ofl from some of the Mountain Villages in a Night, and never hoard 
of by any Person in the Colony afterwards. The Mon Cowan who is now under 
Sentence of imprisonment and hard labour for Hive Years was employed by tho 
Missionaries as an under teacher in the School at Bathurst, and tho Boy ho oonveyod 
to the Bullum Shore for the purpose of Selling was one of his own pupils but 1 
apprehend there are porsons in this Colony possessed of more Capital and who 
move in a more respectable Society than Cowan did, deeply connected with Slave 
dealing. . . . 

P.S. I enclose to you a Copy of His Honor Chief Justice JeScotts Spooch to tlio 
Qiand Jury at the Sessions held on the 2<‘ June wlucli I trust will ultimately havo 
a Good effect on the Lahabitants of this Colony.^ 

To Secretary of State Sir George Murray, June. I am fully convinced from 
the kidnapping system which has been carried on here, were the British Government 
to give up the Colony to the management of the Merchants [on the some plan as 
Cape Coast] there would not be many liberated A&icans loft in it in a few years.° 

To E. W. Hay, 17 July. I regret in having now to acquaint you for the information 
of the Bight Honorable Sir George Murray that since the last Sessions no loss than 
Seven men have been oommitted to take t^ir trial at the ensuing Sessions for similar 
Offences. 

I am astonished that this kidnapping system had not been detected long before 
this time, it has existed in the Colony for years past, and I do believe instead of 
Sierra Leone being a free Colony, Slavery has been carried on in it to a very great 
extent.* 

To the same, 11 Aug. I have already informed you of the kidnapping systom 
carried on here, yesterday I went to visit the Kissy Hospital with tho Colonial 
Surgeon, I was informed by the manager, that on the previous night a man come to 
the constable in charge of the sick in the house at the Water side, and requested him 
to sell one of the boys, for which he offered nine doUars, giving it, at the some timo 
to the constable, but finding the constable was about to procure some ossistanoo to 
secure him, he made his escape and left his money, he was persued to the water side, 
but he got into his canoe, and then threatened to shoot the constable ; I havo no 
doubt but many of the A&icons who have been missing were carried off in this way I‘‘ 

Sir George Murray, however, was not convinced. On 26 October he 
wrote to Pindlay: 

I have read with the greatest oonoem, and with no loss siuprizo, tho atatomonts 
made in Mr. Jeffoott’s Charge to the Grand Jury, respecting tho pruvoletioo of tliu 
Slave Trade in the Colony under your Government. ... It is almost suporfluous to 
remark, that an ofScer holding tho high and responsible situation of Chiof Justice, 
could not, without extreme inconvenience and impropriety, give the sanction of his 
name and station to public charges, affecting tho character of tho whole society and 
the reputation of every preceding Governor or Judge, upon light or doubtful grounds. 

I am the rather induced to make these remarks at present, bocauee I must confess 
that Mr. J efioott’s statements carry with them the appearance of much exaggeration 
and improbability.* 

* Ibid. He enclosed a printed copy of Jeffoott’s Charge which in the meantime had been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet ‘at the request of the Lieuteuant'Governor & Council’. 

* C.0. 267, vol. oiii. Sea also his Dispatch of the same date to R. W. Hay (ibid.). * Ibid, 

* Ibid. See, furthermore, hie Dispatohee of S Oct., 29 Nov., and 3, 6, 20, and 2S Deo. (0.0. 207, 

vole, oiv-ov). In his Dispatch of 20 Deo. he said : ‘ On the 12th Inst. His Majesty’s Ship “Favorite”, 
Captain Harrison, boarded a short distance from the mouth of the harbour, the French Brig “La 
Jeune Emeline” ftom the Sherbro, bound for Guadaloupe with 286 Slaves on board; a great 
number of them, speaking good EngHah, who I hove not the slightest doubt have been kidnapped 
from this Colony.’ s charge delivered by JeffcM. p. C. 
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He tlien allowed why he considered Jefifcott’s figures and conclusions to 
be incorrect.^ 

I have thought it right thus to record the grounds of my present distrust of the 
views of the Judge, in justice to the memory of the several Officers who have 
formerly administered the affairs of the Colony, and who aie directly implicated in 
the censure which the published Charge to the Jury conveys. I am, however, most 
anxious that every practicable method should be taken for ascertaining the trutli. 
With that view, you will immediately constitute a Commission or Board of Inquiry, 
at which you will yourself preside, assisted by the Chief Justice, the Advocate- 
General and suoh of Hjs Majesty’s Commissary Judges, or Judges of Arbitration 
under the Treaties with Foreign Powers, as may be able to render you then* assistance. 

You will add to the Commission any other persons whose co-operation you may 
deem useful, and who may themselves be entirely exempt from every suspicion of 
participation or oonnivonoe in the alleged infractions of the law.’ 

But the Committee of Enquiry, in its report dated 17 March 1831, though 
rejecting some of Jeffoott’s figures, fiilly supported his main conolusion. 

The Committee have to submit, that they have called before them such persons 
of all classes, as they were of opinion could afiord them most correct information; 
and from the evidence adduced, the Committee cannot but conclude that the 
nefarious system of kidnapping has prevailed in this Colony, to a much greater 
extent than was even alluded to in the Charge of the Cliief Justice to the Grand 
Jury in June 1830, as will fully appear in the evidence adduced.’ 

Some quotations may serve as an illustration:* 

Benjamin Campbell . . . saith, He is aware that the system of kidnapping lias 
prevailed in this Colony for the last 6 (five) years, and latterly to a very great extent. 
. , . On his late visit to the Bio Pongas, he made many inquiries to ascertain to what 
extent this kidnapping system prevailed, and the result has led him to believe tliat if 
he stated the annual export from that river, during the last three yeaxa to have been 
260 (two hundred and fifty) liberated Afiioans, the average would not be exaggerated. 

Deponent is of opinion that a great number of liberated Afiicans ore sent to the 
Gallinas for the purpose of being sold; and supposed the average to be about the 
same as he has already stated for the Bio Pongas. . . . 

Deponent believes the practice of kidnapping liberated Africans to have very 
much increased in the Colony during the last twelve months, owing to tire impunity 
with which it has been carried on for many years. The practice is principally carried 
on by the Mandingoes, and by the liberated Africans themselves.’ 

William Henry Savage (a legal practitioner in the Colony) . . . saith. That he lias 
been in this Colony for upwards of twenty -one years. During the government of 
the late Sir Charles McCarthy, this Deponent was sent to the Sherbro with a civil 
and military force, and brought back with him 116 (one hundred and fifteen) 
liberated Africans, who had been sold into slavery.* . . . 

* For details of this and other critidams of Jeffcott's figores see pp. Ill and 14.6 of this volume. 

’ Charge delivered by JeffeoU, pp. 7-8. 

* ‘The Conunittee have further to submit, that while the actual system of hidnappiitg has 
principally prevailed among theMandrirga tribes and liberated Africans themselves (who seom, in 
many instances, to have hut little gratitude for the favouis conferred upon them by Iho British 
Qovemment), they cannot refrain from remarking, that great facility has at the same time been 
afforded to the increase of the Slave-trade by the British merchants of the Colony, who have 
pnrohased vessels condemned in the Mixed Comirrission Court, as agents fur foreigners ; which 
vesselB have afterwords been brought into the Colony and again condemned, for a repeated infrac- 
tion of the Slave-trade Abolition Aot’ (ibid,, p. 10), 

* Tbs witnesses were examined between 7 January and 16 March 1831. 

* Charge delivered by JeffeoU, p. 11, 

“ These liberated Africans had apparently been persuaded to go to Sherbro and were re- 
enslaved there. 
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Deponent is aware that a great number of liberated Africans have been kidnapped 
and carried away by Mandingoes; many instances came to his knowledge during 
the six years he held the situation of Clerk of Police. Deponent has no doubt that 
fom- or five hundred liberated Afiricans might be recovered by means of a secret 
mission to the Mandingo country, conducted by a person possessing local information, 
and a knowledge of the native languages. There is not a slave town in Ma n d i ngo 
ooimtry, in which Deponent does not believe there are some liberated Africans. . . . 
There are a munber of idle bos^s, who run away firam their villages, or who having 
been confined in gaol, do not wish to remain in their villages, who axe picked up 
by the Mandingoes and their agents, and are carried away into the country. 

Sir Charles Macarthy took great interest in recovering the liberated Africans who 
were kidnapped. The succeeding Governors were so short a period in office, and their 
local knowledge was so small, that they were not enabled to exert themselves so 
much as Sir Charles Macaorthy. 

Deponent is of opinion, that the imperfect education given to the African by the 
Missionaries, instead of being of use, makes them idle and proud ; and that those who 
have received such education, sooner than work, would not scruple to commit any 
improper act, to gain means of ministering to their pride. 

In Sir Neil Campbell’s government Deponent was sent on a mission to recover 
(49) forty-nine men, who had been seized in the Sherhro by General Turner, but who 
had never been adjudicated. These people, in the absence of General Turner, were 
carried from the Colony. Deponent was furnished with a commission to follow them, 
and bring them back ; they were recovered, and afterwards adjudicated. 

Deponent has no doubt that a secret mission [to the Sherhro] would he the means 
of recovering (4 or 500) four or five hundred liberated Africans who have been 
kidnapped, at a very small expense.* 

John MaoCormaok (a merchant and Member of Council) . . . believes the system 
of kidnapping has greatly increased in the Colony of late years.* 

John Dean Lake (attached to the Courts of Mixed Commissions). Thinks, from 
what he has heard in these Courts [of Justice], that the Slave trade is increasing. 

Deponent has reason to believe, from the evidence adduced upon the several trials, 
that a great number of liberated Afeicans are kidnapped from the Colony, and that 
a great number are carried down to the Sherbro.* 

Logan Hook (Collector of Customs) . . . saith. That he has been in the Colony for 
thirteen years, during the whole of wlfioh period he believes the ssmtem of kidnapping 
has prevailed. . . . Deponent believes the Mandingoes from the opposite shore 
are generally the purchasers, but thinks persons residing in the C^ony are tlie 
kidnappers.* 

Frederick Campbell . . . saith. That he has been 15 (fifteen) years on this coast 
in the Colonial service .... Thinks a great many liberated Africans are kidnapped 
from the Colony, and taken to the Gallinas.* 

William Cole (Commissioner of Appraisement and Sale to the Mixed Commission 
Court since October 1824). Deponent believes the system of kidnapping has pre- 
vailed in the Colony for the last six or seven years. Thinks this system has been 
carried on by the liberated Africans themselves, who as masons and mechanics were 
formerly employed upon the public works, by which means they were enabled to 
procure luxuries for themselves aud families. Not being now able, from the stoppage 
of these works, to procure these luxuries by legitimate trade, they have been induced 
to turn to slave trading. The Government, in Deponent's opinion, have done every 
thing in their power to put a stop to this trade ; but it is carried on so systematically 
as to defy any police. The liberated Africans are the thieves; the Mandingoes the 
receivers.* 

* Chargi ddivered by Jeffeott, pp. 11-13. * Ibid., p. 13. 

* Ibid,, p. 14. * Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

* Ibid., pp. 19-20, See also his report to Assistant Supexintendeat Thomas Cole, 16 July 

1830 (0.0. 207, vol. oiii), ‘ Chargt delivered by JeffaM, p. 21. 

K 
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Walter Willifliu Lewis (Begistrar to the Courts of Mixed Coitunissiou). Deponent 
only recollects two or thiw instances of kidnapping, of which the Govei-nment was 
informed previous to his departure firom this Colony in 1828. When he returned in 
1829, the cirourestances became more conomon ; but owing to the very severe sickness 
which prevailed during that year, such active measures os were necessary to 
invBBtigate the several reports which reached the Government, could not bo tdken. 
The different departments, and especially the Seoretary’s office, were very deficient. 
After the sickly season, the repoirts relative to this system of kidnapping, became 
more frequent. Deponent was removed from the Colonial service at the latter end 
of 1829; but is aware, from private information, that there is no diminution in the 
extent of that system. In 1830, the oases became very notorious. Tlio moasuros 
taken by the present Government are well known. Those measures wero the first 
serious notice tsken of the very alarming and very rapidly growing ovil.' 

Maquis Smith . . . saith, That he is Clerk of the Crown in tliis Colony. That two 
persons only have been convicted of slave-trading prior to tlio arrival of Cliief 
Justice Jef^tt. These persons were convicted at the Quarter Sossioiw, bold in 
September 1829. Since the arrival of the Chief Justice, on the 2fltli April 1830, 
(14) fourteen have been convicted. Of these (10) ten were sentoncetl to hard labour 
in the House of Correction for five years, and (4) four wei-e sontenood to death, of 
whom the punishment has been oonomuted to hard labour for ( 10) ton years, and 
the other three respited during pleasure. 

Cases in which (26) twenty-six persons have been oonooniod, liavu been before 
the Police Office. Eleven of these persons were sent to trial. Forty-livo (46) porsons 
have been brou^t up for the ofience since the month of April 1 830, of whom eight ( 8 ) 
have not yet been tried.® 

Michael Broetor . , . saith, That he is a resident morohont of the Isles do Loss, 
where he has lived nearly twelve years. Deponent has hoard tluit tho system of 
kidnapping liberated Africans, and carrying them to the Bio Pongos, has pmvnilod. 
Deponent has not heard of its being carried on to any groat oxtoiit, until wiUiin tlio 
last twelve months.® 

Viscount Goderich, the successor of Sir George Murray, did not concur 
with the Committee, 

That tlie Slave-trade has been extensively carried on at Siorm Loono, is a foot 
which the evidence has unhappily placed beyond tho reach of oontruvoray ; but tlio 
just indignation which every man must feel at the disclosure of sueh a foot, must 
not be permitted to supersede that calm and dispassionate inquiry, which is nocos- 
sory in order to take a correct view of the evil, and to form a clear dooision ns to tho 
practical measures necessary for ite prevention in future.* 

He discussed in detail the various sets of figtires and came to the 
conolusiou: 

Mr. JeSoott’s Charge to the Crond Jury, therefore, when thus brought to tho tost 
of sober inquiry and calculation, must, I fear, bo considered as higiily oxaggoratod ; 
and I cannot but fear, that, owing to his short acquaintonco with tho Colony, ho 
has been induced to give his offioial sanction to the publication of statements which 
are not to be depended upon aa correct. 

But while I regret, as altogether exaggerated, the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Jeffcott in his Charge to the Grand Jury, I have learned, with the doopost concern, 
that the esistenoe of a Slave-trade, supplied by the liberated Africans, and carried 
on systematically, cannot admit of any reasonable doubt. It is impossible to 
ascertain ite actual amount with any approach to accuracy. The statements of tho 
host-informed witnesses are merely conjectural ; and I shall not attempt tho hopoloss 

* Cluirge delivered by Jeffeott, pp. 36-0. 

* Itid., p. 31, 


® Ibid., p. 30. 
* Ibid., p, 33. 
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and, indeed, the unnecessary task of determining a fact which they have left in 
muiih obscurity . , . 

To judge firom the available evidence, kidnapping of Liberated Afdoans 
within the Colony, as distinct from kidnapping of ex-slaves who had left 
the Colony, was not very frequent either before the lS20s or after the 
early 1830s.^ But purchase of ex-slaves was apparently still quite cus- 
tomary in the early 1840s. 

The purchase of liberated Africans was closely connected with the 
system of apprenticeship. The Order-in-Council of 16 March 1808 pro- 
vided, as shown above, that the Collector of the Customs should use his 
best endeavours to bind all such negroes as shall not be received into His 
Majesty’s services as apprentices to prudent and humane masters and 
mistresses. It stipulated also that an indenture be made for each appren- 
ticeship and that ‘in aU such indentures the master or mistress shall 
covenant ... to produce the apprentice, when requested by him, for his 
inspection — ^under a penalty equal to double the sum at which the ap- 
prentice would be valued if to be sold for a slave’.® But complaints of 
tbe lack of control exercised over these apprentices became ever more 
frequent in the course of time. Abuses were apparently rare in the first 
two decades.* Tbe Commissioners of Inquiry, in 1827, could still report : 

The younger apprentices, both male and female, are chiefly employed as domestics, 
many of them without indentures ; and edthou^ no instances have come within 
onr knowledge of their having sufiered from tbe negleot of this precaution, it will 
not he denied that the omission leaves an opening to abuse, whioh cannot be too 
cautiously guarded against.® 

Chief Justice Jeffcott, in his Charge on the Subject of the Slave Trade, 
did not mention specifically the sale of apprentices, and the same is true 
of all witnesses heard by tbe Committee of Enquiry which investigated 
hk charge, except one. 

John Weeks (27 January 1831) . . . sayth. That he was formerly in charge of the 
school at Regent. ... he has no doubt, that were an investigation into the number 
of liberated African apprentices in the villages to be instituted, it would be found 
that a great lunuber of them had disappeared, and these. Deponent has no doubt, 
have principally been sold as slaves.' 

> Ibid., p. 30. 

’ Surgeon Peter Leonard of the Boyal Navy wrote in 1833: ‘By his Majesty’s brig Plnmper, 
lately arrived from tbe river Pongee, I have learned that there are npwards of a hundred Africans, 
recently liberated and located at Sierra Leone, who have been kidnapped from the colony, now 
detained in. the vioinity of that river, in readiness to he leshlpped again subjected to all 
the horrors of a slave hold’ (Records of a Voyagetothe W e^em Coast of Africa 1SS0~3Z, pp. 73-80). 
Bat Captain James Edward Alexander who visited the Freetown jail in October 1334 reported: 

. thirty persons were convioted of attempting to kidnap liberated Africans. But since the 
execution of a negro for this offenoe some thus sinoe, there hu been no repetition of it’ (Narrative 
of a Voyage of Observations, p. 104). ' Abstract of Acts far aboUshing fhe Slam Trade, pp. 33-40. 

' Thorpe, it is true, said in 181S that Kenneth Macaolay entrusted Liberated Africans ‘to pei- 
BODs who sold or placed them in slavery ; that he has negleoted to make suspected persons, to whom 
they were intrusted, account for them’ (Fostseript to Reply, pp. 10-11). ‘Woodbine, the 
master of a vessel, to whom some were iut^ted, having sold them in the adjacent Bivers, re- 
turned to the Colony and was not punishedl’ (ibid., p. 10). 

' Report, First Part, p. 64. See also ibid., Appendix B, No. 16. 

• Charge detivered by Jeffcott, pp. 18-19. 
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Surgeon Peter Leonard, on the basis of his experiences in 1830-2, wrote : 

By fliD. application, any person in the colony of respectable appearance may have 
several liberated African (duldren apprenticed to him for a certain number of years 
on paying a trifling sum, — tlie price of mdenture, which amounts to ten slullings, 
and stipulating to feed and clothe them durmg the period of thou’ apprenticeship. 
These children have frequently disappeared, and no satisfactory accoimt given of 
them. It IS found that they have generally been purchased from their niastors by 
the Mandmgoes for about £6, and by them agam sold to regular slave agents, who 
are engaged to collect cargoes for vessels Isnng m the rivers adjacent to the Peninsula.^ 

Commissioner of Inquiry, R. R. Madden, reported in 1841 : 

The system of apprenticeship should ... be done away with, and the children 
taken from those with whom they have been, in a great many instances, most 
improperly placed. . . . The very payment of the 20s. fee made by tlie master on 
receiving a liberated African as an apprentice is looked upon as a payment made of 
the purchase of the freedom of the child ; and those who raised that foe from 10s. to 
20s. in order to enhance the value of their services, and os thoy thought to seouro 
a better or a richer class of masters for the apprentice, committed a voi'y great 
mistake, for the more the negro masters pay for the children, the moro titlo thoy 
consider they have to their labour, and even to their liberty ; and tho instaucoH am 
by no means rare where the children have been sold to tho MandmgooH, and havo 
been carried into slavery and agoia captured by our oruisors. Lieutenant Hill, of 
the Saracen, is cognizant of one case of capture where an omancipatod nogro had 
been three times captured and emancipated.* 

(3) The Order-in-Counoil of 16 Maroh 1808 contained no instmctioiiB 
as to what the OoUectoi of the Customs should do if captured slaves 
expressed the wish to return to their native country. But Governor 
Columbine, in a report written in 1811, said: 

. . . whenever any of them have desired to return to their own coimtry, and suoh 
return has been deemed practicable, they have been allowed to do so ; being ilrst 

1 Leonard, pp. 81-2 Bonkin, who viBited Sierra Leone in 1834, expressed tho same opinion in 
much stronger terms ' That portion of each oaptured oorgo which consists of ohildron under four- 
teen years of age, and which is distributed amongst the negro population of the colony generally, 
is liable to a second exportation As long as any negro whatever may bny a boy fiom tho ICing's 
Yard on payment of ten diillingB, and hold possesBion of him without at any time bemg called upon 
to account for the child, or even to produce him, so long will many be induced to transfoi thoir 
young wards for five pounds each to the Mandmgo merchant. The whites coll tho child so pur- 
chased from the King's Yard an apprentice; the blacks uniformly term it a slave. 1 cannot con- 
ceive a system better adapted to favour the slave-trade than that of appionticeship at Kiorra 
Leone it is so regarded by the blocks on the spot; and was, without doubt, ono of tho grounds on 
which the plain-spoken Eouloh rogue All founded his assertion that, of all spots in Afiioii, Freotown 
was most favourable to the slave-dealer’ {The Whrie Man’s 6iave, vol ii, pp. 91-2. Kce also ibid., 
p. 108). See furtheimoiem this connexion Bott-Thompson,p 162' ‘Those weio called “protoutod” 
children But there was no register kept of such, no personal supervision by tho King’s Yard 
ofidcials, no periodic visitation of the homes where they hved. There were no penalties and no 
punishments for those “protectois” who failed to produce their charges when the protected pound 
was said to end “Biun away” was accepted os sufficient explanation — and anothci victim handed 
over ’ See finally the statement by ex-6ovemor Campbell before the Anti-Slavery Convention, 
22 June 1840: ‘There was a fee of 10s. on hmding the apprentice, and it went into tho pocket of 
the Governor; and the consequence was, without wishing to reflect on those who preceded mo, 
a great mduoement to grant apprenticeship indentures’ {Proceedings, p 602) 

* Repott of Committee on West Coast of Afrtea,Paxt11,'p.2Sl. See also ibid.. Part T, pp 161,260, 
271-2, 663, Partn, pp. 324, 327. Seefurthermorethefollowmg statement by Butts ■ ‘ In the month of 
December 1844, it came to my knowledge that on board of the xinzes lately made, having slaves on 
board, were four men who had been previously oaptured and here liberated . . the goveinoi oideied 
the depositiona of these men to he taken, and warrants were issued for the apprehension of somo 
parties, residents of Sierra Leone, for slaving’ {Repot ts made in 18i4 and 1845 by Bvita, &c., p. 33). 
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provided with a Paper under the hand and seal of the Governor, certifying that they 
are to be considered as his people and under his protection, which is looked upon 
according to the customs and law of Africa, to be a sufficient security against further 
molestation.^ 

A statement prepared by the Superintendent of Captured Negroes, 
Kenneth Macaulay^, shows that 419 out of 5,925 slaves received up to 
9 July 1814 had ‘left the colony, being chiefly natives of the surrounding 
Timmanee, Mandingo, BuUom, and Soosoo countries’. The Directors of 
the African Institution, referring to this statement, say that ‘419 appear 
to have returned to their native home in the neighbouring country but 
Thorpe challenged this conclusion : 

Then the Committee assert ‘That 419 appear to have returned to their Native 
home’, because the supermtendant’s Report states that 419 left the Colony, surely 
that IS not a proper construction to make on such a Report, for if 419 were criminally 
suffered to depart from tlie Colony of their own accord, so far from being restored 
to their native home, they would have been thrown into slavery before they had 
advanced thirty miles . . . 

But quite apart &om the fact that the Administration was not in a 
position to know how many of those who left the Colony actually returned 
to their homes, the meaning of the statement that 419 Liberated Africans 
left the Colony is not clear. Permission to leave the Colony was apparently 
given in only a few cases. The Return of Ships Condemned covering the 
years 1808, 1809, 1811, and 1812® shows that 10 persons ‘returned to their 
own country by permission of the Governor* in 1811, while 2 ‘deserted’ 
in 1809, 68 m 1811, and 14 in 1812, but these figures evidently do not 
include all those who left the Colony. Aoocnrdiag to the Bietum showing 
the disposal of the Liberated Airioans received in 1808-33,® only 80 persons 
‘returned to their country, at their own request, by leave of the Governor ’ 
in 1809-15, 3 in 1828, and 30 in 1830.^ It is possible, on the other hand, 
that the total number of captured slaves who had lefb the Colony exceeded 
419 since the Administration’s accounts of what became of the Liberated 
A&icans were quite defective.® Nor did these accounts improve in the 
following decade, as is proven by the statements made by the Chief 
Superintendent of the Liberated A^can Department, IKIf . Cole, before the 
Commissioners of Inquiry on 28 February 1826; 

Q — ^Is it your opiuiou that any cousiderable number of the Liberated Africans 
who had been Located m the YiUages, have from tune to time abandoned the Settle- 
ment and removed towards the Interior T 

^ Jtepoit of ComimastoiMTa on Coast of Africa, 1811, p. 3. 

^ See Table, p. 114 above. ’ !nioipe, A Letter to WUherforee, p. xziv. 

* Ibid., pp. zu-xm. See also to Special Bepott of African InaMutton, 1815, p. 41, and 

Postacript to Beply, p. 12. ^ See Table, p. 114 above. ” See Table, p. 116 above. 

^ Thorpe stated that he had only ‘heard of a sohtary uistanoe of an attempt to send some 
Jollifies home’ {Beply to Special Report of African In^ilution, p. 41). He says, on the other hand, 
that owmg to cruel treatment ‘m Gkivemor Columbme’s admmistration, many captured Negroes 
fled from the Colony’ {Poatacrtpt to Beply, p. 10). 

‘ Thorpe said that if the Superintendent of the captured Negroes ‘was forced to account for 
those dehvered to his charge, (as he is bound to do,) hundreds would be proved missing’ (ibid., 
p. 11). But those missmg certainly mduded also Africans who had not lefb the country volun- 
tarily but had been kidnapped and sold to slave traders. 
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A — that a great portion of those settled in the Mountain Villages have 
abandoned them) I believe a number of them have vrandered mto the Intei'ior. 

Q — Have you any means of stating their number 7 

A — I have not. 

Q — ^Do the Village Superintendents report to you when any of the Liberated 
Africans remove from the Settlemonts without then? knowledge and authority 7 

A — ^Th^ do of those supported by Government or employed on Public Works. 
It frequently occurs that those who receive no support from Government leave the 
Villages, and hve on their Farms, which frequently lay at a considerable distance 
from any settlement, and therefore the Supermtondent lias not the powor of Imowing 
what ultimately becomes of them.^ 

The Commissioners themselves reported that the scanty Village Returns 
at their disposal indicated a considerable emigration. 

None of these Returns embraces a period of more than six yoars, and yot it will 
be seen that, during these years, 3S4 persons, chiefly liberated Africans, hod witih- 
drawn themselves from these six villages, m a manner of which no account could 
be given; of these 147 hod left one village, at wliich the same suporintondoiit had 
been constantly resident, almost from if» first establislimont. If this could occur 
in a village so circumstanced, it will be inferred tliat a larger proportion may, in 
a similar maimer have left those wlndi were frequently or long without any 
supermtendent.* 

Chief Justice Jeffcott, in discussing the apparently enormous decrease 
in the number of Liberated Abricans, did not mention voluntary emigration, 
and the Committee of Enquiry which investigated his ‘charge’ was in- 
structed to ascertain the facts concerning such emigration. But it had to 
report that ‘the evidence relative thereto is very contradictory’. 

Mr. Thomas Ckile, however, from his oMcial situation, and the nature of liis duties 
in the Liberated African Department, is more likely to be correct m hia evidence on 
this point, than any other person in the Colony can be . . . .* 

Actually the evidence of the Assistant Superintendent of Liberated 
Africans, Thomas Cole, was not very illuniinating. He testified on 9 
February 1831: 

That he cannot state whether the liberated A&icans, from the neighbouring 
countries, are generally in the habit of ret\iining to their native country or no. Tlie 
Soosoo men are sometimes in the habit of returning, but Deponent does not tliink 
any great number could return without his Imowledge, it bemg the duty of the 
managers to report the circumstance to him. ... In cases where liberated Africans 
have applied for leave to return to their own country, or where tho chiefs have 
applied for such leave for them, they have been allowed to return. Africans of tlie 
Cussoo Nation have rarely been brought into the Colony imtil within tho last tliroo 
or four years, and even then not in very great numbers. Within the last four years 
probably (800) eight hundred of tins nation have boon imported from the windwai'd, 
and of these possibly ( 250) two hundred and fifty may Imve returned to ihoir country.* 

Other witnesses said : 

J. MacCormock. Those hberated Africans who have been token in the wars between 
the Tunznonees, Sherbros, BuUoxus, Soosoos, Cussoos, Loccos, Annullos and Koran* 
kas, (i.e.) in the nei^bourhood of the Colony, and who have not been sold for slaves 

^ JS^oft, Appendix B, No. 9. 

* R&part, First Part, p. 21. See also Dispatch, from Major-General Tumor to Earl Bathurst, 
26 Jan. 1826, Papas rdatmg to Siena Leotie 1830, p. 6. 

’ Charge ddivered by Jeffcoit, pp. 9-10. * Ibid., p. 24. 
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for any crime, on thoir emancipation, universally voluntarily return to their native 
count^. Of theso there arc great numbers. Several have rotumed with the sanction 
of the Government. 

Many of the apprentices run away £rom their masters and mistresses, m conse- 
quence of harsh treatment, and many rather walk than go back to them ; and for 
fear, would allow themselves to be carried to any place voluntarily, even to be made 
slaves of again.^ 

W. Cole. Deponent believes that almost all the Oussoos return to their own 
country, their habits not at all fitting them for this Colony. This people are all 
agrioultunsts, and there is not sufficient land m this Colony for them to cultivate. 
D^onent has known several who have returned. This remark applies equally to 
women and children as to males. Cannot say what number of this nation may come 
into this Colony annually. 

In almost every native town near this Colony, hberated Africans will be foimd, 
apparently trading.* 

W. W. Lewis. Deponent is aware, from private information, that it is the practice 
of slaves taken from the neighbourhood of the Colony, to return to their native 
country. Thinks many of the male adults return. Deponent means tho inhabitants 
of the Sherbro, Fongas, and Nunez countries. 

Deponent does not think that the women and children return. The women form 
connexions here, which does away with their anxious desire of returning. 

Deponent recollects in 1824, a whole family who returned to their native country 
in the Bight of Bereira. It is Deponent’s impression, that it is a fair calculation to 
allow that ^ (one-third) of the male adults taken in the neighbourhood of this Colony, 
do return to their native country. 

Deponent thinks that the children, by the many comforts they procure in this 
Colony, are weaned from the love of their country so predominant among the Afiricons.* 

Viscount Goderich, in a Dispatch to Lieutenant-Govemor E^dlay, 
dated 18 January 1832, suggested that ‘voluntary returns of the Africans 
to their native country, whether from the natural love of home or to 
escape from ill-usage*,* were numerous, hut Henry William Macaulay, 
five years later, when questioned by the Committee on Aborigines, held a 
different view: 

To what do you ascnbe the preference of these Africans for remaming in tho 
colony rather than retunung to the country &om which they have been carried ofi ; 

1 Ibid , pp 13-14 

* Ibid., p. 21. Ten years later Colonel Doherty complained that so many Liberated Africans 
were ‘allured by the fertile lands that border on the peninsula along its eastern frontier. The 
proximity of the Cosaoo country on that side affords a special reason for such emigration. That 
flat and productive region is distant from Sierra Leone not more than three days’ journey, by a 
path which is open to it from Waterloo ; and, as the large unportations of captured people who are 
detamed near the Sherbro and Galbnas consist of Oossoos chiefly, those among them who havo 
not been slaves m then own oountry, generally avail themselveB of this facility of returning to it, 
and disappear very shortly from the colony. Within six months I have known 200 Coasoos to 
leave the settlement from one locatian ; nor do any means exist of oheckiag emigration from this 
cause, BO long as those people are located in Sierra Leone itself (Report to Under-Seoretary Hope, 
dated 27 Oct. 1841, Report from Committee on West Coast ofAfivsa, Port H, 1842, p. 363). 

* Charge by JeffeoU, p. 26. The reason why many adult males did not ‘form connexions here* 
was, of course, Ike great preponderanoo of men among the Liberated Afncans and, therefore, 
among the total population of the Colony. The mfiuence of 'the disproportion e-Kiafang between 
the sexes’ upon 1he emigratiou of male Liberated Africans was apparently diaousaed for the first 
tune by Colonel Doherty (see Report from Committee on West Coast of Aft tea, Port 11, 1842, p, 363). 
See also Grooha, Histoiy, p. 176: ‘Large numbers left the Colony and became meiged in the neigh- 
bounug tnbes, from whom they obtamed mvea and employment, without the trouble of cultivat- 
ing ground, buildmg houses, and startmg estabhahments of their own.’ 

* Charge by Jeffcott, p. 36. 
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is it, do you imagine, from their preference to habits of civilization ?— •! think they 
axe fully conscious of the improvement of their situation. 

From the TginHnafla with which they have been treated ? — ^Yes, from the kmdness 
with which they have been treated, and tiie superior comforts which they enjoy, 
I may also say, from their sense of personal security Another pomt, I thinlc 
it fair to mention, is, that I beheve it to be ahnost umversaJly the law throughout 
Africa, that a person who has been once a slave is always a slave, so tliat, even if 
they could return to their country, they would stand a great chance of being made 
slaves again ; for a great many of these Africans are sent into slavery on account of 
pretended crimes, for the benefit of the head man of the village, or tho king of the 
country ; and their return of course would only subject them to the same treatment 
again. It might not be so with regard to captives in war, but I have no doubt a great 
majority of the cases arise from pretended crimes charged upon these people. 

So that when once a man is taken from his native country, and sold as a slavo, 
there is no inducement for him to return to it ? — None whatever.^ 

During the first thirty years most of the Liberated Africans who left 
the Colony voluntarily M so for the purpose of returning to their homes 
in neighbouring countries. Migration to more remote territories was 
apparently rare and, for example, the Yorubas, who were very numerous 
among the captured slaves,^ remained in Sierra Leone. But in 1838 or 
1839 there sta^d an organized emigration to Nigeria, which the Govern- 
ment did not view with favour, and in 1841 there began emigration to the 
West Indies initiated by the Government. In a Dispatch to Lord John 
Russell, dated 20 March 1840, Governor Doherty said: 

I have the honour to acquamt your Lordship, that a pretty extensive and growing 
disposition exists at present among the liberated African population, both of Froo- 
town and the villages, to emigrate from the colony to their native oountrios to the 
southward and eastward. Some time ago, two smaill parties of 14 and 20 sailed for 
Badagry in the Bi^t of Benin ; of which the first were, at their own request, landed 
and left at the British settlement of Accra, while of the second no intelligenoe has 
yet been received. At this moment not fewer than 200 jiersons, belonging chiefly 
to the Houssa country and the kingdom of Yamba, lying east and west of the Niger, 
having subsoribed the amoimt of four dollars each towards the formation of a fund, 
have purchased with it a condemned prize-vessel, m which it was thoir mtontion to 
proceed to Badagry, and from thence to seek thoir native homes, at a distance of 
some hundred miles inland. But as with this party were about to embark 100 
children, I have deemed it imperative to prohibit for the present their departure and 
that of their parents. I have allowed passports for not moro than 44 mon and 17 
women, who are all persons without children, and of an age so mature os iniidorH 
them not likely to become the prey of the slave-dealer ; and I shall wait until I am 
made acquainted with your Lordship's sentiments m the matter, boforo I permit 
the others to follow. 

^ But see also ex -Governor CampbeH’s statement at the Anti-Slavery Convention, 22 June 
1840: ‘The liberated Afneans when located, were placed m a village with an allowance of a penny 
a day for three months, after which they hod to provide foi themselves . . . What was the icsult ? 
When I visited the interior of the country, I found hundreds who had voluntanly lofl their 
aUotments, and returned to slavery. On asking them whethei they would oome back, they rephed 
in the affirmative, but added, not to sit down whrae they were before. On inquiring tho leason, 
they replied, hecanse there was no food, no wife, they had now got both, and what more could 
they want. The foot is, the poor hherated Afneans were cost adiift to sluft for thomselveB* 
(FroceedmgB, p. 603) 

^ with Mtntitea of Evidence, Mmutes, 20 Mar. 1837, p. 30 

^ ‘About two-thirds of the Liberated Africans were Yorubas, members of a Southern Nigeria 
tribe* (Luke, ‘Notes on the Creoles’, p. 66). 
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1 have m vain cautioned them aU agamst the dangers to which they may expose 
themselves, m returning without protection to those parts of the continent, of bemg 
agam made captives, and agam sold mto slavery. They reply, that in tlieir own 
coimtnes they are free persons, and therefore not liable to be sold there, unless taken 
m war , and that m travelling through other territories in large bodies they encoimter 
no risk. They allege that in this colony they are retarded m the career of improve- 
ment, that no opportunity is afforded them of mcreasmg their means and further 
ameliorating their condition ; and certamly they receive little encouragement from 
the Maroons and settlers, or from Europeans themselves, who on all occasions prefer 
for employment the tribes of Eroomen and Timmanees. The villagers complain that 
they are without a market for their produce. And to these causes is, no doubt, to 
be added a restless spirit of change which appears to bo natural to Afincans.^ 

After having pointed, out that many Maroons and Nova Scotians had 
expressed the wish to emigrate to the West Indies^ he went on: 

But I am desirous of knowing from 3mur Lordship what course it would bo advis- 
able for me to pursue, m the event of any considerable number of hberated Africans 
being induced by their example to decitte upon removing likewise to the same part 
of the world.® 

Lord John Russell replied on 17 Jiuie 1840: 

I think that you have done right to discourage the designs of those liberated 
Africans who projected to leave the colony with children ; but you may very well 
allow emigration to Jamaica, Trinidad, and Bnti^ Guiana.® 

But it did not prove easy to stop emigration to Nigeria, though it 
never reached large proportions, live vessels sailed between 25 October 
1839 and 30 April 1841 to ‘Badagry and the Leeward Coast ^ with 273 
emigrants,^ and on 30 January 1842 the Officer administering the Govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone reported to Lord Stanley: 

Emigration, to a certam extent (not transatlantic, but from place to place along 
shore), commenced m the latter part of 1839, in the determination of a few liberated 
Africans who had saved some money to purchase a vessel for the purpose of enablmg 
them to revisit their own countries. 

The gross number of persons who have emigrated in this manner is, os near as 
con be ascertained, about 600.® 

On 9 July 1844 Lieutenant-Governor Fergusson wrote to Lord Stanley* 

Another circumstance to which the failure of transatlantic emigiation is, m some 
respects, owmg, is the system adopted of late years by bodies of liberated Africans 
of returmng to their own country. This, which commenced m 1838 or 1839, has of 
late years grown more and more a favourite measure. 

Between 600 and 800 persons, hberated Africans from Sierra Leone, are now 
established m the Yamba or Aku country; and so recently as the 12th of May 
ultimo, some families, numbering m all 162 persons, left this for Badagry, on their 
return to their own country, in a vessel which they had chartered at an expense of 
1,000 dollars.^ 

^ Sepmtfwm Committee oti West India Coloniea, 1842, pp. 553-4. ® See pp. 92-3 above. 

® Sepoitfrom Committee on West India Colonies, 1842, pp 664 

® Ibid * See ibid , p. 593 ® Ibid , pp 699-600 

’’ R^poita made in 1844 and 1845 by BiUts, &c., p 131 Oommiaaioner Butts Ba.id in his Report 
dated 13 Mar. 1846 ■ ‘I cannot allow ^at part of his Ezoellenoy’s despatch regarding the emigra- 
tion of people to Badagry to pass, without stating that these parties no sooner arrived m their own 
country than they took to slave-dealing, and that they even thought and talked of selling their 
own children when on board the vessel’ (ibid., p. 31). 
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No estimate seems to have been made at any later date, but Commander 
C. W. Riley, Royal Navy, on 26 March 1849, told the Committee on the 
Slave Trade that *a great many of the slaves who have been liberated at 
Sierra Leone have gone there [to Badagry] and settled’.^ 

Lord John Russell, in his Dispatch of 17 June 1840, had notified 
Governor Doherty that he ‘may very well allow emigration to Jamaica, 
Trinidad and British Guiana’. Nine months later he was ready to use 
the strongest possible pressure upon captured slaves to emigrate to the 
West Indies. In a Dispatch to Governor Sir J. Jeremie, dated 20 March 
1841, he wrote: 

... I am entirely opposed to any plan for taking the liberated Africans to the West 
Indies against their will. But, on the other hand, I consider that wo aro not bound 
to mamtain m the colony of Sierra Leone all the captured negroes who are sent 
thither, and that Africans landed there in future should, at the expiration of three 
months, be bound, 1st, to show that thoy are in a state to maintain themselves on 
the spot : or, 2dly, to signify their consent to emigrate to the West Indies ; or, 3dly, 
to leave the colony.® 

He said in the same Dispatch : 

I further consider that it is time to appoint an agent, whose duty it shall be to 
watch over the execution of the laws and regulations affecting emigration. I enclose 
a sketch of the instructions whidi you will give to that agent.® ... You will perceive 
that I have omitted to lay down any rule as to the proportion of females who may 
aooompany the male emigrants. Undoubtedly it would be desirable that the number 
of the former should equal the number of the latter; but it is obvious that the 
adoption of such a rule would have the effect of restricting emigration within limits 
HO narrow as to amount to a total prohibition. I should feel satisfied, therefore, if 
you could apply m all cases the rule adopted by the Legislature of Jamaica, which 
requires that the females accompanying male emigrants diould bo m the proportion 
of one-third.* 

Fvret iZejioff 184D, p. 28. ® St^tfrom Committee on West InAia Colonies 1842, p. 650. 

® The ' Heads of InstractioDS for the Govemment Emigration Agent for Sierra Leone, resident 
in that Colony’ (reprinted ibid., pp. 560-1) stipulated among other things: 

‘The emigrant) dionld have been resident upwards of at least sue weeks in the colony previously 
to their embarkation ... a necessary precaution to prevent dave dealers from bnngmg slaves to 
Sierra Leone to be exported as emigrants. 

‘Mamed couples of about 30 years of age should be considered as tho most eligible, and no 
emigrant should be above the ago of 46 years.’ 

A previous six weeks’ residence was also requested in tho Emigration Act of 28 Doc. 1841 (see 
Sietta Leone Acts 1811-48), but tho penod was reduced to four woelcs in the Emigration Act of 
13 Jon. 1843 (see ibid.). 

* Report from Ootnmittee on West IndmColoaies 1842, p. 550. Governor Light of British Guiana, 
on 17 July 1840, hod written to Loid John Busbell; ‘If hereafter enugiants should be obtained 
from Sierra Leone, the proportion should be at least one able-bodied peison in three; they should 
on no account come without their wives and famihes’ (ibid , p. 565). Later on. Governor Light 
changed his opinion. In a Dispatch to Lord Stanley dated 25 Jan 1844, he said. ‘The influx of 
emigrants from Sierra Leone has hitherto been on a very limited scale, and it has been very 
difficult to obtain even the pioportion of one-tliird being females. In more than one letter fiom the 
agent at Sierra Leone, he has stated that more emigraiits could be obtained, but as the women 
objected to qmt the country, ho was forced to refuse the offers of the men ... I consider it would 
be expedient and justifiable to abandon all reatrictionB as to sexes , tbe evil of dispioportion will 
cme itsdf ; the great object at present to be gained is to excite a desire to emigiato to this pro- 
vince amoi^t the natives of Africa’ (Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, Report 1845, 
pp. €0-1). In the meantime the Sierra Leone Emigration Act of 28 Dec 1841 had provided that 
(except as regards Kroomen) 'no Ship or Vessel carrying Passengers as Emigrants shall proceed 
on her voyage, without having on hoard a proportion of adult Females amounting to not 
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The expeotations oonoeming the niimber of Liberated Africans, willing 
to emigrate at once, were fantastic in certain quarters. Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton, who in February 1841 sailed from Trinidad to Sierra Leone in order 
to collect there emigrants and who returned with 186 passengers,^ was 
examined on 24 May 1841 by the Sub-Committee of the Agricultural and 
Immigration Society. 

What niunber of labourers do you think could be procured from Sierra Leone ? — 
Ten thousand could be immediately removed with the greatest advantage to them* 
selves, and to those they would leave behind. 

But if you think that only 10,000 labourers can be spared from Sierra Leono, this 
number would constitute a fraction only of the supply required by Trinidad, Quiana, 
and Jamaica. Are you aware of any olher sources from wliich labourers can be 
procured on the coast f — ^By proposing the removal of 10,000 only in the first 
instance, I anticipate from the rise of wages at Sierra Leone a stream of immigration 
from the interior, so that notwithstanding a continued and regular emigration of 
labourers from thence to the West Indies, I have every expectation that the jiopula* 
tion of Sierra Leone would gradually mcrease.^ 

At first, to be sure, it seemed as if the expectations of a mass emigration 
would be fulfilled. 


Transatlantic emigration commenced in April 1841, and was for some mnnfhp 
earned on with a degree of energy and success that threatened to dopopulate the 
colony. The great advantages of the West Indies were represented in glowing 
language, plenty of work, wages varying from Is. 8d. to 4s. 2d. per diem, liberal 
allowances of food, gratmtous medical attendance and mediome, and no compulsory 
labour; all these were freely ofiered, and produced an electrical effect among our 
population ; the public mind was violently agitated, ordmary avocations were neg- 
lected, distant visits were paid by persons anxious to canvass with each other the 


whole merits of the new toeaauxe, and its probable results on their future welfare. 

The first vessels obtamed their complement of emigrants with astonishing rapidity. 
The agents had in fact several hundred names enrolled of eager fo^ 

emigration, for whom no accommodation could be found in the vessels t-han about 


to proceed. The chagrin of the disappointed candidates was great, but they were 
consoled by the assurance that other and early opportumties would be afforded them. 

Meantime there arose m the mmds of tiie more shrewd and calculating, a certain 
measure of distrust and caution, which prompted them to wait the issue of tho first 
ejqienment, before resolving on that more extended measure of expatriation, to 
which, by the eagerness of the emigration agents, they were mvited. 

For this piupose they dotennmed to delegate certain persona to proceed with 
the first emigrant ship to Jamaica, Tnnidod, and Bemeroi’a, under on express 
imderstandmg that such delegates were to bo taken away free of expense, maintained 
wlule absent, and returned to Sierra Leone also free of ei^iense. . . . 

The enthusiasm created m the public mmd on the arrival of tho first emigrant 
vessels, subsided rather rapidly after they had sailed ; a calm survey of the whole 
matter induced a general idea that the comforts and advantages of Sierra Leone 
were not outweighed by the prospects held out by emigration. 

The delegates sent to Demerara returned to this colony in the Superior. They 
landed in a uniform of fine blue cloth, with scarlet cuff and collar, elegant forage 
caps, a scarlet waist-band, and fine cloth trousers. Tlicso adornments proved, in 
tlie event, to be a very great mistake ; intended, as they no doubt were, to allure 


less than one third part of the whole number of adult Emigrants embarked’. This provision was 
not eontomed m the Sierra Leone Emigration Act of 13 Jon. 1843 which repealed the Act of 
28 Deo 1841, but it was moorporated m an Act of 12 Oct. 1843, amnntliTi g the Act of 13 Jan. 1843 
1 See Repoitfmm Cornmmee on Weat India CeUoniet, 184S, p. fi93; Papers relative to West 
Indies. Antigm, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, p. 76. * Ibid.,p. 77. 
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emigrants, they had precisely on opposite effect , the scheme partook too much of 
artifice and delusion.^ 

The failure was attributed in part to the fact that emigration was 
conducted by private entei'prise. 

Towoi’da the end of 1842, the emigration from Africa soemod to liavo come to an 
end. It was proposed, therefore, by the representatives of tho West India body in 
iiliia couiitiy, that m order to inspun confidence, the Govomment sliould employ trans- 
ports of its own, which should be kept permanently sailmg between Sierra Leone 
and the West Indies, thus securing a certam communication both ways, giving 
greater facilities for sending coloured delegates from the West Indies to explain 
the advantages of those colomes, and also for giving a free passage back, after a 
certain period, to any immig rants who might wish to mtum to their own country.^ 

... to a certam degree this experiment succeeded, for the emigration did revive .... 
This degree of success, however, was not sufficient to justify the contmuance of the 
experiment, and the tranE^orts were, by the wish of the local autliorities, rolmquished. 
After this period, any suitable private ships which the owners wero willing to neiid 
on the diance of procuring emigrants were licensed 

The causes which checked emigration were described as follows: 

. . . the resident population did not emigrate, and for some time there was con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading liberated Africans to do so, partly from their 
natural fickleness, and partly because then countrymen, who desnod then services 
in Sierra Leone, terrified them with tho most mcredible falsehoods .... Complaints 
were frequent, of the interference of the resident population, of the caprice of the 
Africans, and of the refusal of the Government to use any form of compulsion * 

The role played by emigration in the disposal of Liberated Africans was 
well illustrated in the Report on the Blue Books for 1849--50: 

The following Retain will show the number of captured Africans brought up to 
and m cliarge of the Local Government of the colony of Sierra Leone, during the 
years 1840 and 18S0 respectively, and their disposal: — 


Ifemamttiff in 
Liberated 
African De- 
partment and 
Hospital on 
Dee. 31 

Number of 
captured 
Jfiicane 
landed «« 
the Colony 

ToUd 

for 

each 

year 

Disposal 

Emi- 

grated 

Enlisted 

LofateiP- 

Ab- 

sconded 

Died 

Eematn- 
inq mi 
Dee 31 

Total 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1848 

1849 

1,011 

142 



3,211 

2,009 

2,210 

1,013 

71 

120 

400 

158 

17 

JrJ 

278 

83 

m 

3,214 

2,009 


^ Ilaring icfuscil to omigiale oc enlist. 


Showing that, of 5,223 captiued Africans brought to the colony during the last two 
years, 3,852 have cmiginted to the West Indies.® 

^ Ropoii fiom the OlhciT .idinuiiNtenng the Governnieiit of Sicriii Lootic to Lord Stunley, 
30X1.1^2, Repot I J}oin Com miHet OH WefdlHiiaCdloHten,p 60U Sec also Aepor^/roMi Gnnmittee 
on West Coast oj AJttta, Pait 1, p 5ti2, State of Colonial Possessions 1850, pp 187-0 
® Colonial Land and Emigiatiun CommibHion, J54£, pp 26-U. Soe also ibid. 1851, p 204: 
‘. . the Government, in 1843, took the management of the emigration into its own hands A 
goveninicnt agent was appointed to collect emigrants, who weie taken to Jamaica, British Guiana, 
and Trinidad, in Government tiansporis, and shoitiy afterwards a system which had prevailed of 
mamtammg the hberated African for six months at the Government expense, was discontinued, 
the people bemg apprised that they would have to provide for their own support unless they 
chose to emigiate. Some TestiictionB on the emigration of the resident population which had 
been complamed of by the West India body, \iere also lemoved on the recommendation of tlie 
Governoi . . . ’ a Ibid. 1818, pp. 31-2. 

* Ibid. 1854, pp. 2(S4-6. a /Siute of Colonial Possessions 1850, p 189. 
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As emigration depended on the number of captured slaves currently 
emancipated, it practically came to an end in 1852.^ 

The statistics concerning emigration from Sierra Leone to the West 
Indies are unreliable^ and contradictory. But it seems that 12,826 went 
in 1841-60,® 1,229 in 1851-3, 839 in 1860-3, and altogether 14,894 in 
1841-72.^ This total includes 381 people who emigrated from the Kroo 
Coast® and it includes also Maroons, Nova Scotians, and Kroomen who 
emigrated from Sierra Leone.® Whether it also includes aU those who 
died at sea it is impossible to tell. But it seems safe to say that a slight 
majority of the captured slaves landed in Sierra Leone afrer 1840 emi- 
grated to the West Indies. Some of them returned to Sierra Leone, but 
their number is not known.^ 

Table 5. Immigration into the British West Indies from Sierra Leone, 

1841-72^ 



Bnt 


Tnnir 

(Mer 



Bnt 


Tran- 

Other 


r«ir 

Gutana 

Jamawi 

iad 

islands 

Told 

Year 

(hiiana 

1 

Jamaica 

dad 

islands 

Total 

1841 

415 

502 

170 



1,177 

1840 



328 

256 

mwm 

1,888 

1842 

148 

292 

514 

— 

954 

1850 

428 

177 

471 

447» 

1,523 

1843 

230 

301 

476 


1,016 

1851 

453 

317 

— 

46* 

816 

1841 

378 

330 

246 


963 

1852 

140 

— 

— 

— 

110 

1845 

1,425 

42 

420 


1,887 

1860 




226 


32(i 

1846 

278 

— 

— 


278 

1861 


300 

— 

— 

390 

1847 

1848 

457 

821 

1,148 

390 

207 


856 

2,176 

1863 


— 

— 

223^ 

223 


Total 

5,182 

3,826 

3,384 

2,121 

14,513 


^ See Colonial Land and Enugration Gonmussion, Eepott ISSO, pp 180-3 ; 1861, pp. 80-5 , 1873, pp, 64-0 
‘ 06 to St Eitts, 234 to St. Vmcent, 711 to Qreiuula, 365 to St. Lucia. 

’ 261 to Grenada, 186 to St. Luda * Tobago. ^ St Kitts. 

Causes of Redudion. Among the first to call attention to the apparently 
small proportion of captured slaves surviving in the Colony was James 

^ See also Colonial Land and Emigration CommisBion, Report 1853, p. 60: ‘Tho importation of 
liberated Africans, which ceased with the Brazilian slave trade, has not revived.’ 

^ The ‘Heads of Instructions for the Government Emigration Agent for Sierra Leone’, to be 
sure, provided that detailed quarterly returns be sent to the British Government, but the statistics 
were apparently imperfect , see, for example, ibid. 1848, p 31 
' Accordmg to tho Report on the Blue Books for 1849 and 1860 {Htnte of Gdomal Poaaeftavona 
1850, p. 189), ‘the Total Number of Emigrants of all Classes from the Colony of Sieria Leone to 
the West Indies’ was 14,113 from Apr 1841 to Nov. 1849. 

* Accordmg to Emigration Commission, Report 1873, p. 68, the total number of emigrants from 
Sierra Leone to the West Indies was 21,118 in 1835-72, but this figure is evidently wrong and is 
not supported by the detailed data shown ibid., pp. 64-7. 

" 108 m 1847 and 273 m 1853. I have omitt^ these emigrants in Table 5. 

“ These emigrants, however, were not numerous. See, for example, Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commission, Report 1854, p. 263: ‘We ore unable to state how many of the last class [Eroo- 
men] left Africa m the earher years of the emigration. We imagine, however, the proportion 
cannot be very large, as out of about 6,600 emigrants despatched from Sierra Leone since 1848, 
(when the expense was first defrayed through this board by the British Government) not a hun- 
dred appear to have belonged to the resident population ’ According to ibid 1849, pp. 35, 118, 
all 3,176 emigrants who sailed from Siena Leone between 19 Jan 1848 and 2 Mai. 1849 ‘except 
one have been hberated Afnoans, still under the care of Government’ 

’’ According to ibid. 1852, p 209, about 550 ‘Afncans and Kroomen’ retmned fiom British 
Guiana to their native country m the years 1842-50. See also ibid 1851, p. 38 ‘About 302 
Afncans have availed themselves of the opportunity of returmng from Bntish Guiana to Sierra 
Leone by vessels employed in this service, and we are glad to perceive that the arrangement under 
which this was done is considered 1^ the Government of British Guiana to be cheaper t.Tin.n any 
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Macqiieen. In his letters on Sierra Leone to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
12 November 1824, he reproduced the figures of the 1820 and 1822 
censuses as quoted by Hodgson firom the Missionary Register, and said: 

This, my Lord, is a very romorkable return. It exhibits a decrease of 107 on the 
number of liberated Africans, notwithstanding the addition to thoir numbors of 
1,657 in that space, (Par. Paper, No. 389-1824) being above 20 per cent.! and of 
113 m the number of disbanded soldiers, being nearly 10 per cent. Tho Nova 
Scotians also havo dwindled down m numbors above one half in a few years I Will 
our Sierra Leone Sophists shew me in the annals of mankind any thmg to equal this, 
more especially in a place where the population has the blessed benefit of ‘The 
Marriage Tie’, and where it is so rehgiously observed. Is death, debauchery, or 
cruelty the cause of this terrific docreaee of tho human species in this unhappy spot? . . . 

. . . according to Parliamentary Papers, No. 656, Session 1823, and No. 380, 
Session 1824, from 1820 to March 1823, about 5,400 Negroes were carried mto the 
place, of whom only 3,076 were to the let January 1823, delivered over to the 
authorities as liberated, tho remainder standing classed as ‘natives’. Tho total 
number of Negroes, according to Sir James Yeo, carried mto Sierra Leone, previous 
to 1816, was upwards of 20,000, and from the Parliamentary Botum of lost year 
already referred to, greatly above 8,617, have been carried into the place (8,617 
have been proceeded against m the Commission Court) to tho end of 1822, makmg 
together 28,617 — ^yot we find only eleven or twelve thousand, at tho utmost, in the 
colony. What has become of all tlio rest ? 

But let us take the population, according to the N&u> Times, at 16,671, Jan. Ist, 
1823. Accordmg to Mr. Macaulay (Exposure, p. 14,) 6,000 negroes had been brought 
to Sierra Leone, of whom, accor^g to tho Special Report, p. 63, 1,900 had entered 
the army, leaving in 1814, 4,100. To the end of 1822 (Par. Pap. 389-1824) 9,670 
more were brouglit m and liberated, which should liave made tho number, at the 
later period, 13,670, and which, added to the other classes of the population, and the 
captured Negroes not liberated, would give a population of 18,673, mstoad of 16,671, 
shewmg still a docrease of 2,002, instead of on mcreaso.^ 

In a letter ‘to Zaohariah Macaulay, Esq.’, dated 4 February 1825, lie 
wrote furthermore:® 

. . . * Par fas et nefas,’ you have during the last sixteen years carried into Sierra 
Leone above 30,000 Negroes, yet you cannot now produce us above eleven or twelve 
thousand of these 1 Under your sway, the Nova Scotian Blacks wero dwindled down 
in thirty years, from nearly 1,500^ to 722. In the space of 18 months, tho Disbanded 
African Soldiers decreased from 1,223 to 1,110, and in the same spaco of tiino, tho 
Liberated Africans, notwithstondmg the addition of neaily 1,600 to thoir raulcs, 
decreased from 8,076 to 7,969, being at tho rate of nearly 20 por cent. In your own 
words, I may ask you, ‘ Could this have been the case, had they given thorn tho brief 
time, necessary to provide for their own subsistence ? What liavo been tho proximate 
causes of all tlus frightful accumulation of misery and doath Without all question, 
tliese have been seventy of treatment, and scontmoss of food. Lot us consider this 
unexampled waste of human lifo. Will tho Parliament and the people of Great 
Britam, suffer this system to continue ? It is Quite Impossible. They will demand 
that tho nuisance should bo forthwith removed 

other that the colony could adopt. It is, wo understand, expected that a oonsiderablo number will 
also return by one of these ships from Jamaica.’ 

^ Hooqueen, Cdonial Gmiuntmay, pp 102-3. ^ Ibid , p 214. 

’ The Nova Scotian Blacks landed m Sierra Leone in 1792 numbered 1,131 , they wore reduced 
by mortality duimg the fiist rainy season and later thiough emigration and never ogam attained 
their origmal numbers 

^ This was apparently what Macaulay had wntten concermng the decrease of the slaves m the 
West Indies. For Macqueen’s own opimon on the causes of mortabty in Sierra Leone and the 
West Indies see p. 14 above. 
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Many of Macqueen’s assumptions are absolutely wrong. 

(1) The Parliamentary Paper No. 389, Session 1824, An Account of ihe 
Number of /Slaves Gestured and Condemned at Sierra L&me from 51% 
January 1814 to Blst April 1823, shows that firom 1820 to the end of that 
period 4,902 slaves were seized and 3,976 delivered to Colonial Authorities. 
An acoompanying Note says: 

The greater difEerenoe between the Number seized aad the Number delivered to 
the Colonial Authontiea, m 1821 and 1822, is accounted for principally by tlie 
acoidental loss of the Ycanam Slave sh^, whereby the greater number on board 
were drowned .... 

I do not know where Macqueen found the figure ‘about 6,400’, but 
there is no doubt that aU those who ‘were carried into the place’ alive 
were delivered to the authorities and that none were classed as natives. 

(2) The total number of Liberated Africans carried into Sierra Leone 
previous to 1816 was not upwards of 20,000. Those landed in that period 
numbered 7,866.^ The total number of captured slaves landed prior to 
1823 was 16,815^ (possibly even less)^ and not 28,617. 

(3) Macqueen assumes that the number of Liberated Africans decreased 
beWeen 8 July 1820 and 1 January 1822 firom 8,076 to 7,969 or by 107, 
‘notwithstanding the addition in their numbers of 1,667 in that space’. 
But it is very doubtful whether the liberated Afiicans did actually decrease 
in that period. The number returned at the census of 31 December 1818 
was 6,406. A Note accompanying the census of 1820 says that 943 
Liberated Afirioans were ‘landed here in 1819 and 1820’ (between the 
two censuses). It is out of the question, therefore, that the number of 
Liberated Afdcans had actually increased between the two censuses by 
1,670. On the other hand, the number landed between 8 July 1820 and 
1 January 1822 was 1,285.^ It seems most unlikely, therefore, that the 
number of Liberated AJ&icans should have decreased in this intercensal 
period. As stated above, ^ 1 am inclined to think that the number of 
Liberated Afiicans was overstated at the census of 1820 and included 
many Natives. 

(4) Macqueen, who assumes that at the 1822 census many Liberated 
Afiicans were returned as Natives, put the number of Liberated Afiicans 
for the end of 1822 at possibly 11,000 or 12,000.^ But if, as I think, the 
number of Liberated Afiicans was not understated at the census of 
1 January 1822, the total hardly exceeded 10,400 at the end of 1822. 

1 SeeTaMe, p. 116 above. * See ibid. 

* The mimber of oaptuied slaves landed piioi to June 1819 waa apparently 1^102 (see p. 101 
above). E^om June 1819 to 31 Dec. 1822 the number (aoooiding to Foreign Office Returns) waa 
3,769. Macqueen hunsdf came near the truth when he suggested in the next paragra;^ of his 
letter that 6,000 had been brought up to (July) 1814 and 9,570 thereafter, i.e. altogether about 
16,600. 

* The figure 1,557 given by Macqueen covers the whole years 1820 and 1821. See p. 86. 

* The MtS8tonaty Regtsier 1822, p. 608, said that between 8 July 1820 and 1 Jon. 1822 ‘the 
number of Liberated Africans . . . has in fact greatly mcreased, mdependently of the miilit ioTi of 
1,690 smee the date of the lost Return. We collect from these data that the number of Liberated 
Afneans, of aU descriptions, m the CoUmy, on the Ist of August, was upward of Eleven Thousand.' 
But the assumption made m the Mtsatemary Register that about 1,500 Liberated Af mpjLnn ^ere 
wrongly counted as Natives on 1 Jan. 1822 (see pp. 86-0 above) is, it seems to me, not justified. 
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The problem, then, is not how to explain a difference between 28,617 
Liberated Afdcans landed up to 31 December 1822 and 11,000 or 12,000 
surviving in the Colony on that date, but rather a difference between 
16,800 imported and 10,400 surviving. The explanation is not diffcult. 
About 2,500 Liberated Africans entered the Army and Navy. The total 
number settled in the Colony was about 14,200. Some left the Colony 
after having been settled there. Finally, assuming that 15 per cent, died 
in the jSrst four months after landing, the number who thus perished 
would have amounted to about 2,500. It may well be, therefore, that among 
those surviving the first four months births were nearly equal to deaths. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Sierra Leone (1827) 
stated that ‘the total number of negroes captured and landed in Sierra 
Leone from 1808 to 1825, both years inclusive was 20,571’.^ They gave, 
moreover, the following account 

Liberated Afiicans settled in the colony, up to 31 December 1826, exclusive 
of 2,738 who entered His Majesty’s service, returned to their country, or 
were otherwise provided for ........ 17,833 

Beceived into the colony between the end of 1826 and the 23d of February 

1826 ... . ... .783 

Settled in the Isles de Los and not mcluded in tlie foregoing ... 28 

As against this total of 18,644, the census taken on the initiative of 
the Commissioners in April 1826 showed only 10,716 Liberated Africans 
present. The Commissioners attributed the difference to excessive mortal- 
ity and to voluntary emigration (after location in a village). But excessive 
mortahty could hardly explain more than half of the vast difference, and 
voluntary emigration (after location) was probably not considerable. It 
seems, however, that the number of Liberated Africans ascertained at the 
census of 1826 was somewhat too low.^ Even so, there must have been 
another factor which contributed to the reduction in the number of Liber- 
ated Africans, and this probably was re-enslavement and exportation.^ 

As shown above. Chief Justice Jeffcott, in June 1830, attributed the 
reduction m the number of Liberated Africans exclusively to the slave- 
trade.^ The Principal Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, Sir 
George Murray, in a Dispatch to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, dated 
26 October 1831, refuted Jeffcott’s charge. 

In the lir&t place, he has represented that the number of Africans imported into 
the Colony, and liberated by the Mixed Commission Courts, within tho lost ton 
yearn, exceeds 22,000 ; and that from 1808 to 1829, the number of Africans liberated 
by the Court of Vice Admiralty, is 13,000 , this would give a total of 36,000 souls. 

^ Repoit, First Pait, p. 52 ^ Ibid., p 20. 

* But Kenneth I^Iacaulay voiy much overstated the number of Liberated Africans when he 
said that it was 13,000 in 1823 and ‘at least 10,000’ m 1825 (see 8ietra Leone vindusatal, p. 0). 

Crooks, referimg to the Coniuussioners’ statement that 21,944 persons (negroes) hod omved 
in the Colony from 1787 to 23 Feb. 1820 and that only 13,020 were asoertainod at the oonsuB of 
Apr 1826, said: ‘ The difference between the numbers probably arises from the fact that numbers 
entered the nuhtary and naval sex vices of the Crown, some 3,000 emigrated to Gambia, and some 
returned to the West Indies, with the sanction of the Government, whilst others eimgrated from 
the Colony and joined the native tribes surrounding it. Add to this the deaths and the fact that 
the birth-rate was m these days low, and the whole of this apparent decrease of 8,924 is not difS- 
cult to account for’ [Histoiy of Sierra Leone, pp. 136-0). But there was practically no emigration 
to the Gambia prior to 1829 oi to the West Indies prior to 1841. “ See p. 126 above. 
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Now the Official Returns transmitted to this D^artment, are imperfectly made 
out ; they do not include the year 1829. But assuming the numbers imported m that 
year to have been 2,600, which is nearly the average of the three preoedmg years, 
it would appear, from the Returns m this Office, that the total number of liberated 
Africans, from the year 1808 to the present time, whether condemned by the Court 
of Vice Admiralty, or by the Mixed Commission Courts, is not 36,000, as Mr. JefEcott 
has stated, but only 28,481. The difEerenoe is 7,619. 1 observe also, that in the 20th 
page of the printed Report of the Commissioners of Inqmry, the number of imported 
Africans, up to December 1826, is stated at 17,838 — a statement altogether inoom- 
patible with Mr. JefEcott’s supposition, that m May 1830 they amounted to 36,000. 

Thus, then, 1 cannot but suppose, that the Judge has much exaggerated, of course 
unmtentionally, the Total number of Africans deUvered mto the charge of His 
Majesty’s Officers at Sierra Leone ; it is, I think, not less evident that he has over- 
rated the rule of mcrease by births. 

His statement is, that within one of the most fatal years known m the Colony, the 
proportions of births to deaths was as seven to one ; and reasoning upon this fact, 
he conceives that the whole imported population ought to have mcreased by one- 
half, so as to give 62,600 souls for the population of liberated Africans and their 
progeny, which the Colony ought now to contain ^ 

Sir George Murray then shows why Jeffcott must have overstated the 
excess of births over deaths^ and concludes : 

In estimating the deduction from the stock of imported A&icans, Mr Je^cott 
makes no allowance for the obvious defects m the Returns, and the impossibility 
under which he laboured, at the time of making his Charge, of ascertaining the 
existing numbers with precision. Neither does he advert to volimtary emigrations 
from the Colony, nor to the enlistments for the King’s Military Service, as causes 
for diminishing the numbers of the imported Africans. He is entirely silent also 
reepectmg the destructive effect upon the hves of these people, which is known to 
result from their sufEerings during the penod of their detention in Slave ships. Had 
allowance been made for these drcumstances, Mr. JeScott might perhaps have found 
cause to hesitate in declaring his conviction from the Bench, that, but for the Slave 
Trade practised m the Colony, the actual population would have been 30,000 at 
least greater than it is.’ 

The Royal Committee of Enquiry appointed to investigate the ‘ charge ’ 
by Chief Justice JefFoott ‘Humbly i^oweth’ 

That with reference to tho first object to which the attention of this Committee 
is called, viz. ‘ The Statement that the Number of Africans imported into the Colony, 
and hberated by the Mixed Commission Courts, exceeds 22,000’. It appears to this 
Committee, from the official Return produced, that the number of Africans received 
by the Liberated African Department from the Mixed Commission Court, to the 
31st May 1830, is 23,639 ; and that the number emancipated m tliat Court is 22,422, 
leaving a balance of 1,117, who have been received by the Liberated African Depart- 
ment without emonoipation. 

That with reference to the second object of this Committee’s attention, viz. ‘Tliat 
from 1808 to 1829, the Number of Africans hberated by the Court of Vice- Admiralty, 
is 13,000’. It would appear by the Return produced by the Registrar of that Court, 
that the number is only 12,114; it therefore appears tiiat an. error of 886, has been 
made m this statement.* But it will further appear by the Returns of the Registrars 
of the Mixed Comnussion and Vice-Admiralty Courts, that the collective number 
who have been liberated in the Colony, exceeds the number stated in the Charge of 
Chief Justice Jeficott to the Grand Jury, m Juno 1830, by 653 ; and by the Returns 
of Mr. Thomas Cole, the Assistant Supermtendent of Liberated Africans, it is further 

^ ChatgeddimedbyJeffcM,p'p.&-l. ^ See p. Ill above. ^ Charge deliver^ by Jeffeott,p.l. 

* There la no such error. The figure 12,114 covers only the years 1808-19. 

L 
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apparent that 37,466 have been received by that department, exceedmg the number 
stoted in the Charge, by 2,466.^ 

The Committee was non-committal concerning the question whether 
voluntary emigration was an important factor and concerning Jeffcott’s 
statement regarding the ratio of births to deaths ; it added, however, that 
^even admitting the deaths to be more than the births, still the great 
deficiency, in the opinion of the Committee, is chiefly attributable to the 
system of kidnapping which has prevailed for so many years 

Viscount Goderich, the successor of Sir George Murray, in a Dispatch 
to Lieutenant-Governor Findlay, dated 18 January 1832, said: 

In Sir George Murray’s Despatch of 26th of October 1830, is to be found 
a recapitulation of the statements contained in Mr. Jeficott's diarge to the Grand 
Jury. The results to which those statements came was, that the number of liberated 
A&icans in Sierra Leone would, but for the Slave-trade carried on there, have 
amounted to 62,600 souls, including the progeny of that class of poi'sons ; whereas, 
m fact, the entire number was not above 17 or 18,000; so that the whole loss 
exceeded 36,000. Mr. Joficott did not, indeed, assert or suggest tliat any such 
number had been actually earned o£E by the Slave-trade. His statement was, that 
the munbor of Africans liberated by the Courts of Admiralty and Mixed Commission, 
amoimted to 36,000. . . . 

It appears then by the Returns from the Liberated African Department, that 
from the year 1808 to the Slst of May 1830, the number of liberated Africans settled 
m the Colony, was 33,695. It further appears, that the total number found in the 
Colony when the census of the 30tli June 1830 was taken, was 23,888. The actual 
deficiency, therefore, was 9,707. Now supposmg the number of births and of deaths 
to have been precisely equal, the result would be that the whole of this deficiency 
must be accounted for either on the supposition that 0,707 had quitted tlio Colony 
voluntarily, or by assuming that they had been removed from it by violence 
or fraud.* 

He then points out that (according to Cole) of the 33,595 Liberated 
Africans located in the Colony from 1808 to 1830 one-fifth or 6,710 liacl 
died (5,030 within the first four months after arrival and 1,680 thereafter),^ 
‘which reduces the entire number unaccounted for, to 2,988*. 

Let the various oircumstanoes to which 1 have thus adverted, be combmed 
together. Allow for the rapid mortality consequent upon the diseases engonderod, 
and the sufiermgs endured m the slave ^ps ; for the di^roportion of sexes ; nnd 
for voluntary returns of the Africans to their native country, whether from the 
natural love of home or to escape from ill-usage ; and much of the diiliculty dis- 
appears of accountmg for the deficiency of 9,707 souls upon a period of 23 years, 
upon a population of 33,696. Mr. Jeffcott’s Charge to the Grand Jury, therefore, 
when thus brought to the test of sober mqviiry and calculation, must, 1 fear, bo 
considered as highly exaggerated . . .* 

Before discussing the opinions on the causes of the reduction in the 
number of Liberated Africans it is necessary, first of all, to deal with the 
various statements concerning the size of this reduction. 

Sir George Murray’s argument on this question was full of mistakes. 

^ Charge AdwereA by JeffeoU, p 9. * Ibid., p 33 

* See p. 108 above. He adds: ‘This calculation, however, supposes that after allowing for the 
mortality occasioned by the diseases generated m the slave ships, the remoiiimg population did 
not produce a number of births exceedmg the number of deaths, but remained stabonary.’ Thus 
he asBumes that all the 6,719 people died from diseases generated in the slave ships, which prob- 
ably 18 a correct interpretation of Cole’s statement. * Cluuge ddiivied by Jejfcott, pp. 36-6. 
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The average number imported in 1826-8 was not ‘nearly 2,600’ but about 
3,259.1 Hig estimate of 2,600 for 1829 was far too low; the figure was 
actually 4,857. His observation ‘that in the 20th page of the printed 
Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, the number of imported Afncans, 
up to December 1826, is stated at 17,833* is wrong ; they stated there that 
the number of Liberated Africans settled in the Colony, exclusive of 
2,738 who entered His Majesty’s service, &o., was 17,833, and they said 
explicitly (on page 52 of their report) that ‘the total number of negroes 
captured and landed in Sierra Leone from 1808 to 1826* was 20,671. By 
adding to this figure the number of Africans landed in 1826-9 (14,636), 
one arrives at a total of 35,206, as compared with the total of 28,481 
assumed by Sir George Murray.® The number of Liberated Africans 
landed between January and May 1830 was 2,250, and the returns of 
the Assistant Superintendent of Liberated Africans, Cole, showed in fact 
that 37,456 ‘have been mceived by that department* up to 31 May 1830. 
Of these, 33,595 had been settled in the Colony, as shown in the Returns 
from the Liberated African Department. 

Chief Justice Jeffcott was certainly wrong in putting the number of 
Liberated Afidcans ‘in the whole Colony* at 17,000 or 18,000. He may 
have been misled by the fact that the number of Liberated Africans 
‘under Charge of the General Superintendent’ on 1 July 1829 was 17,882. 
This figure comprised only those settled in the villages and excluded those 
living in Freetown or employed up the river. The total number of 
Liberated Africans on 31 December was given as 21,206,® but even this 
figure was not all-inclusive. According to Viscount Goderich there were 
on 30 June 1830, 23,888 in the Colony. 

Viscount Goderich says that the reduction in the number of Liberated 
Africans from 1808 to 30 June 1830 was 9,707, and suggests that 6,719 
may be attributable to excess of deaths over births and the remaining 
2,988 possibly to ‘voluntary returns of the Africans to then: native coun- 
try'. He says, however, at the same time: ‘That the Slave-trade has been 
extensively carried on at Sierra Leone, is a fact which the evidence has 
unhappily placed beyond the reach of controversy’. There can in fact 
be hardly any doubt that several thousand Liberated Africans were re- 
enslaved and exported. I am therefore inclined to think that, leaving 
out of consideration mortality in the first four months after arrival, 
births were at least as numerous as deaths. 

In 1841-2 the same question was discussed again in the Report from the 
Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa. On 30 April 1841 Colonel 
Jones, Superintendent Assistant of Liberated Africans, was examined:* 

What number of negroes have been emancipated, both prior to the year 1819, and 
Since that period, by tlie mixed commissioners at this place ? — ^Erom the year 1819 
(when the Courts of Mixed Commissions were first estabhshed) to 1840, 59,631 
negroes have been emancipated. Previous to the former year, commenomg with 

^ The total number of Afncans landed in these three years was 0,778. 

® Rii George Murray was also wrong in abbuming that 35,000 minus 28,481 is 7,519. 

‘ See Bepoit fiom CmnnuUee on Sietta Leone and Feinando Po, pp. 118-10 

* Repoit, Port II, p 323. 
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J80S, the date of the abolition of the elave trade by Great Britain, 11,278 negroes 
received their freedom from the Vice Admiralty C^om't of this colony.^ 

Of that number, how many are now living hom ? — 37,029oiithe 31bt December 1840. 

How many males ? — 20,709. 

How many females ? — 16,320. 

Governor Doherty, as General Superintendent of Liberated Africans, 
submitted the following statement referring to 30 June 1 840 

Total number emancipated . . 49,933 

Remaining at this date . . . 37,733 

12,200 

Commissioner R. R. Madden, in his report dated 31 July 1841, after 
having pointed out that (according to Colonel Jones) 70,809 negroes had 
been emancipated and ‘of this number 37,029 were living in the colony 
on the 31st December 1840’, said: 

Here is a frightful decrease to be accoimted for of no less than 33,780 pomons ; 
and tho supormtendent states, in. his replies respectmg those who may have loft the 
colony, lie is unable to afford the required information on this subjoci. 

None of the negroes had been at this penod sent to the West Indies.^* 

With respect to tho total number of negroes emancipated, as givou in Colonel 
Doherty’s returns, namely, 49,933, an apparent discrepancy with those of the actmg 
Governor, Mr. Cair, and the assistant-supermtendent, Mr. Jones, will be observed, 
as given m their raphes to my queries on this subject. Both those gentlemen state 
the numbers emancipated by the Gourte of Admiralty, prior to the establishment 
of the Mixed Courts in 1819, at 11,278, and the numbers subsequently emancipated 
at 59,531, namely, from 1819 to 1840. 

This apparent discrepancy arises only from tlie different modes of computing 
tlie number liberated, m one case their bemg taken mto account fx*om tho date of 
registration, and in the other from that of liberation by the sentence of the Mixed 
Courts, m which interval, I know from my own experience m the supermtondenoe 
of these negroes elsewhere, the mortahty is frequently considerable.* 

Colonel Doherty, in a report to Under-Secretary Hope, dated 27 October 
1841, made the following Observations on Commissioner Madden’s report: 

The great decrease m the numbers of the emancipated people is then advoited to ; 
and it astonishes Dr. Madden more than it ought to have done, because he did not 
persevere m searohmg further for causes that mi^t account for it. It is loi'gely 
accoimtcd for by the known fact of the extraordmary number of deatlis which 
always happen withm a yeai' after importation ; and I beg leave here to annex the 
copy of a return which, in consequence of a particular occurrence, I woa induced 
to preserve, showing very strikmgly the rate of this mortality ns it occurs at tho 
liissy hospital. It is portly accounted for by the numboi's who have at different 
periods been sent by Government to the Gambia ; and by enlistments, all our block 
regiments having for j^oars been recruited at Sierra Leone from liberated Africans ; and 
it is accounted for by tlie disproportion existing between the soxos, and by thonumbor 
of males who constantly emigrate fiom the colony, driven from it by that cause, and 
allured by the fertile lands that border on the peninsula along its eastern frontier.® 

Finally, Maogregor Laird, m a Memorandum submitted to the Com- 
mittee on 11 July 1842, stated. 

Up to 1819, the number of liberated Africans located m the colony was 11,278 

From tliat time to the 30th June 1840 51,524 

^ Acting Goveinoi Carr answered tho same quMtion: ‘Prior to the year 1819, 11,278 Avere 
emancipated by the mixed courts, and since that penod the rctiuus of those courts give 59,331.* 
See Report, Part H, p. 337. ® Ibid., p. 316. » Ibid., p. 249. ^ Ibid., p. 314. “ Ibid , p. 363. 
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The popidation is supposecl to be 50,000 souls. It is dear that, making all 
allowances for the excess of x^es over females among the liberated Africans, some 
powerful cause has been in operation to prevent a race, above all others prolific, from 
increasing and multiplying under the protection and patronage of the British 
Qovemment, and which has made so many of its inhabitants eager to escape beyond 
its boimds. 

That cause, it is believed, arose from three separate sources: 

1st. From the poverty of the soil, which is incapable of producing exportable 
produce, or repaying the labour employed m its cultivation. 

2d. From the non-existence of any national character m the population. Maroons, 
Nova Scotians, and liberated Africans, from all quarters of the Continent, being 
mixed together, with no common bond of unity or feeling. 

3d. From the unhealthmess of the climate, preventmg an efficient European 
BUpermtendence bemg established, on the part of the Government, over these mixed 
and mcongruous elements, and deterring the capital and skill from flowing into the 
colony from Great Britam, as it would naturally have done under more favourable 
circumstances. 

Any one of these causes would have been sufficient to prevent the colony over 
attaining a flouridling state; the three combined are quite sufficient to accoimt 
for its present melancholy condition. 

It IB mcapable of supplying any exportable produce, from the poverty of the soil ; 
from the same reason it is incapable of maintainmg its present population, artificially 
mtroduced. Its existence depends alone on the lavish expenditure of the British 
Government . . . .^ 

It is again necessary, first of all, to deal with the various statements 
oonoeming the size of the reduction in the number of Liberated Africans. 

Colonel Doherty’s statement that the total number of negroes emanci- 
pated up to 30 June 1840 amounted to 49,933 was wrong. The figure 
49,933 actually covered only the Liberated Africans registered from June 
1819 to June 1839,^ and it was misleading to compare this number with 
the 37,733 Liberated Africans living on 30 June 1840 in the Colony, since 
many of them had arrived before June 1819 or afber June 1839. The 
difference of 12,200 given by Colonel Doherty is absolutely meaningless. 

It was, on the other hand, a mistake of the Committee to ask Colonel 
Jones and Acting Governor Carr (1) ‘What number of negroes had been 
emancipated ? ’ and (2) ‘ Of that number, how many are now living here ? ’ 
Many thousands of those emancipated by the Courts at Sierra Leone had 
been landed elsewhere, and what the Committee evidently wanted to 
know was how many negroes had been landed in Sierra Leone and how 
many of these were stiU living there. Commissioner Madden, in comparing 
the number of negroes emancipated until 31 December 1840 (70,809) with 
the number of those living in Sierra Leone on that date (37,029), found 
‘a frightful decrease to be accounted for of no less than 33,780 persons’, 
while Colonel Doherty, who likewise thought that the two figures were 
comparable, said that the difference ‘astonishes Dr. Madden more than it 
ought to have done’. 

Maegregor Laird came nearer the truth by pointing out that ‘up to 
1819, the number of liberated Africans located in the colony was 11,278’® 

^ Ilnd , Part I, pp. 570-1. 

’ See Coireapondence with Btitish Oommtsaionera relating to Slave Tiade, 30 June to 31 Dec. 1839, 
p. 5. * The number ‘located’ m the colony was actually smaller. 
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and ‘from that time to the 30th June 1840, 61,524 but he was wrong in 
comparing the sum of these two items (62,802) with the total population 
‘supposed to be 60,000 souls’ since the total population was actually only 
about 41,000 and the number of Liberated Africans 37,733. 

The number of Liberated Africans landed up to 31 December 1840 is 
not known exactly, but it may be put at about 67,000 of whom about 
60,000 were settled in the Colony. Tbe number living in the Colony on 
31 December 1840 was about 37,000. The difference is very great indeed. 
While about 28,000 or 29,000 Liberated Africans had been settled at 
Sierra Leone in 1830-40, the number of Liberated Africans in the Colony 
had increased by hardly 16,000. Assuming that 16 per cent, of those 
settled in the Colony from 1808 to 1840 had died in the first four months 
after arrival, there would stiU remain a difference of about 14,000, which 
could be explained only by an excess of deaths (excluding deaths in the 
first four months) over births, voluntary emigration, and re-enslavement. 
As kidnapping m the 1830a was probably less frequent than in the pre- 
ceding period, it would seem that either mortality had increased or that 
fertility had decreased since 1829. Colonel Doherty, who had erroneously 
assumed that the reduction was much greater still than it actually was, 
tried to explain it even without taking account of re-enslavement.^ But 
Ills argument is by no means convincing. However, all figures are so 
uncertain after 1833 that it seems impossible to draw any final conclusions. 


6. MiscfManeovs Immigrants 

(1) Immigration of freed slaves to Africa under American auspices was 
initiated by a coloured native of the United States, Paul Cuffee, who had 
‘heard of the encouragement offered to the Settlers at Sierra Leone by the 
African Institution’.® 

Captain Paul CuSee . . . arrived at Sierra Loone, m the brig Traveller, on tho 
2d of February, 1810, liaving on board seven fonubes from Amorien, amounting to 
thirty-four persons. . . . 

On. hia application to the Governor, grants were maclo of four lots of land iu tho 
heads of families which he had brought witlx him . . .* 

^ This was the number registered from 1819 to 30 June 1840, bee CoirMponilnira with B)itiah 
CoMUitsstorieia 1841, p. 7 

* A similar attempt was mode by Crooks in Hiaimy of Uterta Leone, pp. 1 7S-G. 

'' Claude George, p 1B7 ; see also Handbook of Sietra Leone, p 35 

* Eleventh Jtepoft of Afiiean Inalilidion 1817, yp Boeaiao Bevenlhliejnnt JS13,pp 32-3. 

Tenth Repott 1816, pp 35, 70-1, Twdflh Report 1SJ8, p. 139 Huporly about tlu' niiiiilx ‘1 ol 
people whom Cufiee bioagkt to Siena Leone vary Accoiding to an obituuiy in tlie Btu,lon 
Recorder, repioduced m The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiaer, 27 June-25 .liily 1818, 
Guifee arrived m Sierra Leone on G l)eo 1815, ‘aocunipauiod by mne famihus, uighit'un ndulis 
and twenty children, making thirty-eight bouIb’ (4 July, p 128) Claudu CIcurgo buyn (p. 187) that 
Cufiee ‘had token with him nine famdiea of fifty persons’. Butt-Tiiompnon lehitoi (p 141) tliat 
Cufiee brought ‘eight freed Negioes at their own charges and thirty at his own expense , . Three 
times in the next two years did Paul Cuffee bnng hero parties of settlers, totalhng, with those 
first landed, nearly two hundred men, women and children ’ I did not find any evidence of this 
additional immigration. Nor did I find any corroboration of the following statement by Claude 
George (p. 214): 'The latter half of the year 1817 witnessed several acoessiuns to tho population 
of our Colony. Several natives of Jamaica and Barbadoos desuous of setthng down in the Colony 
obtained permission of the Government, through the Admiralty, and several seatnen on hoaid tho 
transport Fi lenda were added to the number of colonists.’ 
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(2) 111 January 1819 eighty-five convicts who had taken part ‘in the 
insurrection which broke out at Barbadoes on the 18th April 1816*^ were 
landed at Sierra Leone. As the circumstances under which they came 
are somewhat complicated and have often been misrepresented I shall 
reproduce here extracts &om some relevant documents.^ 

Earl Bathurst to Lioutenant General Sir James Leith, Governor of Barbadoes, 
7 November 1816. I have had the honor of receiving your dispatch No. 12, stating 
the difSculty under which you labour as to the disposal of certain Negroes who had 
been condemned to death on account of the part borne by them in the late Insur- 
rection in Barbadoes. 

Considermg on the one hand the great objections which exist to the return of these 
Individuals into the Mass of the Negro population of this Colony, and on the other 
that the number already executed are fully adequate for any purpose of punishment, 
or public example, I can have no diihouliy m acceding to your recommendation that 
these now under consideration, and those who upon Trial may be found Guilty — 
should be transported from the Island. Some di£S.oulty exists as to the selection of 
the place to which they could with best inconvenience be removed, but it appears 
to me that the Settlement of Honduras to which Negroes similarly situated have 
formerly not un&equently been transported from Jamaica is that to which they 
could be conveyed with the least danger and expense. . . . 

You win however delay the removal of these Negroes to Honduras for a month 
or Six Weeks after the receipt of Ihis despatch in order that there may be sufficient 
time to apprise His Majesty’s supermtendwt of the measures now in contemplation. 

Earl Bathurst to Lieutenant Colonel George Arthur, Superintendent and Com- 
mander m Chief of Honduras, 31 March 1817. I have had the honor of receiving 
your dispatch of the 26th February announcing the arrival at Behze on board the 
Transport Frances Mary of 124 Negroes from Barbadoes, and announcing, the 
general alarm which had been created throughout the Settlement by the prospect 
of these persons being landed m the Colony. 

I cannot but regret the non-arrival of the Instruotions which I addressed to you 
on the 7th November last, as I cannot but beheve that the feelings excited in the 
Colony by their unexpected arrival would have been altogether obviated had time 
been allowed for preparmg the Mmds of Ihe Inhabitants for their mtroduction. 

Altho’ I cannot contemplate the probability of any danger from their Settlement 
m Hondm'as, their numbers being comparatively small, and the means of effectmg 
inisoliief being cut by their separation from their more cnnunal associates, yet after 
the objections shewn to their mtroduction by the Inhabitants, I feel but httle 
disposition to placo these Negroes in a situation in which they may be considered 
objects of general apprehension and os such may be deprived of all means of amond- 
ment or reform. 

If therefore they shall not already have been disposed of in the Settlement in a 
manner satisfactory to you, you will consider yourself authorized to send them to 
Sierra Leone, on board the ri^ansport which hu conveyed them to Honduras, but 
if they shall actually have landed in the Settlement, I oon see no adequate reason 
for disturbing the arrangements which you have made, unless there ahcdl have been 
any thmg m their conduct smeo thoir landing to justify the alarm entertained by 
the Inhabitants on their first arrival. 

Lieutenant Colonel George Arthur, 21 September 1818. I certify that on the 
17th day of February 1817 the Ship Frances Mary anchored in the Port of Belize 
Honduras havmg on board 123 Convicts and other dangerous characters Stated to 
be concerned m tho Insurrection in the leland of Barbadoes: that by my direction 
theso people were not Suffered to Land until the Britisli Settlers had an opportunity 
of Statmg their Situation and Makmg their Appeal to the Bight Earl 

^ Boyal Gazette and Siena Leone Advettiser, 12 June 1819, p. 105. 

‘ Seo C.O, 267, vol. zlix. Nos. 186, 187, 206. 
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Bathurbi. that from oonaiderable Sickness making its appearance and the Necessity 
of heaving down the Transport, the convicts were afterwards landed on certain 
Keys called the Triangles, distant about three Leagues from Belize . That in conse- 
quence of the Sickness increasing and the difficulty of provisioning the Convicts at 
that Distance, they were removed to Moho Key, Smeo which tune on the representa- 
tion of the Medical Officer of the Necessity of their being put to some Work for the 
pdeservation of theu’ Health they have chiefly been employed m felling Underwood 
tliei'e and drauimg the Ground m the Neighbourhood of it . . . tliat the orders from 
Earl Bathurst for removing the Convicts in the Frances Mary to Sierra Leone 
reached me on the 6 Aug last and that Instructions were given on the following day 
to the Master to prepare for Soa immediately: that twenty sevon of the Convicts 
have died since their arrival m the Settlement, that Ei^t liave boon dotamed to 
be employed by Government^ and that Eighty Eight remain in cliarge of Mr. 
Mathewson to be landed at Sierra Leone. . . . 

Wilham Vesey Munnings, Presideat and Commander m Chief of tho Bahamas to 
Governor MacCarthy, 21 November 1818. I have the honor to state to your Exool- 
lency — ^that the Transport Ship Frances Mary, David Mathewson Master, wliicli 
Sailed from Honduras m September last (agreeably to tho directions of tlie Earl 
Bathurst signifled to Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Supermtendant of that Settlement) 
bound to Sierra Lcono, with 88 persons being Convicts and othei'S concerned in the 
late Insurrection at Borbadoes, arrived m this Fort in distress on tho 26tli ultimo ; 
and upon a Survey of the Ship under the authority of the Vice Admiralty Court, she 
was foimd to be so much damaged and decayed os not to be Sea worthy nor worth 
the Expence of being repaired, and by a Decree of the Court, she has been Condemned 
and Sold by the Marshal, for the benefit of the Owners or others concerned. 

Under these oucumstonces in order to carry Earl Bathurst’s intentions into 
effect, I have caused the Ship Speculation, William Martm Master to be chartered 
for the purpose of convoying these Convicts (being now 86 m number according to 
tho List uiolosed two havmg died on the passage from Honduras) to Sierra Leone 
witliin the Government or Command of your Excellency. . . . 

Governor MacCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 16 January 1819. I havo the honor to 
avail myself of the opportunity of a Liverpool Vessel, sailing this day (tho ‘Union ') 
for England, to inform your Lordship, that the hired ship ‘ Speculator ’ from Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, anchored yesterday Evening m this Harbour, having on board 
85 Convicts, and other dangerous persons concerned in tho Insunection m the 
Island of Barbadoes — a Mr. Peebles Surgeon of the Militia of the Bay of Honduras, 
and entrusted by Lieut. Colonel Arthur, supermtendeiit of that Settlement, with 
the charge of those people, dehvered to me a letter from His Honor William Vesey 
Munamgs — ^President and Commander m Chief of the Bahamas .... 

I propose accordingly, to land them on Monday 18th Inst, and to tiuat and 
consider them as Government Apprentices ; divide them ui small Parties in Keeping 
them at Pubhc Works in Freetown, m the Captured Negroes’ Towns, and also at 
the Isles de Loss and the Gambia. . . . 

Same to same, 23 January 1819. I havo tho honor to acquamt your Lordship that 
agreeable to tlio mtentions expressed m my letter No. 185 a duplicate of which is 
enclosed, I lost no tune m making out the necessary dispositions for the disposal of 
the Convicts and otlier persons brought from the Bay of Honduras they were 
accordmgly landed and disposed of on the 18th and 19th Instant and every one 
of them IS now I hope usefully employed either m the Country Towns or m Freetown. 

Some to same, 25 June 1819. I had the honor of receiving your Letter of the 
7th April last, conveying to me the very gratifymg information of yom* approbation 
of the arrangements I adopted with respect to the disposal of the persons concerned 
in the Insurrection at Barbadoes and signifying the pleasure of His Royal Highness 
‘that in any or all of those cases m which the good conduct of the convicts may have 

^ See also Tha Royal QazetU and Sterra Leone Advertiser, 12 June 1819, p. 195 : * . . six valuable 
artificers and two boatmen . . . were retained at Honduras’. 
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been either satisfactorily proved to me, or has fallen under my own observations, 
that I ^ould afford them such remission of their original sentence or such other 
indulgence as may be best calculated to meurk the approbation of their good conduct.’ 

In returning my tViftTika for the expression of your approbation of my exertions 
in that case, it cuffords me very great pleasure to state, that the conduct of those men 
hiia been hitherto very proper, and that th^ have showed themselves deserving of the 
very irinrf Tnn-nTiftT in which they have been treated. I shall with satisfisuition and perfect 
ooniidence gradually take off the only restraint under which they have been kept, that 
of not removing from the inland Towns to which they have beon attached, without 
leave, and workmg at their different Trades for His Majesty at very Low Wages.^ 

(3) Some of the early settlers of Liberia came first to Sierra Leone. 

In January 1820 some American missionaries arrived from Now York with 
89 free coloured people from the United States and proceeded to Sherbro to occupy 
a tract of land that had been purchased by the missionaries from the King of Sherbro 
m 1818. The climate, however, proved so unhealthy that m a short time the agents 
and one-fourth of the settlers had succumbed, and it was decided to abandon the 
location and seek a more healthy one. They proceeded to Freetown and were given 
temporary accommodation at Fourah Bay until they had settled their plans. They 
finally decided on a settlement at Cape Mesurado, now a part of Liberia, and on the 
26th April 1822 the Amenoan fiag was fiown there.' 


Later on there was some small emigration from Liberia to Sierra Leone.^ 
The numbers of survivors of these various groups are given as follows: 



1 Jcai 
18S2 

Apr, 

1826 

1837 

31 Dec, 
184(P 

31 Dee, 
184i> 






West Indians 

85^ 

141* 

100» 

33* 

106» 

104 

123 

91 

05 

164 

Libenans . 

— 

— 

•— 

73* 

83* 

90“ 

90 

121“ 

64“ 

60“ 


1 ‘West Indians and Amai'icans* (48 men, 19 nomeu, 10 boys, 8 girls) ; see ‘Ceasus 1 Jan. 1822'. Accord- 
ing to Kenneth Macaulsy, Sierra Zeone vt^tcaied, p. 16, ‘Exiles from Bai'badoes . . . together with a few 
Korlih- American Blacks who have settled m the colony’. 

‘West Indians and Amencans* (71 men, 35 Tromen, 16 boys, 19 girls) ; see Bepoii of CommUHoners of 
Inqutry, 1827, Fust Fart, p. 21, and Appendix A, No. S8 The Commissionen say with legiud to the 85 negroes 
imported m 1819 from Barbados (ibid , p. IS). ' No documents have been kept from wh^ infoimation could 
be obtained respecting the influence of the dunate upon them, it has been therefore found necessary on this 
subject to mqmre of the negroes themselves, more particularly of Samuel Lane, an mtelllgenl man, whoso 
statemenl . . accounts (though not so satisfactorily as might be wished,) for 60 of the origmal number Of 
these GO, 34 are known to be hvmg, and 26 supposed to be dead Whether the remaining 25 or any part of 
them have left the colony, or stiU remam in it, seems uncertain; and as they have never been distinctly 
specified m the census, there are no means of ascertaining the fact.’ This statement was misunderstood by 
Commissioner R. B. hladden who said: ‘ Of these [85] persons not above 34 were living in 1827 ’ [Report from 
Committee on West Coast of Africa, Fort II, p. 247). 

The Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, drd not mention any other immigration than that from Barbados, 
and it IS therefoie impossible to t^ how they obtained the high figure of 141 ' West Indians and Americans ’. 

‘ ‘West Indians and Amencans’, estimate by Henry Wilham Macaulay, Report from Committee on 
Aborigines, 1837, Mmutes, p. 32 

** See Report fiom Committee on West Coast of Africa, 18^, Part II, pp 325, 328 ■ From Barbados. 

* 30 males and 43 females ? gee Reports made in 184i and 18i6 by Bntts, ka., pp. 38-41. 

* 58 males and 48 females * 34 nude and 48 female Americans or settlers from Liberia. 

M See State of Colonial Possessions 1847, p. 198, 1848, p. 304; 1850, p 185, 1861, p. 182, 1860, Part II, 

p 24 “ ‘Amencan black people from Libena ’ ‘Americans.’ 

Most of these figures appear to be untrustworthy. 

^ ‘They were employed foi two or three years on the pubhc works, and then set at liberty : 
they proved a very mdustnons, well-oidered set of people’ [Report fiom Commissioners on West 
Coast of Aft tea, 1842, Part II, p 247) See also Reports made in 1844 and 1845 hy Butts, &)o. , p. 26. 

' Handbook of Siesta Leone, p. 35. 

* Henry William Macaulay, on 14 June 1842, told the Committee on the West Coast of Africa: 

‘ . . . the distance between Sierra Leone and Libena is so short, that many of the disappointed 
colonists from the latter have lately estabhshed themselves at Freetown’ [Repott, Part I, p. 321 ; 
see also ibid.. Port II, p. 247). 
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III. Total Population 
1. Gohny 

In tke early days the i^opulation fluctuated considerably. The first 
black and white settlers from England who came on 9 May 1787 numbered 
377. They hod been reduced to 65 (or slightly less) when in February and 
March 1792 nearly 100 whites arrived from England and 1,131 negroes 
from Nova Scotia.^ By the end of the year the total population had 
dropped to about 1,150, and it was lower still when on 30 September 1800 
about 550 Maroons arrived from Nova Scotia with a detachment of 45 
white soldiers. They were reinforced in February 1801 by a detachment 
of 50 white soldiers of the Royal African Corps. 

According to the census of 29 March 1802 there were 1,641 people in 
the Colony, including 95 military. ‘In the year 1807, the xwpulation 
amounted to 1,871 persons.’® From then on it increased by lea]>s and 
bounds through the importation of slaves captured on board ships. The 
census of April 1811, it is true, showed only 1,917 civilians ‘within the 
walls of Sierra Leone’ (Freetown), but the Liberated Africans wore not 
included, and the total population of the Colony must have been about 
3,500.® ‘The population of the Colony on 9th July 1814 was estimated 
to amount to 5,520.’^ In a report dated 26 August 1816, the Assistant 
Secretary to the Settlements and Schools of the Church Missionary 
Society on the Western Coast of Africa, who had left Sierra Leone on 
7 June 1816, related: 

Tho number of mliabitants in tho Colony is calculated, I am told, on a iiiodnmto 
scale, at between 9,000 and 10,000. But thore being no census, I could not obtain 
an accurate return of the number of adults or children. . . . 

Free Town appears to be in an improving state. It may contain, including tho 
adjoining towns, upwards of 3,000 people, or about one-third of the population of 
the whole Colony. . . . 

Adjoining Free Town is tho Kroomans Town, which contains, it is said, 700 
inhabitants.^ 

^ The Directors oi the Afncaii Institution said * . the whole population . . proviniiH in tlio 

year 1801, never exceeded 1,200 persons of all ages’ {Special Bepmt 1815, p 10). But the popula- 
tion actually exceeded 1,200 in March 1702. 

^ Hoare, p. 310. 

‘ Walkei says that the population of the Colony in 1811 ‘amountod to nearly 4,500, of whioli 
2,600 were liberated slaves’ {Church of England Mission, p xxix), but ho evidently misintorproted 
n statement m the Sivth Repoit of the Af iican Institution 1812 whioh said (p 74) ‘The ropoit [nf 
Oonimisaioneis on Coast of AfncaJ states that there are 400 houses wnthm tho walls of Freetown, 
Sieira Leone, containing 1,017 inhabitants This is entirely exclusive of tho slnves who have boon 
liberated nndei tho sentenco of the Court of Admualty, and who aro aupposod now to amount to 
upwards of 2,500.’ Actually the nurahei of slaves liberated under the sentence of tho Court of 
Admiralty up to the day when the Diieotois of the African Institution submitted thoir report 
(25 Mar. 1812) was only 2,361, and the number of Liberated Africans livmg lu tho Colony on that 
date can hardly have exceeded 2,000. 

The African Institution, on tho other Imnd, evidently undoistated the population whoii it said 
in an answer to a queiy pioposed by Viscount Oastlereagh 'The population of that colony m 
1800, did not exceed 1,600 souls’ {Papers lelatvng to Slave Tiade, 1819, p 19). 

* Handbook of Sieira Leone, p 34. First Colonial Burgeon Charles Btormouth, lu a petition to 
Earl Bathurst, 22 June 1810, certainly understated the population of the Colony when he said 
that on 1 Sept. 1815 it ‘amounted to 6,000’ (C.0. 267, vol. xlix. No. 201). 

* Mssawnary Begwlttir 1816, p. 401. 
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The number of people living outside Freetown was certainly over- 
stated. 

The official statements concerning the population in 1817 are somewhat 
confusing. In answering a Besolution of the House of Commons adopted 
on 14 June 1824, which asked among other things for the census returns 
of 1817, the Colonial Secretary wrote that no census was taken in 1817, ^ 
but reproduced in the same document^ a Note which indicated that tlie 
population at the ‘Census (March 1817) ’ was 7,313, The explanation is to 
be found in two tables transmitted by Earl Bathurst to the Church 
Missionary Society. The first showed the ‘Population of Free Town, 
Sierra Leone (Exclusive of those Persons, hberated from Slavery, who are 
at present resident therein) ’ according to ‘Census taken in March, 1817 ’. 
The second gave an ‘Account of the Captured Negroes in the Colony of 
Sierra Leone ’ dated 1 April 1817.^ The first table showed 2,183 inhabitants 
of Freetown ; the second (which was not based on a census) showed 5,130 
Captured Negroes (including 1,438 living in Freetown). The total of 7,313 
thus excluded the people living out^de Freetown who were not captured 
slaves ; it excluded also ‘the European Officers and Soldiers, and the Native 
Troops’, and the Kroomen.* It was possibly incomplete even as regards 
some groups included.^ 

The census taken on 31 December 1818 showed a total civilian popula- 
tion of 9,665 (excluding apparently the military pensioners and their 
families). A Note accompanying the Return said : 

The mcrease of Poptilation m the grand Total, since last Census (March 1817), is 
2,252; iuoluding 1,190 Negroes landed since that penod, and the Kroomen. 

The Miasimoury Register added the following footnote to the figure 2,252 : 

But there being, at the time of the former Return, 660 Kroomen then in the 
Colony but not reckoned in the Return, the actual mcrease, the Kroomen being 
reckoned m both coses, is 1,002. 

Actually, the total of 9,565 ascertained on 31 December 1818 included 
34 Europeans and Nova Scotians living outside Freetown and 746 Kroo- 
men. The groups enumerated in 1817, therefore, had inci'eased &om 7,313 
to 8,785 or by 1,472. Including the Kroomen there was an increase from 
about 7,963 to 9,531 or by about 1,568. (The Liberated Afiicans had 
increased ffiom 5,130 to 6,406.) 

The census of 8 July 1820 showed a total civilian population of 12,509. 
A Note accompan 3 ring the Return said: 

Tlio Increase of Population in the Fenmsula since last Census, 31st December, 
1818, IS 2,966*’ Persons; which mcludes 943 liberated Africans, landed liere ui 1819 
ontl 1820, from Slave Vessels; 85 Persons fi-om Barbadocs, last from Honduras; 
and 1,030 discharged Soldiers and Famibes of tlie 2nd and 4th West India Regiments 

^ See Accounts idating to Sietra Leone, 1825, p. 40. ‘ See ibid., p 14 

See Mtasionaty Registet, Aug. 1817, pp. 355-0 

* ‘ The Census is exclusive of an average of 650 persons. Natives of the Kroo Country, constantly 
resident in the Colony, who are hired as porters, labourers on the King's works, &c,’ 

'' Only 421 Maroons were listed as against OKI nt the next census (31 Dee. 18] 8), 

‘ Khniild 1 ‘ciirl 2,944. 
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q.Tifl Royal Afrip.H.n Corps ; Thus making an. Increase of 888^ by Birtlis, and Nalivea 
coming to the Colony for Employ or Protection. 

Ab shown above, I am inclined to think that a number of Natives was 
omitted at the census. 

The census of 1 January 1822 showed a total civilian population of 
15,081. The large increase was probably due in part to a more complete 
enumeration of the Natives. The census return was accompanied by the 
following Note dated ‘Secretary’s Office, Freetown, August 1st 1 822 ’ : 

1,500 Africans, Males and PoiualeB, have been received from Slave VcsmoIs and 
established m the Villages smee the let January lost, making a total Population 
of 16,671 Persons at the present Date ‘ 

Table 6. Civilian Populaiion hy Districts, Sierra Leone, 31 December 1818, 
8 July 1820, amd 1 January 1822^ 


Paneh or District 

Principal 

town 

Founded 

Population 

1818 

1820 

1822 

St. George 



Freetown 


4,430 

4,786 

6,043 

St. Charles 



Regent 


1,177 

1,218 

1,661 

St. Patrick 



Kissey 

1817 

860 

1,033 

1,069 

St. Andrew . 



Gloucester 

1816 

366 

663 

697 

St. James 



Bathurst 

1818 

222 

460 

303 

St. Peter 



Leopold 

1817 

308 

469 

420 

St. John 



Charlotte 

1818 

206 

268 

420 

St. Thomas . 



Hastings 

1819 

— 

195 

171 

St. Michael . 



Waterloo 

1819 

— 

363 

619 

Arthur . 



Wellington 

1819 

— 

466 

647 

St. Paul. 



Wilberforce 

1812 

203 

409 

695 

St. Henry 



York 

1819 

— 

297 

494 

St. Edward . 



Kent 

1819 

167 

296 

418 

Leicester 



Leioester 

1809 

69 

78 

30 

28 Native Villages 



, , 


1,141® 

1,408® 

1,964 

Islands in river 





213 

116 

_ _3 

St. Ann 



Gambia Island 

1820 

— 

37 


Banana Islands 


. 

• . 

1820 

— 

— 


Total 

• 

•• 

9,665* 

12,609 

16,081 


^ For year of foundation see Report of Cammuamieis of Inguiijf, 1827, Firnt Pait, p. 3.3; for 
population, see Mtaa%omr^ Regiater 1820, p. 381, Accounte rdating to Siena Leone, 1825, pp. 13-21. 
Figures exclude Isles de Los, acquired in 1818 
Villages in peninsula. 

No Return received 

* Including 214 ‘Chuich MiHsionuiy Society Christian Institution, Leicester Mountain’. See 
also Siena Leone Almanac 7822, p 60 ‘1820. Church Missionary Suuiety I'enioved their estab- 
hahnient, fioin Leicester Mountain to Regent, and the buildings have been appropriated as a 
General Hospital for Liberated Afiicans since ’ 

The census returns of April 1826, as revised by the Commissioners of 

1 Should read 876. 

^ The population on 1 Aug. cannot, of course, be obtained by adding to the oensus figure of 
1 Jan. the number of Liberated Afhoans established in the villages m the meantime. The New 
Times quoted by Macqueen (Colonial Controveisy, pp, 102-3) mode an additional mistake by 
stating that the population was 16,671 on 1 Jan. 1823, while Governor MacCarthy in his Dispatch 
to Earl Bathurst, 14 Sept 1823 (C.O. 267, vol. Ivni, No. 340), erroneously said that ‘the popula- 
tion had encreased on the 1st January 1822 to 16,671’. 
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Inquiry,^ showed a olvilian population of 17,364.® In the following five 
years the infiux of Liberated Aj&icans was extraordinarily large. The 
census taken on 30 June 1831 in the villages showed a population of 
22,783 (excluding Europeans), and the census taken in the third quarter of 
that year in Ereetown showed a total population of 7,839.® The returns 
of the censuses taken from 1833 to 1931 are summarized in Table 7. It 
appears that the civilian population in 1840 (42,766) was about three 
times as large as in 1822, the increase being due exclusively to the importa- 
tion of captured slaves. But in 1841—51 many newly liberated Africans 
emigrated to the West Indies, and the infiux of captured slaves was small 
thereafter. In the 1860s apparently fewer strangers than usual came to 
the Colony and more people migrated from the Colony.* The population 
seems to have increased again after 1858 but — Cleaving out of consideration 
newly acquired territories — ^it was not much larger in 1880 than in 1840. 
In studying Table 7 (p. 169), it should, however, be remembered that the 
censuses were somewhat defective, and the fiuotuations fiom year to year 
probably do not convey a true picture of the facts.® 


^ See I'irst Part, Appendix A, No. 38. 

^ The population was understated in the annual Blm Books (1826, p. ISS ; 182T, p. 64) : 



1826 

1827 


87 

87 

Liberated Afncana in their Villages (Deo.) ... 

10,123 

11,801 

King’s Troops (1826, 480 Whites, 820 Natives; 1827, 20 Officeis, 714 Soldiers) 
Resident Strangers: 

1,300 

734 

Kroomen from the Neighbourhood of Cape Palmas .... 

Foulahs and others from the Coast to the North of Sierra Leone and from the 

1,100 

900 

Interior ........ . . 

400 

400 

Coloured Inhabitants of Freetown and its Vicinity moludmg the Liberated 



Afnoans who have left their villages .... 

3,600 

3,600 

Total .... . . ... 

16,610 

17,612 


‘N B. There are a few Timmanoe Villages m the Penuisula, whieb are not included; neither 
are the Isles de Los.’ 

According to these leturns the oivihans would have numbered only 15,210 and 16,778 respec- 
tively. There must have been at least 21,000 by the end of 1827. Kenneth Macaulay, on the other 
hand, overestimated the population when he sud that on 1 Jan 1826 it ‘had mcreased to up- 
wards of 20,000’ (Sierra Leone vindicated, p. 46). 

’ See C.O 267, vol. oxi In Blue Book 1881, pp. 114-16, the total population of Freetown is 
given as 8,624 (mduding 36 Ahens and Besident Strongeis) and the total population of the rest 
of the Colony as 23,139. These figures may refer to the end of 1831 In Blm, Booh 1882, pp. 114- 
16, ‘the population of Freetown is filled up from the Census taken for 1831', while the population 
of the rest of the Colony is put at 21,076, which probably was an understatement. 

* In his Beport on the Blue Book for 1864, Actmg Governor Dougon said: '. . . there has been 
a considerable decrease of alien residents, end since the passing of the alien children ordmanoe it 
has had the effect of dnvmg veiy many persona from the colony, and transient native traders are 
now extremely cautions m brmgmg with them persons under age. There are very many absentees 
tiadmg m the neighbourhood of Lagos, betwemi which place and this port there is a very great 
and increasmg traffic in palm oil, sprung up witbm the last three years .... There is also a very 
great mducement for tiadmg m the neighbourmg nvers, the produce trade, particularly in ground 
nuts, havmg considerably increased . . ’ (Stale of Colonial Poasessums 1854, p. 188 ) 

" The figures for Strangers are particularly uncertam In 1831 only 36 'Ahens and Besident 
Strangers’ were listed m Freetown and none elsewhere No figures whatever ore entered for 1832-6, 
and the Bine Book for 1832 said ‘Tlicre is a Constant Ingiess and Egress of Native Strangers 
pimcipally of the Foulah and Mandingo Nations, who come to the Colony for the purposes 
of Trade and lemam from One to six Weeks. There is another class of Natives denominated 
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All figures up to 1860 (iovored only the peninsula (inoludiiig Banana 
Islands), so far as it belonged to the Colony.^ The Isles do Los and 
Sherbro were excluded. In 1861 a portion of Quiah was acquired, and 
this territory was included in the Return for 1 868® which showed a total 

“Kioomon” who como to tlio Colony to Hoek for Labour and arc pimcipnlly employed in 
Merchants Slorcb, Timber Faotonos, and as Domestic Servants. Thoy return to ilioir Country 
after Tcmomuig in the Colony about three Years, and are replaced by ficsh Advonturora.* It is 
possible, howovei, that piior to 183(i at least the Ejoomen wore included in the general population, 
i.e. the total population exoluding Aliens and Resident Strangers. (Tho 1835 Blue Book showed 
for Ficotown 7,041 males, 6,117 females, and no strangers; tho 1836 Blue Book showed 6,046 
males, 4,041 females, and 1,176 strangers.) From 1836 on, the headings in tho Blue Books said 
‘Aliens and Ricsidont Btrougera, not included in preceding Columns’, and m some years, for 
evftTTtpln 1844, all Strangers wore entered separately. But m other years most stiangors seem to 
have been included lu the general population Thus, for 1847, the Blue Book gives ds general 
population 46,006 and as Aliens and Resident Strangers 665 (all m Freetown), while the Report 
on the Blue Book shows a general population of 41,343 (Europeans, Maroons, Nova Sootuins, 
Ametioans from Liberia, West Indiana, and Liberated Afiicans), 3,334 resident Strangers (Krnn> 
men, Mandingo Sousoos, Fouiahs, Shoibtoa and others), and ‘about’ 1,000 Alions and transient 
stiangers For 1848 tho Blue Book gives as general population 46,320 and as Aheus and Resident 
Strangers 1,101, while tho Report on the Blue Book shows a general population of 41,870, as 
resident Strangers 3,441, and as non-resident Aliens 1,101. For 1860 tho Blue Book gave os 
general population 44,472 and as Aliens and Resident Strangers 1,000, while tho Report on tho 
Blue Book showed as general population 41,396, as Kroomen 660, and as Native Strangers 3,61(S. 
To what extent Alums and Resident Strangers were omitted altogether it is difiicult to toll. 
The Commissioner of Inquiry R. R. Madden, commenting on the 927 Aliens and Resident Strangers 
leported for 1839, said. ‘I consider the number of abens and resident strangers sot down m tho 
preoodmg statement os falling far short of tho real number of Kroomen, Mondingoos, Akons, 
Foulohb, and refugees from Libeiia, settled or hving as tempoiary imdentB in tho colony. 1 
behove thoy amount to about 2,800 in all, 1,873 moio than is sot down in tho above return’ 
(liepott on W&>t Coast of Afi ica, 1842, Fart IT, p. 248). He, tlioroforo, put tho total population for 
1830 at 42,000. 

For 1861, 1865, 1868, and 1800 no Ahons and Resident Strangers aro entered in tho Blue Bonk. 
In 1851 they weio no doubt mcludod lu tho general population (44,601) since tho Report on tho 
Blue Book shows as total population 44,601 moludmg 656 ICroomen and 1,766 Native Strangers. 
It IS probable that tho Aliens and Resident Strangers who thou wore few woio hkowiso indudod 
in tho general population m 1866 and 1868, and they certainly were so m 1860 (41,624) since tho 
Report on tho Blue Book shows as total population 41,624 moludmg 363 Kroomen and 1,084 
Native Strangers. 

I computed tho general population for 1881 and 1801 by deducting from the total population 
the Wlutea on Ships in Harbour and tho (Colouied) Transient Traders and Strangers, and foi 1001- 
1021 by deductmg all peisous on Ships in Uarboui and tho Tiansient Traders and Ktrangeis, but 
entered for all these years as Strangers only the Transient Tiodcrs and Stiangers I uomputod 
the general population for 1931 by deductmg all persons on Ships iii Uarboin and tho few (108) 
‘Itinerant StrangerEi’ whom 1 assumed to have been all eiiumeiatcd in Freetown. 

^ The aica was given for 1831 as 196 squaie miles (see Blue Book 183 J, ]). 114), ioi 1833-6 
as 339 squaie miles (see ibid. 1833, p. 118, 1831, p 118, 1835, p 118), for lK.36-8 os 389 square 
miles (see ibid 183G, p. 118; 1837, p. 118; 1838, p. 118), ioi 1839-41 as 327 squaiomiles (see ibid. 
1839, p. 134, ISJO, p 1.34, 1811, p. 134), foi 1843 as 289 squaie miles (see ibid 1813, ]). 134). 
CominisBionci ]\ladden said iii 1841. 'The extent of tonitoiy now comprising the seiilomunt is 
about 300 square miles’ (Bepoit fiom Committee on West Coast of Afuca, Pait II, p 246). This 
figure was also given in must ofiicial documents up to 1861 (see, for example, Statisttcal Tables, 
Cdontal Posiessiona 1S60, p. 425), and in some even latei (see Uolo7iml Office List 1802, p. 60 , 1863, 
p.71, J5fi4,p.77,25<JJ,p 84 , 2506, p. 88 , p. 1 16 ; JSfiS, p 123; 256.9, p. 126; isyO, p 129; 
1871, p. 131; 1872, p. 127, 1873, p. 132, 1871, p. 130, 1875, p 133, 1876, p. 147, 1877, p. 168; 
1878, p. 171; 1879, p. 173, 2550, p. 178; 1881, p. 183, 1882, p. 186; 2553, p. 192, 1881, p. 187; 
Z55J, p. 189). 

’ The total area of the Colony was now given as 468 square miles (see, for example, Utaiishcal 
Tables, Cdonial Possessions 1862, p. 463 to 1879-81, p 376, Colonial Offine List 1866, p. 0, 1867, 
p. 9, 2565, p. 9, 1869. p. 9, 1879, p. 11, 1871, p. 11, 1872, p 12, 1873, p. 12, 1871, p. 12, 1875, p. 14, 
1876, p. 18 to 1886, p. 18; Blue Book 1881, p. 232). In 1883 the Sulyma District (later called 
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Table 7. PopuUaMon of Sierra Leonti 183S-193P 


Year 

Excluding Aliens and Beaiderd 
Strangers 

Aliens and Besident 
Strangers^ 

Total 

Freetown 

Best of 
Colony 

Oolorvy 

Freetovm 

Best of 
Cohmy 

1833 

9,937 

22,074 

32,011 

.. 


32,011 

1834 

11,412 

22,111 

33,523 



33,623 

1836 

12,168 

22,641 

34,799 



34,799 

1836 

10,687 

26,091 

35,678 

1,176 

609 

37,463 

1837 


25,206 



290 


1838 

13,523 

25,418 

38,941 

1,392 

289 

40,622 

1839 

13,436 

25,698 

39,133 

585 

342 

40,060 

1840 

13,646 

28,848 

42,394 

195 

176 

42,765 

1841 


30,370 


, , 

26 

. . 

1842 

11,700 

28,139 

39,839 

1,676 

2,133 

43,647 

1843 

12,669 

26,227 

38,796 

1,152 

1,863 

41,801 

1844 

12,680 

28,653 

41,233 

1,950 

1,762 

44,936 

1846 

16,349 

27,273 

43,622 

185 

1,131 

44,938 

1846 

14,196 

27,640 

41,736 

227 

1,168 

43,130 

1847 

16,228 

28,778 

46,006 

666 

— 

45,661 

1848 

17,020 

28,300 

46,320 

1,170 

21 

46,611 

1849 

16,033 

27,848 

43,881 

2,518 

10 

46,400 

1850 

16,679 

27,793 

44,472 

1,0 

00 

45,472 

1861 

18,027 

26,474 

44,601 

— 

— 

44,601 

1866 

16,022 

24,361 

40,383 



• • 

1868 

14,687 

23,731 

38,318 

a . 



1860 

18,036 

23,589 

41,624 

— 

— 

41,624 

1868 

20,027 

29,202 

49,220 

1,947 

4,198 

56,374 

1871 

13,937 

23,152 

37,089 

893 

954 

38,936 

1881 

20,739 

38,342 

59,081 

1,084 

273 

60,438 

1891 

28,682 

43,920 

72,502 

1,091 

628 

74,121 

1901 

33,149 

41,630 

74,679 

1,136 

423 

76,237 

1911 

33,247 

40,851 

74,098 

466 

370 

74,929 

1921 

43,409 

40,667 

84,076 

561 

141 

84,768 

1931 

66,260 

41,064 

96,314 

108 

— 

96,422 


^ See Blue Book 1833, pp 118-19, to 1838, pp. 118-19; 1839, pp. 134r-fi, to 1847, pp. 134r^; 
1848, pp. 218-19 ; 1849, pp, 134r-6 ; 1850, pp. 13^9 ; 1851, pp. 138-9 , 1855, pp. 162-3 ; 1858, pp. 159- 
60; 1860, pp. 164-6; 1858, pp. 174-6; 1871, pp. 172-3; (Jenaua Repoitl881, p. 6, and'Beoapitula- 
tion’; 1891, p. 16, and ‘Recapitulation’ , 1901, pp. 20, 31 ; 1911, pp 21, 39-40 ; 1921, pp 20, 40-1 ; 
1931, pp. 40, 72. The figurea pnor to 1866 exclude troops in garnson (they numbered 239 in 1861 , 
and 306 m 1864; see Blue Book 1851, p. 49, 1855, p. 62). The figures for 1881-1931 exclude the 
population on board ship m harbour (for 1881 only Whites) 

* See footnote 6, pp. 167-8 above. 


population of 66,374.^ For the area covered by the census of 1840 this 
Return showed an increase firom 42,765 to 47,655 ; in 1871 the population 
was returned (far too low) as 38,936 and in 1881 as 46,418. 

The censuses of 1881-1931 did not all refer to the same areas. In 


South Eastern District) was acquired by treaty, and the total area of the Colony vraa now esti- 
mated at 3,000 square miles (see Blue Book 1885, p 232, 1886, p. 260, 1887, p. 246, 1888, p 244, 
1889, p. 242 ; Colonial Office List 1886, p. 246, 1887, pp. 18, 262, 1888, pp. 16, 264, 1889, Table 
facmg p. 18, and p. 212, 1890, Table facing p 18) or 4,000 square miles (see Blue Book 1890, 
p. 248, 1891, B, pp. 1-2, to 1911, B, pp. 1-2 ; CoIotUoI Office List 1890, p. 216, 1891, p. 222, 1892, 
p. 194, 1893, p. 201, 1894, p. 206, 1895, p. 206, 1896, p. 209, 1897, p. 212, 1898, p 210, 1899, p. 233). 

^ Jncluding 6,1^ (3,039 residents, 2,121 strangers) in Quitdi and 2,669 (1,726 residents, 834 
strangers) in Bulama. 
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order to mnyfl the results comparable they may be suimiiarized as 
follows: 



1881 

1891 

mi 

1911 

1921 

mi 

(a) Poainsula, including 
Quiah 

63,802 

68,448 





(b) Peumaula, excluding 
Quiah. 

' 40,418 


67,782 

68,116 

79,661 

90,108 

(c) ns (b) and Bouthe, 
York £sland,Taasoh 
Island . 



74,361 

74,808 

85,163 

96,673 

(d) Total area covered by 
census 

60,646 

74,836 

76,066 

76,672 

86,103 

96,573 


2. ProIxdDrate 

In the last years of the nineteenth century the population of the Pro- 
tectorate was ‘variously estimated at from 760,000 to 2,000,000 In 
1901 it was estimated at 949,827, in 1911 at 1,327,660, in 1921 at 1,466,610, 
and in 1931 at 1,672,058.^ The estimate for 1901 was no doubt too low, 
and the more recent estimates are quite uncertain. To what extent the 
population may have increased between 1921 and 1931 will be discussed 
in the section ‘Population Growth*. 


3. Colony and Proteeforata 

The total population shown in the census reports of 1921 and 1931 was 
as follows:® 


j 

Cdony 

Protectorate 

Total 

mi 

1931 

1921 

mi 

1921 

mi 

‘Resident’ Afrioans . 

84,064 

95,658 

1,464,869 

1,671,056 

1,638,913 

1,760,013 

Maritime^ Africans 

— 

84 



— 

— 

84 

‘Riesident’ non-Afrioans 

990 

864 

661 

1,003 

1,641 

1,867 

Maritime^ non-Afnoans 

119 

67 

1 

~ ! 

119 

67 

Total . 

86,163 

96,673 






^ Persona on board sMp in haibour. 


The area of the Colony and Protectorate was given in 1931 as 27,928 
square miles. The number of inhabitants per square mile would tlierefore 
appear to have been 63. In the Colony it was 372, in the Northern Pro- 

^ Cohnted Office List 1900, p 211 ; 1901, p. 255. 

^ These vrere the estimates made ui the 3 rears in wtiioh censuses were taken in the Colony. The 
estimates made in mtercensol yeaxs were quite erratic. *The population of the Colony miH Pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone was estimated at 1,680,000 at the end of 1905’ (Staitaiieoi TaMee, 
CoUmial Poaeeaarume 1905, p 488) ‘The total population of the Colony and Proteotorate of 
Sierra Leone was estimated at 1,208,100 at the end of 1907* {ibid. 1907, p. 430). Governor Leslie 
Prohyn, m on address ddivered before the Aiinosn Society on 6 Peb. 1907, said that in Sierra 
Leone 'there are about 2,000,000 inhabitants’ ('Sierra Leone and the Natives of West Africa’, 
p. 253; see also ibid., p. 266). The MediaA Jieport for 1916 spoke (p. 41) of ‘the population of 
1,100,000 dwelling within the 34,000 square mUes comprising the Colony and Proteotorate of 
Sierra Leone*; the Medical Report for 1916 said (p, 43): ‘The entire area of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate is 24,908 square nules with a population of 1,403,132 persons.’ 

• See CetUHS Report 1921, p. 8; 1981, pp. 20-1, 72-3, 82. 
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Table 8. PoptUaUon Density ^ Sierra Leaner 19SV- 


Distrusta j 

Area 
aq. m. 

Nativea 

Non- 

naiivea 

Total 

Population 
per aq. ni. 



CoiiOinr 



Total 

269 1 

1 96,668 1 

864 1 

\ 96,422 1 

\ 372 


Nobthekn Fbovjnojs ov Protbctobatb 


Port Loko 

1,836 

169,964 

808 

170,762 

93 

Kambia 

1,164 

108,342 

392 

108,734 

04 

Karene 

2,666 

160,047 

61 

160,098 

61 

Bombali 

2,766 

244,220 

464 

244,684 

88 

Komadugi 

6,614 

109,778 

30 

109,808 

20 

Total j 

13,926 

782,341 

1,746 

784,086 

56 


SoUTHEiKtr PBOVUSTOB OS' Pbotegtobaxb 


Moyamba 

2,666 

131,816 

660 

132,375 

50 

Bontbe 

1,360 

97,822 

204 

98,026 

73 

Fujehun 

2,129 

122,779 

202 

122,981 

68 

Bo 

2,160 

168,264 

734 

168,098 

79 

Kenema 

1,774 

1,648 

133,932 

445 

134,377 

76 

Kailahun 

156,761 

362 

167,113 

101 

Kono 

2,128 

74,086 

16 

74,102 

36 

Total 

13,744 

886,449 

2,523 

887,972 

65 


Pboteotobate 

Total I 27,069 ] 1,667,790 | 4,268 | 1,672,068 60 

OOLONT AKD PBOTBOTOBATB 

Total I 27,928 | 1,763,348 | 6,132 | 1,768,480 | 63 

^ See Ctnsus Report 1931, pp 20-1, 82-3, 166. 

vince of the Protectorate 66 (varying between 20 in Koinadugi District 
and 94 in Kambia District), in the Southern Province 65 (varying between 
35 in Kono District and 101 in KaUahun District). 

For 31 December 1939 the population has been given as 2,000,000.^ 
But this is apparently a mere guess. 


IV. Composition of Afeican Population 

Origin. The origin of the African population up to 1860 is discussed in 
the section ‘Early Colonization’. The results are summarized in Table 9. 
No data apparently are available for the following two decades. The 
results of the censuses &om 1881 to 1931 are summarized in Table 10 
(p. 163). 

The decrease in the number of Liberated Africans from 1881 to 1891 is 
in part due ‘to the fact that the children of some of their descendants 
have described themselves as Natives’ (children of strange tribes born in 
Sierra Leone). ^ This explains also in part the enormous increase in the 
number of Natives. The apparently large increase in the number of ‘ Other 

^ See i8fto<t«ttcaZ Year-Book of the League of Nationa 1942j4i, p. 12. 

’ See Census Report 1891, p. 0. 

M 



Table 9. Civilian African Popidation by Origin, Sierra Leone, 1802-60 j 
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Table 10 . African PopidaMon by Origin, Cdony of Sierra Leone, 1881-193P 


Ongm 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Liberated Africans and their Dee- 

) 

1 





cendants (Creoles) 

}35.430 

33,212* 

33,518* 

31,078 

28,222 

32,848 

ALulattoes and persons of mixed blood 

i 

1 

1 


204 

358 

160 

Natives, i.e. children of strange 







tubes bom in Siena Leone. 

Other Africans 

3,384 

21,068 

6,729 

33,807 


1 42,587 

66,230 

62,648 

West Indians 

1 393 

1 863 

1 


m 

244 

06 

Total 



76,162 

74,668 

84,054 

96,642 


^ See Census Bepmt 1881, ‘Beoapitulation’; 1891, * Recapitulation’; 1901, p. 30; 1911, p. 30; 
1921, p. 40; mi, pp. 73. 78 

° There was *a small number of persons of mixed blood estimated to be about 450’ {Census 
Repoit 1891, p. 5), most of whom were probably included in the above figure. 

’ There was ‘ a small number of persons of mixed blood* (ibid. 1901, p 6), ‘ most of whom would 
be classified as Creoles’ (Descendants of Liberated Africans); see ibid 1911, p. 11. 

Africans’ was due in part to the incomplete enumeration of Sherbro in 
1881.^ The increase in the number of West Tndifl.na -vras ‘due to more 
West Indian troops being now stationed here than in 1881 ’.® 

The increase in the number of Natives from 1891 to 1901 was said to 
have been again only apparent.® There would have been a considerable 
increase instead of a slight decrease in the number of ’Other Africans’ if 
the greater part of Sherbro had not been omitted at the 1901 census.* 

At the 1911 census the distinction of ‘Natives, i.e. children born of 
strange tribes in Sierra Leone ’ was dropped. 

... os in 1901, 8,036 persons had been classified under this head, it is obvious that 
in 1911 the remaining classifications must have been augmented in numbers in 
Older to malce up for the elimination of the ‘Natives* heading. La Freetown alone 
1,263 persons were ranl<ed os Natives in 1901 ; examination has been made of the 
Cenbus returns for Freetown of that year, and judging by the names it is estimated 
that between 500 and 600 persons, returned m that year as Natives, should probably 
have been returned os Creoles. In other districts similar search has been made with 
sinular results ....*> 

The increase in the number of ’Other Africans’ (including Natives) 
would have been greater if Kikonkeh had not been omitted, by mistake, 
from the 1911 census, and if the Isles de Los had not been ceded to France. 

The 1911 census report defined the ’Descendants of Liberated Africans 
or Creoles ’ as follows : 

These people are the descendants of (1) original settlers brought to the Colony in 
1787 and subsequent years, (2) the Nova Scotian and (3) Maroon Immigrants, and 

^ The number of Mendis and Sherbros enumerated in 1891 was 14,963 as compared with 5,070 
in 1881. See Census Report 1891, p. 6. 

^ Ibid., p. 6 , see also ibid , p. 4. The further increase m 1891-1901 was attributed to the aniwe 
cause (see ibid. 1901, p. 8), and the decrease in 1001-11 to a reduction m the West Indian troops 
(see ibid 1911, p 12) The drop m 1911—21 was ‘due to the withdrawal of the West Indian Regi> 
inent’ (ibid 1921, p. 12). 

’ ‘. . . there is httle doubt that many hberated Africans, Mendis, Timmanees, &o., have been 
descnbed under this head’ (ibid. 1901, p. 7). 

* The number of Mendis and Sherbros enumerated m 1901 was only 10,893 See ibid. 

® Ibid. 1911, p. 11. The census report assumed that about 10 per cent of those counted as 
‘Natives’ m 1901 should have been returned as ‘Cheoles’. 
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(4) the Liberated Afnoans who were domiciled here under tho provibioiu of the Acts 
for the abolition and suppression of the slave trade.^ 

The 1921 census report used the same terminology, but the 1931 census 
report stated: 

An innovation of some importance was introduced by tho use of thotorm ‘Sierra 
Leonean’ m order to distmguish the Colony Non-native African from tho Protec- 
torate native tribesman and native ‘foreigner’. 

These Colony Africans, locally and incorrectly known as Creolos, were officially 
classified m previous censuses as ‘Liberated Afnoans and their descendants’. This 
term, however, lias lately fallen mto disuse, and it is clear that it is not a suitable 
description, nor is it acceptable to these people. Accordingly, instructions were 
received that the term should not be applied m this Census and that ‘ Sierra Leonean ’ 
should be substituted. 

The feehngs and views of the Africans concerned can be easily understood. They 
do not wi^ to be known indefimtely by a name which merely connotes tlieir former 
unfortunate status. The Colony Africans are a separate people and are becoming 
a distinct type. They have lost association and affinity with tlieir various tribes, but 
os yet have not a name which gives them a sufficient ethnological or otlinographic 
dcsoription ; the official adoption, therefore, of tlie name ‘Sierra Leonean’ from thuir 
country of settlement is an appropriate choice.* 

But this innovation was not a success as many people described them- 
selves as Sierra Leoneans who should have been counted as Natives or as 
Mulattoes. 

, . . now that the term Sierra Leonean has been mtroduced, a largo number of 
persons not entitled to use it apply it to themselves or, in ignorance, really think it 
applies to them. There is a marked and growing tendency for tho educated native 
to stylo himself ‘Creole’ botli in the Colony and tho Protectorate. A largo number 
have been to Christian schools and, becommg ChristianH, adopt Clu'istian names and 
lose identity with their tribes. Tho progeny of non-nativos and natives also class 
themselves as non-natives 

Another pomt to notice both in this connection and as a matter of social impor- 
tance, IB the very prevalent practice of fosterage. A very large number of native 
children in Preetown and m the Colony are acquired by Sierra Leoneans from their 
parents or guardians on the underatondmg that they are to be educated. They are 
useful acquisitions and perform domestic and other work. They arc, no doubt, for 
the most pari sent to school or taught a smattermg of ‘book’, but their position is 
merely that of servants. A great number of those children probably do not return 
to the Protectorate after school age : they rmnain m Freetown or elsewhere m the 
Colony and x^srliaps obtain casual employment, or they remam with tho family 
they lived with and worked for and usually take that family’s name. Most of those 
who do return to tho Protectorate become unsettled and more than likoly drift back 
to tho Colony. These persons lose all touch with their families and tribe and become 
self-styled ‘Creoles’ 

A considerable number of Colon}’’ -born natives insist on calling themselves 
‘Creoles’, either tlu’ough false pride or ignorance. There is, of course, an mcroasing 
number of these natives of all tribes, and many natives have been Colony-bom for 
two or three generations. The greater number call themselves ‘Creoles’ or Sierra 
Leoneans. Their births are registered in Fieetown or in the registration district in 
which they reside, but there is no registration by tnbe. Many become Christiana and 
ore the children of Christianized parents. They live amongst non -natives and adopt 
non-native habits and customs. They sever themselves from their tribes and know 
no allegiance to any tribal ruler and become m fact, if not ‘de jure’, non -natives. 

^ Census Itepoii J9J1, p. 11. * Ibid. 193J, p. 4. 
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For Census purposes there is very little more than the "word of the person con- 
cerned to go by m deciding whether he or she is a Sierra Leonean. Although 
enumerators were instructed to eiEplain that natives should enter themselves by 
the name of their tribe, whether bom in the Colony or not, and care was tahen to 
examine Schedules for errors of this kind, it is thought that many Colony-bom natives 
were returned as Sierra Leoneans.^ 

It appears that many show a certain amount of reluctance m classifying themselves 
as ‘mixed blood’, or Mulatto, and seem to prefer the adoption of the new name 
‘Sierra Leonean’ 

The 1931 report intimates that the increase in the number of descendants 
of Liberated Africans was, therefore, smaller than appears from a com- 
parison of the number of ‘Sierra Leoneans’ ascertained in 1931 (32,846) 
and the number of ‘Liberated Africans and their Descendants’ found in 
1921 (28,222), but suggests that a considerable part of the increase was 
not due to a change in terminology. 

The mcrease amongst Sierra Leoneans is partly due to persons returning from the 
Protectorate . . . who have no doubt, returned to the Colony owmg to lack of trade. 
A large number may, for the same reason, have returned from adjacent Colonies.* 

This may be so. But nearly four-fifths of the apparent increase occurred 
among females, and the number of females who returned from the Pro- 
tectorate cannot have been very great. 1 am, therefore, indined to think 
that the apparent mcrease was largely due to the inclination of native 
women to dassify themselves as Sierra Leoneans. 



Colony 

Praleetoiate 

Males 

Females 

TtOal 

Males 

Fenudes 

Total 

Descendants of Liberated 

1191P 

13,235 

17,843 

31,078 

1,494 

1,460 

2,964 

Afnoans 

1 1921* 

13,447 

14,776 

28,222 

1,968 

1,877 

3,836 

Sierra Leoneans 

1931* 



32,848 

1,632 

1,414 

3,046 


^ See Census Beport 1911, pp. 10, 24. * See zbid 1921, pp. 10, 24. 

' See ibid. 1931, pp. 10, 73. Figures luolude 2 persons on board ship in harbour 


The number of Africans in the Colony recorded as West Indians declined 
from 244 in 1921 to 96 in 1931 ‘owing to emigration. There is no likeli- 
hood of any increase and those remaining are becoming absorbed in the 
local population. Indeed, many are Colony-born and it is possible that 
some have already been returned as Sierra Leoneans.’* 

‘The mulattoes also show a very marked decrease’ (from 358 to 160). 
But in 1921 ‘it may have happened that many returns were entered as 
“mixed blood ” which referred to pure Africans whose parents were merely 
of different tribes, or a non-native and a native African’. In 1931, on the 
other hand, many Mulattoes and (other) persons of mixed blood classified 
themselves as Sierra Leoneans. Of those who did not do so, 109 were 
European-Afrioan, 28 Syrian-Afrioan, 3 Indian-African, and 9 European- 
Asiatic.* 

The African population of the Protectorate consists almost entirely of 
Natives. Of the 3,265 non-native Africans enumerated in 1931, 3,046 were 

^ Ibid., pp. 46-7. ® Ibid., p. 47. * Ibid., p. 48 * Ibid., p. 47. 

^ See ibid The last group certamlj ehould not have been counted aa Afncons. 
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recorded as Sierra Leoneans, 141 as Mulaitoes, 6 as West Indians, and 72 
as other African non-natiyes. 

The decrease in the number of Sierra Leoneans (1921 : 3,835 descendants 
of Liberated Africans) was probably ‘dne to a large number returning 
to the Colony owing to the recent slump in trade and also in a few cases 
to Government retrenchment’. 

Mulattoes are said to have increased from 37 to 141. Of these, 115 are 
returned as African-Asiatics (Syrian). ‘These are for the greater part 
children.’ 

The number of West Indians declined from 18 to 6. ‘Emigration is the 
probable cause of the decrease and possibly West Indians of Sierra Leone 
birth now class themselves as Sierra Leoneans.’ 

The 72 other African non-natives ‘include Liberians, American negroes 
and persons returned as Nigerians, Gold Coasters and Gambians’.^ 


Table 11 . African Population by Origin, Protectorate of Sierra Leone, 

1911-SP 


Origin 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Natives ....... 

Liberated Africans and their descendants 
Kulattoes and persons of mixed blood . 

West Indians ...... 

Other African non-natives .... 

1,323,151 

2,964 

106 

26 

76 

1,460,003 

3,836 

37 

18 

66 

1,667,790 

3,046 

141 

6 

72 

Total 

1,326,312 

1,464,869 

1,071,066 


^ See Census Bepmt 1911, pp. 24, 29; 1921, pp. 24, 31 ; 1931, pp. 83, 1G7. 


Birthplace. The birthplace was ascertained for the first time in 1911. 
But the returns were not satisfactory. 

With regard to the Headquarters District, ‘ it must be remarked that complete 
accuracy in disoruiunatmg between places of birth, whether in the Colony or the 
Protectorate, cannot always be guaranteed ; owmg to the similarity of many village 
names m the Colony with those in the Protectorate, and owing to the lack of local 
knowledge on the port of the Census Compilers, mistakes may have bui'n mode . . . 

The 1911 figures were also defective in other respects.^ 

The 1921 Census Officer discussed very fully the changes in the numbers 
of Colony-born and Protectorate-bom persons in the Colony and added: 
‘Comment on other figures shown in the . . . Table is not called for.*® 
This is an error. At the 1911 census 791 persons (including 14 Europeans) 
were recorded in the Colony as born in ‘British Colonies’ (outside West 
Africa and Asia), and the Compiler of Census stated: 

Those bom m British Colonics are, with rare exceptions, porsons bom in West 
Indian Colonies, and these again am for the most part West Indian soldiui's bom in 
either Jamaica or Barbadoes.^ 

^ Census Repmt 1931, p. 16G. 

^ This Distnct comprised over 30 per cent, of the total population of the Colony. 

» Ibid. 1911, p 18 

* The total number of persons in the Piotectorate born in Emope is given as 125 (see ibid., 
p. 28), while the number of Europeans m the Protectorate born in Europe is given os 126 (see 
ibid . p. 26). “ Ibid. 1921, p. 17. * Ibid. 1911, p. 18. 
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This explanation seems plausible as 800 persons (including 1 European) 
were returned as West TTidia.nfl by origin. But in 1921, owing to the witb- 
drawal of the West Indian Regiment, the West Indians numbered only 
246 (including 1 European). Yet the census showed for the Colony 2,311 
persons (including 4 Europeans) as bom in ‘British Colonies’ (outside 
West Africa and Asia). Th^ high figure certainly called for comment and 
I suspect that it was utterly wrong. The 1931 census report shows for 
the Colony only 62 persons bom in the West Indies and 68 persons bom 
in ‘Other British Colonies’ (i.e. British Colonies excluding West Africa, 
West Indies, and Asia). These figures may be correct. But the 1931 
figures were inaccurate in other respects.^ 

Annt.Tiftr defect of the 1911 and 1921 census figures is that no birthplace 
data are given separately for Ainoans. Table 12 must, therefore, be 
accepted with great resei#e. 


Table 12. African Popvkbtim by Birthplace, Sierra Leone, 1911-3 V- 


Birth place 

Colony 

Protectorate* 

191P 

1921* 

1931 

1911* 

1921* 

1931 

Colony .... 

43,009 

42,913 

4.1,186 

2,462 

2,812 


Proteotorato 

26,466’ 

31,702 

40,080 

666 

939 


West Afrioa^ 

4,346 

7,132 

6,883 

139 

120 

93 

Other British Colonies 

777 

2,307 

796 

11 

82 

64 

Europe .... 

4 

— 

3 

— 

3 

1 

Syria .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


America .... 

68 

— 

11 

3 

— 

6 

Total .... 

74,668 

84,064 

96,568 

3,161 

3,956 

3,266 


1 Computed from Cenaus Sepmt 1911, pp. 8-10, 17, 24-6, 28; 1921, pp. 9, 16, 24-6, 30; 1931, 
pp. 40, 168-9. 

’ Only non-natives (mostly descendants of Liberated A& icons). 

’ I d^uctod from the toted population (by birthplace) the resident European population (by 
burthplaoe), and I assumed that of the 62 ‘Floating’ Europeans those of European nationality 
were bom m Europe and the 1 American in America. As regards 183 non-Europeans bom m Asia, 
I assumed that they were all Asiatics Smee the total number of Asiatics was 202, 1 assumed that 
19 weie bom in the Colony. 

* 1 deducted from the total population the European population. As regards 28 non-Europeans 
bom m Asia I assumed that ^cy weie all Asiatics. The other 170 Asiatics wore assumed to be 
bom m the Colony. 

I deducted from the total non-native population the European population. As regards 85 non- 
European non-natives bom m Asia I asciumod that they were all Asiatics. The other 10 Aa igties 
were assumed to be bom m the Froteotorate. 

‘ I deducted from the total non-native population the European population As regards 262 
non-European non-natives bom m Asia I assumed that they wore all Asiatics. The other 149 
Asiatics were assumed to be born m the Protectorate. 

^ Including 114 ‘Birth place not stated but probably Protectorate’. 

‘ Including non-British temtones. 

It appears that of the 96,668 Africans enumerated in 1931 in the Colony 
47,786 or 60‘0 per cent, were bom in the Colony, 40,080 or 41-9 per cent, 
m the Protectorate, 4,064 or 4-3 per cent, in Liberia, and 3,638 or 3'8 per 
cent, elsewhere. Of the 61,783 Natives only 17,647 or 28-6 per cent, were 
Colony-bom, of the 32,846 ‘Sierra Leoneans’ 29,977 or 91-3 per cent. 

^ See ibid. 1931, p. 6. 
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See Cenaita Bepoti 19S1, pp. 49, 168-9. 
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For the Natives in the Protectorate the birthplace has not been ascer- 
tained, but they were, of course, nearly all bom in the Protectorate. Of 
the 3,046 ‘Sierra Leoneans’ 2,197 or 72 per cent, were bom in the Colony. 

Sex. From the early 1810s tiU the early 1850s there had been a large 
preponderance of males among Ahioans in the Colony because there was a 
large excess of males over females among the slaves captured on sea and 
settled in Sierra Leone. But when the inilnx of captured slaves came to an 
end the preponderance of males decreased. The changes in the sex 
ratio of Africans from 1818 to 1881 were as follows:^ 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Femalea 
to 100 
m<des 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 
males 

1818 (a) 

5,629 

3,821 

68 

1846 (a) 

22,629 

20,386 

90 

1820 (a) 

7,722 

4,680 

61 

(6) 

21,706 

19,914 

92 

1822 (a) 

9,444 

6,509 

68 

1847 (a) 

24,952 

20,614 

83 

1831 (b) 

17,988 

13,544 

75 

(6) 

24,362 

20,649 

84 

1833 (6) 

18,442 

13,486 

73 

1848 (a) 

26,267 

21,144 

84 

1834 (6) 

19,450 

13,988 

72 

(b) 

24,263 

20,947 

86 

1835 (6) 

20,180 

14,629 

72 

1849 (a) 

24,961 

21,360 

86 

1836 (b) 

19,895 

16,678 

79 

(b) 

23,436 

20,347 

87 

1838 (b) 

20,477 

18,362 

90 

1860 (b) 

23,966 

20,396 

85 

1839 (b) 

21,754 

17,280 

79 

1851 (a) 

23,703 

20,673 

87 

1840 (b) 

23,840 

18,471 

77 

1866 (a) 

21,068 

19,210 

91 

1842 (b) 

21,989 

17,734 

81 

1858 (a) 

19,660 

18,561 

94 

1843 (b) 

19,663 

19,106 

98 

1860 (a) 

21,070 

20,423 

97 

1844 (a) 

24,426 

20,336 

83 

1868 (b) 

26,109 

22,995 

88 

(6) 

22,127 

18,931 

86 

1871 (b) 

18.466 

18,627 

100 

1845 (a) 

23,039 

21,741 

94 

1881 (a) 

30,964 

29,311 

95 

(6) 

22,214 

21,260 

96 






(a) Total Mrioan population. (6) Resident Afhoan population. 


Some of the changes in the sex ratio — for example, the mysterious 
excess of females in Freetown in 1838 and the wild fluctuations of the 
ratio in the rural districts m 1842-7® — are difficult to explain. The 

^ See Blue Book 1831, pp. 114-16; 1833, pp. 118-19 to 1838, pp. 118-19; 1839, pp. 134r-6 to 
1847, pp. 134r-5; 1848, pp 218-19; 1849, pp. 134-5; 1830, pp. 138-9; 1851, pp. 138-9, 1855, 
pp 162-3; 1858, pp. 159-60; 1860, pp. 164-5; 1868, pp. 174-6; 1871, pp 172-3; Census Bepott 
1891, p 3. 

The followmg figures may illustrate those changes' 


Yeui 

Fieebnm 

Best of the Cdmy 

Males 

Females 

Females 

torn 

males 

Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 
vmAss 

1836 (6) 

5,573 

4,922 

88 

14,322 

10,766 

74 

1838 (6) 

6,172 

7,261 

118 

14,306 

11,101 

78 

1839 (6) 

7,079 

6,270 

89 

14,675 

11,010 

76 

1842 (6) 

6,784 

5,818 

101 

16,205 

11,916 

74 

1843 (b) 

6,421 

6,029 

94 

13,132 

13,076 

100 

1844 (b) 

6,351 

Q,(yj9 

96 

16,776 

12,862 

81 

1845 (6) 

8,473 

7,742 

91 

13,741 

13,508 

98 

1846 (b) 

7,061 

7,030 

100 

14,645 

12,884 

88 

1847 (b) 

8,580 

7,662 

88 

15,782 

12,987 

82 


(5) Resident African population 
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both for the adults and the children among the Mendes (the main tribe 
of the District). The Commissioners of the Northern Sherbro District and 
of the Sherbro District reported for each tribe 33| per cent, more females 
than males both among adults and children. That the sex ratio in the 
Protectorate with a native population of 1,323,151 cannot have been 
aflFected essentially by emigration to the Colony may be inferred from the 
fact that among the total population of the Colony there were only 
17,732 male and 8,619 female Ihoteetorate-born.^ 

In 1921 no attempt was made to estimate the sex ratio among native 
children. The number of men was put at 425,173 and the number of 
women at 599,199. The Census Officer stated: 

The women outnumber the men, but by a smaller margin than in 1911.^ 

This is an error. The excess of women over men had increased from 
116,016 to 174,026, and the ratio of women to 100 men from 136 to 141.® 
The Census Officer says that the excess of women ' is attributable largely 
to tlie emigration of the men to the Colony and elsewhere’. Yet, there 
were in the Colony only 18,626 male and 13,076 female Protectorate- 
bom.^ 


Table 14. African Population by Sex, Sierra Leone, I89J-J93P 


Race 

Sex 

CdUmy 

l*ioteR- 

iorttte 

mi 

Total 

1931 

1891 

1901 

1 1911 

1921 

193J 

Creoles* 

I Males 

16,002 

14,473 


13,609 

14,607 

1,032 



I Pemales 

18,210 

19,046 


14,071 

18,401 

1,414 



F tolOOM 

121-4 

131-6 


110-0 

127-6 

86 6 

123-3 

Others 

Males 

24,682 

26,030 

26,872 

34,014 

;)7,612 

794,010 

831,522 


Pemales 

16,717 

16,706 

16,514 

21,460 

26,i:i2 

873,099 

899,131 


P.tolOOM 

67 7 

68-3 

616 

6.3-1 

67-0 

no I 

JU8-1 

Total 

Males 

30,684 

41,412 



52,019 

795,()42 

847,001 


Pomales 

34,027 



36,431 

43,623 

875,413 

919,036 


F. to 100 M. 

88-0 


mm 

76 5 

83-9 

JIO’O 

1U8-4 


^ Seo Cenaua Eeptnt 1891, p. 6; 1901, p 7; 1911, p. 10; 1921, p. 10; JOSI, pp 10, 40, 73. 

° 1891-1021 Liberated Africans and their deHcendantu, 1931 Sierra Luoiicnns. Kigurcs for 
Colony include persons of mixed blood 


The estimates for 1931 were more realistic. According to the census 
report 793,877 Natives were returned as males and 873,913 as females.® 
Since 179-8 per 1,000 are said to have been boys, 177-7 per 1,000 girls, 
298*5 per 1,000 men, and 344-0 per 1,000 women,® there was a slight 
excess of males among children, while the ratio of women to 1 00 men was 
115 (as compared with 141 in 1921). The census report says* 

In 1921 there were 709 adult males to 1,000 adult females, while tlio iirosoiit 
census shows 838’ adult males to 1,000 adult females. It is not suggested tliat such 

^ See Cenaua Report 1911, p. 17. ® Ibid. 1921, p. 31. 

* In the Northein Province the number of men was put at 141,737 and the number of women at 
265,128, showmg a ratio of 180 women to 100 meiil ' 8ee ibid., p. 16. 

® See ibid. 1931, p. 86. • See ibid., pp. 87-8. ’ Should road 868. 
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a vaat phyuical ohange lias occurred m the population, the difference being accounted 
for in tlie closer survey of the population.^ 

In the whole of Sierra Leone there were, in 1931, 123 females to 100 
males among the Sierra Leoneans and 108 females to 100 males among 
the other Africans. It would seem that the large preponderance of females 
among the Sierra Leoneans is due in part to the inclination of females to 
be classified in this way. 

Age. As Sierra Leone is the only British Dependency in Africa for which 
detailed age figures are available, and this for several decades, these data 
deserve particular attention. The results are shown in Table 15.^ The 
census reports for 1801, 1911, 1921, and 1931 contain comments on the 
age statistics. 

1891. The retuma publiahed give the ‘Age Division Tables’ which have been 
prepared for the first time from tho Census results of this Colony m compliance with 
the instructions of the Registrar General of England who is desirous of obtainmg 
uniformity in the tabulation of the Census of the British Empire. The returns ^eak 
for themselves ^ 

1911. Tho accurato ascertainment of the ages of the population in a Colony like 
this IS one of the most dificult tasks, and after the age of 20 is mostly a matter 
of guess work m the case of aboriginal natives, as none of these know their 
own ago *• 

1921. It is never easy to gather accurate information as to the ages of the members 
of the community embracing many illiterates, and m a country where registration of 
births and deaths have not reached the perfection which only care and time brmg 
about, and m tlie present Census the difficulties have been very greatly mcreased 
by the onormous infiux of ilhterates. Too much reliance, therefore, i^ould not be 
placed on the . . . Table, especially as regards ages over 60.** 

Prcuitically all tho foatures of the 1911 oorre^onding Table are here reproduced; 
the drop from Infants under 1 year to Infants between 1 and 2 years bearing eloquent 
testimony to tho high infant mortality; the gradual and steady rise from that pomt 
to the qumquennial period 26-30, and the great preponderance of that penod; the 
sudden drop m the next succeeding qumquennial penod and the curious recovery 
m the period 30-40 ; the steady decrease up to the 66-70 period, and then the great 
fall to half the number for the 71-76 period, and the steady decrease thereafter. 
Every quinquennial period, however, between 6-10 and 81-86 shows an increase 
on tho 1911 oorrespondmg figure.' 

1931. It IB very difficult, . . . m any country, to obtam correct age statistics and, 
in a Colony such as Sierra Leone, the population of which contains so many ilhterates 
and semi-hteratea, it is not possible to obtam even a moderately correct return. This 
applies, chiefly, to the native section of the community, amongst which by far the 
greater number of ilhterates are foimd. It applies to a degree to literates, natives 
and Sierra Leoneans. Even amongst the latter, though there does not seem to be 
any deliberate intention to mis-state ages, there seems to be, amongst the older ones, 
a certam amount of dismterestedness ; they are hazy about their ages and do not 
appear to think it a matter of any importance and, m many cases, give their ages os 
'about’ a certain age, mstead of exactly. 

^ Ibid., p 85 

' It IB much to be regretted that the data for 1891-1921 were not tabulated by races. If this 
bad been done the authors of the census reports would not have had to resort to mere guesswork in 
diBcussmg the ooimng and going of Sierra Leoneans, and it would also have been possible to 
appraise correctly the changes in the sex ratio of Sierra Leoneans from census to census. 

' Ibid 1891, p. 17. ' Ibid 1911, p. 14. 

® Ibid. 1921, p 13. • Ibid., p. 15. 
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Tho agoB of natives are only approximate ; even thu literate oncu are not iilwayu 
able to give their exact ages and. are worse offenders than the Sierra Leoneans in 
t.hft Tiae of the term ‘about’. It might be said that none of the ilhtorate natives up 
to 30 know their own ages withm five years ; and over that, within ten years. Many 
have no idea what is meant when asked, and, m those coses, the enumerators were 
asked to enter what they considered to be the reasonable age. As it is very diflicult 
to tell the age of an Afincon native, especially between tho ages of thuiiy to forty-five 
or fifty, and, as the ‘reasonable view’ difiers m the case of different enumerators, 
tho returns so entered may be taken as only withm five of the eonnet ago. As to 
children, mfants may be more or less correctly entered, but, from walking age 
to five and five to ten, tho age given is only ‘approximate’. . . 

A feature which is worthy of notice is that, though tho proportion of males to 
females amongst the natives is rather against a high birth-rate and the distribution 
amongst the Sierra Leoneans m favour of a high birth-rate, the proportion of young 
children to adults is greater m the former than in the latter ease. 

. . . Another point is tho difference in numbers between this [onu-yuor] and the 
under-one-year group, and the inference to bo drawn is obvious — a deplorably high 
infant mortality. ^ 

Some of these oomments ore either injudicious or erroiiooiis. 

(1) The great difference between the numbers of children reported to be 
one year and under one year old is by no means a j^roof of high infant 
mortality. It is obvious that the numbers of one year old children have 
been understated at each census. Evidently the numbers of children under 
one have also been understated, but it is impossible to estimate oven 
approximately by how much. It is clear, moreover, that in 1901 and 
1911 either the number of children aged 6-10 was understated or that of 
children aged 11-16 overstated. 


Age (ycara) 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

0 

1,430 

1,054 

1,189 

1,271 

BRU 

1 

891 

872 

907 

828 

1,195 

2-6 (average) 

1,669 

1,206 

1,233 

1,454 

1,786 

6-10 (average) 

1,632 

1,199 

1,287 


1,688 

1 1-15 (average) 

1,493 

1,476 

1,407 

1,411 

1,478 


(2) The 1921 census report speaks of ‘the curious recovery in tho 
period 36-40’ in 1911 and 1921. But such a recovery occurred at each 
census in tho periods 36-40 and 66-60, and with one exception (1921) 
also 46-50, evidently because an unduly lai’go number of ])eople were 
reported to be 40, 60, and 60 years old. It was wrong also, therefore, to 
speak of a ‘steady decrease’ from 36-40 to 66-70 years. 

(3) The statement that every quinquennial period between 6-10 and 
81-85 showed in 1921 an increase on the 1911 figure is likewise wrong. 
There were in 1921 fewer people aged 46-50, 66-60, and 06-70 than in 
1911. 

(4) The ratio of young children to adults was in 1931 not higher 
among the Natives than among the Sierra Leoneans. There were 12 
children under 6 to 100 adults among the Natives and 18 among the 
Sierra Leoneans. 


^ Cenaua Report 1931, p. 32. 


^ Ibid , p. 33. 
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1 

1 

Other 

Africans 

1931 

uoeqi-^eqmoaacawmtNe^Mr-Mi-ioot'iQmiQi-iAiO'TjiMes 
o CQ n o 00 o 0 04 oa 00 1> t*«o O o oo i> Q IQ n o ^ m ih iq 

IQ eo ^ IQ IQ CO IQ l> CO IQQl IQ 64 eo 3 CO 9 M i-< ■-< 
ofi-H04 04eiji-ief*-fi-r 

25,216 

• i 

1931 

TH^MoooNMOpHOi-iaiOi-ini-i^cor-iaiooeoeQoeQiQm 
00 IQ 04 IQ e 03 3 O 04 r.c r1 64 O l> CD P-I eo S CO O 03 04 04 03 

CQ 04 04 09 9 IQ °0 CO_l> ^IQ O ^03 oS CO 00 lO IQ 03 04 iH 
rH iH ,H i“l »-( rH 

18,408 

Total population 

§ 

r>^cQooMOiHaoiQa3a3coosQcDt-t«^ooMoo'H<-4e4ior-r>e4 
04 pH ■« 03 'O 1-4 04 03 00 04 I-H ^ p.| IQ 03 04 OO n 3 lO 04 eo 04 1-110 

00 CO t- 00 C3 pH '^^COOIpH pH O O 1-4 IQ 3 IQ 03 l> Hh CO P^ p4 pH 

pHpH'<dreoeQTfi<)eo'd5“o4 04pHPH 

o 

s 

ss" 

i 

Ob 

ioi>i>OMoapHpH'46iiQpHooiao3ioe4iQ04 03 e4cpnoaDe4HiiPH 

04 Q CQ O TP IQ CO pH PH o CQ O pH IQ tp PH t- pH CO Q3 4 pH CO n 04 pH IQ , 
CO ^ 3 tP C- r> 69 CQ l> pH 3 t- ea pH 00 O pH CO IQ M 04 pH I 

« off 69 Tf T? 04 « of pH ph' pH 

37,599 

1911 

e4pHoo^63pHOiQ'4^t-ae4e4eQap'jCpH04e4t>pHQQOtriQO 

if 63 pH Q OO 03 CO pH IQ IQ 00 O H# OpH ? » Q CP 69 69 ON 04 H4 pH pH , 
3 tH IQ 3 3 CO pH 04 CD ^03 pH 04 69 O M 04 3 3 64 04 pH PH CO 1 

off 69* of 69 lOT 04" e«ff pH 64“ pH 

34,671 

i 

**K 

63006903^coQH60copHtpootpo9a3ooma3co64eoa30pHe4 

63 03 OO IQ ma pH 3 M l> a IQ IQ OpH OQ 64 t- 00 04 pH pH t- m IQ PH M . 
IQ Tt< 69CO 3 » C> 69 rp r> O pH pH 3 O O e^lQ IQ 04 69 64 pH pH I 

« of off off ^ 64 69 pH ef p.r pH 

© 

© 

2 ? 

m6969e44C0OIQe4apHC0pHCDa63aCp64Epl069aQ0D00O 
tR 6- 64 04 O W 3 Q O IQ IQ 64 IQ64 64 3 IQ CO CD 00 pH 364 69 , 

£> tH CO 6* tp S 00 to O ^03^03 O 64 OO O pH tO IQ 64 64 pH 

PH 63 off PdT 69 69 PH off pH pH pH 

§ 

fib 

CO 

Males 

* 

fa ** 

1931 

SS£rS 'll S 6 O tp -^6410 a IQ tp 63 IQ cp tp coaa IQ 64 64 i co 

3 3 00 a M 3 tp pH ^ CP tp IQ IQ PH O 64 m a M a CD IQ 04 pH 

IQ 63 m CP tH ^ pH pH 03 00 6^63 03 63 3 pH 6^ IQ if pH pH i 

efof 63 631*3 off ■^64 04 pH pH ' 

87,497 

Sierra 

Leoneans 


a ^ wa a Q a cp a fp pH 64 64 pH IQ go pH a IQ IQ 69 a an 

n if ^ o pH 3 PH IQ cp pH a 00 IQ a 3 p pH o » a aa a . ■ i> 

a a a 3 m a 00 00 CD 64 pH tp a a a 9 IQ a a pH 1 1 

pH p*i 

a 

nh 

IN 

§ 

1 

1 

a 

apHa^pHPHaoacpaaaoHsaaaioaiQaaa'ifaaa 
a a a o -HI a pH a a a IQ a cp a pH IQ a o a a o a a a 

a a a pH tp a o a a ph a oo a oa3i>aaaa 

pH off uff iq CO i 6 IO off 63 pH pH 

64 

iS 

s” 

1921 

a ^ a a 52 a a a pH ^ a o pH IQ ^ ^ ^ a a a CP a pH cp a a 

^ a i> a a 3 a -f a ^ pH a 04 th a a © pH a a CP t- 'll pH ,a , 

a if a CP cp a T^c<^a a cp 0 69 a cp a a a -HI a pH la 

offoff'faceT-^KffofeffpHp^ ' 

IQ 

5 

IN 

»N 

^aoaaoQCpaaacpoacpaaaaapHaaoa'taa 
Sf5ffiSaS*^!=!*^60at^®'®o*~a65‘»®a*>pH6l t- , 
a HI a a a 3 6^00 03 1 > 6^03 K^o i> a a a 9 pH pH a 1 

69 off 63 off a 04 HI off 64 pH ' 

41,001 


pHaiiiaapHaaQoaaocDaatpaaaecpoapiiaa 
a a cp © a a i> © ^ 3 cp pH PH 3 ^ a HO tp o a a 'll © cp a a • 
aaTHaaa©©'foopHa©a©iM-Hi^aaM a 

a" 63 -hT a a" 6 ? HO pH a" pH ' 

41,856 

1891 

cpaacpaooa-'iiQCppHapHapHoaaapiia'Oa-ii'licp 
a iH 52 o 'll pH CP pH a a 16 c- o a a a a a a o a ® PH a a a , 

3 -HI a cp CP C 3 _i> 00 PH a 04 69 pHCi^a^cp PH Til a a a ph a I 

pH off off if - hT a" a" pff pH a" pH ' 

39,875 

Age 

(years) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

t 

5-10 

11-15 

15-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-60 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 

66-70 

71-76 

76-80 

81-86 

86-90 

91-95 

96-100 

101 - 

Not stated 
Error* 

Total 


SeoCmsttsB^oiilS91,-p,7il901,-p. 9; 1911, p. 15; 1921, p. 14; 19^7, pp. 32, 50, Icoirected two anthmetical errors m age gioup 41-45 of the 1911 Report. 

vn nr k VTk # > ^1 n 4-j t\r> * 
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As the figures for individual years of age under 6 are obviously en<meous 
and in vierw of the tendency to state ages in numbers ending with 0, it 
seems advisable to show the census returns for broader age groups. 



Tcial population 

Sierra 

Leoneane 

Other 

Africana 

(years) \ 

1 1S91 1 

1901 1 1911 1 1921 1 

1931 

1931 

1931 


Males 


0-6 

4,204 

3,361 

3,467 

4,043 

4,762 

1,805 

2,926 

0-16 

7,688 

6,977 

7,096 

7,208 

8,008 

3,676 

4,290 

16-26 

8,444 

9,530 

7,766 

9,902 

10,800 

2,896 

7,847 

20-36 

7,618 

9,189 

8,737 

10,796 

10,884 

1,973 

8,726 

30-45 

5,863 

6,476 

6,616 

7,966 

9,066 

1,643 

7,274 

46-66 

2,984 

3,203 

3,668 

3,968 

4,873 

1,073 

3,732 

66-66 

1,666 

1,626 

1,966 

1,820 

2,663 

816 

1,828 

66— 

1,292 

1,210 

1,029 

1,026 

1,371 

480 

887 


F&tncUee 


0-5 

1 4,361 

3,389 

3,670 

3,871 

6,236 

2,136 

3,063 

6-16 

I 7,636 

6,396 

6,376 

6,072 

7,819 

3,561 

4,238 

16-26 

7,411 

7,604 

6,908 

7,819 

8,064 

3,121 

4,887 

26-36 

5,927 

6,247 

6,496 

7,209 

8,176 

2,660 

6,645 

36-46 

4,277 

4,666 

4,644 

5,474 

6,163 

2,336 

3,704 

46-56 

2,482 

3,066 

2,861 

2,887 

3,873 

1,874 

1,089 

66-65 

1,696 

1,807 

1,865 

1,787 

2,461 

1,380 

1,079 

66- 

1,362 

1,613 

1,342 

1,369 

1,031 

1,362 j 

679 


The figures now are quite informative. Compai'ing the numbers in 
each 10~year age group with the numbers in the next younger age group 
at the preceding census it appears that the males aged 16-25 in 1901, 1921, 
and particularly in 1931 had been largely reinforced by immigration. The 
same is true of the males aged 26-35 in 1921, and, to a smaller degree, of 
the females aged 16-25 in 1921 and 1931. Many other interesting con- 
clusions might be drawn &om the above table, and the experience of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone shows beyond any doubt that, though accurate 
age data may not be obtainable, the broad outlines of the age composition 
can be ascertamed through censuses in a West Afiican Colony. 

The estimates of the native age composition in the Protectorate are so 
uncertain that it is not worth while to discuss the returns. 

Conjugal OonditioTi. The founders of the Colony were anxious to abolish 
polygamy. In their Buies and Inshruotions to the Superintendent and 
Council for the Settlement issued about the end of 1791 the Diiectoi's of 
the Sierra Leone Company said : 

78. . . . You -will take every proper meaoiB of discouraging Polygamy ; where it has 
been already engaged m, the toleration of it seems unavoidable, but new engagements 
of this sort among those who settle m our lands, we thmk ought by no means to be 
penmtted. The common aiguments for it appear to us qmte ill founded, and the 
practice subversive of domestic peace as well as good order and morals.^ 

The Maroons had been only three months in the country when, on 
14 January 1801, the following Resolution was passed: 

The Governor and Council think it expedient for the more effectual prevention 
of Polygamy, in time to come among the Maroons as well as for ascertaining the 

^ Evans, p. 72. 
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Nature of the ootmexion. by drawing a marked line of distiaotion. between conoubm- 
age and Matrimony, and importing to the latter the requisite solemnity and 
dignity: to 

Beaolve let That every Marriage henceforth to be contracted among the Maroons, 
be solemmzed by The Governor of this Presidency ; or in his absence by the Senior 
Member of Council on the spot during the vacancy occasioned by the want of a 
Chaplain 

2nd That no Marriage henceforth contracted be valid or legitimate, or com* 
munioate to the ofEspring of Such Marriage the Bights of Inheritance orsuccesfiion, 
unless solemnized os above.^ 

But in the following year the Directors of the Company stated with 
respect to the Maroons: 

The Suppression of Polygamy among th^ has been hitherto deemed an Experi- 
ment too hazardous to be tned . . . 

However, after the transfer of the Colony to the Crown the Governor 
and Council passed a new Act,^ and in 1824 it was reported: 

All the settlers are married according to the rules presonbed by the Established 
Church; and the institution of marriage gams ground even among the captured 
negroes . . . > 

Finally, the 1931 census report said: 

Plurahty of wives is permissible by ordinary native law, but it is not prevalent 
m the Colony, the excess of maleB over finales making fhia impossible. A few of the 
richer natives, tnbaJ headmen and others possess several wives, but many of the 
poorer ones are bachelors. ... In the Protectorate chiefs and rich men, as a rule, 
have a large number of wives and others as many as they can pay for. As the 
preponderance of females over males is not great, many poor men have no wives and 
the resulting social evil is obvious.^ 

Amongst the Sierra Leoneans polygamy is not recognized exo^t, of oourse, by 
the Mohammedan section.* 

Statistics are very scanty. The census report for 1891 showed the 
conjugal condition of the total male and female population by age groups.^ 
It appears that, of the males 16 years and over, 67 per cent, were returned 
as bachelors, 29 per cent, as husbands, and 4 per cent, as widowers, and, 
of the females 16 years and over, 48 p^ cent, as spinsters, 38 per cent, as 
wives, and 14 per cent, as widows. There were 108 wives to 100 husbands. 
It is obvious that a considerable number of husbands and wives must 
have been returned as never married. 

The 1901 census report did not mention conjugal condition, and the 
reports for 1911 and 1921 said: 

1911. It was decided that it was impracticable in this Colony to obtain information 
concerning . . , condition as to marriage . . . .* 

1921. No attempt was made to gather statistics as to marriage ; in a Colony where 
Christian and Mohammedan, maoriage co-exists with marriage under native custom, 
and where moreover the records of registration of both Christian and Mohammedan 

^ Sierra. Leone, Acts 1800-27, pp. 3-4:. 

* Report from CommiUee on Pettit of Sierra Leone Company 1802, p. 21. 

' 8 Oot. 1808, see Acta 1800-27, pp. SO-0. * We^Afrtom Sl^kea, p. 169. 

* Cenaua Report 1981, p 12. * Ibid., p. 13. 

See ibid. 1891, pp. 8-0. * Ibid. 1911, p. 3. 
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marnages ziiay be called m question, it was fdi that such on attempt would be 
foredoomed to faihue, or at the least would, if carried tlirough, have produced 
entirely znisleaduig and unreliable results.^ 

The 1931 census report, after having explained the diGiculties of 
ascertaining the conjugal condition of the Natives, stated: 

Witli regard to the African non-native [‘Sierra Leoneans’, etc.], over 90 per cent, 
of these are Christian, the greater part being literate ; they have now several genera- 
tions of civilization bdiind them and profess to observe ell the customs and conven- 
tions of Christian civilization, of which monogamous marriage is one. There should 
therefore be no reason whatever why fairly reliable returns should not be obtainable. 
Accordingly, marriage statistics of non-natives are included m this Census, but those 
of native Africans eicoluded.* 

But the returns for the Afidcan non-natives proved to be quite unreliable. 
Assuming that all people under 16 were single, there were, among the males 
16 years and over, 60 per cent, bachelors, 35 per cent, husbands, and 
5 per cent, widowers or divorced, and, among the females 16 years and over, 
50 per cent, spinsters, 32 per cent, wives, and 18 per cent, widows and 
divorced. There were 127 wives to 100 husbands.^ The census report made 
the following comment: 

Table XXX (Returns for the African non-native marriages) reveals such a low 
ratio of marned males to fenoales, such extraordmary figures under widowhood and, 
in general, such a low ratio of married to single tliat tlie reliability of the tablo is 
most decidedly open to question.* 


V. Composition op Non-Aprioan Pofulation 
1. European Popviation 

The European population, which at one time (1792) had exceeded 100, 
numbered only about two dozen when, on 30 September 1800, the 
Maroons arrived Jrom Nova Scotia with an escort of forty-five white soldiers 
under the command of two lieutenants of His Majesty’s 24th Begiment. 
This detachment, together with the Maroons who arrived at the critical 
moment, quelled the iasurreotion of the Nova Scotians. But the Sierra 
Leone Company, in anticipation of this insurrection, had already applied 
in London for a permanent garrison. 

As a farther security for the peace and permanence of tho Company’s establish- 
ment, the aid of a small military force was deemed necessary by tho Directors, to 
whom representations of such necessity had come from the Governor and Council.* 

Such a military force was available in Goree. 

In August, 1800, a Corps of Infantry was raised for tlio defence and protection 
of the island of Qoroe. 

1 Census B&^port 1921, p. 1. * Ibid. 1931, p. 35. 

' See ibid., p 51. The ‘Sieorra Leoneans’ inoladed 3,228 husbands and 4,148 wives. The great 
preponderance of wives con be explomed m only a smsJl measure by migration of husbands mto 
the Protectorate since among the 'Sierra Leoneans’ m the Protectorate there were 650 husbands 
and 477 wives (see ibid., p. 170). 

* lbid.,p. 36. 


* Report of Sietra Leone Company 1801, p. 9. 
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The Regiment was officially styled by the name of its Colonel, ‘Fraser’s Corps of 
Tnfa.n t.ry’, m accordance with custom. It eventually became the Royal African 
Corps (ui 1804).^ 

When the British Government received the request &om the Company, 
the Secretary of State, on 15 November 1800, wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel 
IVazer: 

You are to send a Detachment of fifty men from the Corps tmder your Command, 
in the charge of a proper officer to Sierra Leone, as an additional means of security 
to that interesting Settlement.* 

The Records of the Royal African Coips contain the following entry: 

2nd. February, 1801. — ^A Detachment under command of Lieutenant W. Laidlow, 
consisting of 3 sergeants, 1 drummer, and 46 rank and file, embarked at Goree for 
Sierra Leone.* 

Dispatches &om the Colony, dated 28 February 1801, said: 

The detachment of troops from Gorde destmed to do duty at Sierra Leone had 
arrived there, and enjoyed good health.* 

But mortality among these soldiers soon became very great. Colonel 
Frazer wrote on 17 October 1801 to the Secretary of State: 

The Garrisons at Senegal and Sierra Leone have been very sickly. At llie latter 
place I am sorry to find we have already lost one-third of the Detachment.* 

The Directors of the Company reported: 

Out of about 60 Soldiers . . . who lately were sent thither from Goree, the Governor 
and Council observe, not without some Surprize as well as Concern, that no less 
than Ten died within Six Months after their Arrival, and that Five Women and Two 
Children also died. But the Governor and Council state, that the Men were, with 
only one Exception, much given to Liquor; and that no small Part of the Corps to 
which they belonged had been formed from the Invalids of other Regiments.* 

In January 1802, after the attack by the Natives (18 November 1801) 
in which Lieutenant Laidlow and four men were killed, ‘about Sixty-five 
additional British Troops had arrived from Goree’.’ The detachment 
consisted on 1 February of 2 officers and 94 non-commissioned officers 
and men,® but by 1 January 1803 the number of non-commissioned officers 
and men was reduced to 67.® Mortality had again been appalling. Captain 
HalloweU, who had been sent by the Admiralty to Africa with orders to 
examine into the state of the settlement, stated before a Committee of the 
House 

The Officers of the African Corps attribute the Sickness of thoir Troops in the 
last Rains to their Quarters not being tight and proof against tho Weather. . . . Out 

^ Clocks, Iliaiorical Records of the Royed Afttcan Cotps, p 1. 

* Ibid., p. 5. ® Ibid., p. 16. 

* Report of Siata Leone Compemy 1801, p. 40. * Crooks, Recotds, p. 19. 

* Report from Committee on PaUion of Sietta Leone Company 1802, p. 15 

’’ Ibid , p. 12. Seo also Crooks, Records, pp 19-21. 

* See ibid , p 21. According to the Population Betom of 29 Mar 1802, the detachment con- 
sisted of 89 officeis and men and 0 women and children; see Report from Committee on Petition 
of Sierra Leone Company 1804, p 127. 

' See Crooks, Recotds, p. 21. 

Report from Commrttee on Petition of Sierra Leone Company 1804, pp. 75-6. 
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of Ninety-two Non-coinnussioned Officers and Privates who arrived there 'Fwelve 
Months ago, only Forty-soven now remain alive ; and many of these are so feeble 
and emaciated, that there is every Reason to fear they may fall a Sacrifice to the 
Climate during the next Rams,^ if they have not better Accommodation than they 
now occupy. The annexed State of the Detachment, given to me by the Commanding 
Officei’, shew the Accuracy of these Particulars. 

A Return of Detachment of the African Corps stationed at Sien'a Leone, from 
I5th January 1802 to 8th January 1803: 
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The Secretary to the Company, Zachary Macaulay, made the following 
‘Remarks’ on ^e ‘Observations of Captain Hallowell’:^ 

Tho Mortality m the Detachment of Troops at Sierra Leone is gieatly to be 
deplored, and may havo been owing to a Want of suitable Accommodation ; but 
ce^auily m no small Degree to the Carelessness, Obstinacy, wasted Constitutions, 
and drunken Habits of the Soldiers and their Wives.* But it may bo fairly asked. 
Has even the Mortality of Soldiers which has taken place at Sierra Leone, consider- 
ably exceeded the Proportion of Deaths of Soldiers at Goree, notwithstanding the 
superior Accommodations enjoyed there and in some Places m the West Tndies, during 
the last War ? 

In 1803 mortality was much lower. Acting Governor Ludlam wrote on 
21 September to Macaulay: 

The Soldiers have sufEered little compared with former Years ; Throo out of Thirty- 
five have died since the Rams began.* 

In 1804 the garrison at Sierra Leone was again reinforced. 

1st September, 1804 — The Monthly Return of the Companies at Goreo under 
Command of Major R. Lloyd shows one officer and 60 men as embarked for Sierra 
Leone the 20th August, 1804.* 

^ The Governor and Council of Sierra Leone had wntten on 12 January 1803 to Captain Hallo- 
well that of the 47 non-commiaaioned offioexa and men 'there is not One Man who in Europe would 
be reckoned effective, the Whole being actually sick, or so extremely debilitated by Siokness, as 
not to be ablo to peiform any Service requinng greater Exertion than that of using a Musket in 
one or other of the Blookhouses in cose of an Attack’ {Repott ftom Oommittea on PetUion of Sieira 
Leone Company 1R04, p. 60) * Ibid , p. 76. 

* The Directors, m describing conditions m February 1803, said in a statement submitted 
to tho Committee: 'Many of the European Soldiers had fallen Victims chiefly to Intemperance, 
which in that Climate proves almost always fatal. Their Fatigue also was oonsiderable, although 
Care was taken tliat the Night Duty should be porfoimed by the Blaok Colonists' (ibid , p. 42). 
See also ibid., p. 6 ‘The Sickliness and Mortahty which for some Time existed (principally 
amongst the Mihtaiy) has in a great Degree subsided, and there seems Reason to believe, that it 
arose rather from tho Condition of the Trooxis when they entered the Colony, thoir Habits of 
Intemperance, and the imperfect Accommodation which could be afforded them, than from any 
Disorder necessarily connected with their Residence in that Situation ’ Fmally, Captain William 
Day, of the Royal Navy, when asked ‘To what Cause do you attribute the great Mortality you 
have described among the A&icon Coips f ’ answered* * In a very great Measure to Intemperance*. 
(See ibid , p. 115.) 

* Ibid., p 128. See also ibid., p. 66. 

* Crooks, Becotda, p. 36. See also ibid., p. 37, 
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Mortality among these ne'vtrly arrived soldiers was excessive. 

29th May, 1806. — Major Lloyd, at Goree, reports to Secretary of State that the 
troops at Goree as well as at Sierra Leone are tolerably healthy, although nineteen 
of the fifty men lately detached to the latter place have fallen victims to the 
unhealthiness of the climate.^ 

But in 1806 conditions were more favourable,® and in 1807 no death 
occurred among the troops.® On 9 August 1808 Colonel Lloyd reported 
from Gk)ree to the Secretary of State that he had ‘sent to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone a Beinforcement of 2 subalterns, 1 assistant surgeon, and 71 
men and the company at Sierra Leone consisted on that date of 6 officers 
and 115 non-commissioned officers and men. In the meantime mortality 
had become excessive agaia. In a Dispatch to the Secretary of State, 
dated 9 March 1810, Major Maxwell said: 

The Honourable Captain Forbes, who commands the Company of the Royal 
African Corps stationed at Sierra Leone, has reported to me the miserable state of 
the barracks allotted to the troops. Betwixt the 25th J une, 1808, and 24th December, 
1809, forty 'three out of 109 have died, a mortality which he attributes m a great 
measure to the wretched lodgmg. 

I trust your Lordship will direct comfortable quarters to be prepared for the 
mihtary doing duty in that Colony ; and tiuit a measure so essential to the health 
of troops m all clu^tes, and especially in that of Sierra Leone, will be carried into 
execution before any additional force is sent there. 

Mortality was much lower in 1810. On 1 November the non-com- 
missioned officers and men at Sierra Leone numbered 69 (21 Sergeants, 
Drummers, and Bank and Bile, 22 Limited Service Men, and 26 Commuted 
Punishment Men).® Three weeks later Colonel J. W. Gordon wrote from 
London to Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens: 

In oalhng the attention of the Commander-in-Chief to the composition of the 
Royal African Coips, which is, and ever has been, I believe, formed principally of 
deserters, convicts, and men whose sentences of punishment have been commuted 
for service m A&ica, I am quite at a loss to suggest any remedy to amend it effectu- 
ally, bemg aware that no other description of person will knowmgly enlist as a private 
m it, but if it were possible to obtain a proportion of steady old soldiers for the 
puipose of being made non-commiraioned officers, I riiould hopo that a due check 
might be given to the turbulence of the bad men and render the circumstances m 
whic^ this Corps is placed detached m three separate stations.^ 

In the meantine (May 1810) the Commander-in-Chief had ‘approved 
of a portion of Black Men being enlisted for the Corps and formed into 
a Company on the present establishment of the Corps ’.® Henceforward an 
increasing number of negro soldiers were stationed in Sierra Leone. But 
there remained still a white garrison. The available data on the strength of 

^ Ibid , p. 40. 

^ In Dispatches from the Colony dated 29 Oct. 1806 ‘the soldiers are said to have experienced 
less BioknesB than before’ {Repmtfrom Committee on Peitiion of Sitna Ltont Company 1807, p. 7). 

’ 8ee extract of letter from Governor Ludlam, 1 Jan. 1808 {Bepott of Directors 1808, p. 16). It 
should be noted, however, that the number of men m 1807 was probably less than 60. 

* Crooks, Beeorda, p. 64. ® Ibid , p. 76. “ See ibid., p. 79. 

’’ Ibid., pp. 86-1, The three stations were Senegal, Goree, and Sierra Leone. 

^ See p. 117 above. 
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the European forces and their mortality in 1810-24 may be summarized 
as follows 
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^ Including the Qombia. 


In April 1817 the white garrison was depleted by the transfer of a 
detachment of the Royal African Corps to the Cape of Good Hope,® and 
the Monthly Return of May 1819 staM: 

Owing to the ihg^tful loss of life among the European troops stationed in Western 
A&ica, the Qovemment decided to withdraw the Detachments of the Bi 03 ml African 
Ooipa serving there, and to garrison the Settlements with block troops.’ 

But unfortunately, after a few years, new white troops were sent into 
the Colony. 

In 1823, however, a war having broke out witli the Ashantees, the whito soldiers 
formerly disbanded at the Cape of Good Hope were liastily re-ombodied and sent 
to the defence of Cape Coast Castle ; the survivors of these were suhsoquently trans- 
ferred to tlie Sierra Leone Command, and, with several drafts of commuted 
punislunent men from England,’ formed mto the Royal African Colonial Corps, 
which thus agam consisted of Europeans of the most degraded class.’ 

^ See ‘Return shewing the Number of Troops’, &o.. Papers rdatiny to Sierta Leone 1830, pp. 00- 
3. It should bo noted, however, that the returns were defective and mcomplete. They excluded, 
for example, the numerous deaths among the white non-commiBsioned officers of the 2nd West 
India Regiment listed m the Dispatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Sutheiland to Governor 
MacCorthy, 8 Sept 1823 (G.0. 267, vol. Iviu, No. 341). See also Major Tullocli, fitatistical Reports 
on Sickness, MortvAxiy, At Invcdidtng among ihe itoops in Wesfem Africa, &c , p 3 ‘It is to be 
regretted that on this coast, where the baneful effects of climate on the European constitution 
exhibit themselves in their most concentrated form, and whore it would have been of the utmost 
importance to trace the diseases of each station with the some mmuteness as in provioiis Reports, 
the materials aio neither so ample as those fiom other colonies, nor admit always of the same 
ni rangoment as has been hitlieito adopted. The unceasing occupation of thoir prufessional duties 
in so unlicalthy a climate left medical officers little tmie foi making the proper distinction between 
the diseases of white and black troops ; and their death has fiequently prevented information from 
being obtained at those periods when the mortality was at its greatest height, and when an 
accurate statement of the jiarticular uircuinstances under which it occurred would have hceii most 
interesting and useful ’ 

’ See Crooks, Records, pp. 101-2 ’ Ibid., p. 109. 

* See also Extract from tho Repoit of Dr SaiTy, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, to the 
Director-General, quoted from Boyle, Medico-HxslonaA Account of the Weetetn Coast of Africa, 
p 293 . ‘ In 1824 the headqmuters of the Royal African Corps were stationed at Chatham, in order 
to comjdeto their establishment prior to their embaikation for the w cstem coast of Africa. . The 
regiment sailed from Portsmouth on tho 4th of January, and, aftci a month’s voyage, arrived at 
Siena Leone . . . the soldiers were sahsequently distnhuted to the garrisons of Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, and Isles de Los.' ’ Major TuUooh, Stotudtcai Reports, p. 6. 
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For 1826 the strength and the mortality of European troops from Re- 
mittent Fever was reported as follows:^ 
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The Surgeon to the Royal African Colonial Corps, William Ferguson, 
reported: 

The extent of tdoknesti and mortality has been great beyond all former experience, 
but not greater than was expected, considering the habits and description of the 
men ; who, not deterred by the dangers arising out of natural causes, seemed to court 
destruction by perseverance m excessive mtemperance and debauchery, and by 
fearless exposure to sun, raiu, and dew, by day and ni^t.* 

Rut the Commissioners of Inquiry who visited Sierra Leone in 1826 
held a different view: 

In the end of February 1825, 108 soldiers of the Royal A&ioan Corps were sent 
to the Isles de Loss ; these were young men, between 17 and 30 years of age, who 
had enlisted under General Turner, and accompanied him to the Coast. When those 
islands were visited by the Commissioners, in March 1826, 52 of them had died, 
and there were but few of the survivors who did not suffer &om the eifeots of disease ; 
yet the officer who had commanded them the greater part of the time, stated their 
conduct to have been exemplary ; m fact the means or opportunity of committing 
excess were not withm their reach. When it is remembered that the situation of 
Crawford’s Island was thought so favourably of as to have been recommended as 
a station for convalescents, and when the conduct and cucumstanoes of the men 
amongst whom this mortality ooouried, are duly considered, — sufficient cause will 
be foimd (after making every allowance for the badness of the water) to justify 
a doubt whether any situation on the north-west coast will prove otherwise than 
destructive to European constitutions.” 

The Commissioners stated furthermore ‘that the ration issued to the 
white troops upon the Coast generally, is not of a description well calcu- 
lated to enable them to resist the injurious influence of the climate, or 

^ See Papers rdattng to Sietra Leone 1830, p. 79. 

” Quoted from Boyle, p. 294. Goncemiug the high moitahty among the military in 1826 see 
TAe Sterra Leone Oaedte, 23 Sept. 1826, o[uoted m Misaionarff Begistet 1887, pp. 8-9. 

” Report, Fust Fart, p. 108 Major Tullooh reports that the detaohment amred at the Isles de 
Loss on23 Feb. 1825 and consisted of 103 men. Qfthese, 62 died between 21 Mar, 1825 and 20 Sept. 
1826, while 21 were invalided to England during the same period. ' . . . such of the Europeans as 
survived were withdrawn, scarcely any being fit for duty; and the fate of this detaohment has 
afforded a useful though melanc^ly inatanoe, of how little avail are supposed advantages in 
locality, or even the temperance and good conduct of a garrison, m contending against a olimate 
so mimical to the constitution of Europeans’ {Siatttiicdl Repmia, p. 14). But see also letter from 
Colonial Surgeon Boyle to laeutenant-Govemor Findlay, 14 Dec 1830 (C 0. 267, vol. oiv): 'The 
Isles de Loss have been condemned as being genra’slly unhealthy somewhat unjustly it appears 
on account of the fatality which occurred among the troops stahoned there by the late General 
Turner; when it is known that in the Barrack room ongmally mtended for thirty black soldiers 
only — a room whose dimensions aie 80 feet by 18 without windows or any openings in the rear for 
the admission of air, 120 white soldiers were as it were unprisoned by means of a double row of 
Bedsteads. The Officers appartments, on the contrary, are extravagant m the extreme, they are 
tastefully arranged and extensive and altho’ the Services of but two or three Officers were con- 
templated or required the meaaroom is sufficiently ample m its dimenaio nH to dine a party of 
between 30 and 40 persons.’ 
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to recover from its effects Major TuUocli finally complained also about 
the poor accommodation provided for the troops. 

In a clunate so remarkable for its insalubrity and the extreme melemoncy of the 
rainy season, it was obviously essential to the health and efficiency of the troops 
that all the buildmgs occupied by them should be of the most substantial description, 
ISucli, however, was the state of decay and dilapidation durmg the oarher years 
included in this Beport, tliat, in 1821, the znedical officer reported it was fortunate 
the troops wore natives, for, hod they been Europeans, he felt convinced the 
whole of them would be carried ofi m the course of twelve months ; and fatally was 
this prediction verified, when, m 1824 and 1826, that description of force was 
employed without any improvement having been effected m this respect.^ Many of 
the officers even could then obtain no better accommodation tlian rude huts, mcapable 
of affording shelter from the inclemency of the rainy season, and m which it was not 
uncommon to find the husband, wife, and childr^ lying in the lost extremity of 
fever in the same room. 

It has been necessary to advert to this important fact, because, baneful cus the 
climate of this colony unquestionably proves to tho European constitution, even 
uiidor the most favourable circumstances, it would be improper to attribute the 
heavy loss sustained by the white troof^ to that cause alone, when it might, m some 
moosuro, have been induced by so powerful an accessory. 

At Sierra Leone, however, these defects were remedied in 1826, by the emotion 
of new buildmgs, which are stated to be good, ample, and commodious.^ 

In the meantime the Biitiah Government had decided to send no new 
white recruits to the Royal Ad&ican Corps. On 21 January 1826 Earl 
Bathurst wrote to Major-General Turner: 

Having taken into my consideration the casualties which have occurred durmg 
the preceding year among the troops stationed on the Western Coast of Africa, it has 
appeared to me that it would be most expedient that tho Boyal Afncan Coips 
should in future be recruited with blacks, provided that you should find it practi- 
oablo to enlist them in the settlements under your government, either from tho 
natives, or from those Africans who may have been more recently introduced into 
tho colony ; and I rely upon your zeal for carrying this measure into effect.* 

Thereupon Liberated AMoans were again enlisted. Two years later it 
appeared feasible to consider the withdrawal of all European troops. 
On 26 August 1828 Sir George Murray wrote to Lieutenant-Governor 
Lumley : 

You are aware that for some time past it has been in contemplation to reduce 
the present establishment of the Boyal A&ican Corps. It has been conceived, that 
under existing circumstances, the tranquility of the colony could bo secured by tho 
employment of a militia force, and it will accordingly be yom' duty to suggest for 
my consideration tho means which you may judge host calculated for embodying 
a force of that description.* 

‘ Report, Second J^aat, p. 19. 

* See also atatemeut by merchant John JVrC'oimaok, I July 1830. ‘When tho European tioopa 
brat oame out, they had no barraoka prepared for them, they weie onbbed up during the ramy 
aeaaon for a length of time in the river, wheio they could take no exeroiae, and where they could 
not get auffioient freah oir ; the barracks were built up in the rams and covered in in the rams, and 
the men were put in when the damp was runnmg down the walla ; and to prevent, os far as they 
could, the effect of this damp, an iron wheelbarrow was trundled into rooms, full of oobI, wood or 
charcoal, lighted’ {Repoit ftom 8eZect CommiUec on Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, p. 68). 

* Stattatical Sepoita, p. 6. * Peepers relating to Swrra Leone 1830, p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 
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Thereupon, there was passed on 3 August 1829 ‘An Act to embody and 
constitute a Idilitia in the Colony of Sierra Leone, under certain Regula- 
tions*,^ and ‘in 1830 the white troops were removed’.® 

In the first three decades of the nineteenth century the European 
military in most years far outnumbered the European civilians. Thus, 
according to the census of 29 March 1802, there were 89 officers and men 
with 6 women and children as compared with 22 male and 5 female 
civilians.® In April 1811 the European civilian population withm the waUs 
of Ereetown consisted of 22 men, 4 women, and 2 children.^ In March 
1817 there were 49 men, 12 women, and 7 children m Ereetown.® 

The censuses of 1818, 1820, 1822 and 1826 showed the following results:® 
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The Commissioners of Inquiry, in submitting the total numbers of 
Europeans ascertained at the censuses of 1817-26, said: 

Of the Etiropeans, not mihtary, who have firom time to time arrived at or become 
resident in the colony, the information which it was practicable to obtam is of so 
vague a nature, that it is found difficult to offer any satisfactory observations os 
to the mcrease or decrease of their numbers 

The data caU indeed for some explanation. That the official figure for 
the end of 1818 was much higher than that for March 1817, in spite of a 
high mortality in 1818, must have been due to a large influx of newcomers ® 
That the official figure for July 1820 was har(iy larger than that of 
December 1818, in spite of the establishment of the Courts of Mixed Com- 
mission in 1819,® was evidently due to the fact that the 1820 figure refers 
to the rainy season when many Europeans are absent from the Colony. 

^ St&ra Leant Acta 1811-48. 

^ Handbook of Sietra Leone, p. 38. See oluo Major TuUooh, Statuttoal Repotta, p. 6. 

’ See Bepottfivm ComimUee on PeMvtn ofUima Leone Company 1804, p 127. 

* See iZ^ort of Commiaeioneia on Coast of Africa, 1811, p. 8. 

' See Miaavmary Register 1817, p. 356. 

' See Accounts rdating to ihe Population, &o. of Siena Leone, 1826, pp. 13-21 ; Report of Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, 1827, Appendix A, No. 38. 

’’ Report, First Part, p. 19. 

‘ The writer of a letter to The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Admtiser said that there were 
already in Jan. 1818, 124 European oivil residents in the Colony (see The Royal Gazette, 20 Feb. 
1819, p. 164). This must have been an overstatement. 

' The members of the Entish-Spanish Commission arrived on 7 June 1810 , see ibid , 
19 June 1819, p. 201. See also ibid , 1 Apr. 1820, p 369 ‘Letters from that colony state, that 
in consequence of the arnval of the Commissary, Judges, the Comnussioners, their sooietaries, 
and the other persons attached to their smte, together witli vaiious ofScera, both m the civil and 
mihtary departments, the white population had mcreosed in an extraordinary degree ; so that, m 
the early part of last June, it consisted of 118 mdividuala, men, women, and children ... ’ It is 
mterestmg to note m this connexion that of the Europeans enumerated on 31 Dec. 1818 only 94 
were reported to have been present m the Colony on 24 Aug. 1819 , see ibid. p. 367. 
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That tho official figure for the beginning of 1822 was only slightly higher 
than that for July 1820 suggests that the permanent European population 
had decreased somewhat in the meantime. It increased, however, in the 
following year. 

This colony lias at prosont the advantage of a numbor of Europoon rosidenis far 
beyond what it has h^ at any former time. Most of tho mercantilo gentlemen who 
visitod at tho oommencement of the rains of 1822, ore returned, and many 

new settlers oco come out, cither prepared to fix themselves permanently, or to make 
trial of the suitableness of tho place to their particular objects. . . . Hie civil service 
of tho colony has been strengthened by the arrival of some additional oiHcors ; and 
the military department baa received a valuable accession, in the arrival of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland, with several other officers of tho 2d West-lhdia 
Regiment. . . . Tho Church Missionary Society . . . has this season sent Missionaries 
teachers adequate to an entire new establishment, if a new one were wanted ; 
but happdy the health and efficiency of those already occupied in similar pious and 
beneficent labours, give to this welcome reinforcement the more occeptablo oharooter 
of compamons and aasistajits m that honorable course. 

But the most gratifying improvement consists in tho inoroased number of 
European ladies; Lioutenont-Colonel Sutherland, and most of the other gentlemen 
who liave tho advantage of bemg married, havmg brought their ladies with them. . . . 
Now that it has been seen that a ramy season can bo passed, like tho last, without 
a mng ifl death, or barely one m the general European society of tlio colony, wo may 
trust that our fair countrywomen will not give way to the toiTors caused by exagge- 
rated reports, and that they will as fireely face this as any otlier climate in company 
with the partners of their afiiections.^ 

But the heavy mortality of 1823 reduced the European population 
considerably,® and though the ranks of civilian men were, of course, soon 
filled up again, the census taken upon the request of the Oommissioners of 
Inquiry in April 1826 showed only 103 males and 10 females. 

About one-half of the Europoans at pmsent m tho colony, may bo statod to be 
employed soldy in situations under the Government, or the Qiuroli Missionoiy 
Society ; and the other half in some way engaged in or connooted with trade.’* 

In the following five decades the European population fluctuated with- 
out showing any definite trend (Table 16).* 

The European male residents enumerated at the censuses increased 
irom 76 in 1871 to 129 in 1881, 177 in 1891, and 263 in 1901. The cor- 
responding figures for females were 31, 34, 33, and 46 respectively. The 

^ TAe Royal Cfaselte and /Sierra Leone Advertiser, 15 ITeb. 1823, p. 25. 

® Seepp 293-8 below. 

’ RepoilofOommissiorms of Inquay, 1827, Fust Port, p. 10. The Blue Boohs for 1826 and 1827 
show only ‘ about’ 80 males and 7 females (see Bine Book 1S26, p. 136 ; 1S27, p. 64). 

* The figures lor 1843-5 may bo too high. The 1844 BVue Book listed for Frootown 120 males 
and 30 females. Shreeve said (p. 61). ‘The following is an oxtraot from tho Census to 3Ist Deoem- 
bor, 1844 of Eurqpeans and Mulattos, taken by the author from the Generol Census . . . 



Men 

Women 

Toted 

Eendent Euiopeans ....... 

50 

22 

81 

Do Mulattos 

7 

8 

16 

Sick Bxiti^SailorB 

6 

0 

6 

Foreign Seamen, the crews of condemned slave vessds, &o. 

48 

0 

48.’ 


The official figures for Europeaiis, therefore, moluded at least m 1844 Mulattoes. (The returns 
of the census taken in the third quarter of 1831 m Freetown showed 80 Europeans and 118 
Mulattoes ) 
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Table 16. GiviUm Ewropecm FopiUation by Sex, Sierra Leone, 1831-7F 


Tear 

Mtdes 

Females 

Tear 

Males 

Females 

Tear 

Males 

Fernet 

Tear 

Males 

Females 

1831 

85 

10 

1839 

75 

24 

1847 

74 

21 

1858 

82 

25 

1832 

91 

11 

1840 

62 

21 

1848 

83 

27 


100 

31 

1833 

74 

10 

1842 

88 

28 

1849 

71 

27 

Eia 

99* 

26» 

1834 

62 

23 

1843 

98 

40 

1850 

84 

27 


76 

31 

1835 

68 

22 

1844 

136 

39 

1851 

94 

31 

mu 



1836 

83 

32 

1845 

113 

45 

1855 

85 

20 




1838 

83 

19 

1846 

80 

35 

1857 

83 

22 

n 




1 See Blue Book 1831, p 114; 1832, p. 114; 1833, p. 118, to 1838, p. 118; 1839, p. 1S4, to 1847, p. 184; 
1848, p. 218; 2849, p. 134; l«£0,p. 138 ;i84i,p 138;J888,p 162 ; 1887, p. 152; 1888, p. 169; 1889, p. 164; 
1888, p. 174; 1871, p. 173. The figuiea trom 1855 on indude the militaiy. 

* Including 1 in British Quiah and 11 in Bulama. * Including 6 m Bulama. 


Table 17. European PopubMon by Sex, Sierra Leone, 1881-193P- 




Cdomy 

Protectorate 

PopvAatUm 

Sex 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Resident . 

Male 

w 


263 

688 

698 

308 

140 

'MM 

173 


Female 

m 

m 

46 

62 

94 

112 

30 

46 

68 


Total 

163 

210 

309 

660 

792 

420 

170 

260 

231 

On board ships 

Male 

108 

14 

142 

62 

119 

67 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

Male 

237 

191 

405 

640 

817 


140 

204 

173 


Female 

34 

33 

46 

62 

94 

Ea 

30 

46 

58 


Total 

271 

224 

461 

702 

911 

487 

170 

260 

231 


1 See Cenme Bepmt 1891, pp. 3, 5 ; 1901, p. 6 ; 1911, pp. 8, 23 ; 1921, pp. 8, 22 ; 1931, pp. 21, 73, 
165. The population on board ships is not given sex for 1881 ; I assumed that, as in Bubseq.uent 
years, all were males. 


increase in the number of males from 1871 to 1881 was due in part to the 
fact that the census of 1871 covered only the Peninsula.^ To what eirtent 
the rise in this and the two following decades was due to a reinforcement 
of the military it is impossible to tell.^ The enormous increase in the 
number of males to 588 in 1911 was largely due to this cause. 

The total resident European population amounts to 650 persons as against 309 
persons, showing a gam of 341 persons.^ The mcreose is to be attributed chiefly to 
the larger military element, there being now stationed m Freetown a complete 
company of Royal Artillery. 

At the same time, owing to the establi^iment of the railway and the expansion 
generally of the trade of the Colony, the number of Europeans in the service of tlie 
Colonial Government has been greatly increased, and it is fairly certain that in 1001 
the number of Europeans engaged in trade was considerably less than tlie 130 so 

^ According to Census Seport 1881, p. 6, the number of white residents enumerated in the sub- 
stations was 29 m 1881. 

* The total number of Government Officers (including Africans) mcreased from 679 in 1881 to 
1,176 in 1891, and to 2,546 in 1901. Census Beport 1891, p. 12, said. ‘The principal reason for the 
large mcreose is the augmentation of the Mditary and Police in the Colony.’ Census Jlepoit 1901, 
p. 16, stated ‘The large morease of 1,369 is accounted for by the augmentation of the Military 
establishment m the Colony, and also by the opemng of the Government Railway.’ 

* According to MedicfA Report 1007, p. 6, there was on ‘increase in the actual European resident 
population from 300 m 1906 to 560 m 1907’. 
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engaged, shown by the recent Census, although no figures are available for purposes 
of comparison.^ 

The soldiers in 1911 were no less than 354, or GO per cent, of the total 
male European population. By 1921 their number had decreased to 293, 
but the total male European population had risen to 698, owing mainly to 
an increase in the number of ‘Commercial Agents and Employees’ from 
130 to 235.® The 1931 census, however, showed only 308 male Europeans. 
The heavy drop was due in a large measure to the withdrawal of the 
Imperial Garrison from Ereetown in 1929, the number of soldiers being 
reduced to 18. But, owing to the dump, the number returned under 
‘Commercial’ was only 101 as compared with 236 in 1921.® 

In the meantime the number of females had increased steadily from 
33 in 1891 to 1 12 in 1931. Their proportion among the total European 
resident population fluctuated somewhat but was in 1931, with 36 per 
cent., higher than ever before (excepting, of course, the period 1787-91). 

In the Protectorate the number of resident Europeans >7^as estimated 
in 1901 ‘at between 60 and 100’.^ It increased to 170 in 1911 and to 260 
in 1921, but declined to 231 in 1931. The rise between 1911 and 1921 
was ‘due to the extension of the Railway, the opening up of the country 
to trade’. The number returned as commercial increased from 51 to 108.® 
The decline between 1921 and 1931 was explained as follows: 

The decrease is due for the gieater part to the rccont trade doprossion, causing 
a consequent reduction in the numbers of persons following commorcial pursuits, 
oud to the transfer of port of the Sierra Leone Battalion of the Eloyal West African 
Eiontier Force to the Colony .... 

Persons engaged in commerce have dooi'easod from 1 08 to 01 or by 47 and soldiers 
from 26 to 9 or by 17.® 

It is interesting to note that the proportion of females in the Protec- 
torate was in 1931 hardly smaller than in the Colony. 

According to the census reports the numbers of European Government 
Officials present in Sierra Leone were 97 in 1911, 141 in 1921, and 142 
(including 6 females) m 1931, while fhe Military numbered 381, 319, and 
27 respectively, and the resident non-official civilians 342, 582, and 482 
respectively.’ The aimual Medical Reports show in addition the ‘total 
number of European officials resident in the Colony and Protectorate 
during any portion of the year’ in 1907-38, the average number of Euro- 
pean officials in 1908-38, the total number of European Military in 1909- 
25, the average strength of the European Military in 1924-7, the total 
number of European non-officials m 1909-38, and the average number of 
European non-officials in 1926-38. The data are summarized in Table 18. 
The figures for Government Officials and Military are fairly accurate for 

^ Cmsus Beport 1911, pp. 8-9. ® See iMd. 1921, p. 9. 

' See ibid. 1931, pp. 64, 69. The actual decrease m the number of jHioplo engaged in com- 
merce may have been somewhat smaller. 'It is possible that bonking, shippmg and othoi kmdred 
ocoupationB were dassed under “Commercial” in 1921.’ 

* Ibid. 1901, p. 6. » See ibid. 1911, p. 26 ; 1921, p. 26. 

® Ibid. 1931, p. 185. 

» See ibid. 1911, pp. 9, 26; 1921, pp. 8, 26, 1931, pp. 69, 190-1. 



Table 18. European Population by OcGupaUonf Sierra Leone, 1907-38 ^ 
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most years, ^ but those for non-offioials are, at least from 1919 to 1924, 
incomplete or merely estimated. 

1019. The Bgures for the non-official Europeans include those of the well-known 
Trading Emns and Missionary Societies only. There ore a small nutnbor of others 
of whom it is difficult or impossible to obtam accurato figures.^ 

1922. It IS not practical to obtam even on approximate figure for total unoffioial 
European I'esidents for 1022.’ 

The non-of&cials, moreover, apparently comprise sometimes only men.* 

The number of English in the Colony increased from 104 in 1881 to 
195 in 1901 and to 595 in 1921, but dropped again to 195 in 1931. Taking 
the Colony and Protectorate together, the number of English declined 
between 1921 and 1931 from 711 to 298 while the number of other Euro< 
peans rose from 331 to 353. In 1921 the 94 Swiss were the most numerous 
group next to the English, but by 1931 their number had decreased to 30. 
The Erench numbered 91 in 1921 and 87 in 1931. The American community 
declined from 67 to 53. There was, on the other hand, an increase in the 
number of Scotch rinm 34 to 69 and of Irish from 31 to 53. While no 
Gennans were present in 1921, they totalled 21 in 1931. Of the 651 
Europeans enumerated in 1931, 566 were born in Europe, 44 in the United 
States, and 41 elsewhere.* 

White children have always been few in Sierra Leone. Only 17 of 
the 651 Europeans enumerated in 1931 were under 16 years of age. Of 
the 472 adult male Europeans 242 were single and 223 married; of the 
162 adult female Europeans 49 were single and 111 married. The pro- 
portion of bsiohelors is much smaller among the British than among the 
other Europeans. Of the male British subjects (including chiLdron) 135 
were single and 1 85 married ; of the non-British Europeans 1 1 6 were single 
and only 38 married. The great pmponderance of bachelors among the 
non-British Europeans is possibly due to the fact that the great majority 
of European mercantile agents and clerks were non-British. Of the 324 
British males 135 were Government Officials, 49 mercantilo managers, 
agents, and clerks, and 24 ministers of religion, missionaries, and lay 
teachers ; of the 157 non-British males 1 (American) was a Government 

^ The average number of Government Officials for 1912 aeoms too high MeduxH Repott 1914 
gives the total number of Government Offioials at one place (p 8) os 328, at another phioo (p. 9) os 
28d ; Medical Report 1918 gives similarly at one place (p. 7) 227, at another (p. 9) 186. Medical 
Report 1925 gives 283 at one ]^ace (p. 7) as the total resident Imperial Military and at another 
place (p. 10) as the average stiength of the Imperial Troops. 

® Ibid. 1919, p. 8. 

’ Ibid 1922, p IG See also Cdonitd Repoits, Siena Leone 1920, p. 21; Medical Repoit 
1923, p. 13, mi, p. 14. 

‘ When the total number of iion-offioials rose from 398 in 1030 to 494 m 1931, Mahctd Report 
1931, p. 6, said: ‘The large moroase m the total number resident is surpnsmg in view of the heavy 
retrenchment in staff of the trading firms hut is largely accounted for by the mining develop- 
ments m the Protectorate. Also the wives of Government Officials have been added to this list, 
which does not appear to have been done before ’ But according to the 1931 census the persons 
oooupied m minmg in the Protectorate numbmed only 16, and even the figures of non-officials for 
1931 (total 494, average 343) do not seem to have been all-inclusive since on census date there 
were 482 non-officials in Sierra Leone. 

’ Inoluding 5 Spanish women who were natives of the Canary Islands (see Cenaua Report 1931, 
p. 63). 
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Official, 36 were mercantile managers, agents, and clerks, and 24 ministers 
of religion, missionaries, and lay teachers. Of the 170 European females 
6 (British) were Government officials and 60 (32 British, 28 non-British) 
were missionaries and lay teachers. None of the Europeans followed an 
agricultural pursuit.^ 

Of the 651 Europeans 285 lived in Ereetown, 135 in the rest of the Colony, 
84 in the Northern, and 147 in the Southern Province of the Protectorate.^ 

2. Aaiatic PopvkUion 

Until 1911 the census reports distinguished merely between whites 
and blacks, and until 1901 the classification by narionalities suggests 
that all whites were of European descent. But among the whites returned 
in 1901 there were 41 Syrians and 1 Egyptian. 

In 1901 the population was censused under the classidoations ‘Whites’ and 
‘Blacks’; in the former were included a number of Asiatics, who, thou^ white in 
colour, were not such in social surroundings; accordingly this anomaly has been 
dealt with in the recent Census by dividing the population under three headings, 
‘Europeans’, ‘Asiatics’ and ‘Africans.’’ 

The first Syrians came in the 1890s. The 1901 census showed 38 male 
and 3 female Syrians,^ and the 1911 census 136 males and 39 females.^ 
There were in addition in the Protectorate 81 males and 10 females.” 

Synona have increased from 41 persons m 1001 to 176 in 1911, and the statistics 
relating to the Protectorate will show that they are penetrating there also ; their 
increased numbers m this Colony are probably due to the fact that many of them 
have been driven here from French Gumea owing to a prohibitive tax imposed upon 
them in that countzy. They come from Beyrout, Tripoli and other places in Syria, 
and are known aa ‘Coral men’ among the natives of this Colony, whom they ^ow 
a tendency to rival as petty traders, and they are currently reported to proper here.^ 

The Syrians contiaued to increase in the years piecedmg the first 
World War,® but their growth in the Colony was checked by riots which 
occurred in 1919. They numbered, in 1921, 132 males and 45 females.® 

Syrians have not moreaeed at a rate at all comparable with the increase shown 
in the 1901-1911 mter-censal penod, when they increased from 41 to 176; they 
have added no more than 2 to their number. But they have succeeded m establishing 
themselves as traders in the Colony as well as m the Protectorate and to their 
success in this direction is to be attributed in no small degree the engendering in the 
mmds of a certam section of the African community of a jealousy which led to the 
Anti-Synan riots in 1919. That they do not show an mcrease larger than 2 is due 
to some extent to the considerable exodus of Syrians after the Biota.^ 

But in the Protectorate the number of Syrians had increased by 1921 
to 283 males and 103 females.^ 

Li the 1920s the mcrease of Syrians was enormous. Their number rose 
in the Colony from 177 to 413, and in the Protectorate from 386 to 753. 

^ See ibid., pp. 69, 190-1. ’ See ibid., pp. 68, 189. ’ Ibid. 2911, p. 8. 

* See ibid. 1901, p. 6. ’ See ibid. 1911, p. 10. ’ See ibid , p. 24 

’’ Ibid., p. 10. 

’ Mediad Bepott 1913, p. 76, says that there were in Freetown 212 Syrians as compared with 
146 at the 1911 oensus 

* See Census B^I>ort 1921, jp. 9. Ibid., p. 10. See ibid., p. 24. 
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All lihe male Syrians [in the Colony] are engaged in produce, general merchandise, 
cotton goods or petty trading. Some are thriving merchants and are astute business 
men. A considerable number have been residents in the Colony for some years and 
have places of busineas, both in the Colony and Protectorate. Many have brought 
their wives and females^ out; and, even despite tlie recent legislation enforcing 
a deposit of £60 before landmg, they appear to be on the increase.* 

Marteroy, in an artide ‘Freetown 189^1938’, characterized the change 
that had occurred in those 40 years as follows : 

Tliis eastern port of the town is almost a counter port of Beyrouth or any other 
Syrian town. Ih 1899 very few Sjmana were tradmg here, you could see tliem round 
the comers of the trade ‘stream Ime ’ streets sitting on small boxes m front of a larger 
box, not too large, — ^where they were selling imitation coral beads, — ^thoy used to be 
called for years ‘corals but now with the help of many Sierra Loonooii householders 
who let and later sold their freeholds to Syrians, the latter to>day run nearly the 
whole petty trade m Eissy, East and Little East Streets — no more little boxes with 
coral beads on them. With another help, the credit given to them by the Commer< 
cial Films, the Syrians have to-day neat shops and you will meet them all along 
the railway line and m the Mining Diatnots also where they do trading and deal 
in gold.® 

Apart from the Syriaius there are few Asiatics in Sierra Leone. Of the 
699 Asiatics enumerated in 1921, 663 were Syrians, 19 Indians, 15 Arabs, 
and 2 Greeks. Of the 1,216 Asiatics recorded in 1931, 1,166 were Syrians, 
25 Indians, 23 Arabs, ^ and 2 Greelcs. While the 651 Europeans oomprised 
only 17 ohildien, the 1,216 Asiatics included no less than 308.® The 
great majority of these children were bom in Sierra Leone.® Of 714 male 
adult Asiatics 376 were single and 311 married; of 194 female adult 
Asiatics only 24 were single and 166 were married.^ 

Of the 1,216 Asiatics 400 lived in Freetown, 44 in the rest of the Colony, 
279 in the Northern and 493 in the Southern Province of the Protectorate.® 

3. Total Non-African PopvJation 

The number of resident non-A&icans in the Colony increased from 
862 in 1911 to 990 in 1921 but decreased to 864 in 1931. The Protectorate 
showed an increase from 266 in 1911 to 651 in 1921, and to 1,003 in 1931. 
While up to 60 years ago practically all non-Africans in Sierra Leone were 
Europeans, and while in 1921 the Europeans still constituted about two- 
thirds of the non-Aincan population, the proportion had dropped by 1931 
to about one-third. 

The numbers of non-native officials (including those on leave) by sex 
and age on 1 January 1930 to 1 January 1938 are shown in Table 26. 

^ Should read ‘childrea’. 

® Cenaua Export 1931, p. 69. See alao ibid., p 176. ' Marteroy, pp. 84-6. 

* The Arabs are mosUy of African birth and might be more correctly termed Moors. See Censna 
Meport 1931, pp. 31, 69, 176. 

® These were nearly all Syrian children (Of the 133 Asiatic ohildren in the Colony all but one 
Indian child were Syrians, see ibid., p. 60.) 

® The total number of Asiatics bom m Sierra Leone was 233 (mcludmg 227 Syrians), and this 
figure piobably includes few adults. 

^ ‘All Syrian women over eighteen years of age [in the Colony] are returned as married’ (ibid., 
p. 36). 

® See ibid., pp. 60, 180. 
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Table 19. Resided Ntm-African Popvkbtion hy NatMmality, Sierra Leonty 

im-mv- 



1 CcHony \ 

1 Protectorate j 

Total 


Natnonality 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 1911 

1921 

1931 


Eubopbans 


English. 

104 

114 

165 

434 

595 

105 

80 

116 

103 

504 

711 

298 

Welsh . 

1 

4 

1 

11 

8 

6 

2 

1 

S 

13 

9 

9 

Scotch 

2 

11 

19 

38 

22 

49 

11 

12 

20 

49 

34 

69 

Indi 

6 

31 

26 

75 

29 

38 

10 

2 

15 

85 

31 

63 

Bnt. Colonial 

2* 

2» 

4* 

3* 

3* 

3' 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Aisnenian 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 

2 

Austiian 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


1 

— 

— 

Belgian 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Danish 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Dutch . 

1 


1 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2 

French 

15 

26 

34 

37 

55 

62 

0 

36 

35 

46 

91 

87 

German 

0 

1 

6 

20 

— 

14 

12 

— 

7 

32 

— 

21 

Greek 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 



2 

3 



4 

Italian . 

1 

7 

1 

4 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

4 

1 

3 

Norwegian . 
Portuguese 

4 

— 

_ _ 

“ 

— 

5 





z 

~ 

— 

5 

Russian 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Spanish 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Swedish 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Swiss . 

12 

6 

9 

19 

60 

11 

11 

34 

19 

30 

94 

SO 

Amencan 

4 

5 

10 

17 

20 

19 

33 

47 

34 

49 

87 

53 

Total 

163 

210 

309 

650 

792 

420 

170 

250 

231 

820 

1,042 

651 


AsiAnca 


Arab 

— 

— 

— 

2 

15 

6 

2 


17 

4 

15 

23 

Greek 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

Indian 

— 

— 

— 

24 

4 

23 

2 

16 

2 

26 

19 

25 

Syrian 

— 


41 

175 

177 

413 

91 

386 

753 

266 

563 

1,166 

Total 

— 

— 

41 

El 

198 

444 

95 

401 

772 

297 

589 

1,216 


^ See CtMua Seport 1S81, p 0, 1891, p. 3, 1901, p 6, 1911, pp. 8, 10, 31, 1921, pp 8-0, 23-4; 1931, pp, 
59, 63, 177, 186 

’ West Indian * 1 Maltose, 1 Canadian 

* 1 Canadian, 2 West Indian, 1 Austialun ‘ 1 West Indian, 1 Austinban 

" 1 West Indian, 2 Australian ’’ 1 South African, 3 Australun, I New Zealaml 
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Table 20. Besident Ncm-African Popidation by Noitioncdiiy {or Mace) a/nd 
SeXt Sierra Leone^ 1921 and 193P- 



mi 

1 mi 

1 Colony 

Pl<h 

teOoiate 

Total 

Total 

Cciony 

Pto- 

tertarale 

Total 

Total 

NaUomhtu (liare) 

mm 

Oil 

OQ 

oo 

mm 

mm 


Bu&opiLum 


Enijluli 

643 

62 

100 

10 

049 

02 

711 

147 

48 

82 

21 

229 

00 

208 

Welsh . 

5 

3 

1 

— 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

Scotch 

10 

0 

12 

— 

28 

0 

34 

31 

16 

17 

3 

61 

18 

60 

Irish . 

10 

10 

2 

— 

21 

10 

31 

22 

10 

12 

3 

34 

10 

63 

Uiitish Oolonlol . 

3> 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

3* 

2* 

— 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Aiiucniun . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Danish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


— 

1 

— 

1 

Dutch . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Eicncli 

40 

0 

34 

2 

83 

8 

01 

67 

6 

23 

2 

80 

7 

87 

G-eimott 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

3 

6 

1 

17 

4 

21 

Otock 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

4 


4 

Italian 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Bonreguin . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

3 

6 

AuBBion 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Spanish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

Swiss . 

64 

0 

31 

3 

86 

0 

04 

10 

1 

16 

4 

25 

6 

80 

Amrnoon 

0 

11 

10 

31 

26 

42 

07 

10 

0 

13 

21 

23 

SO 

63 

Total 

008 

04 

203 

47 

001 

141 

1,042 

308 

112 

173 

68 

481 

170 

051 


ASTA TTOa 


Arab 

10 

6 

— 1 

— 

10 

5 

16 

6 

1 

14 

3 

10 

4 

23 

(licck 

2 

— 

— 


2 


2 

2 

— 

— 


2 

— 

2 

Indian. 

4 

— 

10 

6 

14 

6 

10 

20 

3 

2 

— 

22 

3 

26 

Syiinii . 

132 

46 

283 

103 

4J6 

148 

603 

282 

131 

601 

102 

843 

323 

1,166 

Total 

148 


mi 


441 

168 



135 

677 

mg 

Q| 

log 

1,216 


* Soo Cenaut Report IS'iif p. 24; lOil, pp 50, 03, 177, 180. 

* 1 West Indian, 2 Auatrolian. 
a 2 Auatialian, 1 NeTir Zealand. 

« 1 BouUi African, 1 Australian 


Table 21. Besident European Population by Birthplace, Sierra Leone, 

1911-3P 


BirOiplace 

Golony 

Protectorate 

Toted 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Sierra Leone 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

2 

5 


A&ica (non>Brii.) 

2 

16 

6 

— 

1 

— 

2 

16 

6 

Europe 

593 

729 

378 

126 

196 

188 

719 

926 

666 

America 

17 

27 

14 

34 

43 

32 

61 

70 

46 

India 

22 

8 

6 

2 

— 

3 

24 

8 

8 

Asia (uon-Brit.) 

1 


— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

11 

— 

Brit. Colonies 

14 

4 

12 

6 

6 

3 

19 

9 

16 

Total 

660 

794* 

420 

170 

250 

231 

820 

1,044* 

651 


^ See Censua Report 1911, pp. Q, 25; 1921, pp. 9-10, 25; 1981, pp. 66, 187-8. 
* Inoluding 2 floating population not bom in Europe, 
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Table 22. Resident European Population by BirGipilace and Sex, Sierra 

Leone, 193P 



Colony 

Protectorate 

1 Total 


Bitihplace 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

England. 

144 

mm 

78 

19 

222 

66 

288 

Wales 

5 


3 

2 

8 

3 

11 

Scotland 

28 


18 

3 

46 

17 

63 

Ireland 

19 


9 

3 

28 

19 

47 

Malta 

2 


— 

— 

2 


2 

Denmark 

1 


— 

— 

1 


1 

Franco 

57 

6 

21 

2 

78 


86 

German}’’ 

10 

3 

6 


16 


20 

Greece 

3 


3 

^^b^b 

6 


7 

Holland . 

1 


— 


1 


2 

Italy 

3 


1 


4 

— 

4 

Norway . 

2 


— 


2 

3 

5 

Russia 

— 

3 

— 


— 

3 

3 

Switzerland 

9 


10 


26 

2 

27 

Europe 



155 

33 a 

439 

127* 

566* 

Sierra Leone . 

■H 


3 

2 

7 

3 

10 

South Africa . 



— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

Canary Islands 
French West 

B 

6 

— 

— 

— 

5 

6 

Africa 

■■ 


— 


1 

— 

1 

Afinca. 

5 

B 

3 

3 

8 

10 

18 

Canada . 



1 

_ 

1 

— 

1 

West Indies . 

3 

2 

— 

1 

3 

3 

6 

U.S. America . 


8 

10 

20 


28 

44 

Mexico . 


— 

1 



— 

1 

South America 


— 

— 


■Bi 

1 

1 

America 

9 

10 

12 

22 

21 

32 

53 

Cyprus . 

1 


— 


1 



1 

India 

6 


3 


8 

— 

8 

Asia 

6 

BBI 

3 


9 

— 

9 

Australia 

3 


— 


3 

1 

4 

New Zealand . 

1 


— 


1 

— 

1 

Oceania 

■■ 

bb 

B1 

bb 

4 

I 

5 


^ See Omma Re^rt 1931, pp. 66, 187-8. ' laoluding 1 not stated. 
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Table 23. Ad(aicPop^ilaU(mbyBwffi^lcux,Sex,^^ 193P 


Bulhplttce 

1 Colmy 

P)0- 

teetorate 

Total 

Total 

Atads 

1 Oieele 

1 Indians j 

[ Syiiana \ 

Total 

M 

F 

M. 

F. 

Af 

a 

M. 

F 

M 

F. 

M 

F. 

M 

F 

Arabia 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

3 

— 

8 

Indin . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 


10 

— 

10 

Syria 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

233 

81 

233 

81 

474 

133 

700 

214 

028 

Asiatic Tmkcv 

— 

1 ~ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Otlier Asiatic Ooimtiios 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Asia 

1 

— 

2 


m 

— 

233 

81 

257 

81 

470 

133 

733 

214 

mg 

Sicrm JiCono tJnlony 

1 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

44 

.78 

4.3 

SI 

10 

60 

55 

114 

Sierra Leone Pnitrctoinle 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

7 

5 

8 

3 

60 

HI 


31 

no 

Bontli Afnoa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 


— 

— 

3 

2 

— 


3 

6 

Flench Oiiinea 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

3 

1 

i 

4 


6 

12 

Morocco 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bl 

— 

2 

— 

6 

1 


1 


Other Afiican Colonics 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1 

■El 

1 

8 

Africa 

4 

1 

— 

— 

I 

3 1 

46 


61 


100 

02 

JOl 

no 


VTcst Indies. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


1 

H 

1 

~ 1 

2 

~ 

2 


> Seo Cennu liepoit 1031, pp. 60, 178-0 


Table 24. Non-African Popvlatimi by Sex and Age^ Simu Leone, 193P 



Colony 

1 FraieetomU 

'Total 

Age 

Futopeans I 

Asuilica 1 

1 Europeans I 

Asiatics 1 

Smo»ean'< 1 

Asiatics 















M. 

Ei 

M 

o 

il 

m 

M 1 

F 

ill 

ms 

Total 

M 

F. 

Total 

(years) 

0-6 

2 

1 

20 

30 

4 

B 

60 

60 

0 

B 

11 

86 

85 

170 

0-10 

2 

2 

24 

10 

1 

Bl 

28 

11 

3 


5 

52 

33 

85 

11-16 

— 

— 

17 

0 

— 

1 

18 

0 

— 

HI 

1 

36 

IB 

63 

16-20 

13 

1 

31 

It 

3 

3 

60 1 

26 

16 

^Bl 

20 

07 

30 

130 

21 -26 

42 

0 

31 

22 

27 

3 

102 i 

18 

00 

■9 

81 

133 

40 

178 

20-.70 

(il 

31 

33 

11 

45 

0 

07 

30 1 

loo 

•to 

116 

iOO 

63 

163 

31-35 

55 

18 

36 

7 

30 

13 

81 

11 

85 

31 

110 

117 

18 

135 

3(1-10 


27 

30 

0 

31 

14 

51 

14 

70 

41 

111 

84 

HI 

107 

41-45 


13 

32 

4 

10 

5 

38 

7 

(i7 

18 

85 

70 

BB 

61 

40-50 


■1 

20 

1 

8 

J 

37 

4 

32 

0 

38 

57 

B9 

02 

61-66 


HI 

9 

1 

5 

J 

15 

1 

20 

5 

26 

21 

Bl 

26 

50-00 


1 3 

0 

1 

— 

i 1 

10 

J 

6 

2 

7 

19 

Wm 

21 

01-06 

a 


3 


— 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

Bl 

0 

06-70 



3 


— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

4 

HI 

4 

71-75 

B 

B 

1 

B 

— 

- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

... 

2 

1 

3 

(6—80 

Not 

B 

B 


B 







1 


1 

Hinted 

Bl 

Bl 

1 

B 

— 1 

— 

— ! 

— 

-- 

— 

1 

1 

— 

X 

Total 

308 

112 

309 

135 

173 

58 

677 * 

105 

481 

170 

651 

88(1 

330 

1,210 


’ Sec Cnuia Jiejwl 1V31, pp 38, 104. 


Table 25 Non- African Population by Sex and Conjugal Condition, Sierra 

Leone, 193P 


Conjugal 

condition 

Btb 


Colony 



Froteclotaie 

tish 

Other 

Europeans 

AsuUirs 

British 

Other 

Europeans 

Asratres 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

\m. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Single 

Kl' 

26 

Bl 

8 1 

176 

72 

68 

\ 8 

11 

HI 

373 

88 

lHAtiied 

Bl 

64 

Wm 

24 

129 

mm 

64 


D 


182 

94 

Widowed 

mm 

— 

B 

1 

4 

Bo 


■0 

B 

B 

20 

13 

Divorced 

B 

— 

H 

— 

1 

H 

H 

B 

B 

B 

2 

— 

Total 

212 

79 

96 

33 

309 

135 

113 1 

29 

60 

29 

677 

195 


^ See Census JReport 1931, pp 61, 68, 180, 180. 
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Table 26. Non-Native Officials by Sex and Age, Sierra Leone, 1930-8.^ 



20-84 

jfears 

25-29 

yeara 

30-34 

yeara 

35-39 

yeara 

40-44 

yeara 

45-49 

yeara 

50-54 

yeara 

65- 

yetura 

Aye 

imknoien 

Talal 

IJan 



13 

M 

m 


wmgm 

13 


13 

□ 

m 

B 


B 

M 

F 

m 

F. 

mm 

0 


40 

H 

02 


63 

n 

04 


34 

n 

12 

s 

D 

B 

3 

— 

283 

10 

1931 

6 


87 


03 

2 

40 

4 

70 

2 

32 

1 

13 

— 

8 

— 

1 

— 

265 

9 

1932 

6 

— 

29 

— 

64 

1 

31 

4 

01 

— 

32 

2 

18 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

236 

7 

1933 

2 

— 

80 

2 

50 

— 

39 

4 

44 


27 

1 

13 

1 


— 

— 

— 

205 

6 

1934 

3 

— 

26 

1 

47 

2 

40 

3 

39 


27 


10 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

192 

8 

1935 

7 

— 

17 

— 

37 

2 

49 

— 

33 


33 


10 

— 

2 

— 

— 


188 

7 

1936 

mm 

— 

21 

1 

86 

1 

47 

i 

26 


40 


8 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

184 

8 

1937 

7 

— 

28 

1 

49 

3 

54 

— 

31 


53 


13 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

238 

10 

1938 

4 


28 

— 

39 

2 

40 

2 

34 


40 


16 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

im 

8 


' Bee West Africa, rual Statutuss cf OjBleials IdSO, p 1, to 1938, p, 1, 


VI. Birth aitd Death Registration 
1. 1791-1913 

Registration of births and deaths was planned from the very beginning 
of the Colony. The * Rules and lustruotions from the Directors of the 
Sierra Leone Company to the Superintendent and Council for the Settle- 
ment’, issued about the end of 1791, stipulated: 

You are to take care also that a Register shall be kept of all births, deaths and 
marriages either of settlers or others, and that a BiU of mortality be made up with 
as much exactness as possible, and transmitted to us once a year at least, and still 
oftner at the drst,^ 

You ore to desire that m every case of death or material sickness, at the jSrst the 
causes of disorder shall be reported to you, that they may be notified to us.^ 

The minutes of a Council Meeting held on 3 July 1792 relate: 

The Supermtendent moved, that a person be appomted as a Sexton, and that the 
people be desired m case of any Births or Deaths that they immediately inform hun 
of it, or they will not be intibled to any more provisions supposmg they should be 
found to deceive this person, and that the Sexton be immediately to inform the Store 
Keeper whenever a death or birth takes place as he may stop the provisions. 

The Supermtendent purposed a Clerk to be appointed to perform the duty of the 
Church, this man may also be appomted Sexton.^ 

When Governor Clarkson left for a ‘short cruise to sea’ he wrote, on 6 
October 1792, to William Dawes: 

... I must request that you will endeavour to comply with the following 
directions — 

To endeavour to collect a true statement of the births, deaths, christenings, 
marriages, etc., Mr. Kmg and Mr. Strand I have employed to collect this informa- 
tion, agreeable to a form I have made out for them.* 

On 15 June 1794 the Council resolved 

Tliat Mr. Tliomas Jones Scliool Master be appomted Clerk m the Room of Henry 
Beverhout at the former salary of £16 a year, and that Mr. Jones be enjoined to keep 

* Evans, p. 69. * Ibid., p. 88. “ C.O. 270, vol ii, pp. 69-60. 

* Duary of datkson, p. 74 On. 10 Sept. Clarkson, had wiitten m his Diary: ‘Gave to the Rev 
Melville Home all the books and papers connected with my late situation, such as the accounts 
of baptisms, marriages, etc, ’ (ibid , p. 46). But see also entry of 23 Sept. . ‘ After servioe I delivered 
over to Mr Horne on additional account of the Registers of Chnstenings and Maniages, but 
could not furnish him with the deaths, as the black preachers in general buried the dead of those 
belonging to each sect’ (ibid., p. 55). 
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every exact and particular Begiater of all Birtha, Marriageu, and Deaths within the 
Colony.^ 

But the records evidently remained incomplete. 

In the lost year [1797], the mortality of the Nova Scotian blacks lias been greater 
f.Viii.Ti m any former year, tlie first excepted. But neither their deaths nor birtlis 
nfLn be accurately stated at present; as they arc unwillmg to give the nofcssaiy 
inteUigonco.^ 

Alter the arrival of the Maroons compulsory registration of births and 
deaths was formally established by an Act of 7 March 1801^ which read as 
follows ; 

Whereas both the public Good of this Colony, and the Interests of Individuals 
requun that on authentic Register of Births and Deaths be kept within the some 
The Governor and Council, enact, declare, and Resolve 

let Tliat every Settler in this Colony being the Fathor of ivn Infant bom in 
Marriage shall within 28 days after the Birth of such Infant give notice tlieroof to 
one of the Persons hereinafter mentioned, and on failure of giving such notice either 
verbally or m writing, shall foifoit the sum of Four Dollars. 

2nd That the Mother of tlie Infant be required to givo tliis notico, subject to tlie 
above penalty on failiue thei'eof m ooao the father should bo dead or absent from 
the Colony, at the tune of the birth of the said Infant, and also in oosos of Bastardy, 
whether ^e reputed father be hvmg or no. 

3rd That in case of the death of any Settler in this Colony, the surviving Husband 
or Wife, or if there bo no Survivor of this dass, the Fathor or Mother, or if no Surviv- 
mg Father or Mother tho Relation of the person deceased, bo required to give notice 
of such death withm 28 days after knowledge thereof under the penalty of four 
Dollars, on failure of Giving such notico. 

■1th That any person giving Information of tho biitli of an Infant, being tlie 
Offspring of any Settlor in this Colony; or of tho death of any Settler in default of 
due notice thereof by tlie party of whom suoh notico is required, and within 28 days 
after the Expu'ation of tho timo limited in either and every suoh Case ho entitled 
to a Reword of four Dollars. 

6th That notico be given in tlio coses aforesaid by the parties of whom such 
notice is required if resident m tho district of Freetown, to tho Sooretory for the 
tune being at Fort Thornton ; and if resident in the district of Granville Town to 
the Justice of the Peace for that district. 

0th That the aforesaid Resolutions have the force and Authority of a Byelaw 
m this Colony. 

It seems that at first some efforts were made to enforce this Act. The 
data for 1807 (57 births and 36 deaths)^ came possibly near the truth. 
But the Act of 1801 covered only Freetown and Granville Town, and 
when, with the influx of Liberated Africans from 1808 on, other villages 
were estabhshed, registration was not extended to these new localities,^ 

^ C.0. 270, vol u, p. 177. 

* Report of Sieira Leone Company 1798, p. 3. 

* Sierra L^ne, Ada 1800-27, pp. 10-11. 

* See The Royal Oaeette and Siena Leone Advertiser, 3 Jan 1818, p. 21. 

* When m a Resolution adopted on 17 June 1824 the House of Commons asked for ‘ An Account 
of the Number of Buths m tho Colony of Sieira Leone ; Siw tingiiiHbiTig Hales from Females, m the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823 respectively’, the Colonial Secretary lepUed: 
‘No geneial Record of Buths has ever been kept, nor is there any means of ascertaming, or even 
estimatmg the Total Number m tho years speoified’ (Accounts relating to ihe Population, &o. of 
Stenra Leone, 1826, p. 41). 
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and there is no evidence that it was carried on systematicaUy in !Freetown 
and Granville Town.^ The Commissioners of Inquiry (1826) who were 
much interested in the population trends among the various groups of 
people tried to obtain figures at least of marriages, baptisms, and burials, 
and they secured from the rector of the parish of St. George, Freetown, 
some oarefoUy prepared tables comprising a long period.^ The covering 
letter, dated 3 June 1826, read as follows: 

In compliance -with the desire esqtressed by you, m a communication dated 
22nd Bay of Apnl last, I beg to transmit for your inspection, Betums of the Bap- 
tisms, lll^uriages, and Burials, which have been registered in this Parish, from the 
date of the earhest records to the pr^ent Time; as fax as I have been able to 
ascertain them. 

In BO doing I request permission to ofier a few remarks relative to the subject 
of Burials ; which I hope may be of some use by way of explanation. 

With very few exceptions, the Buruds registered are those of the Established 
Church. There are, however, a very limited number of instances, in which the 
Funeral Bites have been performed by some one or other of the Dissenting Teachers ; 
according to a privilege granted them, by the late Sir Charles MacCarthy. Some 
Judgment may be formed of their comparative number, &om the fact, that out of 
206 Burials registered in the Year 1825, 10 only were of this description. 

It may be proper to state, on the other hand, that a very considerable number 
of the Soldiers of the Boyal Afirican Colonial Corps, were buried, during the Year 
1825, at whose funeral I was not called to officiate. None of these are registered in 
the records of the Parish. 

With respect to the Seamen (who constitute a very large proportion of the 
European Burials) 1 would just observe, that some of them are understood to be 
Natives of some part of America, or of the East Indies. But as the Begister very 
rarely affords any assistance in discovering this, I have reluctantly been compelled 
to enter them all (with the very few exceptions alluded to) as Europeans. The 
catalogue of European Burials (of itself suffici^tly large) has liius been unavoidably 
swelled, beyond ite due lumts. 

There are probably other inaccuracies in classing the Individuals, whose Births, 
Marriages, or Burials are recorded, for it was frequently found impossible to deter- 
xidne with any certainty, to which class they properly belonged, owing to the 
scantiness of information on the subject. 

1 The annual Blue Books requested the enixy of mamages, births, and deaths. The first Blue 
Book £rom Sierra Leone (1824, p. 147) listed the momagos of 1823, but showed neither births 
noi deaths. The Blue Books for 1826 and 1826 gave no figures and said ‘This oaniiot be osoer- 
tained m time for the fumishmg of these returns and is very inoonectly kept’ (ibid. 1886, p. 142) ; 
'There is no mode of obtaining these, at present’ (ibid 1826, p. 136). The Blue Book for 1827 
showed the total numbers of marriageB, births, and deaths, but said ■ ' The return of Births & Deaths 
cannot be rdied upon as the BieoordB of the Colony only funush Accounts of Baptisms & Christian 
Buiials* (ibid. 1829', p. 64). The Blue Books for 1828, 1829, and 1831 showed figures for most 
parishes, but the data were incomplete, while the Blue Book for 1830 merely said: ‘Cannot be 
correotly given’ (ibid. 1830, pp. 114-15) 

* See JReport, Appendix A, No 19. The tables consisted of a Betum of Mamages registered in 
the parish from 12 Oot. 1796 to 31 Deo. 1825 ; a Betum of Baptisms registered m the parish from 
1 Apr. 1796 to 31 Deo. 1825 (1800-3 'No Baptisms registered'), a Betum of Burials registered m 
the parish from 1 Jan. 1809 to 31 Deo. 1825 (with a Note ' Previous to the first of the above dates, 
no register of Burials appears to have been preserved’). The Commissioneta received slso from, a 
Wesleyan preacher a table showing ‘Baptisms and Burials accordmg to the Begister Book at the 
Mission House* which started m 1816 and ended m May 1826 (see ibid , Appendix A, No. 20), 
but this table as well as the scanty data published for some years in The Boy^ Ghxzette and S%erra 
Leone Advertiser (see, for example, 1 Ang 1818 and 8 July 1820) and m the Missionary Beffiater 
(see, for example, 1820, p. 382 ; 1826, p. 260 , 182?', p. 638) are much less mstruotive than the docu- 
ment from the rector of Freetown. 
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The return of baptisms registered was as follows : 


Year 

Euro- 

peans 

Maroom 

Nova 

Scotian 

Settlers 

Ltbemted 

Africans 

Nati VOS 

Ameri- 

cans 

Total 

1796 



2 

38 

— 

— 

— 

40 

1797 

1 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

10 

1798 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1799 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1804 

2 

9 

14 

— 

— 

— 

25 

1805 

4 

2 

16 

— 

— 

— 

22 

1806 

1 

6 

20 

— 

— 

— 

27 

1807 

9 

15 

22 

— 

1 

— 

47 

1808 

1 

34 

26 

— 

2 

— 

63 

1809 

3 

41 

29 

— 

3 

— 

76 

1810 

C 

18 

27 

— 

2 

— 

53 

1811 

2 

45 

26 

— 

6 

— 

79 

1812 

8 

17 

19 

345 

5 

1 

396 

1813 

6 

4 

10 

108 

5 

— 

133 

1814 

0 

18 

32 

128 

17 

— 

204 

1816 

7 

26 

17 


18 

— 

68 

1816 

1 

13 

9 

13 

5 

4 

45 

1817 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

— 

42 

1818 

1 

7 

1 

2 

J 

1 

13 

1819 

7 

14 

13 

493 

2 

— 

529 

1820 

10 

11 

25 

136 

5 

— 

187 

1821 

7 

13 

9 

16 

8 

— 

53 

1822 

8 

19 

27 

42 

3 

— 

99 

1823 

16 

7 

14 

34 

3 

— 

73 

1824 

5 

8 

6 

13 

7 

— 

30 

1825 

12 

9 

6 

25 

4 

1 

57 

Total 

137 

3491 

4391 

1,368 

100 


2,390 


^ Totala do not agree with itenw 


The return of burials registered showed: 


Year 

Euro- 

peans 

Mvlat- 

tocs 

Maroons 

Nova 

Scotian 

Settlers 

Iterated 

Africans 

Natives 

Ameri- 

cans 

Total 

1809 

28 

1 

11 

22 



6 


71 

1810 

20 

— 

17 

31 


6 


76 

1811 

3 

1 

11 

32 

— 

4 

1 

52 

1812 

44 


18 

28 

6 

3 


101 


— 


2 

2 



— 


4 

1814 

12 


14 

18 

1 

1 


46 

1815 

44 


9 

15 

4 

4 


77 

1816 

7 


3 

8 

1 



3 

23 

1817 

42 


8 

IS 

3 

1 

2 

76 

1818 

37 


15 

24 

2 

3 



85 

1819 

20 


7 

12 

6 

3 

_ 

65 


74 


23 

16 

11 

6 

2 

138 

1821 

73 


20 

20 

20 

4 


144 

1822 

65 

3 


19 

14 

13 

3 

130 

1823 

123 



27 

26 

8 

2 

203 

1824 


1 

8 

26 

17 

14 

3 

139 

1825 


8 

27 

44 

14 

20 

6 

206^ 

Total 

748 

43 

217 

362 

126 

96 

33 

1,626 


^ Including 1 Krooman. 
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As pointed out by the rector, the figures oonoeming Europeans are 
defective. But the figures concerning the Liberated A&icans are still 
less conclusive. They cover only Freetown, where few Liberated Africans 
lived the baptisms, moreover, in some years evidently included a large 
number of adults. 

The Instructions issued on 16 November 1826 by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury® provided that figures of births and 
deaths among Liberated Africans be reported quarterly. But these reports 
were not prepared regularly,® and the Committee of Enquiry constituted 
to investigate the ‘Charge delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Jeffcott to the 
Grand Jury of Sierra Leone, on the Subject of the Slave Trade ’ complained 
in their report dated 26 October 1830 that ‘the Returns which have been 
presented to them’ were ‘very imperfect*.* 

Thereupon Viscount Goderich, in a Dispatch to Lieutenant-Governor 
Findlay dated 18 January 1832, urged the promulgation of a law to 
improve these birth and death records. 

To determine the actual number of births and deaths smce tlie year 1808, by any 
reference to the Population Returns, is unfortunately impracticable, it being evident 
that no such Returns have ever been made with even a plausible approach to 
accuracy.'^ 

It should be required that every birth and death ocomring among them [Liberated 
Africans], should be reported to the Managers of the different Settlements, or to 
the Authorities of Freetown, by whom the Returns should be transmitted to the 
Assistant Supermtendent of liberated Africans, who again should be bound to make 
periodical Reports on the subject to the Colonial Secretary, for your information. 
You will immediately adopt the necessary measures for procuring the concurrence 
of the Council in the promulgation of a law, to be framed in such a maimer as may 
give full effect to this instruction.* 

The Lieutenant-Governor decided to use this opportunity for reviving 
birth and death registration as a whole, and on 7 June 1832 the Council 
passed ‘An Act to enforce the Due Registration of Births and Deaths 
within this Colony’.'^ The Act provided for compulsory registration of 
every birth and death occurring in tiie Colony. Registers of births and 
deaths were to be kept ‘for the Parish of St. George, by the Colonial 
Chaplain, and for the Parishes, Districts, and Villages by the managers 
or supermtendent under whose charge such Parishes, Districts, and 
Villages may be, such managers and superintendents in all cases keeping 
distinct and separate Registers for each Parish or District under their care ’. 

Birth registration, thereupon, improved in Freetown in 1833, but for 
1834 and 1835 all data were again quite incomplete. The head of the 
Statistical Department, Board of Trade, George Richardson Porter, in a 
letter to the Chairman of the Select Committee on the Accounts of Colonial 

^ This may explain why no baptisma or burials were recorded prior to 1812. 

* See p 21 above. 

* For the first quarter of 1827, 76 births and 73 deaths were recorded , for later years see p 110 
above. 

* See p 111 above * Chearge ddtvered by Jeffcott, pp. 34-6. * Ibid., p. 40. 

’’ Sierra Leone, Acte 1S29-40, pp 76-80 The Fieamble read ‘Whereas it would tend to the 

private, as well as pubho advantage of the Population of this Colony, if the Registeiing of Births 
and Deaths which may occui withm the jurisdiction of the same, were more stnotly enforced.’ 
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Beoeipt and Expenditure dated 7 July 1837, wrote as regards the year 
1835: 

Births and Deaths evidently incorrect: 

White Population .... 90 

Blacsk ditto ..... 34,700 

34,799 

Births 244, or 1 in 142. 

Deaths 80, or 1 in 436 ; camiot apply to White population only.^ 

But for 1836, when 891 births and 1,387 deaths were reported,^ registra- 
tion was evidently much more complete. It deteriorated, however, soon 
again. In many years data were lacking from some parishes, and the 
returns from most parishes were evidently incomplete.^ It seems, moreover, 
that as a rule baptisms and burials were still recorded instead of births and 
deaths.^ When the Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa, on 
30 April 1841, asked the Acting Governor ‘Is there a register of births, 
deaths, and marriages kept here?’ he answered; ‘There is a register of 
marriages, but births and deaths are generally ascertained by the number 
of burials and baptisms. Several years later Governor Macdonald, in 
his report on the Blue Book for 1846, wrote; 

It is . . . extremely diihcult, in fact impossible, to arrive at a correct computation 
of the births and deaths. The statement given m the Population Boturn under these 
heads is only baptisms and burials, not births and deaths. Very many children are 
not baptized at all ; and as the birtlis are not reported or registered, no account is 
taken of them. On the other hand, numbers of the native population die, particu- 
larly amongst the newly-imported Africans, who are buried privately, according to 
their own country custom ; sometimes in the bush and often in the floors of their 
own dwellings. 

An ordinance was passed many years ago for compelling the registration of births 
and deaths ; it has, however, never been enforced ; nor would it be on easy matter 
to have its provlriona earned out effectually, for the coloured inhabitants view with 
an extraordmaiy degree of jealousy and distrust any legal enactment of this nature. 
I shall, however, not loso sight of this vei^ important subject, and shall, ut an early 

^ iZeport from Select Committee, p. 107. It la intereHting to note that, as a vitness before the 
Committee, Porter ntated on 12 June 1837* 

*1 nhould Bay, now we have a BUI for the registration of births and deaths in the Mother Country, 
it would be exceedingly desirable that a similar record should bo kept as nearly as possible m the 
same form in each of the colomes, to be transmitted to this country, and laid before Parliament* 
(ibid., p. 100). 

^ Births were not leturned from one very small locahty. 

‘ The lack of co-ordination may be inferred from the fact that the total number of deaths 
reported from outside Preetown in 1842 was 112, while the Qenerol Superintendent recorded 
409 deaths among Liberated Afrioans in the second half of 1842 (see Correapondemce relative to 
Emigration of Labowers ftom the Weet Coaat of Af%\ca, p 114). 

^ The printed headings in the annual Blue Books call for births and deaths. According to the 
Blue Books for 1832, 1834, 1835, 1838, 1839, 1844, and 1846 the figures in the Births column 
refer to baptiama , according to the Blue Books for 1839, 1844, and 1846 the figures in the Deaths 
column refer to burials. But the figuies certainly referred to baptisms and burials also in other 
years. (The Stati^ical Tables for 1837-0 list all figures as repiesentmg baptisms or burials; see 
Tatlea of iZevemie, PopuhdKm, Ac , Supplement to Part VIII, Colonies 1839, p. 194.) How in- 
complete the figures for baptisms themselves were may be inferred from the fact that while the 
Blue Book for 1835 listed in its Population Beturn (pp. 118-10) 244 baptisms, it gave on the next 
page a return of ‘baptisms by the several Dissenting Preachers’ which showed 898 baptisms. (No 
such return is given for any other year ) 

” Report from Select Oommittw, Part II, p. 327. 
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period, bring the matter before the notice of the Legislative Council, with the view 
of gntrift amendment being made m the existing law, so as to ensure its efdoient 
working.^ 

For 1863-6 birth and death figures are completely lacking.® 

Thereupon a new attempt was made to enforce registration. On 
9 February 1867 an Ordinance® was passed ‘to provide the means for 
a complete Register of Titles to Lands, Births, Deaths, Baptisms, Burials, 
Marriages, a.nd other matters of Her Majesty’s subjects in the colony of 
Sierra Leone, whereby evidence of title to property may be more easily 
obtained and statistical information afforded for purposes of public 
interest and utility, and whereby also crime may be more readily dis- 
covered and more efficiently suppressed’.* According to this Ordinance 
the Colonial Secretary had to famish ‘to the registrar general a sufficient 
number of register books for making entries of aU births, deaths, baptisms, 
burials, and marriages of Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony’. The 
same Ordinance provided, apart from the establishment of ‘an office at 
Freetown for the registration of . . . births, deaths, baptisms, burials, 
marriages’, the appointment of ‘one person in each district to be registrar 
of births and deaths ’. 

But registration of births and deaths remained inadequate,® and for 
many years returns are not available from one or another district. The 
reports on the Blue Books for the quarter of a century during which the 
Ordinance of 1857 was in force contain no comment on registration, but 
finally, in 1883, it was found necessary to amend the Ordinance. The 

^ State of Oolonud Poaaeasiona 1846, pp. 138-9. 

* See Blue Booh 1853, pp. 153-4; 1854, pp. 166-7; 1855, pp. 162-3; 1856, pp. 155-6. 

^ No. 4 of 1857, xepnnted in Ordinances of Sierra Leone %n Fofce 1857, pp. 263-83. 

Preamble, ibid. This Ordmance woe to come into operation on 1 Apr. 1857. ‘An Ordinanoe 
to repeal certain Ordinances’ (reprinted ibid , pp. 297-0) vhioh was passed on that very date 
repealed the Act of 1832. The Begistration Ordmance of 1867 was amended on 22 Feb. 1858 
(No. 1 of 1868, reprinted in Oidmancea of Sietra Leone 1858-60, pp. 17-21). 

‘ See in this connexion Dr. James A&icanus B Horton, Staff Assistant-Surgeon of H.M. 
Forces m West Afnca, Pohtwal Economy of British Westetn Aft tea; with the Beguiiementa of the 
Severed CoUmtes and Setdements (1805), pp. 21-2: 

'IV. — The Tranefer of^Begiatiar of Bwtha, Marnagea, and Deaths from the Legcd to the Medical 
Profession, and die EOablishment of a Hecdth Ojficet. 

'The beneficial result which will arise from this transfer cannot be overrated. Ever since the 
fiirmation of this office, the population have been kept perfectly ignorant of the rationale of the 
registration — ^viz , the rate of mortahty, the different causes of death, the proportion of births to 
deaths, the amount of legitimate or ill^tunate births; the causes of periodic wtidaTYnn diseases—' 
in fact, there has never been a generalised summary published, half-yearly or yearly, for the 
benefit of the people. It is certamly impossible for the legal Tnind to dassify diseases, to trace 
their causes and to point out their remedy. This truth is admowledged in Un glimd, where none 
but medical men have the appointment. The books m the office as it now stands are almost a dead 
letter to the population, but which might hereafter be used for references, and may serve as a 
means for drawing up a comparative statement of the health of the colony at various periods. 

' A medical officer of health should Silso be attached to the registrar's office ; and I thmk no place 
requires this appomtment more than Sierra Leone. The officer thus appomted should be made 
to give a half-yearly report to the Town Corporation of the state of the colony ; and should recom- 
mend the best means of averting any danger. A legal mind could not cope with these foots ; «»-nd 
now that no plea con be made against the non-existence of efficient pubho medical men in the 
colony, I think that the Executive cannot do better than give the office to Dr. Smith, a Sierra 
Leone bird, and a promising general practitioner ’ 

See also Horton, Physicrd and Medictd Climate (1867), pp. 254--5. 
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new Ordinance^ for all intents and purposes, repealed the Ordinance of 
1867 (as amended in 1858) so far as the registration of births and deaths 
is concerned. 

‘The Births Deaths and Burials Registration Ordinance, 1883’ pro- 
vided that registrars should be appointed for Freetown, the Mountain 
District, the First Eastern District, the Second Eastern District, the West- 
ern District, the Sherbro District, and the Isles de Los. It was much more 
comprehensive than the former Acts and was, moreover, accompanied by 
very elaborate ‘Regulations for the Discharge of the Duties of Registrars 
and Deputy-Registrars of Births and Deaths in the Settlement of Sierra 
Leone’. It was supplemented in 1884 by ‘An Ordinance to provide for 
payment of certain fees to the Registrars of Births and Deaths’^ and was 
amended twice.^ It remained in force until 1906. 

Returns were furnished from 1884 onwards from aU districts covered 
by the Ordinance of 1883, but registration itself remained quite incomplete. 
The 1891 census report said with regard to Freetown: 

There is much reason to behove that not all births are registorod, as only the 
intelligent portion of the ooxxununity (and these form but a small proportion) who 
are aware of the advantages of registration, make it a point to do so. The masses 
register only to comply with tlie law, and as, withm tho past fow years there has 
been a large influx of Aborigmos to the capital in order to obtain either freedom or 
emplo 3 unont, it must bo oiqiectod that through ignorance of the law or indifference 
thereto many births have not been reported.* 

But registration was more incomplete still in some rural districts. 

1891. Colony. The registration system hero is not as perfect as it should bo, owing 
partly to diiHoultios which are always to be found in partially civihssod communities. 
The untutoied native seldom complies with tho law on the subject nnd it is not 
generally easy to compel him to do so.^ 

1892. Colony. . . . tho registration system, so far ns bii'tlis oi'o cuncorned, is, on 
account of local circumstances, defective.* 

1894. Freetown. . . . there is no doubt . . . that a large number of doatlis arc still 
unregistered.^ 

1898. Colony Owing to defective registration and the ignornnuo and prejudice 
of a large class of the population, particularly tho aborigines, who crowd into tho 
Colony, statistics rogardmg public health aro very um'cliablo and no dohnito con- 
clusion can be arrived at.* 

1899. Colony. Tho registration laws call for much more strict enforcement. Not 
only have the deaths ui tho post boon legistored in a very cnroloss and perfunctory 
manner, but it is very doubtful whotlior a large number of birtlis do not entirely 
escape registration * 

1900. Colony. I have again to call attention to the largo excess of deaths over 
births registered A partial explanation of this may ho tliat a certain proportion of 

^ No 23 of 1883 (9 Nov.), ‘ An Oidiiumoe to amend the Ocdiuances celaimg to tho Rogiatraiion 
of Births, Deaths and Burials in the Settlement of Sierra Leono’, see Sierta Leone Oidmanees 
1879-92. 

* No 6 of 1884 (9 May), ibid. 

* See No. 7 of 1893 (2 Mar.), ibid 1893-8, and No. 1 of 1805 (10 Jon.), ibid. 

* Oensiu Beptnt 1891, pp. 3-4. * Oolonud Reports, Hiena Leone 1891, p. 17 

* Ibid. 1892, pp 16-17. See also ibid 1893, p G. 

’ Ibid 1894, p. 0. » Ibid. 1898, p 21 

* Selectiona from Oalonied Medical Reports for 1898 and 1899, p 383. See also Gdhmitd Rppntts, 
Sierra Leone 1899, p. 40 
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biriihs escape registration, and nnfal an ed^ort is made to enforce penalties for 
registration of births, it will be impossible to come to a conclusion as to how mi;, 
factor accounts for this anomalous state of matters.^ 

1001. ... I cannot but tbmTr that a considerable proportion of births escape 
registration, and I would urge the necessity of taking strict measures to enforce 
registration, which should not be a difficult matter, m Ereetown at any rate.‘ 

1902. Colony. A Table showing the distribution of births and deaths for the whole 
Colony IS atta^ed. It must, however, be pointed out that there is great reason to 
believe that in the outlying districts a number of deaths escape registration,’ so 
that the . . . figures must be taken as only approximate so far as the whole Colony 
is concerned. 

Ereetown. Here, however, we have to deal with statistics which are much more 
accurate, «.nd bo far as deaths are concerned may be relied on. All burials take place 
m one or other of the cemeteries, and a list of burials is fumiihed weekly by the 
Cemetery clerk to the Registrar, who is then able to take steps to ensure registration. 
As it IS not easy to get nd of a dead body, it is thus unlikely that many deaths 
escape registration. . . , 

On the other hand it is extremely doubtful whether the number of births registered 
represent the actual number bom, for there is considerable reason to believe that 
a certam proportion escape registration. Attention has been drawn to this on 
previous occasions, and it is essential that the Registration laws should so be altered 
as to ensure more complete and satisfactory registration of births. A bill to amend 
the laws on this subject is m course of preparation.’ 

1004. Except m Ereetown . . . where the provisions of the Registration Ordinance 
are complied with, the returns cannot be considered complete and are therefore 
useless for statistical purposes ’ 

1906 Colony. ... it is extremely probable that a number of deaths and births 
m the outlying districts escape registration. 

Ereetown. The statistics are more accurate, especially as regards deaths, and may 
bo relied upon. A new Ordinance whi(h. will ensure more accurate registration of 
births has now been prepared, and will be placed before the Legislative Council at 
an early date.' 

The Ordinance of 1883 was indeed repealed by the Ordinances of 27 
October 1905^ and 8 September 1906.^ But the change in the law did not 
yield more accurate registration of births in TVeetown Moreover, com- 
pulsory registration which so far had been prescribed for the whole Colony 
became confined to Ereetown. However, the Births and Deaths Registra- 
tion Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 1906 provided for ‘per- 
missive registration’ wherever registration was not compulsory, and 
voluntary registration became available also for the Protectorate. 

In the case of births or deaths occurrmg outside the Districts to which this 
Ordinance applies either m the Colony or Protectorate any person, who, if such birth 
or death had occurred withm any such district, would have been required to inform 

^ PnncipBl Medical Officer Dr. Frout, Medteal Reports 1900 and 1901, p. 4. 

' Ibid., p. 42 ’ See also Medteal Report 1902, p. 23. ’ Ibid., p. 6 

’ Colonial R^porle, Sierra Leone 1904, p. 30. Bee ako ibid 1905, p. 43. 

’ Medical Report 1905, p 3. 

’’ No 31 of 1005, ‘An Ordinonoe to consolidate and amend the General Laws establishing and 
regulatmg the office of Registrar-General of the Colony of Sierra Leone’, Siena Leone Ordvnancea 
1904-6. 

’ No. 0 of 1906, ‘An Ordinance to consohdate and amend the law rdating to the Registration of 
Births and Deaths m the Colony of Sierra Leone’, ibid. This Ordmance was amended by Ordi- 
nances No 7 of 1007 (26 Mar ), Sio mLsone Ordinances, Ac 1907, p 17, and No 8 of 1900 (6 May), 
ibid. 1909, pp 19—22. The Ordmance as it stood after the enactment of the latter amendment is 
repnnted in Remsed Edition of the Ordinances of Sieira Leone 1811-1908. vol. in. un. 1017-38 
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Table 27. Begistered Bwtha and, Deaths, Colony of Sierra Leone, 1827-1918^ 


Year 

BvrOia 

Dealha 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

"Free- 

town 

m 

Free- 

town 

Else- 

where 

Free- 

town 

Else- 

where 

Free- 

town 

Else- 

where 

1827 

IS 

8 

46 

1 


463 

161 

486 

233 

1828 

47 

371 

112 

78 

1877 

482 

664 

463 

634 



228 

186 

86 

1878 

483 

641 

517 

611 

■ : fl 


496 

, , 

660 

1879 

484 

780 

606 

702 

■ : " S 

11 

486 

39 

630 

1880 

498 

746 

641 

739 


304 

627 

108 

200 

1881 

490 

768 

674 

726 

1834 

29 

616 

46 

621 

1882 

610 

764 

643 

783 

1836 

9 

235 

60 

30 

1883 

644 

14n 

700 

802 

1836 

223 

668 

200 

1,178 

1884 

666 

803 

680 

766 

1837 

661 

1,382 

168 

1,204 

1886 

641 

833 

672 

811 

1838 

212 

1,127 

70 

525 

1886 

526 

851 

668 

702 

1839 

18 

446 

J32 

109 

1887 

497 

844 

661 

816 

1840 

264 

663 

169 

436 

1888 

560 

808 

640 

708 

1841 

93 

433 

113 

143 

1889 

506 

746 

606 

668 

1842 

133 

648 

114 

112 

1890 

626 

724 

792 

739 

1843 

167 

461 

76 

148 

1891 

620 

699 

660 

708 

1844 

60 

1,366 

31 

1,248 

1892 

673 


779 

606 

1845 

189 

608 

146 

284 

1893 

691 

605 

679 

616 

1846 

34 

1,200 

24 

871 

1894 

647 

698 

800 

684 

1847 

617 

1,060 

282 

743 

1895 

615 

815 

847 

658 

1848 

673 

872 

117 

787 

1896 

646 

896 

878 

754 

1840 

613 

772 

143 

480 

1897 

687 


878 

897 

1860 

663 

846 

100 

425 

1898 

668 

1,169 

860 

814 

1861 

269 

911 

104 

368 

1899 

648 

946 

927 

841 

1862 

263 

678 

97 

179 

1900 

572 


787 

839 

1867 

610 

270 

190 L 

410 

928 

967 

891 

1868 

187 

271 

440 

324 

1902 

534 


868 

966 

1860 

263 

701 

809 

1,130 

1003 

663 

941 

839 

903 

1860 

304 

443 

623 

670 

1904 

602 

012 

962 

808 

1861 

490 

470 

636 

349 

1906 

638 

761 

1,071 

1,085 

1862 

439 

111 

499 

132 

1906 

567 

623 

850 

598 

1863 

443 

473 

684 

602 

1907 

683 

348 

810 

382 

1864 

434 

472 

662 

448 

1908 

636 

622 

848 

638 

1866 

447 

372 

671 

363 

1909 

649 

603 

747 

606 

1867 

426 

327 

720 

360 

1910 

682 

786 

939 

611 

1868 

463 

380 

644 

292 

1911 

601 

616 

740 

674 

1869 

484 

174 

647 

227 

1912 

587 

743 

761 

592 

1870 

667 

287 

093 

369 

1013 

500 

600 

779 

668 

1871 

690 

39 

735 

128 

1914 

666 

601 

997 

640 

1872 

638 

243 

818 

389 

1916 

721 

738 

092 

699 

1873 

461 

66 

706 

284 

1916 

706 

716 

1,068 

018 

1874 

610 


627 


1917 

774 

771 

1,046 

841 

1876 

630 

101 

493 

246 

1918 

696 

761 

2,118 

1,277 


^ See Sierra Lioouo,J?Z(/eRooftij^7,p. 64;252S,pp. 104r-5; 1829, pp. 114-15. 25i32, pp. 114-16; 
28^2, pp.ll4r-16. 1233, pp.118-10, to 2338, pp. 118-19; 2839, pp. 134^, to 18i7, pp 134-5, 2848, 
pp. 216-19 ; 1849, pp. 134-6 ; 1860, pp. 138-0 ; 1851, pp. 138-9 ; 1862, pp. 160-1 ; 1867, pp. 162-3 ; 
1868, pp. 169-60; 1859, pp. 164-6; 1860, pp. 164-6; 1861, pp 166-6; 1862, pp 166-7; 1863, 
pp. 180-1 , 1864, pp. 190-1 ; 1866, pp. 206-7 ; 1867, pp 174-6 ; 1868, pp 174r^ , 1869, pp 188-9 ; 
1870, pp. 180-1 ; 1871, pp. 172-3 , 1872, pp. 178-9 ; 1873, pp. 178-9 ; 1874, pp. 183-4 , 1875, pp. 206- 
7; 1876, pp. 206-7; 1877, pp. 198-9; 1878, pp 183-4; 1879, pp 192-3; 1880, pp. 188-9; 2882, 
pp. 196-7 ; 2882, pp. 198-9 ; 1883, pp. 218-19 , 1884, pp. 232-3 , 1885, pp, 232-3 ; 1886, pp. 260-1 ; 
2887, pp. 246-7; 1888, pp. 244-5; 2889, pp. 242-3; 2899, pp. 248-9; 1891 R, pp. 1-2, to 2928 R, 
pp. 1-2. !Figures given m Medical Reports and in Annual Colonial Reports differ for some years 
essentially fiom those in Blue Books. 
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tihi* Registrar, may, if lie so t.hinlra fit, inform the Local Registrao* ... of such birth 
or death, and such Local Registrars shall register the particulars .... 

Unless otherwise ordered by the Governor, ‘Postmasters in the Colony 
and, in the Protectorate the District Commissioners and Postmasters, shall 
be the Local Begistrars’. In accordance with this Ordinance the new 
‘Begulations for the Registration of Births and Deaths’ issued in 1908 
stipnlated: 

1. There are two systems of registration of births and deaths. 

(1) Compulsory registration apphcable to the City of Ereetown District and such 
other districts as are from to time constituted under the Ordinance. 

(2) Permissive registration carried on by Local Registrars of places outside the 
districts to which the Ordinance apphes. 

Under the latter system Loced Registrars are required to register births and deaths 
occurring in their respective districts only on application and on receipt from the 
Informant of an appomted fee of 6d., in stamps, for each birth or death registered. 

Official reports say with regard to registration in the following years : 

1906. Owing to the fact that registration outside Freetown is not compulsory, 
the figures . . . cannot be relied tqion. 

In Freetown . . . the provisions of the Registration Ordinance are enforced.^ 

1007. Registration being voluntary in the outlying districts of the Colony many 
cases of deaths and births are not registered. 

In Freetown, however, registration is compulsory and the figures are fairly 
reliable.^ 

... in the Protectorate . . . births, deaths, and marriages are not registered.' 

1908. Accurate vital statistics con only be obtained by compulsory registration, 
which is now limited to Freetown and Bonthe.' 

The Births and Deaths Registration, Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 
of 1906 provided for the establishment, whsc desired, of registration districts for the 
purposes of voluntary registration. Up to the end of 1908, 14 such districts had been 
estabhehed.' 

1911. Registration in the Colony is not . . . rehable owing to the law not being 
compulsory. 

In the City of Freetown registration is more or less compulsory and is therefore 
more reliable, and the figures may be taken as showing approximately the true 
state of things as regards birth and death rates.' 

1913 . . . registration of deaths was compulsory in only one town, Freetown . . . .^ 

2. 1913-45 

Legislation. The Ordinance of 1906 was repealed in 1913 by ‘An. 
Ordinance to cansolidate and amend the law relating to the Registration 
of Births and Deaths which came into force on 1 January 1914.^ It was 
amended in 1924, 1929, and 1931,^*’ and again in 1942 and 1945. Its main 

' Colotudl Aeporte, jStaia Leone 1906, p. 36. See also ibid. 1907, p. 30. 

' Medical Report 1907, p. 4. See also ibid. 1909, p. 6; 1910, p. 6, 

' CohnicdBepoiita, Sierra Letme 1907, p 31. ' Ibid. 190 p. 43. 

' Ibid,, p. 44. See also Btnue Book 1907, Section B, p. 2. ' Medical Report 1911, p. 6. 

’’ Ibid. 1913, p. 5. See also Colonial Reports, Sterra Leone 1913, p. 26. 

' No. 13 of 1913 (25 July), reprinted m Ordinances, &o. 1913, pp. 23-41, and in Revised Edition 
of the Ordinances of Sierra Leone 1909-13, pp. 2260-72. 

' See Colonial Repot is, Sterra Leone 1914, p. 29. 

^ See Ordinances No. 12 of 1024 (13 June), 'An Ordinance to Amend Sundry Ordinances as a 
Preliminary to the Preparation of a Bevised Ndition of the Laws’, Sietra Leone Ordinances, Sco. 
1924, pp. 28-34; No. 28 of 1920 (7 Dec. 1929), 'An Ordinance to Amend the Births Deaths 
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provisions for ensuring birth and death registration, before the amendment 
of 1942, were as follows: 

Begistration Districts and Begistrars 

3. (1) The Govemor-in-Counoil may by Order divide the Colony or the Protec- 
torate or any part of the Colony or the Protectorate into districte for any of the 
puiposes of this Ordinance, and may from time to time alter the districts so appointed 
and crcato new districts by dividmg tibe same by amalgamating one district or 
a part of one district with another or a part of another district, or by adding to 
existing districts any part of tho Colony or the Protectorate which is not already 
comprised in any existing district, or may abolish any ono or moro of tho said 
districts provided that no district shall comprise a port of tho Colony and u port of 
the Protectorate. 

4. The Oovemor ^all from time to time appoint m writing fit luid proper persons 
to be Kegistrars of Births and Deaths for each district created under section 3 and 
Begistrars of Births or of Deaths or of Births and Deaths, as the cose may bo, for 
each chiefdom or port of a chiefdom with regard to which an Order in Council has 
been made under section 38 A (2) and may appoint for each district or each such 
chiefdom or part of a chiefdom one or more Deputy Begistrars to act for and under 
the control of the Begistrar, and may by writing at any time revoke any appoint- 
ment mode under this section 

Birth and Death Begistration in the Colony 

A Begistrar shall inform himself carefully of every birth and death 
which happens in. his district. 

In the case of a child bom alive, (1) the father and mother, (2) the 
occupier of the house in which the birth occurred, each person present 
at the birth, and the person having charge of the child, shall within 14 
days register the child. The parent who neglects to do so shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £6. 

When a death occurs, (1) the nearest relatives of the deceased present 
at the death or in attendance during the last illness of the deceased, 
(2) every other relative of the deceased dwelling or being in the same district 
as the deceased, (3) each person present at the death and the occupier of 
the house in which the death took place, (4) each inmate of such house and 
the person causing the body to be buried shall within 3 days register the 
death. Persons under (1) who neglect to do so shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £5. 

Special Provisions as to certain Districts 

28. (1) Thiu pari of this Ordinance shall apply only to Frootown, Kissy, Congo 
Town, Murray Town and Wilberforce. 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Govornor m Counoil by Order to declaro iliat this 
part of this Ordinonco or any provisions thereof sliall no longer apply to Freetown, 
Kissy, Congo Town, Murray Town and Wilberforce or to any ono or more of the 
said places. 

(3) It shaJl be lawful for the Governor in Council by Order to apply this port 
of this Ordinance or any of the provisions thereof to any other district. 

Registration Orduianoe, 1924’, Stetra Lame Royal Gazette, 9 Deo. 1929, pp. 1394-1402, re- 
printed m Sapylement to the Laws of Siena Leone, 1925-30, pp. 15-22 (cap. 16) ; and No. 9 of 
1931 (13 Aug.), ‘An Ordinance to Amend the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924’, 
reprinted in Sietra Leone Ordinances, Ac. 1931, pp. 39-42 The Ordinance as it stood on 1 Januuy 
1926 IS leprmted m Lam of Swi la Leone in Force 1925, vol. i, pp. 89-111 (cap 16). 
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29. It be lawful for the Governor to appoint for each district to which this 
part of this Ordinance applies a fit and proper person, who shall be called the 
Registrar’s Officer, and likewise to remove such Registrar’s Officer at his pleasure. 

37. . . . any person, who shall knowingly bury or cause to be buried or be con- 
cerned in burying the body of any . . . deceased person or still-bom child without an 
order of the Coroner or a certificate of the Registrar authorising the same, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 

38. The provisions of this part of this Ordinance shall be auxiliary to and not in 
derogation of the other parts of this Ordinance and all the provisions of the other 
parts of this Ordinance sball have full fome and effect in the districts to which this 
part of this Ordmanoe applies, save m so far as the same are actually or impliedly 
superseded or affected by any provision of this part of this Ordmanoe. 

The provisions for live-bom ohildren apply also to stiU-bom children. 

Registration of Bwths and Decdhs in the Protectorate 

38 A. (1) The provisions of this Ordinance shall apply in the case of all non- 
natives' bom or dying m a distnct of the Protectorate created under section 3 of 
this Ordinance in the same manner as they apply m the case of all persons bom or 
dymg m such a district in the Colony, but with the modifications specified m the 
next succeeding section. 

(2) It aViftlT be lawful for the Governor in Council, on the request of the Paramount 
Chief concerned, by Order to declare that the provisions of this Ordinance shall apply 

(а) m the case of all natives' bom, or 

(б) m the case of all natives dying, or 

(c) m the case of all natives born or dying in any chiefdom or part of a chiefdom, 
and thereupon the said provisions shell apply accordmgly, and with respect 
to the said chiefdom or part of a chiefdom as they apply with respect to 
a district, but with the modifications specified m the next succeeding section. 

The Governor in Council may at any tune revoke an Order made under this 
sub-section. 

Births have to be registered within 21 days and deaths within 7 days. 
Optional Registration 

41. Where any native is bom or dies in the Protectorate withm a district created 
under section 3 or witlun a chiefdom or part of a chiefdom with regard to which on 
Order m Council has been made under section 38 A, then notwithstanding that it 
may not be necessary’', having regard to the provisions of this Ordinance, that 
information should be given to a Registrar, any person who would have been 
required to inform a Re^stror if the giving of information to the Registrar were 
necessary, may, if he so thinks fit, give information of such birth or death to the 
Registrar of the district or chiefdom or part of a chiefdom, as the case may be, and 
such Registrar shall, on receipt &om such informant of the appointed fee, register 
the particulars herembefore required to be registered, and, as regards the registra- 
tion of such birth or death, the provisions of this Ordinance, so far as the some ore 
apphcable to registration under this section, shall apply. 

Central Administration 

41 A. The Chief Registrar’s Office shall be m Freetown. 

41 B. (1) The Chief Registrar’s Office shall be the Registry for, and depository 
of, all registers, certificates and records and copies thereof as are directed by tbia 
Ordinance to be dehvered to, and deposited with, the Chief Registrar, or to be 
registered at his office, and of all registers, certificates and records and copies thereof 

' ‘Non-native’ means any person who is not subject to a Tnbal Authority m the Protectorate. 

' ‘Native’ means any member of the aboriginal races or tribes of Africa, ordinarily resident 
within the Protectorate, whether emptoyed in the service of His Majesty or not. 

P 
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relating to the registration of births and deaths whioli before tlie tirst day of July, 
1930, were m the custody of the Registrar-General. 

(2) The Chief Registrar, and every Registrar, shall use such ofiScial sod as the 
Governor may by Order determme. 

41 C. ALL Registrars and other registration officers appointed under the provisions 
of this Ordinance didl be deemed to be officers of the department of the Chief 
Registrar, and shall be under his direction and control, and such Registrars 
other officers shdl comply with, and conform to, such orders and directions as they 
may from time to tune receive from the Chief Registrar, in addition to the f^ecific 
duties imposed upon them by this Ordinance. 

41 D. The Chief Registrar shdl cause indexes of all register, cortilioates, records 
and copies thereof, deposited in the Registry, to be mode and Icopt in the Registry. 

Such mdexes shdl contain such particulars, and shdl bo pieparod in such form, 
and by such officer or officers, as the Chief Rogistrar shdl from time to time direct. 

41 E. The Chief Registrar diall furnish, on or boforo the thirty-first day of 
January in every year, to the Governor, a general abstract of tlio number of births 
and deaths registered during the preceding year, in such form os the Governor may 
direct. 

Seadings of Registers 

Schedule A (Birth) : No. ; When and where born ; Name, if any ; Sex ; 
Name, surname and race of father ; Name, maiden surname and race of 
mother; Bank or profession of father; Signature, description and resi- 
dence of informant ; When registered ; Signature of Registrar ; Name, if 
added after registration of birth. 

Schedule B (Death) : No. ; Date of death ; Place of death ; Name and 
surname ; Sex ; Age ; Bank or profession ; Abode ; Cause of death ; Name 
of certifying medical practitioner, if any ; Duration of illneBS ; Place of 
burial; Signature, description and residence of uiformant ; When registered; 
Signature of Registrar.^ 

The Chief Registrar, Deputy Registrar, and Registrars receive no 
salary, hut the Registrars are entitled to the following fees : 

£ s. d. 

(a) For TQgistormg a birth or death . . . . . . .006 

(&) For regiateriug a birth or death at private residence . . . .010 

(c) For entering the baptismal or other name of child upon cortificato pro- 

duced after registry of birth . . . . .006 

(d) For taking, attestmg and transmitting a declaration mado by an infor- 

mant respeotmg a birth m another district . . . . .006 

(e) Upon the registration of a birth, when the child is more than three 

months old and not more than twelve months old . . .010 

(/) Upon the registration of a birth, when the child is more than twelve 

months old . . . . . . . . . .020 

(ff) Upon the registration of a death with the authority of the Registrar- 

General after the expiration of twelve months . . . ,020 

(A) For registering a still-birth . . . . . . . .006 

Registration of births and deaths in due time at the Registrar’s Office 
is free of charge. But a fee has to he paid for delayed registration of birth 
(when the child is more than 3 but not more than 12 months old, Ss., 

^ The questumnairea have ohanged oonaideTably in the course of time. The Birth Schedule 
attached to the Act of 1832 asked fbr Date of birth; Christian name of infant ; Name of father; 
Name of mother; If bom in wedlock; Religion. The two latter questions were dropped in the 
Schedule attached to the Ordmanoe of 1867. The Schedule attached to the Ordinance of 1883 
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when the child is more than 12 monies old, 10s.)> for registration of death 
after 12 months (10a.), for entering the name of a child after registration 
of birth (la.), for searching the registry books of births or deaths (for 
every half hour and fraction thereof la.), for a certified extract from the 
registry of births or deaths (2a. €d.). 

The ‘Regulations for the Discharge of the Duties of Registrars and 
Deputy-Registrars of Births and Deaths’ of 16 AprU. 1884 had been 
rescinded and replaced in accordance with the Ordinance of 8 September 
1906 by ‘Regulations for the Registration of Births and Deaths*^ issued 
on 8 July 1908. These new regulations were amended by the ‘Births and 
Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931’.^ The main rules as 
they stand to-day are as follows : 

3. Thei*e are fom* systems of registration — 

(1) Compulsory registration in the case of oil persons bom or dying m the Colony. 

(2) Compulsorj^ registration in the case of all non-natives bom or dying in a 
district m the Protectorate created under section 3 of the Ordinance. 

(3) Compulsory registration m the case of all natives bom, or all natives dying, 
or aU natives bom or dying withm a chiefdom or part of a chiefdom in the Protec- 
torate declared under section 38 A (2) of the Ordinanoe. 

(4) Optional registration m the case of all natives bom or dying in the Protec- 
torate to whom section 41 of the Ordinance apphes. 

Under the last system Registrars are required to register births and deaths ooourring 
in their respective districts only on appUoation and on receipt from the informant 
of an appointed fee of sixpence, in stamps, for eanh birth or death registered. 

The Registrar must have a known office within the distnot for which he is 
appointed, and must 6x or cause to be fixed in some conspicuous position on or 
near the outer door of such office a notice painted on a board in black letters on 
a white ground, m the following form: — 


Office 
of Ibe 

Registrar of Births & Deaths 

For the District of . . . 

RegistrEKT. 

Hours of Attendance, 8 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


11. Before beginning the entry of a birth in the register book the Registrar, in 
order to secure a proper registry, should satisfy himself: — 

( 1) That the place where the birth occurred is withm his district, or, if such birth 
took place out of his district, that he is furmshed with an attested declaration within 
the provisions of section thirteen of the Ordinanoe. 

added the questions Where bom, and Bank or profession of father. The Schedule attached to the 
Ordinance of 1906 asked m adbtion for the race of the father and the mother. The Death 
Schedule of 1832 asked for Date of decease ; Name of deceased , Name of father ; Name of mother. 
The 1857 Schedule dropped the two latter questions, but asked for Age ; Bonlc or profession, «.tiH 
country, Cause of death. The 1883 Schedule dropped the question concerning ‘country’, hut 
asked Wheio died The 1913 Schedule asked also for Abode ; Name of certifying praoti- 

tioner, if any. Duration of illness. Place of burial. 

^ Regulation No. 6 of 1908, ' Regulations for Ibe Registration of Births and Deaths mode under 
Section 33 of The Biiths and Deaths Registration Consohdation and Amendment Ordinanoe 1906’, 
Ordinances, Sso., 1908, Regulations, pp. 6-13, reprinted m Laws of Siena Leone in Force 1925, 
vol. in. pp. 6-14. * Ordinance No. 9 of 1031 (13 Aug.}. 
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(2) Of the exact date of birth, observing that if more than throe mnTi f.itq imy g 
elapsed since the date of birth, it can only be registered after a solemn declaration 
made by the informant. 

If more than twelve months have elapsed from the date of birth it can only be 
registered with the written authority of the Chief Registrar, and the ‘fact of such 
authority ’ must appear m the register. 

(3) That tho ‘informant’ is legally qualified to sign the register, and is acquainted 
with all tho particulars required to be rogistored. 

12. The only persons legally qualified to sign as informants, in case of births, are 
those appeormg in tho first column of the table below ; and the terms to bo used, when 
describing their qualifications in the register, should be after tho following pattern : 


Persons qualified to sign as informants 
in the Register of BirUis. 

Specimens of terms in which the gued^fi- 
cations should he recorded in the Register, 

1. Either of the parents. 

2. The occupier of the house m which 
the birth took place. 

3. If birth took place in a prison hos- 
pital or other public institution. 

4. Person present at the birth. 

6. Person havmg charge of the child. 

6. Person finding a new-born child. 

1. *‘Father’ or ‘Mother.’ 

2. ‘Occupier.’ 

3. ‘Chief Resident Officer’ or ‘Medical 
Dresser.’ 

4. ‘Nurse present at birtli.’ 

6. ‘Quardian.’ 

6. ‘First having charge of child.’ 


* The putative father of on illegitinmto child need not sign os such. He may, if 
so qualified, be entered as qualified under ‘Occupier’ or ‘Present at birth,* etc., and 
should state his qualification m either of these terms, but not as father. 


1 3 . Still-births shall not be registered except m those districts and places to which 
Fart IV of the Ordinance applies.^ 

14. If there is more than one child at birth, a separato entry must be made for 
each child m the order of priority of birth, the exact time of each birth should be 
added, if it can be ascertained. 

16. If the Registrar has reason to believo the child to be illegitimate, he 
(unless otlierwise required pmsuont to the provisions of section eleven of the 
Ordinance) leave the columns for ‘name, surname and race of father' and 'rank or 
profession of father' blank. Terms denoting illegitimacy should not, oxo^t withm 
the provisions of section eleven, be entered in the register. 

16. Before beginning the entry of a death m the register book, tho Rogistror, in 
order to secure a proper registry, should satisfy himself: — 

(1) That the place where the death occurred is within his district. 

(2) That the death occurred within three days or seven days, os tho case may be, 
or, if the notice is given pursuant to tho provisions of section twenty of tho Ordinance, 
then withm fourteen days of the date of registry. If more than twelve mnniba have 
elapsed from the date of death, it can only be registered with the written authority 
of tho Chief Registrar, and the ‘fact of such authority * must appear m tho register. 

(3) That the infoimant is legally qualified to sign the register, ond has at least 
‘knowledge of any of the particulars required to be registered.’ 

17. Except when a registered medical practitioner furnishes the information, the 
entry must be signed by the informant m the presence of the Registrar. 

18. Tho sex of the deceased should be ascertained from the informant and be 
entered ‘male’ or ‘female,’ as the case may be. 

19. The age should be stated in figures, writing under the figures the word ‘years,’ 
and the ages of children who die in their first year should be stated in ‘months,’ 
‘days,’ ‘hours’ or ‘minutes.’ 

^ Freetown, Kiaay, Congo Town, Murray Town, and Wilberfbroe. 
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Persons qualified to sign as informants 
in the Register of DeaOis. 


Speoimens of terms in whidt, the quaMfi- 
caHons shoidd be recorded in the Register. 


1. Nearest relative present at death. 

2. Nearest relative m attendance during 
last illness of the deceased. 

3. Relative dwelling m same district as 
deceased. 

4. Some person present at the death. 

5. Occupier of house in which death 
took place 

6. Inmate of house in which death took 
place. 

7. Person findmg dead body. 

8. Person taking charge of dead body. 

0. Person causing the body to be buried. 


1. ‘Father present at death.’ 

2. ‘Mother m attendance during last 
illness.’ 

3. ‘Cousm dwelling m same district.’ 

4. ‘Present at death.’ 

6. ‘Occupier.’ 

6. ‘Inmate.’ 

7 . ^ 

8 . 

9 . 


‘Having a knowledge of the par* 
ticulars.’ 

(Death not having occurred in a 
house.) 


20 In cases of deaths occumng in prisons, hospitals, or other pubhc institutions, 
the former ‘rank’ or ‘profession’ of deceased should be given where possible. 

21. In cases of married women and children who have not followed any occupation, 
the column (6) ‘rank or profession’ should be filled thus: — ‘Wife,’ ‘widow,’ ‘son,’ 
‘dau^ter ’ (as the case may be) ‘of a surgeon,’ ‘labourer,’ etc. (as the case may be). 

22. In cases of ‘cancer,’ the situation of the cancer should be given; in cases of 
‘mjuries,’ it should be stated how such mjunes were caused ; in cases of ‘poisonmg,’ 
‘hangmg,’ ‘gun-shot wounds,’ ‘drowning,’ etc., it should be stated whether acci- 
dental, homicidal or suicidal. 

23. The Registrar should furnish the prmted forms of certificates of cause of 
death supplied to him by the Chief Registrar to all registered medical practitioners 
who reside within his district. This moludes all army surgeons whose regiments are 
stationed in the district, as well as the medical attendants of lunatic asylums and 
public institutions situated within his district. 

24. When the Registrar has been furnished with a certificate of death by a regis- 

tered medical practitioner, he should copy the cause of death from it into the proper 
column of his register book, addmg the word ^certified.' When a certificate is so 
furnished, it shall not be necessary for any person to sign the register as informant, 
but the column headed * signature, description and residence of informant' should be 
filled thus; — 'Information received fr(mh regis- 

tered medical practitioner' with his residence. At the same time it is open to a 
qualified informant in such cases to give information and to sign the register. For 
every death registered as 'certified' the Registrar should send to the Chief Registrar 
a corresponding certificate of death with his certified copies at the end of each of the 
quarters ^ecified m section forty-five of the Ordinance. 

26. H the deceased had no medical attendant, the Registrar should ascertam, as 
accurately as possible, from the qualified informant the cause of death, and enter 
it m the proper column, adding 'uncertified, no medical attendant.' 

26. Should the Registrar ascertain that a registered medical practitioner has 
been m attendance, but has not furnished a certificate withm the provisions of 
subsection (2) of section twenty-seven of the Ordinance, he should send such medical 
practitioner a requisition within the provisions of section twenty-one. The Registrar 
should not m the meantime leave this column of the entry m his register book blank, 
but should enter the 'cause of death' from the statement of the qualified informant, 
addmg the word 'uncertified,' and taking care to leave room for entermg the certified 
cause of death, with the addition of the word 'certified.' The date of entry of the 
certified cause of death should be given m figures, after the words 'certified,' 
thus: — 2/4/07. 
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27. li the attundauco of tlio modical praoUtiouer Ixau uot buoii uuuh ae to enable 
biTn to certify to the cause of death, the Registrar should add the word *no medical 
attendaM* after the word 'wuserdjied.^ 

28. If the certified ‘ccmee of death* be added to any entry after the quarterly 
returns to which it belongs have been furnished, a certified copy of the ame nded 
entry should be transmitted, os soon as practicable after the receipt thereof, to the 
Chief Registrar’s office. 

29. The Registrar is not to sign os informant in his own register. 

30. Every entry should be made m order from the beginning to the end of the 
books. If any space or leaf m a register is accidentally passed over, or a partial entry 
made in mistake, it should bo conoellod, and an accurate copy of hucIi space or partial 
entry, with the cancellmg lines, should appear in its proper position in the certified 
copies. Spaces should not be left blank for expected entries, nor ontrics be com- 
menced to bo completed at a future time. Care should be taken to fill in the heading 
of each leaf of the register. 

31. If an informant can write, he must sign his name, qualification and residence. 
If he cannot write, the Registrar wiU wnte the infoi'mant’B name, qualification and 
residence, leaving a apace between tlie name and surname for the mark which must 
be affixed by the mformont in presence of the Registrar, thus : — 

His 

John X Smith, 
mark. 

Eodier, 

Olouoeater Street, Freetown. 

32. The Registrar must distinctly understand that m no oaao can the signature 
or mark of an informant bo written into a rogiKtor book by owy person, subject 
to section twenty-four hereof, but by tho informant himsoli and in his own 
presence. 

33. The Registrar should cnrofuHy ascertain the mode m which the names and 
surnames are usually spelled by the informants themselves bofore making the entry 
in the register. 

The Birthe and Doaths BegistraMon Ordinance, 1913, provided for the 
following Districts to become Registration Districts of the Colony: 
Freetown, Kissy, Songo Town, York, Murray Town, Wellington, Tombo, 
Hamilton, Wilberforce, Hastings, Kent, Tassoh Island, Regent, Waterloo, 
Bananas Island, The Fort of Sherbro District.^ 

As before, provision was made, in addition to compulsory registration 
in the above-mentioned Districts, for permissive registration 'in the case 
of births or deaths occurring in the Protectorate, or in parts of the Colony 
not comprised in any district’. Furthermore, special provisions were 
made for Freetown, particularly as regards the registration of still-births 
which were henceforward registrable, 

^ See Schedule G of Births and Deaths Registration Oidinauco, 1913 On 31 Deo, 1913 (see 
Bevised EdUvm of the (hdmancea of Siefia Leone 1909-13, pp 2273-4), Local B^isirars 'wete 
appointed for these Districts (2 for Freetown). Thar profebsions were: Resident Compounder, 2 ; 
Keeper Limatio Asylum, 1; Muuster of Religion, 4; Medical Dispenser, (1, Postmistress, 1; 
Trader, 2 ; Wesleyan Catechist, 1. 

The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1924 changed the name of the last-named district mto 
'the Sherbro Judicial District’. Tho Registration Districts (Colony) Order in Council, 1936 (No. 12 
of 1936, 19 Sept., Swsna Leona Ordvaaneea, &o., 1935, p. 109) provided for the rodivision of the 
Colony mto the fdUowmg Registration Distiicts* Freetown, Wilhetforce, Regent, Kissy, Welling- 
ton, Hastings, Waterloo, Songo Town, Mokomha, Russell, Kent, York, Sussex, Hamilton, Tassoh 
Island, Sherbro Judicial District, Banana Islanda, 
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A Governor’s Order of 24 December 1913^ approved the appointment of 
the Senior Clerks to District Commissioners in six Districts of the Pro- 
tectorate and the Senior Customs COerk in a seventh District to become 
District Registrars. The Districts concerned were Koinadugu, Kaiene, 
Railway, Ronietta, Headquarters (Protectorate portion), Northern Sher- 
bro, and SulymaJi.^ 

The Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1929, 
realized many of the recommendations embodied in a Beport of the Com- 
mittee appointed by Hie Excellency the Gcyvemor to admse on ^le AmemS/m&td 
of the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance^ 1924 {Gap. 16), with a 
view to placing the Begishution of Births and Deaths under the Control of 
^e Deputy Director, Sanitary Service. At its meetings held in September 
and October 1926 the Committee came to the following main con- 
clusions : 

The Committee are \maiumo\>aly of opmion that the entiiB maohineiy of registra- 
tion of births and deaths daould be placed undra the control of the Deputy Director 
of Sanitary Service os Principal Registrar, and that in any registration disteict where 
there is a medical officer he should be appomted Begis^ar. 

Under the existing Ordinance registration of births and deaths is oompulsory 
throu^out the Colony, but we consider that the law relating to this should be 
strengthened m various respects. In view of the great importance of registration 
of births and deaths for efficient pubhc health administration, we consider that aU 
possible steps should be taken to mcrease the efficiency of existmg registration and 
gradually to extend compulsory registration to the Protectorate, starting with the 
more important sanitary districts. The new Ordinance should empower the Governor 
in Council to create new registration districts m the Protectorate as well as in the 
Colony. 

We consider that registration of non-natives might be made compulsory through* 
out the Protectorate, but some extension of time will be necessary to prevent undue 
hardship m the case of persons living at a considerable distance from the nearest 
registration office. With the exceptions noted, registration in the Protectorate 
should remain permissive. . . . 

We recommend that the various special provLsions apphed to Freetown should 
also be apphed to Kiasy, Congo Town, Murray Town and Wilberforce, where social 
conditions are practically the same as m Freetown. 

Registration of births should be withm fourteen days instead of forty-two days 
as at present. A penalty for failure to register births is very necessary. Under the 
existing Ordinance, if there is failure to register a birth within the statutory period 
of forty -two days, the Registrar may require the parents or other responsible persons 
to attend at his office to give the neoessaiy information and register the birth, and 
only in the event of failure to comply with this requirement is there any penalty 
(sec. 7). 

Registration of deaths should be withm three days instead of five days as at 
present. As m the case of registration of births there should be a specific penalty 
for the mere failure to register.^ 

^ See ReviaeA Edition of the Oidiniinces of Siena Leone 1909-13, p. 2272 

^ The number of registration distiicts m the Protectorate was 13 in 1923, 11 m 1026, 14 in 
1927, 16 in 1928, and 16 in 1920 (see Medical JRepoit 1923, p. 25; 1926, p. 7; 1927, p. 8; 1928, p. 7; 
1929, p 7). 

’ Sierra Leone, Seasional Paj>er, No. 2 of 1927, 1—2. The Committee was, I think, mistaken 

in oBBummg that no auoh penalties were provided in the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance. 
Section 39 said ‘Every person lequirod to give mformation oonccmmg any birth, stiU-birth or 
death . who . fails to comply with any requisition of the Registrar made m pursuance of this 
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The Ordinance of 1929, which came into force on 1 July 1930, trans- 
ferred the duties coxmected with the registration of births and deaths from 
the Registrar-General to the Deputy Director of the Health Service as 
Chief Registrar of Births and Deaths. It extended the special provisions 
which in 1913 had been made in regard to birth and death registration in 
Freetown to Kissy, Congo Town, Murray Town, and Wilberforce, and 
empowered the Governor to appoint a Registrar’s Officer for each of these 
special Districts.^ It provided, in addition to compulsory registration 
of all persons bom or dying in the registration districts of the Colony, 
for compulsory registration of ‘aU non-natives bom or dying in a district 
of the Protectorate created under section 3 of this Ordinance’.^ The 
Ordinance also empowered the Governor in Council by Order to introduce 
compulsory birth and death registration of Natives in any Health District 
of the Protectorate on the request of the Paramount Chiefs concerned. 

The ‘Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931’ 
substituted ‘chiefdoms or parts of chiefdoms’ for ‘health districts ’ as the 
areas in the Protectorate in which compulsory registration of births and 
deaths of Natives may be brought into force at the request of a Paramount 
Chief. This extended the potential areas of compulsory registration for 
Natives somewhat, as the so-called Health Districts only comprised small 
parts of a chiefdom.^ 


Ozdinanoe . . . shall bo liable to a penalty not exceeding forty shiUings for eaoh offence; and the 
parent of any child who fails to give information ooneermng the birth of sooh child as req^uired 
by this Ordmance shall be liable to a like penalty; and a person requiied by this Ordinance to 
give information ooncenung a death in the first mstance, and not merely m default of some other 
porson, shall, if such information as is required by this Ordmanoe is not duly given, be liable to 
the some penalty.’ 

The Committee had proposed furthermore: ‘We recommend that a section should be inserted in 
the Fubhc Health Ordinance (Cap. 171) requiring the notification of all births to the Sanitary 
Authority withm thiity-six hours. This might be apphed at first to Freetown only, with power 
to extend it by Older m Council to any other part of the Colony. This action is quite distinct 
from registration and is for the purpose of bringmg infants within the reach of the infant welfare 
organization as early as possible after birth. There is ample justification for this in the extremely 
high mortality very soon after birth. In 1925 there were in Fieotown 134 doaths of infants under 
fourteen days per 1,000 registered biiths, i e 46 per cent of all deaths under twelve months. It is 
clearly necessary for the health visitors to get mto touch with infants at the earhest possible 
moment after birth, and this can only be attamed by early notification to the Medioal Officer of 
Health.’ (Ibid., p. 2.) But this recommendation was not accepted. ^oqbIbo MediaA Repot 1 1932, 
p. 46; im, p 23; 19S4, p. 70. 

^ The special provisions oomprise Sections 28-38 of the Ordinance as it now stands 

^ The Protectorate (Births and Heaths Begistralaon Districts) Order m Council, 1930 (No. 22, 
reprinted in Supplement to the Lavoa of Sierra Leone 1925-30, p. 617) stipulates that ‘the Patriots 
specified m the second column of Schedule B to tho Protectorate (Administrative Divisions) 
Order in Council, 1930 [No. 21, reprinted ibid., pp 72G-8] are hereby created districts withm the 
meanmg of section 3 of the Butha and Deat^ Registration Ordmanoe, 1924’. The number of 
registration districts m the Protectorate morcased from 16 m 1930 to 22 m 1931 ; see Medical 
Report 1931, p. 12. 

' Paramount Chief means a ohief who is not subordinate m his ordmary jurisdiction to any 
other ohief. 

* None of the Health Distncts, or Health 'Areas as they were called after 1931 (see Ordinance 
No. 8 of 1931, 13 Aug., ‘An Ordinance to Amend the Public Health (Protectorate) Ordmance, 
1926*, Siena Leone Ordinancea, Ac., 1931, pp. 37-8), compnsed a radius of more than one mile 
and a half, and the smallest areas comprised a radius of only half a mile (see Order m Council 
No. 20 of 1931, 27 July, ibid.. Orders m Council, pp 68-7). 
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For some years apparently no applications for the introduction of 
compulsory registration were made by Paramount Chiefs. But * during 
1934 requests were secured from many chiefs in the more important 
towns, especially in those where a medical nucleus exists The Grovemor 
thereupon issued the ‘Births and Deaths Registration (Chiefdoms) Order 
in Council, 1935’,® which stipulated that ‘the provisions of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924, shall apply with the modifica- 
tions specified in section 38 B thereof in the case of all natives bom or 
dying in the parts specified in the second column of the Schedule of the 
chiefdoms specified in the first column thereof’. Compulsory registration 
for Natives was thus introduced in nineteen Health Areas.® 

The position as it was up to 1942 may be summarized as follows. All 
births and deaths occurring in the Colony, and aU births and deaths 
among non-natives (Colony-bom AMcans, Europeans, and Asiatics) 
occurring in the Protectorate were compulsorily registrable.^ Births and 
deaths of Natives in the Protectorate were compulsorily registrable only 
in the nineteen small Health Areas where chiefs had made suitable request 
to (^vemment ; all other births and deaths of Natives in the Protectorate 
were voluntarily registrable. The A&ican population of the registration 
area comprised 6 or 7 per cent, of the total African population.® 

An Ordinance of 26 June 1942® changed the legal position completely so 
far as the Protectorate was concerned. It repealed Part IV A of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1924 (Sections 38 A, B, ‘Registration 
of Births and Deaths in the Protectorate’) and also Part VI A (Sections 
41 A-E, ‘Central Administration, etc.’); it deleted the definitions of 
‘Chiefdom’, ‘Native’, and ‘Non-native’ ; it cancelled aU references to the 
Protectorate in Sections 3 (1) and 4,'^ and in the Schedules. The text of the 
new Ordinance gives no clue as to its purpose. But the ‘Objects and 
Reasons’ of the BiU® show the intentions of the Administration. 

^ Medical Beport 1934, p. 15. 

‘ Order in Council No. 20 of 1935 (16 Not.), /Sierra Leone Otdinances, &o., 1935, pp. 121-2 

’ The number of registration districts m the Protectorate increased thereby to 25 (see Medtecd 
Beport 1935, p. 15). 

* Cdofual Beporte, Sierra Leone 1937, p 13, stated erroneously: ‘Registration is not compulsory 
outside Freetown’. 

” The African population subject to compulsory registration consisted of the whole Afnoan 
population of the Colony (1031: 06,668), the non-natiTe Afncsn population of the Protectorate 
(1931: 3,266), and a very small proportion of the native population of the Protectorate. 

' No. 13 of 1942, ‘An Ordinance to Amend the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 
1924', Sierra Leone Ordinances 1942, pp. 43-4. On the motion of the Director of Medical Services 
the Bill was read a first tune on 12 May, and a second and third time on 19 May. See Legislative 
Council of Sierra Leone, Minutes of Meeting IBOi of May, 1942, p. 18; 19^ of May, 1942, 
pp. 16-17. 

^ Subsection (1) of Section 3 of the Principal Ordmanoe (see p. 208 above) was ‘ amended by the 
deletion of the w'oids “or the Protectorate or any part of the Colony or Protectorate" and “or 
Protectorate” and by the deletion of the proviso thereto’. Section 4 (see ibid.) was ‘repealed a nd 
replaced as follows’: 

‘ 4. The Governor may from tune to tune appomt persons to be Registrars of Births a.Tid Deaths 
for each distnct created under section three of this Ordmance and may appomt for each such 
district one or more Deputy Registrars to act for or under the control of the Registrar of the 
Distnct.’ 

* Siena Leone Boyd Gazette, 4 May 1942, Special Supplement, pp. 49-60. 
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The Principal Ordmanoe onginaQy applied only to the Colony and was 
so as to provide for the Protectorate as well. It has boon deoided that provisions for 
the registration of births and deaths m tho Protectorate should be m^o under the 
Tribal Authorities Ordinance, 1937,*^ and it is therefore proposed to rqierf all 
reference to the Protectorato now existing in the Principal Ordinance.^ 

But in many respects the text of the new Ordinance cannot be reconciled 
with its objects. 

(1) Why was Subsection (1) of Section 38 A® repealed ? It provided fcMr 
(compulsory) registration of non-native births and deaths in the Pro- 
tectorate, and Tribal Authorities could not become Registration Authori- 
ties for non-natives. 

(2) If it was ‘proposed to repeal all reference to the Protectorate now 
existing in the Principal Ordinance’, why was Part VI (Section 41)* not 
repealed ? It provided for optional registration of native births and deaths 
in the Protectorate and hung in the air since Section 3 was no longer 
applicable to the Protectorate. If it was not repealed, why were the 
definitions of ‘Chiefdom’ and ‘Native’ deleted ? 

(3) Why was Port VI A (Section 41 A-B)® repealed ? It dealt with the 
Central Administiation and constituted the basis of tho registration 
system in the Colony. 

1 am inclined to think tbat Subsection (1) of Section 38 A was repealed 
inadvertently and that it had been the intention to repeal Port VT instead 
of Part VI A. 

The new Ordinance abolished compulsory registration of non-native 
births and deaths in the Protectorate, and since there were no provisions 
for optional registi'ation, non-native births and deaths were no longer 
registrable Por non-nativos in the Protectorate tho position, therefore, 
was again the same as prior to the enactment of the Births and Deaths 
Registration Consolidation and Amendment Ordinance 1906. 

The new Ordinance abolished likewise the existing compulsory registra- 
tion of native births and deatlis in llie Protectorate, and the plan of 
substituting a new system of compulsory registration has not been carried 
out. The Medical Repoiii for 1942 said euxihemistically: 

The re-OTgonised systoin of rogistration in the Frotoctorate boa not yet begun to 
fimction owing to delay in the printing of the required forms and rogisters.” 

The Medical Report for 1 943 did not mention tho subject. 

^ The Tribal Authorities Ordinance of 26 June 1937 (No. 8, reprinted ui^ieir a Z«07MOt(Ztna?U!M, 
fto , 1S37, pp 42-60), winch \^as to apply to tho Froteotorate, provided: 

‘Subject to tho provujons of any Oidinanre oi other law for time boing m force, a tribal 
authonty may (subject to tho general oi spccifio directions of the tnbol authonty, if any, to whom 
it IB subordinate), issno orders, to bo obeyed by natives within its aroa to whom tho orders relate, 
for all or any of the following purposes: — 

(t) requiring the birth or death of natives withm its oiea to be reported to it or to such person 
OB it may direct.’ 

* See also MetUeal Itepmt 1941, p 4. *11 is proposed to le-oigamze Birth and Death Begi- 
stration m the Frotootorate and substitute for the present system one whereby Native Ad- 
ministrations and Tribal Authontiea vill be the Begistration Authorities and Birth and Death 
Begistration will he made compulsory thioiighout the territory. It is hoped thereby in time to 
get reasonably complete figures for the whole country ' ^ See p 200 above. 

■* See ibid. ® See pp. 209-10 above. '* Medteal Bapoti 1942, p. 6. 
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But the position of registration in the Protectorate — ^no legal basis for 
any non-native registration, and provisions for native optional registration 
based on a section which had been repealed — was intolerable in the long 
run. ‘An Ordinance to Amend Certain Ordinances’^ of 15 June 1946, 
therefore, deleted Section 41 and substituted the original text of this 
section as it was in force until 1930. Since the original text provided for 
optional registration of both native and non-native births and deaths in 
the Protectorate the legal position now is: All births and deaths occurring 
in the Colony are compulsorily registrable ; all births and deaths occurring 
in the Protectorate are voluntarily registrable. 

Degree of Completeness. Prior to the enactment of the Ordinance of 1913 
birth and death registration had been compulsory in Preetown but volun- 
tary in the rest of the Colony and m the whole Protectorate. The new 
Ordinance made registration compulsory in the whole Colony, but for a 
long time registration was hardly enforced outside Freetown. 

1914. Freetown is the only centre in which Btatistica of any value axe obtainable.^ 

1916. Freetown. There is reason to beheve that in the operation of the Act, the 
registration of births is defective, and it has been arranged that the Sanitary Sub- 
Inspectors should assist in checking the birth returns in order that impoirtance of 
registration should be brought more forcibly to the notice of delinquents. 

The . . . figures [for 1912-16] show a tendency to an increase in the birth rate, 
but this is probably more apparent than real, as year by year the native becomes 
more ahve to the obhgations required of him by law.’ 

Colony. . . . the [birth and death] figures given must ... be accepted with caution 
as the present system of registration can be hardly described as efieotive.* 

1920. There is a large population of Protectorate natives hving m Freetown and 
the Colony, many of whom will not trouble to register the births of children.* 

Sherbro District (Colony). The death rate shows great improvement if taken from 
the Registrar’s figures ; only eighty-four deaths were registered. On the other hand, 
ninety-three people were buried in the three cemeteries. Forty-six births, only, were 
registered, which is probably less than half the number which took place. If, 
approximately, only eighty per cent, of deaths and sixty per cent, of births are 
registered, it is quite time that some drastic change took place, especially as 1921 
IS the year of the decennial census. The remedy for this state of afEairs would be 
for the local Registrars of Births and Deaths, who are mostly Dispensers, to be 
placed under the sole control of the Frmcipal Medical Officer instead of the Registrar 
General.' 

1921. Freetown. . . . the registration of doatlis is probably correct, as bodies have 
to be buried 

^ No. 11 of 1046, Sisiia Leon& Royal Gazette, 21 June 1046, Supplement No. 2, pp. 120-3. The 
Ordinance was issued m connexion with, the preparation of a Bevised Edition of the Laws. 

' Medical Repoit 1914, p. 10. See also ibid 1915, p. 48. 

' Ibid 1916, p. 80. The apparent mcrease was m leahty due to the fact that the Medical 
Officer of Health related the number of births for each year to the population of 1911, though it 
had mereased considerably in subseq^uent years 

' Colonial Repmta, Siena Leone 1916, p. 20 See also ibid 1918, p. 14 

' Ibid. 1920, p 22 See also ibid. 1918, p. 14; 1919, p. 6, 1921, p 22 

' Semor Medical Officer, Medical Report 1920, p 20 

’’ Colonial Repmta, Sterra Leone 1921, p 22. See also Medical Repoit 1923, p. 26: ‘Registration 
of deaths is apparently quite complete, m view of the necessity to obtain a bmial permit. . . .* See 
furthermore ibid. 1926, p. 7: ‘. . . deaths can be considered as accurate, as one cannot be buned 
without a permit, wluch is only obtained by registration.’ See, finally, ibid. 1930, p. 13: 'The 
figures for deaths can be relied upon; every death must be registered before burial is allowed, all 
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But complaints about incomplete registration of births in !EVeetown did 
not cease. 

1922. Owing to tlie non-registration of many births the ‘available’ birth rate 
is undoubtedly much below tho actual birth rate . . . ,^ 

When in 1923 the number of registered births increased, the Medical 
and Sanitary Department pointed out that there is ‘no doubt that many 
births still escape registration ^ but added: 

The question of improvmg the system of registration of bu'ths and deaths is under 
consideration. Already, as a result of warnings to the public, there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of birtlis registered in Freetown, 853 m 1923 as 
compared with 744 in 1922.* 

The further increase in birth registration in 1924 and 1925 was accom- 
panied by similar comments. 

1924. There was on mcreose in the number of births registered from 863 m 1923 
to 982 m 1924, but m spite of the efforts of the Registrar’s officer, assisted by the 
sanitary staff, registration of births must still be regarded as incomplete.* 

1926. The increase in births registered notod last year has continued. Thei'e is no 
reason to suppose that this is a natural mcreaso, and it is attributable to the activity 
of the Registrar’s officer, assisted by tho sanitary inspectors.^ 

In 1926 and 1927 the number of births registered declined again (&om 
1,102 in 1926 to 1,074 and 1,010 respectively). 

1926. In the previous year tlio Rogistration Officer appomtod for Freetown and 
Cline Town* mode occasional visits to premises and defaulters wore summoned before 
the Police Magistrate , fines wore inflicted and tho object m view was roahsed. This 
Officer has not been os active in tho above Districts as ho lias been in the previous 
year ; ho is a Sanitary Inspector and it is probable that all his attention was paid 
to tho duties of his substantive appointment and consequrnitly he had no tune to 
carry out the duties of Registration Officer.* 

. . . birilis . . . are only registered as the spirit moves the parents, or os tliey ore 
rounded up by inspectors and infant welfare nurses. Legislation is being enacted 
which will strengthen our hands as regards birth registration, by lessoning tho period 
in which a child must bo registered and by putting the control of rogistration of 
births and deaths completely in the hands of tho Sanitary Department.^ 

1927. * Even in Freetown, owmg to tho floating Froteotoraio population, registra- 
tion of burths IS not fully earned out . . . .* It is hoped that on Ordinance will shortly 
be enacted placing the control of registration entirely in the hands of the Sanitary 
Department and strengthemng the law m various respects. 

the uemetenea m Freetown being under control.’ The only loophole apparently ia that, if the 
burial takes place outside Ficetown, legistration of the death can be avoided. See ‘Report of the 
Chief Begiatrar’, Medtcal Hepuri 1934, p. 13: . the rigid control of oemeteries results in the 

detection of all deceased peisons, other than tliose who are removed from the city just prior to 
death or immediately after death . . . .’ 

^ Ibid 1922, p. 20. Literally the same, ibid. 1928, p. 8. 

■ Ibid. 1923, p. 26. 

* Ibid. 1924, p. 26. See also ibid , p 60, the remark of the Infant Welfare Nurse 'There are 
still many unregiatered births.’ 

* Ibid. 1925, p. 23. 

* Chne Town is a suburb of Freetown, 

* Beport cf tfte Regisbiat General 1926, p. 7. 

’’ MedicaJ Beport 1926, pp. 7-8. 

* Ibid. 1927, p. 8 


* Literally the same, ibid. 1929, p. 7. 
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The Medical Report for 1927 wsis not the first to call attention to th© 
particular inadequacy of birth registration on the part of the natives 
coining from the Protectorate. But in that year the Infant Welfare 
Service apparently had classified for the first time the births and infant 
deaths in I^etown, excluding Cline Town, according to race. The results 
were published for 1927-9. They are as follows:^ 


Races 

Births 

Infant deaffis 


1927 

1 1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 1 

1929 

1921 

1928 

1929 

Creoles 

642 


668 

111 

128 

136 

204 

247 

242 

Aborigines 

206 


267 

146 

160 

141 

708 

632 

649 

Croos 

114 


123 

61 

39 

62 

447 

339 

423 

Various 

19 

H 

30 

2 

2 

1 

■ • 

• • 

•• 

Total 

881 

916 

968 

310 

1 

329 

329 

367 

364 

337 


The high infant mortality rate ascertained in 1927 for the Natives 
from the Protectorate was considered a clear indication of ‘a failure to 
register births on the part of aborigines .... The birth and death statistics 
as regards the Creole element in Freetown may be considered as fairly 
accurate. 

In any case there cannot be the least doubt that until 1930, when the 
duties of birth and death registration were transferred from the Registrar- 
General to the Deputy Director of the Health Service as Chief Registrar, 
the total number of births registered lagged very much behind the actual 
number of births. But it is difficult to estimate the proportion of births 
which were not registered. The new Chief Registrar, it is true, ‘surveyed 
the registers for the preceding years’ and made ‘a minute examination 
of the returns for two years at opposite ends of the interoensal period’.* 
He reported as follows . 

A caorefiil search of the registers for the years 1922 and 1929 revealed the fact 
that only 72*4 per cent, and 72 6 per cent respectively of the deaths of children 
under one yeeor of age could be traced as births in the birth registers.* 

But this method of ascertaining the deficiency of birth registration does 
not necessarily lead to accurate results. The 1931 census report rightly 
states: ‘It cannot be said, however, that this figure represents the true 
percentage of births registered, and it is possible that a number of children 
whose deaths were registered in the Colony were bom in the Protectorate. 

^ See ibid 1927, p. 82, 7928, pp 87-8; 1929, pp. 86, 88 

* Ibid. 1927, p 82. 

' Census B^aart 1931, p 26. 

* ‘Report of the Chi^ Regiatiar of Births and Deaths’, Medical Bepmt 1932, p. 18. 

’ Census Report 1931, p. 26 Of the 66,368 persons enumerated m 1931 in Freetown 22,004 
were bom m the Protectorate (see ibid , p. 31). The age oomposition of those bom in the Protec- 
torate is not given, but of the 841 children under one year enumerated m Freetown not less than 
469 were of native tubes (see ibid., p. 50) The number of infants brought to Freetown by immi- 
grants may, therefore, have been considerable. Other infants may have been brought there m 
different oircumstancea In disoussmg the moiease in the infant mortality rate in 1928, the 
Medical Report (1928, p 8) says that it ‘may be due, m part, to the success and popularity of the 
infant welfEire clinics, because a great number of infants are brought to Freetown from Colony 
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On the other hand, certainly some children who died under one year were 
registered neither at birth nor at death. It is possible, of course, that 
these two factors offset each other and that the proportion of births 
registered was actually 72 per cent, in 1929.^ But if this was so, it is 
impossible that the proportion should ha.vo been likewise 72 per cent, in 
1922, since the number of births registered increased from 1922 to 1929 
by 47 per cent, while the population increased only by 17 per cent. 

Let us now consider the development of birth registration in Freetown 
from 1930 on. 

For tho first six months of 1030 the registration of births and deaths was [still] 
under tlie control of the Registrar- General and during that period tliorc was no 
machinery for enforcing the registration of births ® 

The birth figures for 1931 (1,263) and 1932 (1,276) were considered to 
come much nearer the truth. Tho Medical and Sanitary JDopaitment stated 
in its report for 1931 : 

In Freetoivn evory precaution has boon takon to socure the registration of births 
durmg tlie year. I^inoty-fivo per cent, of the deaths of childron imdor "one yoar 
-woro traced in the birth rogistors, and this figure is jirobiibly n fair indication of 
the percentage of total birtlis which wore i-ogistorod.^ 

But the Chief Registrar of Births and Deaths was more cautious. He 
said that the excess of deaths over births (117) ‘may bo accounted for — 
at least in part — ^by the difficulty still found in securing the registration 
of all birtha among aborigines from the Protectorate’. 

The birth-rate for Frootowu was 22 73 por 1,000 as oomxiarod with 22*04 per 
1,000 in 1930. Although ovoi’y effort lias boeu made to Hocuro tho rngisiration of 
all births these figures cannot bo considered more than approximntoly aeourato.* 

His successor, however, m his report for 1932, stated: 

In 1931, which was the lirst complete year during wliich registration was under 
the control of this department, 96 per cent, of tho deaths of childron under one year 
of age at Freetown were traced as births in the births rogistors, and tho iiiunbor of 
births registered moreased by 161 or 14*6 per cent. It is probable that the percentoge 
registered of births which took place lios between 87 and 96 jicr conii.*’ 

The registration figures of births and deaths at Freetown roprosont fairly nccuratoly 
the number of births and deaths which actually took place. Every precaution has 
been taken to socuro registration of births; it is probablo that at least 90 por cent, 
of those which take place arc registered.* 

villages to these clinics m a moribund condition’. Finally ‘ of tho large number of native women 
m Fieetown and tho Colony, who are not settlers, many, when they booomo expectant mothers, go 
to their homes in tho Fioioctorutc to be delivered Tt is the legnlor custom for nativo women to 
return to their own families for this puipcrae They return to their husbands latur and bnng the 
children with them but tho births are not registorod. . . . Some of thoso die in tho Colony as in&nts 
. . . and then deaths are registered ’ (Census 1931, p, 25.) 

^ In 1931 about 40 per cent, of the African population in Fiootown weie Creoles (see ibid., 
p. 50} The number of Creole births registered in 1929 in Fieotown (excluding the suburb 
Cline Town) was 658 and the total number of African births rogistored 038. Assummg that 
the Creole births were all registered and that they constituted 40 por cent of all births, the 
total number of births would have been 1,395 Tho proportion of births registorod would then 
have been 67 per cent. Since oeitamly also some Creole births escaped registration, I seo no reoRnn 
to assume that more than 72 por cent, of all births wore registered. 

* Medncal Report 1930, p 13. * Ibid. 1931, p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 76. « Ibid. 1933, p. 18. 


Ibid., p. 16. 
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The figures contained in this statement are quite contradictory, and 
only one thing is certain. It is out of the question that as many as 95 per 
cent, of the infants deceased in Freetown in 1931 were traced in the birth 
registers. A number of infants deceased in 1931 were bom in 1930 when 
birth registration in Freetown was still quite defective, and even if 
registration had been complete at Freetown in 1930 and 1931, the children 
born elsewhere and dying m the capital would probably have been too 
numerous to permit the tracing of 95 per cent, of the deceased children 
in the birth registers. If something like 90 per cent, of the births occurring 
in 1931 in Freetown were registered, the proportion of infants deceased 
whose birth could be traced in the registers must have been less than 90 
per cent. 

The Blue Books for 1933-8 stated, year-in, year-out, that ‘it is probable 
that 95 per cent, of the births which take place at Freetown are registered 
But I suspect that this statement was based on the opinion expressed by 
the Medical and Sanitary Department in its report for 1931. The official 
birth-rate averaged 22*6 in 1933-8 as in 1931-2, against 20*8 in 1924-30. 
I am inclined, therefore, to assume that the proportion of births registered 
in 1933-8 was between 80 and 90 per cent.^ In recent years registration 
seems to have been still more defective. The Medical Report for 1940 said : 

It IS . . . more probable that the recent influx of population is of a type that 

win not effect registration eund the numbers of births and deaths registered ore 
probably short of the actual total of these oocurrenoes portioularly m the case of 
births.’ 

In the Colony outside Freetown the number of births registered oscil- 
lated in 1920-31 between 769 and 950, leapt to 1,163 in 1932, was again 
only 948 and 934 in 1933 and 1934 respectively, and oscillated in 1935-43 
between 981 and 1,153. The number of deaths registered oscillated in 
1920-35 between 789 and 1,068, in 1936-8 between 1,109 and 1,205, and in 
1939-43 between 1,221 and 1,622. The official comments on the complete- 
ness of birth and death registration are unfavourable. 

1027. Registration. — In the colony it is nominally compulsory, but difficult to 
enforce outside Freetown.* 

1931. In the case of births, there is loss supervision over natives from the Protec- 
torate than IS exeroised in Freetown and probably a greater proportion are loft 
unregistered. Unfortunately, all the Colony cometeries are not yot controlled, and 
it is possible that a number of deaths have not been registered. Legislation on this 
matter is considered.’ 

When in 1932 the numbers of registered births and deaths showed increases 
of 39 and 9 per cent, respectively over 1931 the Chief Registrar stated: 

Registration figures of births and deaths for the rest of the Colony cannot yet 
be regarded as representing even the niunbors of births and deaths winch actu^ly 

^ See, for example, Bltte Book 19S8, Section 0, p. 2. In ibid 19^9 0, p 2, the figure was 
raised to 97. 

’ Assummg that in 1924-30, 72 per cent, of all biiths -were registered, the birth-iate would have 
been 28 0. Assummg that in 1933-8 between 80 and 90 per cent, of all birtlis were registered, the 
birth-rate would have been between 25 1 and 28 2 

' Medical Bepat 1940, -p. 10 * Ibid. 1927, p. 8, literally the same, ibid 1929, p. 7. 

’ ‘Bepoit of the Chief Registrar’, ibid. 1931, p. 77. 
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take pla£e The conditions are rural, the population scattored and the villages far 
apart ; so it is probable that a number of burials take place outside the cemeteries 
which are not yet under control. But propaganda can be conducted through the 
schools and viUage headmen to mdicate the benefits of registering. Extension of 
the number of special districts and the appomtment of Registrars’ Officors, when 
circumstances permit, to ascertam and enforce registration of births and deaths 
should also do much to improve the numerical value of the returns. The registrars, 
who are all paid fees by Qovemment accordmg to the numbers registered, will bo 
encouraged to take more mterost, and the cemeteries brought under control as 
early os possible so that burials may not take placo without a certifioato from the 
local registrar. In certain districts the presence of pohco officors may also be of 
assistance although so far their co-operation has of necessity been limited owing to 
shortage of stofi.^ 

This mcroase ... in the number of births registered over the previous year is to 
be attributed to greater zeal on the part of the registrars at Waterloo, Wellington 
and Songo Town, which showed mcreases of . . . 344 per cont., 51 per cent, and 25 
per cent., respectively, on the previous year’s figures. These very high percentage 
mcreases are indicative of what can be done on the port of a Iceen registrar to 
improve registration in his district. 

Births exceeded deaths registered by 150, the latter figure possibly approximating 
the number of deaths which escaped registration.^ 

Omissioiifi of births and deaths as a whole were still considered to be 
numerous owing to the fact that outside the ‘special districts’ (Kissy, 
Congo Town, Murray Town, and Wilberforce) the Registrars were either 
Government Dispensers or ‘private individuals carrying on other occu- 
pations and without the machinery necessary for enforcing registration’.* 
Two reforms were introduced in 1934 and 1936. 

. . . the Births and Deaths Registration (Fees) Rules, 1934, is on important minor 
measure which, it is hoped, will have far-reachmg consoquonces. By these rulos, 
fees formerly payable by informants in respect of the registration of births or deatlis 
have been waived ; copies of register entries, if requested at the time of registration, 
are now also free .... It is hoped that these concessions will induce people to come 
forward for registration, as it was considered that the people wore reluctant to pay 
even the small sum of 6d, from their very meagre earnmgs.* 

The Order in Council of 19 September 1935 rescinded the division of 
the Colony into registration districts as provided in the Ordinance of 
1913 and redivided the Colony into seventeen districts, one Registrar 
being appointed for each. The Registrars were ‘chosen from the Medical 
Officers or from educated citizens in non-medical stations’.* 

But the effects of these reforms upon registration were practically nil. 

1936. . . . the present organisation now covers the whole of the Colony, though 
it must still he pomted out that the figures obtamed cannot be taken os a true 
mdication of the morbidity" of the people. Only m Freetown do the figures m any 
way approximately disclose true conditions owing to rigid control of cemeteries 

' Medical Repot 1 1932, p. 17. See also ibid. 1933, p. 12; 1934, p. 13. 

" Ibid. 1932, p. 17. If 159 deaths escaped registration, about 14 per cent, of all deaths would 
not have beeu registered. 

" Ibid., p. 14. See also ibid. 1933, p. 25: '. . . the registrars are Government dispensers, school 
teachers or traders and diffioulty is often expenenoed in finding a literate person capable of 
making the entries in the registers.’ 

Ibid. 1934, p. 13. • Ibid. 1935, p. 12. 

* Should evidently read 'mortality'. 
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and the detection of live births by the Sanitary Inspectors and Health Visitors m 
the course of their daily duties.^ 

... no reliance can be placed on the figures obtcuned from the registration districts 
in the Colony outside Freetown. At the best, they r^resent but a proportion of 
the births or deaths takmg place, and cannot bo used for the compilation of any 
accurate figures. The machinery exists but only tune and custom will induce the 
African to register, and this desirable object is better achieved by persuasion than 
by coercion.® 

1937. Although the Colony is well served with registries the figures so far obtained 
are far from complete and it is only m Freetown that the figures can be regarded 
as reasonably accurate.® 

The figures obtamed from registrations m the Colony outside of Freetown are 
much too incomplete for the compilalaon of even very approximate rates.® 

The Chief Registrar most probably had conclusive evidence that regis- 
tration outside ]EVeetown was quite incomplete. But, as will be shown 
later, the official birth- and death-rates were very much higher than in 
Freetown, and it seems somewhat doubtful whether birth registration is 
actually far more adequate in Freetown than in the rest of the Colony. 

In the Protectorate registration prior to 1930 was not compulsory, 
and httle use was made of permissive registration. The number of births 
registered in 1919-30 oscillated between 17 and 212, and the number of 
deaths registered between 1 and 216. 

1923. Vital atatifltics for the Protectorate are not available. Registration, of 
births and deaths is permissive and thm« are thirteen registration districts, but 
very few births or deaths are registered.® 

1927. In the Protectorate registration is permissive and practically non-existent.® 

In July 1930 compulsory registration was provided for aU non-natives 
(including Colony-bom Africans), but not before 1931 was any machinery 
established to enforce it. For Natives registration remained optional. 

1930. Owmg to the apathy of the native m matters appertaiiung to public health, 
it is unlikely that he will exercise this option to any great extent and this elementary 
form of registration is to be regarded as a preluninary to the mtroduction later of 
compulsory registration for natives m well establislied medical districts. In the 
meantime much useful work can be accomplished by means of propaganda to pave 
the way to this desirable end : the Ordinance provides for the application of a clause 
embodymg such compulsory registration on the request of a native chief.' 

^ Medvsal Repoit 1935, p. 12 Almost hteiaJly the same ibid. 1936, p. 13 

® Ibid. 1935, p. 14 Almost hteially the same ibid 1936, p. 14. ® Ibid. 1937, p. 12. 

* Ibid 1937, p. 14. See also ibid. 1938, pp. 12-13; 1940, p 10. Unfortunately the pubheation 
of the figures was sometimes also done very oarelessly. Thus, the Medical Reports {1941, p. 4; 
1942, p. 6 , 1943, p. 6) showed the deaths for 1941 ns follows: 



M. 

F. 

Totol 

Freetown 

1,271 

862 

2,133 

Best of Colony 

949 

493 

1,622 

Total 

2,220 

1,366 

3,766 


Smoe Blue Book 1941 0, p. 2, gives as total deafii figures 2,133, 1,622, and 3,766 respectively 
the registered female deaths m the Colony excluding Freetown numbered probably 673 and m the 
whole Colony 1,636. I entered these figures in Table 29 below. (I was, however, not able to correot 
similar mistakes m the Protectorate figures for 1941.) 

* Medical Report, 1923, p. 26. * Ibid. 1927, p. 8. See also ibid 1929, p 7. 

' Ibid. 1930, p. 12. 

Q 
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The number of registered births leapt from 65 in 1930 to 557 in 1931 
and the number of registered deaths from 17 to 452. The Chief Registrar 
attributed the increase in the number of birth registrations to *a change 
in some registrars and the fact that a number of births of over three 
months up to and over one year have been registered*. He said that the 
increase in the number of deaths was ‘due almost entirely to the appoint- 
ment of new deputy registrars and the watchful eye of the Protectorate 
Medical Officers who act as Registrars for their districts’.^ Rut these 
explanations are evidently inadequate. The increases were due in part 
to the introduction of compulsory registration for non-natives. Since, 
however, the total non-native population, according to the 1931 census, 
numbered only 4,268, and since registration of non-native births and 
deaths was incomplete,^ the majority of tlie births and deaths registered 
in 1931 must have occurred among Natives and must have been registered 
voluntarily. 

In 1932 the numbers of registered births and deaths dropped by more 
than one-half. The official comments are contradictory. The report on 
‘Public Health’, neglecting the facts, said: 

. . . the increase of recorded doaths m the Protectorate con easily be taken os 
demonetratiog greater assiduity on tlio port of Begistrors of Births and Deaths, 
who are now controlled by the Health Department.^ 

But the Acting Chief Registrar stated: 

The marked decreoHe in the number of births and doaths rocoided is to be attri- 
buted to lack of funds on the part of natives desiring to register optionally.^ 

Por tho native population, which numberod 1,667,790 porsons in 1931, registration 
is optional or pormissive, and at present prootically non-existont : the fact that a fee 
of sixpence is charged for registermg tho birtli or death of a native is a strong 
deterrent rather than on inducement for them to come forward and register, especially 
as they are unable owing to lack of education to realize tho possible benefits of 
registering.” 

In 1933-5 registrations of births and deaths were more numerous than 
in 1932 but stiU fewer than in 1931. 

The Chief Registrar reported: 

1933. In tlie Protectorate, comprising nmety-hve per cent, of tho total population 
of this territory, registration of bucths and deaths is compulsory only for non-natives, 
i.e. Europeans, Asiatics and Colony-bom AJrioans. This non-uativo population 
numbered 4,268 persons at the Census of 1931. Begistration is optional for the 
aborigmal natives, who numbered 1,667,790 persons; and is at pi’osont practically 
non-existent owmg to the fees charged for registering. As the result of recent consul- 
tations with the Provmcial Commisbioners, it is expected that several applications 
will be received at on early date from tlio Paramount Chiefs for compulsory and free 

^ Medical Re^ii 1931, p. 77. 

” See Beport of Acting Chief Begistrar, ibid. 1933, p 16 'The number of non-natives Urlng 
near enou^ to to^raa with registration offices to make registration possible is not known.’ 

» Ibid. 1932, p. 10, Seo also ibid. 1933, p, 9 ; 1934, p. 9. * Ibid 1932, p. 18. 

” Ibid., p. 17. Another, oertoinly not los important, reason for the httle use made of optional 
registration was that the opportumty for such registration was lacking almost everywhere. See 
ibid., p. 18: ‘ . . the present elementary system of compulsory and optional registration . . . only 
applies to comparatively small and isolated districts where trading activities attract the presenoe 
ofnon-natives . . . .’ 
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registration, for the aboriginal natives, as provided for in the Ordinance. This will 
be confined in the first instance to health areas where machinery for enforcement 
is already availablo.^ 

1934. During 1934, although registration was compulsory for the non-native 
residing in the Protectorate (i.e. Syrians, Colony -born Africans, Europeans, etc.), 
only -4 per 1,000 of the total Protectorate population of approximately 1,672,058 
people were subject to compulsory registration. As previously pomted out com- 
pulsory registration can be apphed to the native of the Protectorate only on request 
of the Paramount Chiefs. Durmg 1934 requests were secured from many chiefs in 
the more important towns, especially in those where a medical nucleus exists. These 
requests will increase the number of people covered, from -4 to *7 per 1,000 ^ 

The figures obtained from such a small proportion of the populace can in no way 
express the conditions m the Protectorate, while the gross figures registered merely 
record a greater or lesser willingness to inform registrars of births and deaths which 
have occurred.’ 

These comments are not very helpful. The Chief Registrar said in his 
report for 1933 that optional registration is ‘practically non-existent 
owing to the fees charged for registering’. But these fees were ahoHshed 
in 1934 and optional registration did not increase. The Chief Registrar 
said repeatedly^ that as long as compulsory registration was oon&ied to 
non-natives it covered only 0*4 per 1,000 of the population and that when, 
upon requests from many ohiefs in the more important towns, it was 
expanded, it covered 0*7 per 1,000 of the population. But the non-native 
population actually comprised 2*5 per 1,000 of the population of the 
Froteotorate, and by the end of 1935 native registration had become 
compulsory in 19 Protectorate towns. 

The oomments in the reports for the following years are hkewise not 
very informative. 

1936. During the year it was not foimd possible to extend the scope of the 
organisation to embrace more Protectorate towns, but it will be seen , . . that 
something has been achieved by the stations opened in December, 1936.’ 

In the Fujehun District of the Protectorate good results have been obtamed, but 
where Permissive Registration only is m force, only tune and education can charge 
the present lack of mterest.’ 

1937. No extension of registration was effected m the Protectorate during 1937. 
There was a general decrease m the registrations efiected in the Protectorate during 
the year.’ 

'^^ere peiznissive registration only is m force m the Protectorate little mterest is 
di^layed m it by the inhabitants and even where it has been mode compulsory at 
the request of a Paramount Chief the figures obtained are far from complete.’ 

1938. . . . the number of births and deaths . . . are not representative of the births 
and deaths which occurred.’ 

The Chief Registrar apparently believed that the increase in the numbers 
of registrations was due to the extension of compulsory registration. But 
I very much doubt whether, for example, the ‘good results’ obtained in 
the l^jehun District actually occurred in the areas where registration 
was compulsory. The numbers of births and deaths registered in four 

^ Ibid. 1933 , p. 12. * Ibid. 1934 , p 16. * Ibid , p. 13. 

^ See ibid. 1934 , pp. 13, 16; 1935 , p. 12 Ibid 1936 , p. 14. 

® Ibid., p. 13. ’’ Ibid. 1937 , p 14. 

® Ibid , p 12 » Ibid. 1938 , p. 13. 
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selected and in the other twenty-one Districts of the Protectorate were as 
follows 


Distrieta 

B%rtha 

DcaiUia 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Bondajuma^ . 

5 

a 

7 

481 

■D 

s 

2 

292 

Pujehun 

191 

1,672 

800 

822 

■II 

60 

14 

15 

Potond 

16 

240 

364 

612 

mm 

120 

40 

108 

Sulima. 

16 

244 

229 

167 

■9 

9 

6 

6 

All others 

250 

397 

453 

663 

366 

644 

604 

699 

Total 

477 

2,463 

1,843 

2,746 

426 

733 

666 

1,120 


^ Opened m Deo. 1935. ‘ Registrar not available. 


It axipears that while registration of births increased enormously in 
the Pnjehmi District, registration of deaths remained negligible. Such a 
development may take place in an area where registration is voluntary. 
But it seems iuconcoivable that under a compulsory system death regis- 
tration should be evaded almost completely, \vhereaB regulations as to 
registration of births should be obeyed. iSince also in the other Districts 
where great progress was made it affected mainly births, it seems likely 
that the increase in registration occurred mostly in areas where native 
registration remained voluntary.® Absolute clarity would, of course, have 
been easily obtained if the returns had distinguished between areas where 
registration was compulsory and areas whore it was not. It is significant, 
however, tliat the abolition of oomimlsory registration in 1042 did not 
affect the amount of registration The number ol registered birilis, after 
having dro|j])ed from 2,963 in 1939 to 2,017 in 1941 , was 1 ,961 in 1942 and 
2,042 in 1943. Tlie number of registered deaths was oven much higher in 
1942 (1,662) and in 1943 (1,610) than in any previous year. 

Surveys. Apart from current birth and death registration very little 
has been done to obtain data on fertihty and mortality in Sierra Leone. 

In 1923 Dr. Easmon, African Medical Officer at Bo, made an investiga- 
tion into the infant mortality at various places in the Central and Southern 
Provinces. The method he used lias not been re])orted, but he apparently 
succeeded in ascertaming how many of 793 oliildren had died within 12 
months.® 

Two attemjits to secure information on fertility and mortality were 
made at the time of the 1931 census. 

... a questionnairo wuh pimilated ainoiigHfc tlio Modicixl olticorK of tho (lolony and 
Frotectorato containing ti uninbi'i' of qiu'stionH denling with socinl ciistomH and 
habits, diet and conditioiiH of hvuig lu gi'ncml and tijdung their opmions on the 
effects these factoi's have on such subjects as birth-rate, mfontilo, and child mor- 
tahty, adult life m general and tho genorol trend of the population.* 

^ See Ifedtcal Repoit 1935, p. 16, 1936, p 15; 1937, p. 16; 1938, p. 14 

’ It was unfortunate that the towns in which legistration for natives M'as made compulsoiy 
were nearly all places where registration oflices fin uon-nativen had been catahlishod because 
trading actmtioH attracted tho presence of non-natives. Tins certainly was very convenient for 
the Adnuoistration, but there is no reason to assume that those were necessaiily tho towns whore 
oompiulsory legistration appealed most to the natives. 

• See ibid, 1923, p. 25. * Censv/i Seporf 1931, p 1 1 
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In addition to requests for information on the foregoing, Medical officers were asked 
to endeavour to collect some figures dealing with fertility rates of women. In making 
this request, it was suggested that the method used in obtaining figures should be the 
same as that used in Nyasaland for the last Census (1026), which the Chief Census 
Officer of the Gold Coast proposed usmg for this Census. 

The Nyasaland method was as follows* — 

One hundred mamed women were selected in each district who, by reason of age, 
were not likely to have any further children. Each was asked to state ( 1 ) the number 
of children bom to her, (2) the number of still-bom, (3) the number who died as 
infants, (4) the number who died before puberty. . . . 

Attention is drawn to the term ‘married women*. The term ‘married couple’ was 
used m the case of Nyasaland, but is possibly mdefimte, as apphed to Sierra Leone. 
It should be emphasized that statistics would not be so valuable based on informa- 
tion concerning each ‘marriage’ or each married couple and it was pointed out that 
the details given should be those relatmg to married womon, who may have had 
several ‘husbands'. They refer to the fertihty of the woman and not the male parent. 
District Commissioners were also asked to assist and the response was good.^ 

In the Pioteotorate 833 women in nine of the twelve Districts were 
questioned ; in the case of two Districts the figures were collected by the 
District Commissioners. 

No figures were retmned for the rural districts of the Colony. In the case of 
Freetown and Kissy Districts, the figures for 200 non-native and 100 native and 
non-native women were taken. . . . The figures were collected by the Medical officers 
of the district and the Resident Medical officer of the Princess Christian Hoi^ital.’* 

I shall discuss the results of these investigations in the following section. 


VII. AFRioAisr Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 

1. Fertility 

Introduction. It has been shown that in earlier times the opinion rightly 
or wrongly prevailed that fertility among the Liberated A&icans was low. 
The Colonial Secretary, m his report on the 1881 census, expressed the 
view that fertihty among the African population as a whole was low. 

The number of Infants is disproportionate to the population, but 1 take it the 
chief cause of so small an infantile record, and consequently so gentle an morease 
of the population amongst a people whose prolific tendencies are mdi^utable, arises 
from the fact that mothers nurse their children for periods of from one to three 
years, whilst amongst tlie Mohammedan population polygamy may operate to a 
small extent.^ 

His successor, in the report on the 1891 census, wrote: 

Infants have increased by 876 hut this cannot be considered as proportionate to 
the population. A reason for this was given in the report of 1881 namely the long 
period m which native mothers nurse their infants, to which also may be added the 
fact that the mortahty among infants m this Colony is very great.* 

But quite apart from the fact that the number of ‘Infants’ had in- 
creased between 1881 and 1891 in exactly the same proportion as the total 
population, the term ‘Infants’ is far too vague to permit the drawing 

^ Ibid., p 10. 

* Ibid. 1891, p. 12. 


^ Ibid., pp. 16-10. 
“ Ibid, mh p. 10. 
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of any conolusions ooncerning fertility. It may suffice to mention that in 
the Peninsula 45 per cent, of the children under 6 were counted in 1891 as 
infants and in the rest of the Colony 84 per cent.^ 

The census reports for 1901, 1911, and 1921 do not discuss fertility, hut 
the 1931 report deals very fully with this topic. The answers to the 
questionnaires circulated amongst the Medical Officers of the Colony and 
t^e Protectorate, in so far as they bear on fertility, are summarized as 
follows: 

Birthrate. The mosi uxxpoitant question is the prolifioacy of the race, the birth- 
rate and factors affecting it. To the question ‘Are the women in your district 
naturally prolific ? ’ the reply from all the Medical officers was in the affirmative. 
The neirt step in an enquiry of this kind should be to find out whether there is any 
check or resection m the birth-rate, whether there exist many cases of infertility, 
and to what cause they are attributed. 

Infeftihty. It lias been suggested that excessive sexual mteroourse may be a cause 
of infertility. The Medical officers stationed in Freetown and the Colony state that 
they frequently receive complaints from women of infertility but, on the other hand, 
some of the Modioal officers m the Protectorate state that sucli complaints are never 
made, and others that they seldom receive them. The Modical officers m Freetown 
deal with both the native and the non-uative class and it is presumed that requests 
for advice on this matter ore received from both. An important point to note is 
that amongst the natives m the Colony, and especially m Freetown, there is a large 
preponderance of males. This is distmctly a low bii'ih-rate factor, excessive mter- 
course, as for aa women are conceriied, probably causing barrenness. 

In idle Protectorate tlie women ore not so ready to come to tho European doctors 
with complamts of this nature, although infertility exists. 

Comes of InferUhti/. The moat common causes of mfertihty aro stated to be 
gonorrhoea and its complications, syphilis oiid malaria, which give rise to relative 
sterility, tho last and over-uidulgcnco in sexual intercourse causing impoionoy 
m males 

Preventive Checks. As far as can bo oscortainod, there are very few preventive 
chocks practised, but the prociuing of abortion is not unknown. It probably takos 
place occasionally in the cose of yoimg gu'te and young unmomod non-native women. 
Women who have been unfaitliful to their husbands and native women who have 
become pregnant by intercourse within the prohibited degree of relationship (a wido 
one) probably also have rocourso to it. 

Among the few abortifacients known, ono is said to bo a 'modioiue' mado from 
henniseed ; another a decoction of thymol leaves (tea bush), fignut leaves and spico. 
Other methods ore tho mompulation of the womb through the abdomen, and, as 
one Medical officer states, tlio proximation of the anterior abdominal wall to the 
steam emanating from the boiling of hiHik rice. 

Ordinarily the native woman will not employ means to Uus end. Sho is not averse 
from beai'mg children in, or even out of, wedlock. Sho considors tho gilt of a child 
a blessing, and barrenness a curse 

Involuntoiy aboi-tion is said by the Modical officoi's of Freetown to bo uncommon, 
but conflictmg opmions oro given by the Medical officers in tho Protectorate. Some 
say that it is common and others that it is not. All admit, however, that there 
are many causes predisposmg to it — ^hook-worm, malaria, gonorrhoea, syphilis and 
ansBima all causing lowered fertility and vitality. 

Polyganvy Medical officers, for tho most part, aro inclmed to condemn polygamy 
on the ground that it tends to produce mipotoncy in tho male through excess, hi 
this country the moral code is not rigid and, where there are a largo number of wives 
to one man, tho probability is that the noglectod wives will not remain faithful. 

^ See Census Bepott 1891, p. 11. 
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They run the risk of the oontreustion of venereal disease and, m turn, infect their 
husbands. A husband with venereal disease will infect many wives, who may agam 
consort with other men and so continue to spread the disease. Sterility and lowered 
vitahty are the result. 

To quote one Medical officer on the effect of polygamy: ‘It is responsible’ he 
states, ‘for impotency in the males and relative infertihty m the females. Unfaithful- 
ness with consequent venereal infection — the husband is infected and the vicious 
circle is created which is almost impossible to break — ^infection from wife to husband 
and husband to other wives. One-birth stenhty is common amongst these women.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that polygamy has a very important bearing on the 
subject of the birth-rate.^ 

Period of Stickling. Another factor bearing on the question of the birth-rate is the 
long period of suckling. This, it seems, contmues up to the third year after birth 
and, ordinarily, mtercourse is not supposed to take place while the child is on the 
breast. This practice wiU, of course, act as a check and limit the potential rate. 

It seems from the foregoing that, although there ore a number of checks, conditions, 
on the whole, are not unfavourable to a moderately hig^ birth-rate.^ 

Lord Hailey made the following comment on this inveBtigation: 

Information bearing on the ‘social and moral well-being of the population’ was 
sought by the circulation of a questiozmaue to medical officers .... None of these 
questions, however, can be answered without ample objective data; opinions, 
particularly on such matters as the effecis of unfamiliar sexual customs, are of little 
value unless supported by facts, and doubly doubtful if they are offered in explana- 
tion of phenomena whose existence is ilcelf merely assumed. A detailed study of 
questions of this type, extending over a comparativ^y small area, would certainly 
have had more scientific value than impressions recorded m r^ly to general ques- 
tions of the nature of those mdicated.’ 

The surveys made by Medical Officers and District Commissioners, 
questioning altogether 833 women past child-bearing age in the Protec- 
torate, showed that they had borne 4*9 children on an average. Excluding 
stiU-bom the average was 4*5, varying between 3*1 in the Kono District 
and 6*3 in the Bombali District The number of women returned as barren 
was only 19, but as in five Districts, with 493 women questioned, not a 
single woman was returned as barren, the data concerning barrenness were 
evidently defective. The figures, on the whole, suggest a low fertility. 
But the surveys by Medical Officers in the Colony covering 300 women — 
mostly non-natives, i.e. descendants of Liberated Africans — ^revealed a 
BtiU lower fertility. The average number of live-bom was here only 4*0. 
Not more than three women were returned as barren. The census report 
makes the following comment. 

It should be noted that the information sought was details of marriages m which 
the whole period of child-bearing had elapsed. The conditions will, therefore, relate 
to the past rather than the present generation. There is no reason, however, to 
beheve that conditions have changed very materially, if at aU, withm recent years 
so for as the Protectorate is concerned.^ 

^ Ibid, 1931, pp 11-12 See also Papeta rdaiing to the HeaUh of Native Populations (1931), 
p. 138 ‘The percentage of etenlity amongst native women would possibly reveal a very 
serious state of affairs It is to a very large extent tbe outcome of this corraUmg of wives by the 
big men and forms one of the most serious obstacles to the free growth of the tnbe and is a much 
more serious factoi tlian any damage done by imtiatory rites at puberty.’ 

’ Oenaua Report 1931, p 13. ‘ Hailey, Afiican Suivey, pp. 119-20 

* Cenirna Report 1931, p. IG 
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But the number of women questioned was far too smaJl to permit the 
drawing of any conclusions with regard to fertility either in the past or in 
recent times. 


Table 28. Fertility and Child Mortality^ Sierra Leone Surveys, 1931^ 


Aieas 

1 

WOMCH 

ques- 

tioned 

Bairen 

women 

1 Children born 

Children 

deceased 

Children bom 
per woman 

Infant 

moTtedOy 

rate 

e 

i 

4 

A 

k 

.2 

Total 

In infancy 

1 

'3’S 

6'S 

i 

4 

ciA 

5 

J 

isa 

1 

Frot Southern Province 

480 

14 

1,790 

143 

1,932 

545 

233 

39 


42 

304 

Fiot. Northern Proimee 

373 

S 

1,923 

238 

2,181 

379 

181 

52 


58 

197 

Protectorate Total 

833 

10 

3,713 

380 

4,093 

024 

414 

15 

0-5 

4-0 

240 

Colony 

300 

3 

1,198 

60 

1,318 

307 

I 113 

4 0 

0-2 

1 

4-3 

256 


1 Soe Cemus Report 1931, pp 1C~17. 


Venereal Diseases. Dr. Thomas Winterbottom, Physician to the Colony 
of Sierra Leone m 1792-G, wrote: 

The veaeroal disease is frequently mot with among tlio natives, though there is 
great reason to behove that m every luatanoo it had been first commumcatod by 
Europeans.^ 

Oonorrhcaa is the most tibual foi-ni of the venereal disease which occurs upon this 
coast, and it appears to be rather more frequent among tlio Soosoos and Mondingos, 
than among the Bulloms and Timmonoes.’^ 

About a hundred years later, in 1901, Acting District Surgeon Dr. 
Maxwell said : 

A large number of cases ui contmuous attendance arc syphilitic, late secondary 
or tertiary. These cases generally yield to appropriate treatment. Chancres ore 
not often seen — ^probably are not severe in a circumoisod population — ^aiid one has 
no opportunities of observing them ui women. So many oases of tertiary syphihs 
are seen m women wlioro the history points to the disoase having coinmonoed m 
early puberty before sexual connection can have been a causo, that it sooins probable 
that the cei-emony of clitondoctomy may bo the cause of its Hpinod ; this is supported 
by the fact that one can m certam distnots map out fairly accurately the syphilitio 
and non-syphilitic towns Evidently an infected operator or infected knife might 
spread the disease very widely, and I cannot otherwise account for the oxustonco of 
tertiary symptoms m women who ai-e still virgins. It is peculiar that congemtal 
syphilis IS rarely seen.® 

Gonorrhoea is jirevoJoiit, hut only cosos with the usual sovero sequoias ore seen.® 

Diseases of the Generative System ore common in women, and frequently cause 
steiihty. Exact diagnosis can rarely be made, as they object to examination, but 
these cases may not unfairly bo associated with the prevalence of gonorrhoea and 
syphilis.® 

The more recent medical reports throw little light on the prevalence of 
venereal diseases. They show, as a rule, merely the number of oases 

^ Wmterbottom, vol. 11 , p. 32. = Ibid., p. 34 

* The rarity of the oosgemtal form of this disease is also mentioned in several later reports. Soe, 
for example, Medical Report 1910, p. 27 ; 1913, pp 7, 33 

* ‘Diseases prevalent among the Native Population’, Medical Repotts 1900 and 1901, pp. 12-13. 
See also Seledionsfiom Oolonitd Medtccd Reports 1898 and 1899, pp. 388, 390. 

® Medical Reports 1900 and 1001, p 14. 
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treated. Instruotive Gomiueiits are rare ; a few examples may serve as an 
illustration. 

1006. Syphilis and Gonorrhoea have as usual been very prevalent and play an 
important part in the causation of ill-health.^ 

1910. Syphihs. This disease is met -with throughout the country, hut from the 
comparativdy small number of cases that come up for treatment I am not in 
a position to say that it is prevalent to any alarming extent.^ 

1912. Syphihs. In 1912, 613 oases were treated as against 286 during the previous 
year. It may be confidently stated that the disease is much more prevalent than 
these returns would appear to show, and it may be added that its study is of con- 
siderable interest, smee it is now more appreciated that the course of certain other 
tropical affections, such as leprosy and skm diseases, is considerably modified by 
the CO -existence of a syphilitic contamination.* 

1913. Komadugu District. Venereal Disease. This is rapidly on the mcrease, 
probably owing to the opening up of the district by the railway and by traders.^ 

1917. It IS scarcely necessary to say how vitally lowermg theso diseases are, and 
probably they account, partly, at any rate, for the low birth rate and high infantile 
mortahty.* 

1923. Gonorrhoea and syphilis diow a steady mcrease in the numbers treated.* 

The figures m these diseases are only the oases treated by Government medioal 
officers and one fears they are not all representative of the true numbers.’ 

Whether the disease he gonorrhoea or syphilis, the native through indifierence or 
persistent neghgence fails to come for treatment imtil almost mcapacitated ; in the 
meantime he may be spreading the disease far and wide.* 

1926. These figures [cases treated] are of little assistance in estimating the 
prevalence of venereal diseases, as the native rarely reports unless complications 
arise. Gonorrhoea is regarded by him with sbghtly leas concern than is a cold in the 
head by the European.* 

In the last years before the war the numbers of cases treated, particularly 
for gonorrhoea, increased again, and the report for 1938 said: 

Venereal disease is stated to be gradually gouimg a foothold m [mining] camps 
and IS a difficult problem m view of the itmcrant nature of camp women, it is however 
engagmg serious attention. The sudden recruiting of labour at comps far apart 
precludes examination before eiigagomont. It is further deplorable to note, to quote 
the Medioal Officer, Maroc, that theso dangerous conditions are now being spread 
about the neighbouring villages whioh formerly were practically free from such 
pollution.^ 

Birth-rates. The early official birth-rates are not worth while quoting 
because birth registration was very defective and because the rates were 
computed by relating the number of registered births to the population 
ascertained at the preceding census without taking account of the popula- 
tion changes in intercensal periods. But the Medical Report for 1932 

Medical Repoit 1905, p 11 * Prmoipal Medical Officer, ibid. 1910, p. 10. 

* Ibid. 1912, p 8 * Ibid. 1913, p. 34. See also ibid. 1914, p. 32. 

“ Ibid 1917, p 24 

* The numbers of coses of gonorilioea treated m 1920-6 were 1,143, 1,087, 960, 1,126, 1,248, 
1,623, and 1,701 respectively, and of syphilis 472, 687, 647, 723, 910, 1,006, and 874 respectively. 

’ See also HandbooX; o/ Siei 7 a i>eone, 1925, p 71'‘ . both m the Colony and m the Protectorate 

the ravages of venereal disease compel the closest attention of the Medioal Authorities. * 

* Mediccd Sepmt 1923, p 8. See also ibid 1924, p 9, 1925, p. 6 

* Ibid. 1926, p. 7. See also, for example, ibid 1929, p. 7 , 1932, p. 13 

1934-8 . 2.234, 2,526, 2,766, 3,174, and 3,708 gonorrhoea, 476, 666, 769, 666, and 1,469 
syphilis, see ibid 1938, p. 12. 

Ibid., p. 66. 
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Tablb 29 . Registered Births and Decdhs, Sierra Leone, 1919-43^ 



Live-botn 

stia- 

Total deaths 

Deaths mder one yem 

Tear 

Male 

Female 

Total 

bmn 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Mtde 

Female 

Total 


FjIEETOWM' 


1919 



729 



. , 

879 

.. 


226 

1920 



716 

60 

, , 


1,036 




1921 

396 

326 

720 

66 

628 

398 

926 




1922 

, , 


744 

97 

. « 

. . 

1,161 



311 

1923 

466 

388 

853 

62 

763 

579 

1,332 



373 

1924 

492 

492 

982 

01 

643 

500 

1,143 



316 

1926 


, 

1,102 

61 


, 

1,124 


, , 

321 

1926 

662 

622 

1,074 

69 

720 

611 

1,231 

102 

166 

318 

1927 

616 

406 

1,010 

71 

724 

566 

1,290 

202 

163 

365 

1928 

630 

606 

1,036 

78 

772 

617 

1,389 

198 

179 

377 

1929 

688 

606 

1,093 

. . 

866 

686 

1,460 

202 

147 

349 

1930 

662 

660 

1,102 

76 

741 

617 

1,368 

196 

170 

371 

1931 

629 

634 

1,263 

62 

772 

608 

1,380 

202 

163 

366 

1932 

636 

641 

1,276 

77 

708 

692 

1,400 

179 

169 

348 

1933 

691 

687 

1,378 

87 

686 

643 

1,229 

108 

140 

317 

1934 

600 

649 

1,339 

136 

774 

687 

1,361 

176 

130 

312 

1936 

707 

661 

1,368 


740 

635 

1,376 

103 

146 

308 

1936 

766 

671 

1,437 

• 

728 

569 

1,297 

177 

126 

303 

1937 

686 

668 

1,344 

• • 

807 

662 

1,469 

182 

146 

327 

1938 

726 

737 

1,463 


706 

613 

1,378 

137 

146 

282 

1939 

731 

705 

1,436 


761 

646 

1,396 



273 

1940 

691 

719 

1,410 

• • 

863 

687 

1,640 




1941 

743 

762 

1,606 


1,271 

862 

2,133 



312 

1942 

809 

810 

1,619 

• • 

1,330 

871 

2,201 



314 

1943 

906 

976 

1,881 


1,176 

741 

1,910 



314 


CoLomr :nxoLusiKu Eabktown 


1919 

. 


698 

, * 

• • 


796 




1920 

, 

• • 

786 

• « 

, * 


1,023 




1921 

439 

403 

842 


653 

516 

1,068 




1922 

, 

. . 

830 




809 



. , 

1023 

366 

403 

769 

. , 

487 

397 

887 



198 

1024 

425 

400 

826 


441 

346 

789 



163 

1926 

, 

, 

888 


, . 


831 



167 

1026 

440 

416 

866 


468 

341 

799 

116 

H7 

202 

1927 

446 

482 

927 


493 

372 

866 

116 

86 

201 

1928 

498 

462 

950 


660 

490 

1,010 

130 

121 

261 

1929 

484 

446 

929 


599 

408 

1,007 

153 

94 

247 

1930 

406 

384 

790 


437 

402 

839 

08 

99 

197 

1931 

433 

406 

838 

u 

640 

386 

926 

loo 

91 

191 

1032 

663 

600 

1,103 

16 

544 

460 

1,004 

112 

107 

219 

1033 

496 

463 

948 


632 

444 

976 

126 

97 

223 

1034 

480 

464 

934 


678 

446 

1,023 

124 

94 

218 

1936 

669 

462 

1,031 


684 

466 

1,049 

141 

103 

244 

1936 

680 

520 

1,100 


669 

624 

1,193 

162 

129 

281 

1037 

616 

646 

1,062 


613 

496 

1,109 

132 

134 

266 

1938 

647 

626 

1,073 


638 

567 

1,205 

144 

126 

270 

1939 

676 

632 

1,107 

, , 

716 

622 

1,238 




1040 

670 

683 

1,163 


761 

618 

1,376 




1041 

644 

628 

1,072 


949 

673 

1,622 

. . 

. 


1042 

602 

470 

981 


940 

641 

1,581 

. 



1943 

672 

667 

1,129 

• 

686 

536 

1,221 


. 

. 


‘ See Blue Book 1919 R, p. 2, 1939 0, p 2, 1940 0, p 2, 1941 O, p. 2, Golonvd Reports, Sierra 
Leom 1919, p. 6, 1920, p 22; Medusdl Repmt 1921, p. 27, 1923, pp 24-6, 1924, p 26, 1925, p. 23, 
1926, p. 8, 1927, p 9, 1928, p. 8, 1929, p. 8, 1930, p. 13, 1931, pp 12-13, 77-8, 1932, pp. 17, 19, 
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Table 20. Begist&red Births amd Deaths, Sierra Leone, 1919-43 (oont.) 
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1924 
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1925 
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1,900 
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1,056 
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488 

1026 

1,001 

938 

1,930 


1,178 

852 
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243 
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1927 

960 

977 

1,937 


1,217 

038 

2,156 

318 

238 

666 

1928 

1,028 

958 

1,986 


1,322 

1,107 

2,420 

328 

300 
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1929 

1,072 

960 

2,022 


1,464 

993 

2,467 

356 

241 

506 

1930 
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934 

1,802 


1,178 

1,019 

2,197 

293 

275 

668 

1931 

1,062 

1,039 

2,101 

58 

1,312 

993 

2,305 

302 

264 

666 

1932 

1,198 

1,241 

2,439 

92 

1,262 

1,152 

2,404 

291 

276 

667 

1933 

1,186 

1,140 

2,326 


1,218 

987 

2,206 

294 

246 

640 

1934 

1,170 

1,103 

2,273 


1,363 

1,031 

2,384 

300 

230 

630 

1935 

1,276 

1,113 

2,389 


1,324 

1,100 

2,424 

304 

248 

662 

1036 

1,346 

1,191 

2,637 


1,397 

1,093 

2,400 

320 

256 

584 

1037 

1,202 

1,204 

2,406 


1,420 

1,148 

2,668 

314 

279 

693 

1938 

1,273 

1,263 

2,636 


1,403 

1,180 

2,683 

281 

271 

562 

1639 

1,306 

1,237 

2,643 


1,467 

1,167 

2,634 

• • 

• 


1940 

1,281 

1,302 

2,663 


1,614 

1,305 

2,916 

• • 

• • 


1041 

1,287 

1,290 

2,677 


2,220 

1,535 

3,755 




1942 

1,311 

1,289 

2,600 
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1,512 
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1,477 
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44 
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29 

21 

60 
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6 

2 

8 
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21 

21 

42 


8 

2 
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1926 
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46 

63 
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62 

66 
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2 

4 

6 
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67 




69 

3 

4 

7 

1928 

44 

39 

83 


25 

17 

42 

2 

1 

3 
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, 

08 
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« 

. . 
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66 
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• 

17 
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462 

38 

31 

69 

1932 
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109 

244 


112 

73 

186 

14 

4 

18 

1033 

198 
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182 

127 

309 

26 

24 

60 

1034 

173 
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333 
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134 

320 

27 

16 

43 

1935 
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254 

477 


202 

224 

426 

36 

46 

81 

1936 
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2.463 


416 
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733 

82 

64 
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1937 

936 
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247 
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43 

37 

80 

1938 

1,390 

1,355 

2,746 


560 

660 

1,120 

103 

104 

207 

1939 



2,963 


, 


1,287 




1940 



2.700 


, , 


1,460 


. , 


1941 

1,190 

1,160 

2,017 


762 

659 

1,170 

. . 

, , 


1942 

986 

965 

1,961 


907 

765 

1,662 




1043 

984 

1,058 

2,042 


880 

721 

1,610 


• 



1933, pp. 16, 19, 1934, pp 16-16, 193S, p. 16, 1938, pp. 14^16, 1937, p. 15, 1938, p, 14, 1939, 
p. 6, 1940, p. 10, 1941, pp. 3-4, 1942, p 6, 1943, p. 5; Report of Begtstrar OenercH 1923, pp. 3, 5, 
1924, p. 6, 1926, pp. 3-4, 6, 10, 1928, pp. 3-6, 11; Census Repmt 1931, p. 24. 
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revised the ofOLcial birth-rates for Freetown, by relating the number of 
births registered in 1928 and subsequent years to the town’s estimated 
mid-year population which was computed by assuming that in the inter- 
censal period 1921-31 the population had increased in geometrical pro- 
portion, and the official birth-rates until 1938 were calculated on the 
assumption that the population had increased since 1931 at the same rate 
as in 1921-31. If this method is applied to the years 1919-27, it appears 
that the birth-rate averaged m 1919-23 17*0, in 1924-30 20-8, and in 
1931-7 22'5. From 1938 on the position becomes somewhat obscure. If 
it had been assumed that the population had continued to increase at the 
same rate as in 1921-31, the population figures for mid-year 1938-41 should 
have read 65,236, 66,747, 68,294, and 69,877, and the birth-rates would 
have been 22-4, 21'5, 20*6, and 21-6 respectively. But the Medical Reports 
for 1938-40 reckoned mth a population of 63,572, 64,329, and 65,447 
respectively, and the Blue Book for 1941 assumed a population of 80,000.^ 
The official birth-rates for 1938-41, therefore, were 23*0, 22*3, 21*6, and 
18*8 respectively.® The average official birth-rates for 1938-41 are 21*4, 
while the computation, assuming a geometrical population increase, shows 
an average of 21*5. In each case the average rate is lower than in 1931-7. 

Thus it would seem that if omissions in registration have been as few 
as stated by the Administration the actual average birth-rate in 1931-41 
would have been 23 or 24. The official reports, for many years, have 
given as an explanation of this extraordinarily low birth-rate the large 
excess of males over females caused by the influx of young labourers 
without wives coming to Freetown from the Protectorate.® But since, 
according to the 1931 census, the females aged 16-45 years constituted not 
less than 24 per cent, of the total population, it cannot possibly be said 
that the sex and age composition in the town tended to reduce the birth- 
rate. It seems therefore that either fertihty was extremely low in Freetown 
or that birth registration was more defective than the authorities estimate 
it to be. 1 am inclined to accept the second alternative. But even so,* 
fertility in Freetown would appear to be low. 

In the rest of the Colony the population changed so little between 1911 
and 1931 that this factor caused no difficulties in computing the birth- 
rate. The official rate averaged here 19*1 in 1919-23, 22*2 in 1924-34, 
and 26*3 in 1935-41. In recent years it has been much higher than ia 
Freetown although the sex and age composition was less favourable than 
in the capital® and although, according to the Chief Registrar, even in 
recent years the birth figures ‘obtained from registrations in the Colony 
outside of Freetown am much too incomplete for the compilation of even 

^ Tho Medical Repoil; foi 1040 had already stated (p 10) that the population ‘including immi- 
gration figures IB more piobably not fai short of 80,000’ 

* No hirth-iates have been published in more lecent years eithei foi Freetown or for the rest 
of the Colony 

’ See, for example, Medical Bepott 1927, p 8 ; 1929, p. 8 , 1931 , p 12 

* Assuming that omissions weio not 5 but 20 per cent., the actual average birth-rate in Freetown 
would have been 27 or 28 m 1931-41 

*’ Aocordmg to the 1931 census the females aged 16-46 years constituted 22 pei cent of the 
total population. 
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very approximate rates’. It may well be, therefore, that fertility outside 
iEVeetown is not low. But it is impc^sible to reach any definite conclusion. 
No attempt has ever been made to estimate the proportion of omissions 
in registration outside IVeetown. Moreover, the birth-rates have been 
computed on the assumption that the population has remained the same 
Brace 1931, and it would be rash to rule out the possibility that the popula- 
tion has increased in the 1930s.^ If this were the case the official birth- 
rates for the last decade would be unduly high. 

Nothing whatever is known about fertility in the Protectorate.® 

SUlUbirtha. The 1931 census report, as shown above, stated: "Still-birth 
is considered, by most Medical officers, to be uncommon. ’ The surveys 
made at the same time, mainly by Medical Officers, did not confirm this 
view. The 1,133 women questioned stated that 430 or 8 per cent, of their 
children were stilL-bom. The percentage varied in the Districts of the 
Protectorate between 5 and 22 ; in the Colony (Freetown and Elissy) it was 
only 4. The author of the census report, who probably did not expect so 
high proportions of still-births in the Protectorate, said: 

. . . with regard to still-births, it is probable that a considerable number of these 
are really live-births which survive only a very short time and are given os still- 
births by tho mothers.* 

But this explanation does not seem plausible. 

Although registration of still-births became compulsory in Preetown in 
1914 the available statistics are scanty. The proportion of still-births was 
6*8 per cent, in 1920-8 and 6*3 per cent, in 1930-4, but the data were 
considered to be incomplete. V(^en, in 1930, 75 still-births had been 
registered the Medical Report stated: 

Native women are vory loath to disclose the fact of not having oarriud a baby to 
full term ; so this figure is probably much below the number of still-birtlis which 
took place.* 

The Chief Registrar was anxious to get a more complete record of still- 
births, and in 1934 the proportion of registered still-births rase in fact 
to 9'2 per cent, of aU births. 

Durmg the year 136 still-births wore registered. Tins is a large inoroaHe over 1933 
when only 87 were detected. This mcrease in figures is due to tho gruator vigilance 
of the sanitary inspectors who have been instructed to obtain particulars of all 
births oocumng in their districts.' 

But he thought it ‘still probable that a good many stiU-births are not 
disclosed’.* 

It IS to be regretted that none of the more recent reports contains any 
data concerning still-births in Preetown. 

^ It certainly has increased since the outbreak of the war 

' 1 venture this statement in spite of the fact that the Aotmg Commissioner of the Northern 
Province wrote on 6 May 1930 to the Colonial Secretary. ' . . one cannot walk through Pioteotorate 
villages without bemg struck with the number of children one sees m proportion to the size of the 
village and 1 am confident that the birth-rate is high’ (Papei s t dating to Uie HealtJi of Native Popu- 
lations, pp. 132-3). ® Census Bepofrt 1931, p. 18. 

* Medical Report 1930, p. 13. Similar statements ore to be found in the ‘Report of the Chief 
Registrar’, ibid. 1931, p. 70 ; 1932, p 17 ; 1933, p. 16. 

' Ibid. 1934, p. 16. • Ibid., p. 13. 
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Compulsory registration of still-births was introduced on 1 July 1930 in 
four other towns of the Colony. There 6 still-births were registered in 
1931^ and 16 in 1932. No data are available for other years. 

No stiU-births have ever been registered in the Protectorate. 


2. Mortality 

General Mortality. A hundred years ago Br. Robert Clarke, Senior 
Assistant Surgeon to the Colony of Sierra Leone, wrote: 

As an axamjde of the diversity of opinion which exists, I may here introduce 
the following replies given to queries addressed to two medical gentlemen long 
resident in the Colony. 1 quote j&om Dr. Madden’s R^ort, which contains much 
valuable information respecting the western coast of Africa.^ 

Query. Do you conceive the health of the settlement has improved, or the con- 
trary has happened of late years ? 

Dr. F. I think it has improved. 

Dr. A. I do not conceive it has improved of late years, particularly since 1837. 

Query. Are the natives subject to many, or few diseases ? 

Dr. F. Comparatively few. 

Dr. A. Yes, to many. 

Qujery. Are diseases of the lungs common ? 

Dr. F. Not common. 

Dr. A. Very common.’ 

The position in the Protectorate is apparently about the same to-day 
as it was in the Colony a century ago, the only difference being perhaps 
that the better informed doctors to-day realize our complete ignorance of 
the state of health. 

Speaking broadly, there are as yet no figures of disease incidence available for the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone. The reasons for this state of afiairs are chiefiy the 
large area involved and the necessary allotment of the available medical stafi to 
the larger district headquarters. It is true that figures are obtamable firom certain 
hospitals such as that at Doru, and to a lesser extent &om the dispensaries, and 
that there have been periodical examinations for special diseases, e.g. ancylostomiasis 
at some of the Protectorate schools. Again special surveys for the purpose of research 
have been made of individual diseases in limited areas, e.g. schistosomiasis in the 
Konno District, goitre m part of Konno and Koinadugu districts, trypanosomiasis 
in a part of the Ribbi River country and so on. 

Such instances apart, there is httle known as regards the country, so that it is 
impossible to say, as things now are, in which areas particular diseases are present 
and what is the comparative moidence of the several diseases either regionally in 
the country or numerically among the population.’ 

Other documents indicate that their authors are not aware of the lack 
of adequate information. 

. . . the mcrease in population has been followed step by step by an increase in 
physical well-being. The general level of physique is considerably above the 

^ ‘The remarkably low figure is consequent upon the &ot that native women ore intensely 
unwilling to record such a thing’ (‘Beport of the Chief Registrar’, ibid. p. 77). 

’ See Repmt on West Coast of Afnea, Part 11, pp. 352, 354, 357-0. 

* Clarke, Sierra Leone, p. 15. 

’ Statement by Dr. B Blacklook, GorrMpondence rdatmg to A Oenacd Swvey of Disease 
(Sessional Paper No. 4 of 1927), p. 3. 
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standard of thirty years ago. The people ai‘e belter fed» hotter housed, bottei 
dressed than they used to he, and in consequence they are stronger, happier, anfl 
a trifle more industrious.^ 

Children are exposed to a number of risks and the mortality amongst them appeorE 
to be fairly high. As in infant mortality, bronolual troubles aro responsible foi 
many deaths. So also ore malana, incorrect feedmg and malnutrition due, no doubt, 
to ignorance and superstition. 

Children also suSer from many minor and sonous complamts, tho chief being 
helminthiasis and intestinal parasites, onkylostomo infection, diarrhoea, dysentery 
from drmking polluted water and schistosomiasis, all of which cause lowered vitalitjr 
and predisposition to death. 

Adult mortality is not abnormally high in tho Protectorate, but is relatively sc 
for a people livmg tho * simple life’ and froo from such positivo chocks to population 
as war, famine and pestilence. There aj« a number of conditions to notice which 
might be considered to contribute to tho rate. Qenornl primitive conditions, customs, 
habits and conditions of hvuig, insonitoiy'^ conditions, pollution of water and over- 
crowding m houses are conducive to many lUnessos. Lock of care as mganls exposure 
to disease, superstition, ignorance and faduro to seek medical aid at tho commence- 
ment of a disease may bo responsible for many cases of death. 

Malana, venereal disease, ankylostomiasis, rheumatism, yaws, and, m some 
districts, sohistoBominsis, improper food, and especially neglect during childhood 
are the chief factors contributmg to loworod vitahty and an increoaod adult moiiiolity . 
As to fatal diseosos themselves, a Medical oIHcor m tho Protoctorato statos that 
'there are no specially fatal diseases m this area. Tho nativo would appear to 
possess a high immunity from endemic disooso whon ho has reaeliod tho adult stage. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis, though not vory eommou, is very fatal.* 

In the view of the Medical ofilcors, the principal fatal diseases oro tuborculoBie 
(chiefly pulmonary), acute pulmonary diseases, dysontory and many cases of leprosy 
reported by District Commissioners but not mentionecl by Medical oIBcers, They 
may be cases of tertiary syphilis or other diseases mistokon for leprosy, such as 
loucodormia ^ 

With regard to general health, this varies m diflleront districts but it would appeal 
that the general health of tho natives is not good, though ilioy must bo posHossed 
of a fairly high natural vitality m order to withstand tho cuuditiniis undor which 
they live and aro reared, and the risks to wliich they ai'O exposed. Tiioro nrn, however, 
too many minor and ondomio disoosos and too many iiersous iiiToctod with ono oi 
other of them. Those already mentioned Imvo tho greatest incidonco and ofEect on 
tho general health. To recapitulate, customs and habits, conditions of living and 
insanitary conditions of villages (other than iii tlie 'Sanitoiy Districts’), polluted 
water, and ovororowdmg m houses have then* ovil oflocts on tho guuerul hoolth and 
are conducive to many illnesses, and tho importonco of thoir boaring, at least on 
mfant and child mortality, cannot be too greatly stressed. 

Pulmonary oomplaints, malaria and mtostmal parasitic oomplaints (chiefly 
ankylostomiasis or hook worm) aro very provalont and talco their toll chiofly of the 
younger Me. The latter two aro almost imivorsal and, though not often fatal in 
adults, tend to cause chrome anoemia, producing dobility and a lowering of resistance 
to other diseases.^ 

Mortality records in the Protectorate have been throughout much less 
adequate than they were in the Colony a hundred years ago. 

Por the Colony, on the other hand, our knowledge of morbidity and 
mortality has been enlarged in the course of time. I shall deal here first 
with conditions in Preetown. 

^ The CommiBBioner, Central Province, to the Colonial Secretary, 26 Apr. 1930, Papers rdatini 
to ihe HeaHtk of Native Popidations, p. 135. 

‘ Census Report 1931, pp. 13-14. 


Ibid., p. 15. 
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Sinoe death, registration, no doubt, was incomplete until the end of the 
nineteenth century it is impossible to tell how high mortality actually was, 
but it seems to have been excessive. Complaints about unsanitary oondi- 
tions and the ignorance of the AMcan * doctors’ were numerous. 

1881. Unfortunately . . . the [house] owners are not always in possession of the 
means to effect the tund.y repams which property in the tropics constantly requires, 
more especially m a Colony where the average rainfall is 160 inches and the dilapida- 
tion mto which they have fallen is painfully visible as one walks the streets and 
contrasts strongly here and there with the newly pamted dwelling of some more 
fortunate individual.^ 

1887. The large number of deaths among the natives m Freetown during 1887 
is surprising . . . bemg 601‘ .... This great mortality bemg due to the baneful effects 
of so-called ‘country medicme’ and the persistent practice of the majority of the 
people in seekmg the advice of ignorant ‘country doctors’ and of other unqualified 
persons who trifie with the use of drugs.^ 

1892. The excess (203) of registered deaths over births is principally in Freetown.* 
The Colonial Surgeon is unable to account for this excess beyond stating that it 
may be due to quackery and country medicine .... 

^1^ insanitary domestic arrangements of Freetown no doubt contribute to the 
death-rate, and the registration system, so far as births are concerned, is, on account 
of local circumstances, defective. In the earher years of Sierra Leone ^e colonists 
underwent great privations, which, accordmg to medical reports, would be sufOcient 
to cause disease even in the present day. It is said that the native, after adopting 
European habits and clothing, becomes more liable to disease and early death than 
while he remamed m his original state.” 

1897. Taking the population of Freetown proper at 30,033, we arrive at a death 
rate of 29 per thousand. This must be regarded as a very heavy death rate .... There 
must then be factors existent m our midst to account for this high mortality, and I 
thmk there can be no question that the principal of these are the insanitEuy con- 
ditions tmder which we live .... There is no doubt in my mind that were it not that 
the general climatic conditions allow of a life whioh is largdy open air, and that 
many dwellings are so constructed and many so ricketty as to allow of very free 
ventilation, we ^ould have even a higher death rate than at present.” 

1898. Takmg . . . the population at 30,033 as determmed at last census, this 
mortality [860 deaths] gives us a death rate of 28*83 per 1,000, as against 29 m 
1897. 

This must be regarded as showmg no improvement .... I must confess that no 
other result could be anticipated, for . . . the sanitary condition of the Town remains 
the same, and until we are able to pomt to some progress in sanitation, it is not 
only useless to e^ect any improvement m Ihe death rate, but we need not be sur- 
prised if at tunes it exceeds the very high figure at which it at present stands. It 
ought also to be pointed out that there is a fallacy in the death rate to which I 
omitted to draw attention lost year, and that is that as all small pox oases are 
removed to the Small Fox Hospital, the deaths whioh took place there are registered 
at Kissy. The majority of these deaths are, however, to be entered against the City, 
which would make the death rate considerably higher than it appears.^ 

^ Censm Report 1881, p. 6. 

” Mortality would not have been high if deaths had not aotually numbered more than 691. 
(The non-European population of the town was 21,737 m 1881 and 29,834 m 1891.) 

” Report on the Medical DepartmenJt for 1887, p. 6. See also Sdections fiom Colonial Medical 
Reports for 1898 amd 1899, p 386. 

* In Freetown 673 births and 779 deaths had been registered. 

” Colontcd Reports, Sierra Leone 1892, pp. 16-17. 

” Dr. Prout, Sanitary Reports on Freetown 1897 and 1898, p. 4. 

’’ Ibid., pp. 30-1. The ‘number of patients removed to the Small Pox Hospital, Kissy’ was 47 
in 1897 and 86 m 1898; see ibid., pp. 18, 37. 

It 
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For 1899-1901 the Principal Medical Officer, assuming again a popula- 
tion of 30,033, computed death-rates of 30'7, 29-8, and 31'9 respectively 
In his report for 1902 he revised the population figures on the basis of the 
1901 census returns and gave as death-rates for 1896-1902: 27*2, 26*7, 
26*2, 27*6, 26*4, 28-9, and, 24-9 respectively. He revised at the same time 
his opinion on mortality. 

Tlio avorago doaih-rate foj, seven, years is thus 2(i 8, by no moons an liigVi 

death-rate for a tropical city . .s 

Since about the begii^j^g q£ century death registration in Free- 
town has been fairly complete, and as the population in 1911 (34,090) 
was about the same as in. ] goi (34,463) there are no diflioultios in computing 
the death-rate.® The number of deaths registered in these 11 years 
osciUaljed between 740 n,nd 1,071 and averaged 876. This would suggest 
an average death-rate of 26. In 1912-17 the number of deaths registered 
oscillated between^ 751 1,068 and averaged 916. The population in- 

creased during this period^ and the average death-rate may have been 
about the same as in l9oi-i 1. For the rest of the Colony death registra- 
tion was too inoom])lete to permit the computation of informative death- 
rates. Comments on morbidity and mortality in Freetown or in the whole 
Colony were as follows : 


1900. The mmbor of imtiveB availing themadvos of tlu) DJRpoiiHaiy steadily 
inoreafloa, though wi® opponuiutioa of oontuiuoiia obFioivatioii of diHoiwo aro not aa 
comploto aa oiio wo d wiab, oapeoiolly iii medical caROw, oh froq^ucaitly tlio patients, 
ieulmg no munodioto oouofit, resort to tlioir own native laodiumoa and charms.* 
1906. Ap^ IVoin tUo doatlia under iJbo age of fivo yooi’S, tho pruicipal oausea of 
death aro dobihty, TOHpivn^Q^,y diaouaoH, and cliaeusoB of tho alimontnry Hystoin. 
Deathn from debility ana roapn-atory diBeasoa predominatu in the earlier port of the 
year, and thiR iR due to tho provalence of very strong Hannattan winds, which have 
a great effect on tho moideQQQg of I'cspiratory diseoHes.® 

The pernicious syst^ of exiHis unchecked ui our midHt, tuid E liave 

no doubt whatever accounts for a couHiderable iiroportioix of tho sickness 

and mortality am^oiig the Uiluibitonts of Freetown On a still iiigiit tho fuiUd smell 
emanatmg from tho cesspit tvnd tho sewage-soaked soil is appalling, and as most 
of tho homos arc uncomon^jj groond floor, tho sleeping inhabitants got the 

full benefit of it.« i h b 

1912. It is a fact winch nupressos tlui mmd of the modical observer in West Africa 
that tho persiMten noghgenco of the native to treat himself in time accounts for the 
existence of a coiisic erablo amount of disease of a general nature, as well os illnesses 


*'®iuovotl to tho Small-pox Hoapital, Kissy. Of thoau 34 died.’ In 

1900 and only 8 and 0 respectively. Soo Selectiotis fiom CoUmtal Medwdl 

898 <^flS99, p pp 

Medica epw P 0. death registration, at least for tho earlier years, was dofootive, 
the average death rate was ooinaHy higher 

* m tjjjg period oie m part far too low booauso tho Administration 

asBumed that the populat^ increased very much See, foi example, ibid. 1909, p. 44 ‘The 
Mtimated populatum of Freetown on the 31st Deoembor. 1909, was 39,631, and there were 760 
deaths . . . during ae year, ^ ^oath rate of 19 per thousand . . ’ 

1901^ uiseases ptevaJont among the Native Population’, Medical Repotta 1900 and 

® Cdlomal Reports, Steira 1^ ^ 

^«dical Report 1905, p. 7. See also ibid , p. 16, 1906, p. 0; 1907, 

p. 3j mUa, p. 13. 
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due to local or olimatio causes. This is true of the Colony and Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone, in spite of the fact that here the people of Freeto^m have continued so long 
under European influence. To this want of promptness may be added an obstinate 
and continued disregard of the simple, obvious rules of health, and an mveterate 
hankermg after the futile methods of ‘native treatment.’^ 

1916. Any medical man who has used his microscope conscientiously is in a 
position to oonflrm this statement, that it is the exertion to find a person in Sierra 
Leone free from some pathogemc parasite, whether it be of akin , tissues, blood or 
intestmes.^ 

... it is practically impossible to find a really healthy person in Sierra Leone.’ 

The history of sanitation m Freetown for the last eighteen or twenty years 
practically resolves itself into a series of reports on the insanitary condition of the 
City, and recommendations for its improvement. In the year 1898 Dr. Prout, 
Medical OfiS.o6r of Health, submitted to the Municipality a report on ‘the Sanitary 
Department and the health of the City for the year 1897.’ This report contained 
a number of excellent recommendations for improving the sanitary conditions, few 
of which hceoe hmaever been camried into effect.*' Sir Ronald Ross m his book ‘The 
prevention of malaria,’ oommentmg on the disappointments experienced about the 
year 1900 that so little was bemg done m Briti^ possessions to combat malaria, 
makes the following statement: — ‘Even in Sierra Leone where the way had been 
pomted out exactly, and where the disease was the principal enemy of the colony 
IflMe had been dxme.' In 1902, in spite of the work done, the object lessons given, and 
the assiatance rendered by men sent out &om England, the work was stopped for 
financial reasons,’ and it was reported ‘that the local authorities did not appear very 
anxious to contmue.’ The Medical Reports for Sierra Leone since that time have 
contamed suggestions and recommendations, but in spite of these and other reports 
(including Professor Simpson’s), aanUation in Freetown does not seem to make very 
rapid progress. The chief reason has of course been lack of funds, and with the 
present unsettled state of aflairs m Europe, it cannot be said that the sanitary 
outlook of Sierra Leone will be particularly bright for some time to come. A vast 
amount of good can be, and has been done by rigid sanitary inspection, the execution 
of mmor sanitary works, the introduction end subsequent increase of a pipe-borne 
water supply, etc. ; but, without the expenditure of large sums of money on drainage 
(surface and subsoil), the universal adoption of the pan latrine system, or the 
introduction of a water carriage system, the closure of all wells so that the pipe- 
borne supply becomes the only water available, etc., conditions must remain 
unsatiafactoiy.’ 

In 1918 the number of deaths in Freetown was more than twice as high 
as in any prior year (except 1905). In the rest of the Colony the number of 
registered deaths increased much less but this may have been due to 
defective registration. 

1 Ibid 1912, p. 6. » Ibid. 1916, p. 8. 

’ Ibid , p 9. 

^ Dr. Flout had expected a different oourae of events. *1 trust that within, a few years it will 
no longer be possible to call this City by a term which I saw used in a medical journal recently, 
a designation perhaps severe, but not wholly unmented, “the filthy Capital of the West Coast of 
Afnoa’” (Samitary Report on Freetown 1897, p. 16). 

’ See m this connexion also Dr Front’s comment: 'It has been repeatedly claimed by Major 
Boss, that Freetown could be made healthy at a comparatively shght outlay. ... It seems to me 
that statements as to the feasibihty of carrying out sanitary improvements at slight expense are 
calculated to do a great deal of harm, and are opposed to all experience; and the sooner it is 
reahsed that progress in samtation cannot be effected without the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money, the more rapid will be the progress made. Chambers of Commerce meet and pass 
classic resolutions, but very rardy do they make practical suggestions as to the means of raising 
money for this purpose, and still more rarely do they suggest taxmg themselves* ( JfsdtcaZ Report 
1902, p. 17). ” Ibid. 1918, p. 64 See also ibid , pp. 70, 75^; 1917, p 67. 
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During iho year under review the Colony and Protootonito wore visited by a severe 
epidenuc of influenza. It is estimated that two -thirds of tho population contracted 
the disease, and that during the month of Soptombor, 3 per cent, of tho native 
population died from this causa.’- 

In no locality was it possible to obtain coin])lote rojiorts of cases, and thurofore 
a true prevalence rate Ciimiot bo computoil. An attenijit was made in Eroetown 
to ascertain to what extent eertaiu groujM of individuals wei-o tiifeahul, but tho data 
obtEuned was most unreliable luid scanty. There is nuisoii to believe that at least 
70 per e.ent. of tho population was affected in Freetown. Jii the Protootornte it 
would seem as if tho proportion was at least os high as ui Freetown. Every cliiefdom 
was afEocted. 

Case Mortality. This can hardly bo dotormmed with any ajiproach to accuracy 
as tho number of cases and ilio niunbcr of deaths are both eonjeotimil iiguros. From 
data available it has beon oalculatod tliai the ease mortality all ovor was about 
4 por cont.^ 

In 1919-25 the average death-rate of Freetown was 23-1) and in 1926-32 
26 '6. The corresponding rates for tho rest of the Colony wore 21*8 and 
22*6. llte increase outside Freetown may not have been genuine ; registra- 
tion here was incomplete and iirobably improved in tho course of time. 
In Freetown the authorities considered tho numlier of deaths which 
escaped registration to be negligible, and, when the number of registered 
deaths rose from 1,124 in 1925 to 1,450 in 1929, tho Medical Department 
attributed this increase to immigration. 

1029. There have been no epidemics of any kind m rocoiit years, and tho increase 
in tho number of deaths during tho last fow years may bo (hu» to an actual increase 
111 the pojmlation by iimnigratiun from tho Protoctorato.® 

But it seems impossible that population Jncroaso alone could have 
caused the rise in tho number of deatliH by 29 per cent, within Jour years — 
excluding infant deaths the number inereasecl by as much os 37 per cent. 
— and when tho death-rate continued to he high tho Medical De])artment 
stated: 

The high crude death-rato is coiucidont with ibn i>xcitis of malo ovor female 
deaths rocordod. Tlioro is abundant ovidonco that tnaiiy of the inunigriUiiH moot 
with adverse ciroumstanoes and arc comjiollod to adopt an (txtroinoly low standard 
of livmg.^ 

But this argument is by no means convincing. The ratio oi' males to 
100 females was 1 IS in 1 931 , as compared with 1 20 in 1 92 1 and the ratio 
of male to 100 female deaths m J 028-32 was 124. Yet, whatever may 
have been the causes of the a])parcat increase in the deatli-rate from 
1919-25 to 1926-32, the authorities considered it to be geniune. They 
continued to complain about the insanitary conditions in tho capital and 
in addition repeatedly emphasiz )d the pernicious olfects of overcrowding. 

1922. An mvestigation was made durmg the year into tho qiiustion of housing 
and overcrowdmg in Freetown. The inquiry showed more strongly than over the 

CcHonted B&ports, Siara Leone 1918, p. 14 See also ibid ‘ . an ppidemic of influenza which 
visited the Colony m the latter part of the year, and to which 1 ,072 deaths arc attributed.' 

® Medical Bepott 1918, p. 56. See also ibid , pp 21-2, 33. 

® Ibid. 1929, p 8 See also ibid. 1927, p. 8 ; 1928, p. 8. 

* Ibid. 1931, p 12. ® See Census Bepml 1921, p. 6; 1931, p. 22. 
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urgent need for new building regulationa in Freetown as well as the necessity for 
legal powers to deal with unhealthy houses and unhealthy areas.^ 

1023. Tuberculosis. — ^This for the last four years shows a steady and somewhat 
alarming increase ; the morease is more evident amongst the Creole population, which 
IS not suipnsmg m Freetown, when one realizes the overcrowdmg of houses, want of 
air space and ventilation, and the apparent overcrowding in the houses themselves.* 

1026. There is general overcrowdmg in Freetown. Most houses are improperly 
ventilated. In fact it is difficult to understand how the people are able to hve 
throughout the ni^t in rooms without ventilation of any sort and often with the 
addition of an open kerosene flame m the room.* 

1030. The housing conditions m the poorer districts of Freetown are very bad. 
The majority of the houses are small, packed close together, inadequately ventilated 
and roofed with thatch. In many, the mam structure is dilapidated beyond repair 
and mcapable of supporting a corrugated iron roof. Owing to the poverty prevailing 
m recent years it has not been possible to enforce the provisions of the Freetown 
Improvement Ordinance of 1026.^ 

1031. There is considerable congestion in the native quarters in Freetown and 
five persons to a room is common m ‘strangers’ lodging houses’.* 

ComplaintB about overcrowding have not been less intense in recent 
years. 

1036. A survey on overcrowding in one section in Freetown has been completed. 
A report hss been forwarded depicting an undesirable conglomeration of slum houses 
with all its evil sequelae.* 

1038. The overcrowded slum quarters of Freetown are a matter of considerable 
concern and Government has appomted a committee to consider the steps to be 
taken to ameliorate this unsatisfactory position.^ 

* Medical Report 1922, p. 27 ; see also ibid. 1923, pp. 22-3. Conditions had. apparently de< 
teriorated. See ibid. 1916, p. 79 ‘Inveatigationa made during the year under review, although 
fading to expose any very flagrant case of overcrowding, certainly pomted to the iact that with 
an appreciable increase of the population overcrowding was certain to occur.’ See furthermore 
ibid 1917, p. S7, and ibid. 1933, p. 43: ‘Writing in 1922, the Director of Medical and Samtary 
Service observed that Freetown was “on excelloit example of on originally well laid out town 
allowed to smk into its present insanitary, overcrowded, irregular condition through lack of power 
to regulate buddmg . . . Originally, its streets and buddmg plots were admirable but through 
encroachments, sub-letting, sub-dividing, and other causes, streets and plots shrank, resultmg m 
the most atnkmg insamtaiy feature of the ciiy. . . .’” 

* Ibid. 1923, p. 8. See also ibid., p. 21. 

* Ibid. 1926, p. 56 See also ibid., p. 22 ; 1927, p. 20, 1929, p. 19. 

* Ibid, 1930, p. 28. The deterioration of housmg conditions may be illustrated also by the 
foUowing figures . 



Inhabited houses 

Population 

Year 

Stone 

Flame 

WatRe 

Toted 

Total 

Pa house 

1911 

305 

5,064 

423 

6,692 

33,702 

60 

1921 

506 

5,603 

503 

6,512 

43,960 

6-8 

1931 

490 

5,714 

371 

6,584 

65,368 

8-4 


See Census Report 1911, p. 22, 1921, p. 20; 1931, p. 28. ‘Frame houses aie timber-framed on 
concrete or stone and mortar dwarf walls and roofed with corrugated non sheets or palm tile 
thatch, the floors bemg either of concrete or native timber boardmg, and wmdow openmgs fitted 
with glazed casements or boarded hinged shutters according to the means of the occupant. “ Wattle 
and daub ” houses are of brittle construction and rapidly become dilapidated unless constantly 
repaired, which should not be allowed’ (Medical Report 1933, p. 44). 

* Census Report 1931, p. 29. 

* Mediced Report 1936, p. 36. See also ibid. 1933, p. 44. 

* Ibid. 1938, p. 5. 
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1939. The Committee foiuid that m the sections surveyed — 

(a) there -was undoubtedly overcrowding, 

{b) many houses at present inhabited are barely fit fur habitation, oven if a very 
low standard is taken, 

(c) some which are inhabited are totally unfit for habitation, and 

(d) that a scheme for slum clearance is necessary.^ 

... on increase m the influx of labourom from tlio Protooturate causing the con- 
gestion of the slum areas to become even more acute than before.^ 

1940. The influx of labourers to Fi-eetown and the Colony lias rusultucl m over- 
crowding both in Freetown and some of the Colony villages.^ 

1941. ... in Freetown an increase in the niunber of ciiens of corebro -spinal fever 
is disquieting in view of the serious state of overcrowihng oxistmg in the town.* 

A still further influx of labour has taken place from the Protectorate into Freetown 
and the Colony and housuig conditions are extremely unsatisfactory, it is estimated 
that the inoreose in numbers since the outbreak of war is in tlie vicinity of 35,000 
and of this number only a very small fraction lias beun lioiisf^d by employers. The 
remamdor are ovorcrowdmg the already crowded slum aiuos of Freetown and in 
some coses the Colony villages An obvious solution would appear to bo to enlist all 
the permanent labour employed in the Army, Navy and Air Force and house them 
as Labour Battalions in specially constmoted comps.'* 

1942. The foimatioii of Labour Batfaliuiis has not yet hod any approciablu effect 
on the overcrowded conditions under which labourers live in Fi'i'otown and Colony 
villages adjacent to works .... 

No work was done with regard to slum clearance os there is no moans m Ficotown 
of replacmg houses domolishod." 

Freetown continues to bo greatly overcrowded A serious degree of over- 
crowding also exists m those colony villages whidi are in proximity to military 
establishments and works ; this moroosu of population in the Rural Aroos lias resulted 
in the erection of large numbers of temporary bmldiiigs the stuiitnry control of which 
has been oxtroniely difllcult. Those conditions have fortunately not, so far, led to 
any outbreak of disooso.^ 

1943. Overcrowding in Freetown is os great as ever.^ 

Other GomplaintB referred to water pollution^ and to iiiBauitory con- 
ditions in schools 

Notwithstanding the fact that the official re])orts do not suggest any 
cause for a reduction in mortality, the official death-rate for Freetown was 
in every year from 1933 to 1939 lower than in every year from 1922 to 
1932. It averaged only 21-9 as comx^ared with 25-6 in 1926-32 (and 23*9 
in 1919-25). In the rest of the Colony, on tho other liand, the average 
official death-rate was 27*1 as compai'ed with 22*5 in 1926-32 (and 21-8 in 
1919-25). Whether the increase was genuine it is imx)OBsible to tell be- 
cause it is not known to what extent registration improved. But it is 

^ Repmt of the Slum Clmtance Committee 1939, p. 2 

* Medical Mepott 1939, p. 10. ’ Ibid. 1910, p 11 

* Appendix to Addiesa dehveied by Oouetnor Si) H 0. Stevenson, LegisltUive Council, 4 Nov. 
1941, p. 10. 

* Mednccd Report 1941, p. 0. See also ibid , p. 7. ’ Ibid. 1942, p. 6. 

^ Appendix to Addtess, 3 Nov. 1912, p. 11 ^ Ibid., 23 Nov. 1043, p 11. 

' See JlfedtcoZ Report 1937, p 39. ‘The water supply of Freetown gives oause for oonsiderable 
anxiety and has for bome tune shown definite signs of pollution.' See also Prdimina/ry Report on 
the Freetown Water Supply (1045), jip 4-7 See forthermoio Outline of the TenrYear Plan for the 
Deudopnient of Sietta Leone (1946), p. 8: ‘The improvement of water siipphcs, both in the Colony 
and the Fiot^orate, is a vital need.’ 

“ See MediecA Report 1934, p. 38; 1936, p 36; 1938, pp vi. 27, 1941, p. 6; 1942, p. 6; 1943, 

p.6 
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noteworthy that the death-rate outside iE^eetown was higher than in the 
capital for eyery year from 1933 on. In his report for 1933 the Chief 
Registrar said with regard to Freetown: 

The crude death rate was 21-1 per 1,000. This is lower than last year (24*6) but 
BtiU high and is comoident with excess of males over females in the population . . . 
and the attraction of sick persons to the two largest institutions affording medical 
treatment.^ 

But outside Freetown, the o£S.cial death-rates in 193d-9 were 29*0, 27*0, 
29*3, and 30*1 respectively. Since the Chief Registrar held the opinion that 
‘the figures obtained from the registration districts outside !E^etown at 
the best . . . represent but a proportion of the births and deaths taking 
place’, he must have assumed that the death-rate actually exceeded 30. 
The situation is quite puzzling. The (Hhief Registrar thinks that the Free- 
town death-rate of 21 represented actual conditions ; he considers it high 
and thinks that it would be lower if it were not for the large immigration 
of labourers from the country who meet in Freetown with adverse circum- 
stances, and the infiux of sick persons to institutions affording medical 
treatment. At the same time he thinks that in the mostly rural districts 
outside Freetown the death-rate is very much higher. 

It is most difOicult to give a satisfactory explanation. The great decline 
in the Freetown death-rate from 1926-32 to 1933-9 may have been due 
to an actual decline of mortality and (or) to an overstatement of the 
population in the latter period. But the official reports do not suggest 
that the factors affecting mortality have improved and I see no reason to 
assume that population increase has been overestimated.^ As regards the 
rural districts there cannot be any doubt, I think, that mortality was very 
high. It may well be that the population has been underestimated but 
registration has been so emphatically denounced as being incomplete that 
it is difficult to beheve that the official death-rates should have been 
higher than the actual death-rates. 

In 1940 and 1941 the death-rates both in Freetown (23*5 and 26*7) 
and in the rest of the Colony (33*2 and 38*6) were much higher than in the 
preceding years.® The year 1941 was apparently very unfavourable. 
Owing to the large immigration from the Protectorate due to war condi- 
tions and the needs of the military there was a serious shortage of food. 
‘An unusually severe rainy season has not been without its effects on 
health and pneumonia has been prevalent. It may be, however, that the 

^ Ibid 1933, p. 13. ^ It was probably undereBtimatedm 1938 and 1939. 

’ The niimbei of deaths over one year luoreased m Freetown from 1,123 m 1939 to about 1,286 
in 1940 and to 1,821 m 1941. The corresponding figures for the rest of the Colony were about 
955, 1,108, and 1,386 respectively 

^ Appendix io Addieaa ddtvered by Oovetnot H. C, Stevenson, Legislative Council, 4 Nov. 1941, 
p, 10. See also Pailiamentary Debates House of Commons, 3 Nov 1943, vol. 393, No. 116, cols. 
653-4: 

‘Major Lyons asked the Secietary of ytate fin the Colonies whethei he has had an oppoitumty 
of peibonally mquirmg mto the responsibihty for the dejfiorable conditions of health, lack of 
fresh -nater, bad drainage and housing at h^eetowu; and whether he can give the House an 
absiuHiice that he is satisfied that improvement has been effected and mil be sustamed until these 
serious short-comings have been completely rectified ^ 

‘Cohmel Stanley. The piesent ^cIy unsatisfactoiy conditions at Fieetown are piimarily due to 
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official death-iates for 1940 and 1941 (at least outside Freetown) are too 
because the population to whioh the deaths were related was possibly 
understated. 

No death-rates have been published for later yoars.^ The number of 
registered deaths was very high both in Freetown and in the rest of the 
Colony in 1942 but dropped in 1943. It is interesting to note that the ratio 
of male to female deaths was extraordinarily high in 1941-3, owing, of 
course, to the large influx of male labourers. 

Medical and Sanitary Staff. Complaints about the inadequacy of the 
medical services ore very old. The Commissioners of African Inquiry 
reported in 1811 as regards the ‘Medical Department’: 

Hie extromo importoncu of this branch of an OHtabliHlimoiit in a tropical climate, 
is BO obvious that it is muiocessory to dwell upon it. 

Tho voto of Parliament vory liberally appoints a first and. sc'coml bSiugeon, an 
Apothecary and his Assistant. And wore these ulVicos always filled in a suitable 
manner, they might be sulticiont to effect their purpose). 

But unfortunately such is the <lisproportiou of thu salanc's to tho abilities required 
for tlio due discharge of the first two onieus, tliat no compotunt poi’Kons cun be found 
to accept them.^ 

Ex-Govemor Camjibell stated on 22 Juno 1840 at tho Anti-Slavery 
Convention: 

During the greater part of my admiuisiratiou, them wius l)uf> ono Colonial Hnrgoon, 
Dr. Aitkm, for a population of 40,U00, with on Hospital at Kissoy, containing from 
700 to 900 poor creatures, taken from slavo-vessolH. An assistant was sent out, who 
on his arrival was, from liis luiiiits of lutcunpnrance, ineaxiahlo of ])erforniiug an 
operation, and soon afterwards died of delirium tienions. It is not jiossiblo for one 
man, or even five, properly to disohargo the duty in such a ehmato, and hundreds 
oonsoquontly die for want of modioal aid onrl vacoiuo lyinpiiu, in proouring whioh I 
had the greatest difficulty.^ 

The situation was apparently still tho same in 1 808. 

Tliat it is tho duty ui a jiatornal Oovoniiiient to look after fhe health of tho poor 
inhabitants ol the country is undoubiied; but we liiul that whilst there are two 
colomal siu'geuiiH in the nqiital, tli<' districts are left unsiqiplied. 'rite x>oor 

tho cnoimouii Hiram buddeuly ilirowu ujiou tho AdmimdiratiMii of Mioria Lootio by Ihu oxigonoicB 
of war and tho coiisoqiiont great lucrcaHo in its pupnlatiuii. T tun HatiHliinl 1.]iut tho Adminiutration 
is doing its boat to improve condilioiiR as quickly na pnsHihlo, hut its oiToits aro very Boriously 
hampeied by acuto shortage of alullod ]iorBuniit‘l and of OHHonti.iI inateiialH, adequate Hiipplioa of 
which cannot be expected to be available for a long time to oomo. 

‘ . . . I am ]ust as inteicstod os my hon. and gallant Fnond m goiting this mattor nght 1 would 
like to point out, also, that tho domands of the Sorviceu in Ficotowii aie vory largo and that it is 
importmt that thoy should have priority ’ 

^ The Blue Book showed birth- and death-rates still for 1041, but ihu Medical Bopoit for that 
year said (p. 3) : ‘Duo to tho laigo and unknown immigiation into Pinotown to iiinut labour require* 
meats it is impossible to givo a population estimate of any value and oonsoquontly no birth ox 
death rates are given tins yooi.’ 

‘ ‘Report of the Commiasioiiers sent out by His Majesty's Govornmont, to investigate the state 
of the S^tlements and Forts on tho Coasl of Aftica’, Papeta rdaivng to Afncan Forts, 1816, p. 129. 
The Commissioners proposed a nso of the sabines of the two surgeons fiom £360 to £600, and from 
£300 to £400 respectively (see ibid., p. 130). 

' Proce^vn^a, p. 604. An morease m the medical staff had already boon urged, for example, by 
Governor MocGaithy in his Dispatch of 26 June 1823 to Earl Bathuist (C.O 267, vol Iviii, No. 322) 
and by Dr. Barry m his statoments to the OommisBioneiB of Inquiry m 1826 (sco Papers rdaJting 
to Sierta Leona 1830, p. 66). 
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inhabitants get sick and die without the chance for life being given them .... The 
consequence is that the death rate is still constantly high, and the authorities take 
no means for efEeotuaJly rii-mi-mHliiTig it.^ 

But the ratio of Medical Oj£cers to population did not change. They 
numbered four in 1895. After the Proclamation of the Protectorate (1896) 
the medical staff was, of course, reinforced, though by no means in pro- 
portion to the extension of the area or the population. 

1900. The Medical staff consisted during the year of four Assistant Colonial 
Surgeons, for service m the Colony proper, five District Surgeons in the Protectorate, 
and m3^elf. In addition there were two medical men who were District Commis- 
sioners and who acted as District Surgeons durmg the greater part of their tune, 
making a total of twelve.^ 

1906. In ooncluduig what will m all probabihty be my last Annual Report on 
this Colony, I would venture to express the opmion that very considerable progress 
has been made m all directions m connection with the work of the Medical De- 
partment. 

When I arrived, in 1896, there were three medical officers m the service besides 
myself j there are now fifteen. Additional dispensaries have been opened, and 
regular visits are now paid to outlying and hitherto unvisited districts. 

The Colonial Hospital has been improved and extended, a maternity ward has 
been added, new quarters for the steuS have been built, a resident European matron 
has heen appointed, and the emoluments and conditions of service of the nursing 
stafE have been much improved. 

A Nursmg Home for Europeans, with tramed European nurses, was started in 
1899, and has been of the greatest value to the community. 

The greater port of the Lunatic Asylum has been rebuilt, medical officers have 
been stationed m diSerent parts of the Protectorate, and the natives show, by the 
moreasing numbers which attend, a great and growing appreciation of the benefits 
of European treatment.^ 

Progress, no doubt, had been conspicuous in the Colony, but in the 
Protectorate, which comprised about 94 per cent, of the total population, 
only a tiny proportion of the inhabitants had access to medical facilitieB. 

Korene District. Dr Ai’buoklo draws attention to the fact that the District 
Hospital is m the most sparsely populated part of the District, and consequently 
that the people do not derive the benefit that they might were it situated m a more 
thickly populated area. This is unfortunately true, and while it is to be regretted, 
yet the considerations of a centrally situated Head-quarters and the obligation on 
the part of the Government to provide medical attendance for government officials 
are more than a set-ofE agamst what is nevertheless a philanthropic suggestion.* 

Unfortunately, m several districts patrolbng for any purpose is not always 
possible, owing to local medical duties. Medical Officers m the Protectorate are 
now called upon to carry out the following varied duties as well as their ordinary 
purely medical work, viz. ; — 

(a) To patrol their diatncbs and instruct the natives m sanitation 

(b) To patrol for purposes of vaccmation. 

(c) To assist in the study of entomology. 

(d) To study the prevalence, etc., of such diseases as Syphilis, Leprosy, Sleepmg 
Sickness, etc. 

(e) To select and inspect sites for quarters and report on water supplies. 

(/) To make i^ecial study of blood-sucking fiics as to their prevalence and localities. 

^ Horton, West Afttcan Countries, p. 228. 

^ Principal Medical Officer Dr. Prout, Medical Bepoi ts 1900 and 1901, p. 3 

* Dr Prout, Medtcal Bepoit 1905, p 18 * Ibid. 1906, p 12 
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{g) To specially report on oach of these. 

(h) To act as Deputy District Coinmissioiiors 

Taking into considoration the various duties Modical Oillcors are now called upon 
to perform m connection with tlie practico of their jirofossion in the Protectorate, 
I think it is high time that they should bo coinplotoly exomxited from takmg any 
port in purely odmmistrative duties As to Deputy District Clotuniissionors’ duties, 
it now frequently happens that a Medical OiiLoer has to give up most of the timg 
that he could liave given, with much more benefit to tlie country, to some of the 
othei' and more oniigoiiisl subjects with which ho is expected to deal.^ 

Ill 1 910 two Siiiiitaiy Officers wore appointed, and there were in addition 
eighteen Medical Officers.® By 1914 number of Medioal Officers had 
risen to twenty -six.® During the l^^rst World War many Officers were 
seconded for Service with the Cameroons Expeditionary Forces or for other 
war services outside the Colony.^ Sanitary activities were confined more 
or less to the capital and oven there were scanty. Bosjutal facilities were 
unsatisfactory. 

1916. Freetown and Boiitho, tlio forinor tlio chief port in tho Colony of Biorra 
Looiie, the latter a port in the island of Rherbro, also includt'd in tho Colony, have 
all along practicslly formed tho Alpha and Oinoga of sanitary dovolopmunt, and it 
is not to bo wouderod at, as, apart from biMiig tho most important ports in oither 
Colony or Protoclorato, tho fluids availablo for sanitary roquiw'mont.s have not boon 
able to oxtiond much boyond thorn 

Houses imd comjioumls in Frootowii am inspected about onoo in five wiwiks, which 
IS not frequently enough . . . .“ 

When patiouts sufToruig from mluctious disc'asu luporl ut the Colonial Hospital, 
they are isolated in a small hut near, until tho diagnosis luis boon rlotermiiiod. This 
hut IS used for all cases oi: infectious disuasu and is totally inadoi|uato. There is 
only one (‘ompartrinonfi, and only oases of a similar nature can bo isolated ut Uie 
same time. . . . 

Tho oases art' removod to the Jiifectious Diseases tlosjut-al at Kissy on strotcliors 
which may or may not ho fly- and luosquito-j iroof ’ 

I’ho only Iiifeetious Diseases Hospital of iinportauco is f-luit os(.al)liKhod at Kissy, 
a very long journey from I^Yoetown, and it is ni such an unsatislaetory stato, the 
buildings being old, dilapidated mid ipute uiisuiU'd Cor iiifoo.fjous eiisos, tliat it is 
liai’rtly worthy ol tho name it boars. Otlior feature's ol the pliwie are i1.h association 
with tho Hospital fur Lneiirahles and its burial ground in tlu^ bush m tiie heart of 
the compound " 

In 1021 the medical stall' was still much depleted. It consisted oi 11 
European and 7 African Medical Officers as compared with 22 European 
and 3 African Modical Officers in 1914.® 

The Medioal Report for 1921 said. 

There is jirovibion for sixteen Public Vneoinators (or the Coloiiv ami Protootorate 
.... As a rlasM, tlioy jio unsatisfactory in that tlioy are for tho most part somi- 
illiterato, iiiu'oliablo and then- methods are crude in .sjiiie of attoiupts at caroful 
training 

^ Piincipal Medical Oflicor, McdiaU HpjhuI IH09, pp 10-11 

® Hee ibid J910, p. 3. ® See ibid lUlJ, p. .‘J 

‘ See ibid. 1015, p 3, lOlG, p 4; IU17, p 3, WJ8, p 3; 1019, p. 3 

® Ibul. 1016, p. 43 '' Und., p 46; see also ilnd , p, 06 

’ Ibid., p. 69 “ Ibid., pp 66-7. Roe also ibid 1981, p. 27. 

’ See ibid 1021, p 5 Thou* iias in dddiiiuii, .is m 1914, a samtaiy stati with one Modn’ftl 
OCdcer oi Health and 2 Sanilaiy OQicers. 

“ Ihiil.p 14. 
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In the greater part of Sierra Leone sanitary work is necessarily unorganized, 
without continuity and with little regular plan. Things are often done by one man, 
undone by the next ; some are keen on sanitation, others not, but usually, with the 
best of wills and energy, sanitation shows signs of amateurism At present it cannot 
be helped, one must look to a better future, resulting from a larger sanitary staff 
and better sanitary legislation.^ 

The financial condition of the Colony is so bad that it is useless recommendmg 
an3rtlung that will cost money unless it is absolutely necessary.^ 

In 1925 the medical staff was again enlarged,^ though not to pre-war 
level. A Lady Medical Officer (Dr. M. G. Blacklock) was appointed and 
medical inspection of schoolchildxen was introduced.^ This most necessary 
work proved to be quite successful.® 

1929. It is satisfactory to note that smee school medical inspection was instituted 
m 1926 there has been a gi'adual improvement in the health and sanitaay environ- 
ment of the children." 

A School Clinic was opened in ^Freetown on 19 February 1930,^ and 
the Medical Report for this year contained for the hrst tune a long, very 
mteresting chapter on the ‘ School Medical Service It appears that 1,621 
children were examined in Freetown, 1,050 in the rest of the Colony, and 
368 in the Protectorate, and that 1,619 children were treated in the {School 
Chnio. But sixteen months after the opening of the clinic the school 
medical service came practically to an end. 

1931 The financial stringency caused by the world-wide economic depression 
rendered necessary the abolition of the appointment of the Lady Medical Officer 
on the 17th June, 1931.' 

1938. No organised school medical service now exists in Sierra Leone. The School 
Medical Officer has not been replaced smee her retrenchment m 1032,^' as it is 
considered that under present conditions the services of any new medical officer 
are more urgently required in other spheres.^^ 

The medical and sanitary staff had in fact been reduced in the meantime 
also in other respects The number of Medical and Sanitary Officers had 
declined ffiom 30 in 1930 to 27 in 1931, 26 in 1932, 23 in 1933-5, and 21 
in 1936. It rose to 23 in 1937, and to 24 in 1938. It was in 1938 lower than 
25 years earlier, although the population had increased in the meantime, 
and although the inhabitants of the Protectorate, through the impact of 
European civilization, had become more exposed to certain diseases.^® Two 
quotations may illustrate the effects of the curtailment of staff and funds. 

1932. In the absence of adequate funds, directly due to the financial depression 
through which the whole world is passmg, it is impossible to envisage the carrying 
out of any important sanitary works.” 

1 Ibid., p 16. ' Ibid., p 27. 

' See ibid. 1925 , p. 1. * See ibid., pp. 2, 22. 

“ See ibid, pp. 68-60; 1926 , pp 20-2, 1927 , pp. 19, 90-2, 1928 , pp. 19-20, 93-6; 1929 , 
pp. 90-2. 

■ Ibid. 1929 , p 18 ^ See ibid 1930 , p 28 ® See ibid., pp 91-103. 

' Ibid. 1931 , p. 21. ” Should read 1931 “ Ibid 1938 , p 27. 

” It should be leahzed, furthermoTe, that the tasks of the Medical and Sauitaiy Officers had 
grown enormously in the meantime, through vaiious circumstances such as, for example, the 
development of mining 

Ibid. 1932 , p 44 See also, for example, ibid. 1931 , p 21 ; 1931 p. 37. 
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1938. The normal revenue of Governmont however is such that no large and 
comprehensive campaigns against the major ondomic diseases is possiblo without 
outside finn.Tifiin.1 assistance and such must ultimatoly bo provided.' 

For some years now I'outuie inspection of schools has been m aboyanco on account 
of lack of staff. It was ijossiblo however during the year to make an inspection of the 
sanitary circurastunccs of all tho Fmetown schools. . . It can bo said that with few 
exceptions tho siuiitary condition of tho schools was extronioly poor Tho buildings 
ai’o for tho most part in bad n*pair, poorly lighted and badly jihuuiod. Ovorci'owding 
is common and saiiitdiy oonvcmi'iicoH jioor m typo, msufliciuut and badly main- 
tainod Thci-o is httlo pmspi'ct of teaching tho oloinenls of hygiene to children so 
long as they liavo to bo educated in such deplorable siun.'oimdmgH. Hero agaui 
almost intolerable conditions hnvo to bo accepted because better cannot bo afforded 
from local resources ^ 

A matter of concern in connection with Protectorate hospitals is tho degree to 
which these institutions are ovorcrowdod. Most of these hospitals, which are all 
more or loss of a standard typo, wore designed for twelve beds but it is rare to find 
any of tliem with less than eighteen patieiif.M and some havo accommodated os 
many os twenty-six.® 

However, the outlook in 1038 was more promiHiiig. 

The re-creatien of the post of Keuior Health OlUcer, a post abolished some years 
ago us a moasiu'e of economy, is un iiiipurtant step towards laying tlu' foundations 
of a nioin satisfactory health service in tlio Protectorate. . . . An important port of 
hiR dutios will bo tho closor control and supervision of health conditions of native 
hibourers m milling areas. KitheHo this important ospoct of tho Health Services 
in tho Protectorate has not mcoived tho attention it should have and inspections 
havo boon too mfrequont. While some companies have shown ovory disposition to 
give tho housing of thc'ir labour the consideration it deservos, others have not shown 
the saino disposition to co-operato.* 

Fivetuwn and the (*olony continue to absorb an unduly high ])ropurtion of the 
total expcuditui’o on Medical and Health Horvicos but tlu' needs of the Pro- 
tectorate are now inceiviiig ginator consideration. Two now dispensaries worn 
openeil this year and two more are plaiuied for lu'xt yi'ar. Tho rooonstruction of 
tho Bontho Hospital is also to bo undertaken next yi'ar® and now wards will be 
built at tlu' hospitals at Bo and Pujehun That at Bo will bo of a temporary 
nature iiending a more oxtonsivo reeonstruction later Despite those liowovor the 
inadequacy of tho hospital fucihtios m tlin Protectorate arc only toe obvious and 
a dofimto programmo of expansion and iinprovoinent has boon drawn up and 
agreed to.** 

' Medtcnl TiejMittl938,ji.v ® Ibid., p vi. ® Ibid., p. 32 

' Ibid , p V. Seo also, foi oxamplo, ibid. 1934, p. 38 ; J937, p. 41 ; 1938, p]). 04-0 The devolop- 
ment of niiiioH in tho L’rotcuiorato is of ceiiqiamtivoly recent date. 'Phu Medical Itopoii for 1930 
buid (p 28) 'hitboito, with the exception of tho labonrors from tho Protoeterato oiiiploycd by 
tho Goveinmcnt and comincroial films, the shipping oompanioB huvo boon tho chief source of 
eiuploymoni of hiboui This yccir, over l,(K)0 labourers woro ongagod m operations commenced 
by tho Sierra Leuno Development Comiiany m connection with tho iron ore deposits at Marompa.’ 
Coloniai departs, 8i&iia Leone 1938, p. 35, slated ‘An avoiago number of 13,534 Afiicans was 
employed in mining and prospecting throughout the year and additional numbers wore engaged 
in such accessory services as police woi k, building and construction, etc ’ It is obvious that an 
important part of the duties of the new Senior Health Officer 'will bo tho closer control and super- 
vision of health conditions of native labouiers m mining areas’. But it is haid to consider at the 
same time his appomtmonl as ‘an important stop towards laying tho foundations of a more satis- 
factory health service m the Protcctoraio’ (with a territory about the sizo of Ireland and with 
about 12 million inhabitants). 

® Bonthe is aotually m tho Colony, but the hospital there is ‘in ofieut a Protectorate hospital 
both as regards type and the bulk of the population served by it’ {Medical ’Report 1938, p. 32). 

“ Ibid., p V. See also ibid., p. 32. 
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The Medical Report for 1939 said more cautiously that the programme 
‘has been submitted to Government and provisionally approved’,^ and 
the Governor, on 3 November 1942, said in the Legislative Council : 

In the course of my tours m the Protectorate it became obvious to me how much 
requires to be done as regards medical and health services and education. My pre- 
decessor, Sir Douglas Jardme, had realized this, but unfortunately the progress of 
the five-year plan for the improvement and extension of medical and healtli services, 
which was drawn up by his direction, has been seriously hindered by the impossibility 
of getting building materials or skiUed labour. Nevertheless the question has by no 
means been forgotten and a programme for providing better services will be activdy 
pursued when times are more propitious.^ 

A year later, on 29 November 1943, the Director of Medical Services 
stated in the Legislative Council: 

Priority is now being given to the provision of medical facilities in the Protectorate, 
where they are much more urgently required than m the Colony 

In the meantime the medical staff had been reduced considerably. 

1040. During the year three European Medical Officers wei-e released for military 
service with West African Troops operatmg in East Afirioa, one European Medical 
Officer retired on pension and one resigned from the service. A retired Senior Medical 
Officer was re-employed to fill one vacancy, and a local Medical Practitioner lias 
been engaged on contract to fill temporarily another of the vacancies. The Depart- 
ment is, however, three short of establishment which is a considerable proportion 
in a small Department.^ 

Malnutrition. The Medical Reports for a very long time dealt mainly 
with food shortages® and with outbreaks of beri-beri.® But once medical 
school inspection was introduced the reports began to deal with malnu- 
trition in general. 

1925. As judged from inspection there ap]pcars to be a considerable amoimt of 
mal-nutrition among these children [imder 12] '' 

1926 The staple food m Sierra Leone is nee. . . . The native diet here undoubtedly 
contains too great a proportion of carbohydrates and too little protem.” 

That the people are hvmg on a diet deficient of Vitamm A. is certain, that their 
diet is deficient m calcium is probable . . . * 

1927. That the diet of the general population of this country, as m other African 
countries, is deficient m certain substances has been pointed out by many authorities. 

1 Ibid 1939,^.15. 

^ Addtess ddtveted by Qovanoi Sit H. Stevenson m Legialaiive Council, 3 Nov. 1942, p 2 

* Legialaiive Council Debates, No I of Session 1943-4, p. 34. It should be noted, hoivever, that 
the tot^ cost m 10 years of the Medioal and Health Servioes sohemes approved for assistance 
under the Colonial Development and Wel&re Acts will be about £3 per head in the Colony and 
about 7s. in the Protectorate. 

* Mediad Repot 1 1940, pp. 1-2. See also ibid. 1941, pp. 1, 6; 1942, p 1; 1943, p. 1. 

’ See, for example, ibid 1906, p 13, 1909, p. 39, 1910, pp. 30, 38; 1917, p 36; 1919, 
pp 25-6. 

” See, for example, ibid. 1901, p 48; 1902, p. 24; 1910, pp. 10, 20, 31-2; 1911, p 9; 1912, 
pp. 8, 21; 1913, pp. 6, 20; 1919, pp 13, 22-3, 32, 1921, p 10, 1922, pp. 10, 69-66, 1923, pp. 9, 
62-61, 63-4, 87-8 , 1929, pp. 19, 23, 26; 1931, pp 12, 81-118; 1939, p. 1 ; 1940, pp 2-3 

’’ Ibid 1925, p 61 See also ibid. 1927, p 90; 1929, p. 91 ; 1930, p. 92 At an exammation of 
schoolchildren m 1930 it was ascertained that m Fieetown 13 4 per cent showed evidence of 
avitaminosis, m the rest of the Colony only 1 2 per cent , and in the Fioteotorate 3 1 per cent (see 
ibid. 1930, p. 99, and Review of Present Knowledge ofHutnan Nuttition in Sietra Leone, p. 29) 

’ Medioal Repot 1 1926, p. 23. ” Ibid , p. 57 See also ibid. 1927, pp. 29-32. 
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The effort to make up the deficiency by prescribing medioinoe containing such 
substances as vitamins seoms an eiqiensive and inadequate method of dealmg with 
the problem. The real solution would seom to be widespread education m vogetable 
culture, m poultry keeping and in sheep and goat farming.^ 

1929 Owing to the sparse population scattered throughout the Rrotoctorate, 
schools thoro consist largely of boarders and as a result of this a rather serious 
situation hos arisen. 

In somo mission schools a vague arrangoinont lias boon made by the miaflion 
outhonties with the local chiefs that the chief should supply food for the children 
and in return tho mission authorities will open and staff a school in the town. At 
some such schools tho children wore found to bo almost starving and at others the 
managers hod boon forced to send tho children homo as no food could be obtained 
for them.® 

1931. The normal native diet is probably suitablo and siifiiciont for non-wo rking 
persons, but for tho labourer working a normal bik hours a day it is liardly surScient.® 
. . . Uioso very early mfontile doatlis ore duo to congenital dobility, the result of 
maternal deficiency diet . . . Tho extraordinary provalonco of A.-avitiuninosis 
among pregnant women . . is siiDTiciont ovidonco of tho cliototic deficioncy and 

maternal depletion that goes on during pregnancy. Tlio liberal use of Oleum 
Morrhoeno and vitamin A concentrated with Mnrmite is very liolpfiil but cannot 
make up for the ill-feoding from which these womon suffor through ignorance and 
poverty.^ 

The Medical Reports called attention repeatedly to the increase in the 
number of patients attending for ayitaminosis the various hospitals and 
dispensaries.^ 


jm 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

221 

337 

466 

l,3U 

969 

2,IR6 

2,024 


The report for 1938 said: 

The general impression of the nutrition of the' jiooplo of this country is that m 
Tiu'ul areas of tho Protectorate it vai'ios from time to tinio and from xilaco to place 
but it may be said that in tho undisturbod tribal cominiinitins the diet is fairly 
satisfactory aud ovidonco of nialiiiitritiou is coinpnrntivoly rare. On tho other hand, 
in tho Colony proper, i c Erootown and tho adjacent villngos thoro is some evidence 
of mnhiutrition, tho rosiilt of qiiahtativo dofocts in tho diet, which arc caused by 
a combination of ignorance, poverty and an insuiTiciont supply of essential foods. 
Tho mam qnalitatiivo dofcciis in tho Colony diot arc nn insuHicioncy of protoin 
ospocially gooil class protom such ns meat and fish coiiplod with a deficioncy of the 
vitamin B coinplox, vitamin A and sulphur.® 

It is noteworthy that in the undisturbed tribal oommunities of the Pro- 
tectorate — ^though ‘ignorance’ there is certainly not less prevalent than 
in Freetown aud tlic adjacent villages which have been under European 
influence for a oeutiuy aud a half — the diet is fairly satisfactory. There 
is ample evidence that conditions are not so good in some areas of the 
Protectorate which are in closer contact with European civilization. It 
seems, moreover, that the diet was much more satisfactory also in tho 

^ Me&uxil Report 192'/, p 92 ® Ibid. 1929, p 92 " Oeneuh Repot 1 1931, p 14. 

* MeAwfA Report 1931, p. 64. See also ibid. 1931, p 68 

® See ibid 1933, p 10; 1931, pp. Si, 10-11; 1,935. pp 4, 9, 11, p. 10; 7.937', pp 5,10,12; 
1938, p 10. 

•> Ibid 1938, p n. 
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Colony before tbe advent of the Europeans. The Senior Medical Officer, 
Dr. E. J. Wright, said in 1937 in the smnmary of his very valuable R&oiew 
of Preamt Knowledge of Human Nutrition in Sierra Leone: 

In the 17th Century the people were of fine physique and lived on a mixed diet 
and apparently had sufficient animal food although m no great quantity. In the 
early and mid^ 18th Century it would seem that they still had a satisfactory diet, 
but towards the end of this period — 1792, the diet appeared to be wanting in 
onimail food. 

In the early and imddle 19th Century the diet was satisfactory, but towards the 
close of this period it was detenoratmg through lack of husbandry m the Colony. 

The present Century shewed that ben-ben was chiefly an institutional disease 
and was eradicated by attention to the balance and method of preparation of the 
diet. Goitre was found to be endemic ui the Kono and Komodugu districts of Sierra 
Leone but could not be defimtely attributed to lodme deficiency. School children 
were found to be suflermg m considerable numbers from malnutrition. . . . The 
present dietary of the people is ... ill balanced with an undue proportion of carbo- 
hydrate resultmg m malnutrition and disease.^ 

The Second World War which removed tens of thousands of people from 
their native homes in the Protectorate increased considerably the incidence 
of malnutrition. 

1941. The large mcrease of population and the demands for local produce on the 
port of His Majesty’s Forces m Freetown has caused not only a nse m prices but 
also a shortage of protective foodstufCs for civilian needs with ^e result that there is 
defimte evidence of on mcrease in nutritional defects. This has particularly aflected 
mothers and small children among whom there has been more ill health than usual.^ 

1942 While there has been no notable increase in avitammosis during the past 
twelve months, the incidence of the condition still remains considerably higher than 
it was before the outbreak of war.* 

Referring to the large number of neo-natal deaths in Freetown, recent 
medical reports said ‘ 

... a considerable number of them, and also still births, may be ascribed to 
malnutrition of the mothers * 

Smallpox. Dr. Winterbottom said that "the Small Pox, from the con- 
current testimony of authors’, is a disease 'supposed to have originated in 
Africa’. 

However just these speculations may be, it is certain, that at the present day, 
the small-pox is so for from bomg endemical on the western coast of Afnoa, on the 
wmdward part of it at least, tliat it is always imported thither by Europeans. . . . 
It is about twelve years since its last appearance m the river Sierra Leone, or on the 
BuUom shore. It was very fatal m the higher branches of the river Sierra Leone, 
m the year 1773, and about seventeen years ago it appeared in the river Sherbro, 
where it proved very fatal, especially to old people.® 

^ Beview, pp. 43-4. As regards the detenoiation of the diet among the Creoles, see Medical 
Eepmt 1909, pp 60-1 

® Appendix to Address ddivered by Oovernor Su H. G. Stevenson, Legislative Council, 4 Kov 1941, 
p. 10. * Ibid 3 Nov. 1942, p 11 * Medical Report 1942, p. 6; 1943, p. 6. 

® Wmterbottom, vol u, p. 132. Referring to ‘the general health of the Colony darmg the last 
three years’ the Repoit of the Directms of the Siena Leone Company, submitted 26 Mar. 1801, said 
(p 27) ‘The smaJl-pox has twice appeared m the Colony, though without its usual degree of 
malig nity A great part of the Colomats caught the infection, but only three died ’ See also 
Macaulay’s Journal, 14 Sept. 1798, Enutaford, pp. 209-10. Regarding a severe epidemic in 1817 
see Missionaiy Register 1817, pp 262, 486, and Twdfth Report of African Institution 1818, p. 52. 
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Wlieu Staff Surgeon Dr. Fergusson and Colonial Surgeon Dr. Aitkin, 
ffoth stationed in Freetown, were asked in 1841 hy tlio Select Committee 
‘Has the small-pox made much ravages among the natives of the adjoin- 
ing country of late years ? ’ they aiiswei’ed: 

Dr. ForgusHon. Thuro have boon tliroe opulemio vinilaiioiin of it in the last 
10 years ; tlu? ravages on otxoli ocnosion wore groat.' 

Dr Aitkin. Yos, in 1837 and 1830.'*' 

The report on the Blue Books for 1881 and 1882 said: 

An outbreak of small-pox oceuwod in tho dry and onrly portion of 1 882, during 
which period thoro wera sonio 1 18 adnussions to tho Hmall-pox hospital, and the 
mortality for tho wholo yoai* (1882), was 22 J por cent, of tho odiuissions. 

But for tho energy of tho Sanitiuy Department in (iiiding and inpoituig coses, 
and thoir subsequent sldlful treatment, there is no doubt a larger porcontago would 
havo boon rocordod. 

Tho Colonial Burgoon, Dr. W. Humo Hart, lu his annual report says: — 

‘Bmall-pox has mado frightful ravages in this Colony, porsons attacked with the 
confluent fonn raioly recover, and those who Imvo not boon properly treated for 
a mihlor form boar lifo-loug soars on thoir faces. TIioho scars I have observed in 
every village in the Timinajioo country, and they roprosoiit many deaths nmnn^ 
tho less favoured vietuns of this soourgo.’ 

Furthor on ho adds — 

‘Fi*om tho way it is oonstontly incurring it would soom to bo a disoaso ondemio, 
and subject to frequent exautahation, rather than an opidumie viHii.or to this Colony.’® 

Devastating epidemics occurred apparently in tho Koiuadugu District in 
the early years of this century. The Medical Officer of tho District said 
in his report for 1909: 

Thoro wi>ro 443 vaccumtionHiiorformoil .... This number is only about ono-tenth 
of tbo uiunbor that sliould bo vaceiiuitud yearly, oxcopt that tho district is, owing to 
the appolluig opuU'inics of from 4 iu 0 years ago, more jirotootod than other districts 
m tho Protocturote. Coming from tlio Mondi or Timno ooiintry one notices what 
a niiioli gmaior proportion of Kuranko.s, Liiubas, and Yalunkns oro pook-markod. 
Tho loiigiT dry-soasoii, acuouipunu'd by strongor winds, is jirobably a causo of groatei 
frequenoy of Sniall-pox in this district than m the country near tho sea.® 

The last severe ontbroak of smallpox in Freetown took place in 1906,® 
but many more or less serious epidemics have been reported from else- 
where, particulai'ly in 1915—17® and 1932—5. Little is known about the 
incidence of the disease at the earlier outbreaks, but detailed figures of 
notified cases and deaths have been published for the last one."' 


Gases 

Deaths 

1932 

1933 

193i 

1935 

1936 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

998 

2,378 

2,333 

1,599 

391 

20 

288 

313 

259 

61 


' Report from Committee on West Coast of Afiica, Part II, p. 358 
® Ibid., p. 368. See also footnote 4 to p. 110 above. 

* Colontd Possessions Reports 1881-3, pp. 176-0. 

* Medical Report lOOSt-p.S'!. See also ibid. 2007, p. 24. 

® See ibid. 1905, pp. 6, 14-15. 

* See ibid. 1915, pp 6, 7, 46; 1916, pp. 6, 26-6, 29-30, 48-9, 68; 1917, pp. 6, 31, 34-7, 64-6. 
See ibid. 1932, p. 80 ; 1933, p. 37 ; 1934, p 33; 1935, p. 37 , 1936, p. 39. It should be realized, 

of oourae, that not all cases and deaths were notified, see ibid. 1932, p. 36. 
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There is no evidence that smallpoz in any period has claimed an exces- 
sive number of victims in Sierra Leone, and at least since 1905 there was 
apparently no severe outbreak over a very wide area. It is doubtful, on 
the other hand, whether the incidence of the disease has decreased in the 
course of the last generation. The reason for this lack of progress in 
recent times is probably the failure of extending systematic vaccination 
outside Freetown. In 1009-13 the number of vaccinations performed 
(including Freetown) averaged 8,512 or about 6 pm: 1,000 of the population. 
But the Medical Bepoits of that period do not suggest that the numbers 
of vaccinations were considered to be too low.^ La 1914: and 1915 the 
vaccinations, owing to the depletion of the medical staff, numbered only 
6,032 and 6,880 respectively. In October 1915 there occurred an epidemic 
*of somewhat serious dimensionB’, but the Acting Principal Medical 
Officer thought that through a temporary increase in vaccinations started 
several months after the outbreak the situation could be saved. 

Vigorous measuras were teJcen to vaccinate the population, and isolation and 
disinfection carried out systematioBJly. Unfortunately, the infection has spread, 
but the disease is in a very mild form, and this feature, added to the extensive 
vaccination, which is being earned on up to date of writing this report,' will ensure 
comparative freedom for some years.' 

But the hopes of a comparative freedom for some years were not ful- 
filled. In 1916 *the disease was prevalent in most parts of the Protec- 
torate’, and the medical authorities at last realized that systematic and 
constant vaccination on a vast scale was needed. 

. . . the outbreak was sufBoiently serious to enforce compulsory vaooination in 
some areas, and the figures for vacoination results in the year under report ore 
gratifying to a degree. The effort to vaccinate the entire population is being 
pushed to the utmost by provision of extra Vaccinators, both for the Colony and 
Protectorate. 

A system of training Protectorate natives to vaccinate among the people of their 
own tribes has been started, and greater success is anticipated than m sending 
strangeis among them.' 

The number of vaccinations rose in fact to 87,706 in 1916 and to 
106,988 in 1917.^ The number of native vaccinators was increased from 
1 in 1915 to 8 in 1917, and to 16 in 1919,* and ‘the scheme suggested 
by the Governor, for the selection and training of young men from the 
more important native tribes in the Protectorate to work among their 

^ Yaccmation ‘was kept up fairly regularly during the year in the Coloiiy and Froteotorate* 
(ibid. 1909 , p. 8) Vaooination ‘was oamed on fitiily regularly during the year throughout the 
Colony and Protectorate’ (ibid 1910 , p. 8). 

' The report was dated 22 May 1016. * Ibid. 1915 , p. 7. ' Ibid. 1916 , p. 6. 

' It should be noted, however, that 33,685 of the vaooinationB of 1016 were performed in Free- 
town. 'Although these figoies appear to be high, there ore still a large number of unvaccinated 
persona to be seen in the town’ (ibid., p. 68). Compulsory vacoination, therefore, was apparently 
not very effective in Freetown though the vast majority of the people were vacomated. In the 
xemainder of the Colony and m the Fioteotorate where nearly all oases ooouired (m Freetown 
there were only 09 oases with 12 deaths) the number of vaoomations was 54,020 or less than 4 per 
cent, of the population. The number of vaoomations in Freetown has apparently not been pub- 
lished separately for 1917. 

' See ibid. 1917 , p. 54; 1919 , p. 63. 

S 
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own people’ seemed also to achieve good results. There were at first 
only six. 

. . . this number was gradually incroaaod until thu'leon in all lind been trained and 
returned to their various countries, tlio salaries of these youtlis, togetlier with the 
oost of increased lymph supply and the provision of uniforms, entailing a consider- 
able augmentation of the ostiinato for the year, but tlio good work done by them-- 
they are mostly sons of chiefs — ^lias justified their soloction and appoiutinent . . . .’i 

But from 1918 on the number of vacoinations dropped every year until 
in 1920 it amounted to only 20,672 (including Ji^reetown). Even in 1921 
‘when Smallpox became epidemic in the City’® (Freetown) the total 
number of vaccinations rose to not more than 35,989 (including 14,708 
in Freetown) ; it dropped to 21,617 in 1923, and averaged 11,729 in 1924- 
31. The rnam cause for the breakdown of tho vacoinatiou sorvice was the 
destruction of tho organization built up in 1916-19. The Medical Reports 
said: 

1921. Tlierc is provision for sixioou Public Vaccinators for tho Colony and Pro- 
tectorate ■ tlireo ore usually stationed in Freetown, tho roinaiudor at iiontiie and in 
the Protectorate. As a class, they aro unsatisfactory m tliat Uioy ore for the moat 
part semi-illiterate, unreliable, and thoir methods ai-o crude iii spite of attempts at 
careful troimng. Tho attempt was made to tram Protooiorato natives and station 
them ui the districts from which they came, but tho candidates do not ijossess the 
standard of education required for carrying out vucemation aiul supervision of 
outbreaks of Smallpox. It is hoped that boitei* provision will sotin l)o made for carry- 
ing out those important public hoalth fuiiotiuns.^ 

1922. Iteferenco was mode m tho last annual luport to the failure of tliu scheme 
for traming Protectorato youtlis to bo public vaccinators. Approval was given 
during tlie year to abolish os soon as possible the rank of vacematur, oxoopt in Free- 
town, and transfer this work to the sanitary inspectors. For this reosou provision was 
mode to inoi'caso the ostablialunoiit of sanitary inspootors from twouty-four to 
thirty m 1923. The staff of vaccinators was roilucod from sixtoon to i»ight at tho end 
of the year.* 

1923. Tho staff of vaccinators . . - was abolishod at tho ond of tho year, with the 
exception of one post m Freetown, bi future vacoinatiou will bo carried out by 
H n.nitji.iy in^octors, and it is hoped that tlus ohango besides offoctmg a coimidorable 
saving, will lead to incroased efficiency 

1924. Owing to tlie abolition of specially appointed vaccinators in the Protec- 
torate, the number of vaccinations durmg tho last two years stiows on apparent 
falling off. Vaccination is now being carried out more officioiitly and under close 
supervision by somtai'y uispectors and dispensers, mid every effort is ix'ing made 
to mcreose the amount done.* 

Tlie meaning of the last comment is not clear. The faUing off in the 
number of vaccinations was not ‘apparent’ but real, and the ])roi)ortion 
of unsuccessful and of not inspected vaccinations remained higli. 



1922 

1923 

192J 

Vaccinated . 

26,448 

21,617 

9,630 

Successful 

9,796 

10,294 

4,926 

Unsuccessful 

6,302 

4,200 

2,062 

Not injected 

10,361 

6,967 

2,669 


^ Medical Sepott 1917, p. B4. 
* Ibid. 1932, p. 21. 


* Ibid. 1921. p. 17. 
“ Ibid. 1923, p. 17. 


» Ibid., p. 14. 

* Ibid. 1924, p. 21. 
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The new system may have effected a considerable saving, but the num- 
ber of vaccinations for many years was so low that it is doubtful whether 
the money spent on vaccinations outside Freetown was not wasted alto- 
gether. By 1931 the total number of vaccinations (including Freetown) 
had dropped to 8,391. In 1932, when after a lapse of ten years a severe 
outbreak occurred, the number of vaccinations jumped to 266,147. About 
11 per cent, of the population of the Protectorate were vaccinated in that 
year. However, the Assistant Director, Health Service, realized that this 
was not enough. 

. . . although the epidemic has now passed away, security can be achieved only 
by the contmuonce of a vigorous campaign of vaccination, while inunumty from 
mass infection can be expected only when 1,000,000 people have been so vaccinated, 
and thereafter on annual figure of 60,000 has been maintained to cope adequately 
with the natural mcrement of hfe.^ 

But no such vigorous campaign was initiated, and although the epi- 
demic spread considerably in 1933 and 1934 the number of vaccinations 
dropped to 57,141 and 53,827, and the Medical Report for 1934 said: 

In the absence of a definite extensive and expensive anti-smallpox campaign 
wliich would have cost at least £30,000 over a penod of five years, and which in these 
tunes of financial depression could not be justified, the activities of the Health 
Department were concentrated on those centres of infection which occurred among 
the mam routes of traffic and which therefore were calculated seriously to affect or 
to impede the normal course of trade. It is to be expected that the disease will now 
soon bum itself out, and that the normal annual vaccinations performed will serve 
to prevent all but the sporadic oases which will continue to occur in the more remote 
districts, or m those areas where the people fiee &om vaccination.* 


Table 31. Vacciruitiona against Smallpox, Sierra Leone, 1909-39^ 


Year 

Total 

Tear 

Free- 

town 

Else- 

where 

Year 

Free- 

town 

Else 

where 

1909 

7,443 

1916 

33,685 

54,020 

1928 

3,441 

10,512 

1910 

6,636 

1917 

106,088 

1929 

2,449 

8,460 

1911 

8,432 

1918 

63,700 

1930 

6,336* 

7,179 

1912 

10,778 

1919 

47,702 

1931 

2,039 

6,352 

1913 

9,371 

1920 

26,072 

1932 

82,618* 

183,629 

1914 

6,032 

1921 

14,708 

21,281 

1933 

2,118 

66,023 

1915 

6,880 

1922 

26,488 

1934 

6,386 

48,442 



1923 

21,617 

1936 

13,498 

30,811 



1924 

9,636 

1036 

8,448 

21,634 



1926 

10,367 

1937 

21,622 

16,330 



1926 

5,660 

8,109 

1938 

30,173 

19,308 



1927 

4,240 

9,149 

1939 

28,898 

33,312 


^ See Jlfedical liep(»t2909, p.8, 1910, p.8;191i,p.8;29i6,pp. 6, 68; 1913, p. 54; 1920, -p. 16; 
1921, p. 22 ; 1924, p. 21 ; 192S, p 19 ; 1926, p. 17 ; 1927, p. 16 ; 1928, p. 16 ; 1929, p 16 ; 1980, pp 21, 
93 , 1981, p. 22 ; 1982, p. 81 ; 1988, p. 37 ; 1984, p. 33 ; 1935, p. 37 ; 1986, p. 39 ; 1987, p. 37 ; 1988, 
p. 26; 7939, p. 3. 

* This figure may molude a number of voooinationB of children m rural schools of the Colony. 

* The figures given m Medical Repot 1 1982 (pp 34, 38, 81) are quite confused and oontrodictoiy. 
The figure of 82,618 evidently comprises a number of vaccmations performed outside Freetown, 
and the same is probably also true of the figures for the following years. 


^ Ibid. 1932, p. 38. 


* Ibid. 1984, p. 33. 
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Actually the annuaJ vaccinations in 1935-8 averaged only 40,456, of 
which 18,435 were performed in Freetown. In 1939, when there were 
some outbreaks in mining areas, the total number of vaccinations rose to 
62,210, including 28,898 in Freetown.^ 

Thus very little has been done to render the people outside Freetown 
immuno from smallpox. The Prindpal Medical Officer, in his report for 
1907, had stated with regard to the York District: 

There was no outbreak of Sinall-pox during the yoar, and there was no vaccination 
performed.® 

The policy of the Medical Department has not (thaugod essentially 
since. 

Malaria. Thirty years ago the Principal Medical Oflicor cx])rosscd the 
opinion that this disease was waning, particularly in Freetown,^ but these 
expectations were not falffilcd. 

1020. Nearly a quarter of a century after tlie oauRo of Malaria woh diucovored, 
Freetown is still very nialanous, and yet, tlioro can bo no doubt that the complete 
aboliliion of malaria in the town ia ptvfoctly feasible. Against the cost of siioli on 
undertaking has to bo considered the capitalised cost of labour and material now 
being expended on temporary moasiuros.^ 

Freetown is very malarious still to-day, and recent medical reports 
suggest that conditions in the country as a whole are far from improving. 

1932. Malai'ia ia undoubtedly the greatest prodisposing factor in the mortality 
and morbidity rates amongst ohildron throughout the whole Colony and Protec- 
torate : and in tho adult it plays a prominent part on its own occoimt but ohiolly 
as an inllucnco m lowormg rosistonco to other diseosos.'* 

1936. Amongst tho general populace malaria shows a marked increase . . . 

1036. The moidonce of malaria is about tlio soino [as in 193.6J 

1937. Malai'ia stdl holds prido of pluco and thoro has bt'oii an iiivi'oaso of over 
2,000 coses.® 

1038. There has been a considerable inoroaso in tho munbor of cases of malaria . . . .' 

Among all tho problems that the Public Health Service is faced with in those parts 
malaria easily continues to take first plaoe.^® 

Inadequate funds and inadequate knowledge of local conditions ore 
apparently tho main reasons why the fight against malaria has failed so 
far. 

... in the light of modern knowledge of malaria control any exioiisivo anti- 
larval mooBuros arc at present economically impo&siblo. . . . Further research into 
the local malaria problem is essential before any largo expenditure could bo con- 
templated.'^ 

' Tho total numhora of vaccinatinna have not been publiahod amco 1030, but tho Governor 
stated m November 1044' ‘Smallpox baa been provalont binco March. It waa 6ist notified in tho 
Pujebun Distnot ; it appears to have aproad to KaOahun, Konme and Kono diatriotH, with aporadio 
outbreaks in other areas. Additional staff was despatched to tho Proiootorato and approximately 
173,902 vaooinations were performed ’ {Adireaa delivered by Sir Hubert Stevenson tm the Legislatm 
Council, 7 Nov. 1944, p. 19.) 

* Medical Repoft 1907, p. 26. * See ibid. 1911, pp. 6-6, 9 ; 1012, p. 7. 

* Ibid, mo, p. 19. ® Ibid. 1932, p. 31. * Ibid. 1935, p. 4. 

' Ibid. 1936, p 6. ■ Ibid. 1937, p. 6. ® Ibid. 1938, p. 10. 

Ibid., p. V. See also ibid 1939, p 2, and Appe^iae to Address dehvered by Governor Svr H. 0. 

Stevenson in the Legtalative Oovnctl, 3 Nov. 1942, p. 11. 

" Medical Report 1939, p. 2. 
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Leprosy. Cases of this disease have been noticed and described by many 
medical officers in the course of the last 160 years, but the number of 
patients treated has been small throughout and little is known still to-day 
about the actual incidence. I shall first give some quotations from medical 
reports published in the course of the last decades. 

1907. Eaballa District. Leprosy was . . . found to be fairly common in the 
district .... 

I stnctly advised Chiefs not to keep a case of leprosy in the towns.^ 

1908. Protectorate. Leprosy seems to be on the increase, and it may be necessary 
to found Leper Colonies to treat and control these patients.^ 

Moyamba District. Looking back over a period of some ten and a half years 1 £nd 
evidence of this disease having made extensive inroads amongst the aboriginal 
population. . . . I . . . have advised them [Chiefs] to establish L^er Reservation 
Colonies. Some such scheme is, I am persuaded, urgently required for as matters 
are at present the afflicted mate with the healthy, and it is not unusual to see children 
of quite tender years with early signs of this disease.^ 

1910. From the observations of the Medical Offloers, this [leprosy] seems to be 
moat prevalent in the Korene and EabeUa districts,* in both of which several oases 
were met with during patrols. In every instance advice was given as to the necessity 
for segregation, which the Chie& promised to follow.* 

1911. From the observations of Medical Offlcers, this disease does not seem to be 
on the increase in Sierra Leone.* 

1912. It is possible that a serious attempt at the segregation of lepers on a larger 
scale than is at present attempted would disclose a much wider distribution of the 
disease than is apparently sui^eoted m Sierra Leone.^ 

1913. Within the Colony the segregation of Lepers is compulsory; but . . . such 
compulsory segregation is purely nominal, as the majority of them escape after 
a few days, whilst m the Protectorate segregation is not enforced either by the 
Government or the Native Adnnniatration. 

The whole subject is at present imder consideration.* 

1914. ... I am m favour of compulsory segregation, and I think it ought be 
carried out, partly by means of local settlementB in the more infected areas and 
partly by means of a central settlement near Freetown . . . .* 

1916. Apart from the authority which the Governor has under the Prisons 
Ordmance to remove a case of leprosy from a prison to a ho^ital for incurables or 
other suitable place, there is no legislation whatever on the subject, and lepers cannot 
be brought under any kmd of restraint, unless they are agreeable to it, which few, 
except very advanced cases, are ; but something should be done for the protection 
of the general pubhc . . . .^* 

Freetown. Leprosy m all stages is frequently met with. On account of the 
difficulty of guardmg these cases at the leper hospital, isolation of all oases has not 
been possible.^^ 

1917. Leprosy, while not uncommon in this country, is a disease which could be 
brought under reasonable control by gettmg the chiefs and people interested m 
what seems to me to be the simplest means of preventing its transmission to other 
members of the commumty, namely by makmg the chiefs and headmen responsible 
to report to the District Commissioners the appearance of all cases of the disease 
m their towns (they can all recognise it) and by compelling them to provide, a short 

^ Medical Officer, KabaJla, Medical Sepott 1907, p. 24. See also ibid. 1908, p. 3G. 

* Ibid. 1908, p 11. ’ Medical Officer, Moyamba, ibid,, p. 31. 

* For Karene Distnot, see also Sdectionafrom Colontdl Medical Reportafor 1898 and 1899, p. 391. 

* Medical Report 1910, p. 10. See also ibid., pp. 34, 36. 

* Ibid. 1911, p. 0. ’’ Ibid. 1912, p. 8. 

* Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1914, p. 7. 

Ibid. 1916, p. 48. “ Ibid., p. 68 


* Ibid. 1913, p. 6. 
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diataaoe outside tho town, proper ucoouunodatioii for tliu patiuutH, mul the requisite 
amormt of food and clothing. . . 

But neither this ‘simplest’ plan nor compulsory sogi-egatioii through 
medical authorities \^as carried out. 

1921. Tlifi some two casos aro niill in tlie ICissy lepor ward '■* Othor casos under 
treatment wore two prisoners in Einoiowu, four noted by tiio Modioal Officer, 
Moyamba, live by the tjeniur Medical Ollicur, Bontiio, witli one dt'atli and two others 
elsewhere by Disponsors. Tho lost nanuKi officor renuirks ‘ Liqirosy is prevalent’ 

The Medical Report for 1930, in an historical survey on leprosy in Sierra 
Leone, says that ‘the treatment of leprosy on modern lines was started 
in 1922 by Dr. Cummings at Kissy’.* The reports for 1922 and 1923 
relate: 

Tlifi lepers, two in nvunbor, hml a clionge in tlieir usiul experience. Active treat* 
ment was started m tlui lost quarter of the year on botli these patii'iits. . . 

It IS hoped that when tho natives begin to I'calisse tiiat the new inetiiuds of treat- 
ment hold out promise of cum they wdl bruig then* eases mere retuhly to the viu'ious 
dispensaries, as lias already haiqKniod in India, and that in time n»al progress will 
be made m the eradication of this diseosu.^ 

But progress at first was very slow. 

1924. Twenty -live new cases were reported during tho year. Of those only live 
could be persuaded to submit to any treatmont and all tlieso live ubscondod after 
only one injection of Moogrol or Gorli seod oil. One nodular easu rumuinhig from 
1923 continued to do woll on Moogrol.^ 

In 1926-8 the numbers of cases z^poried from all statious worn 68, 43, 
80, and 129 respectively.^ In the latter year the Medical Department 
began to realize that the situation was more serious than had been thought. 

1928. During the year Professor Blacklock completed a survey of diseosoB in the 
Nortliern Province of the Proiootorato. Hu roportod tliat 183 casus of leprosy 
wore seen .... 

Up to the pmsont information as to tho pruvalunco of leprosy in Sioira Leone 
has boon lunited, but, in view of Professor Blocklock’s roiiort, it must now bo con- 
sidered to bo a disease of groat impoitanco mvolving a piublem which will liavo to 
be dealt with. 

As Professor Blooklock says m his report — ‘although it would bo proiuuture to 
endeavour to assess tho total amount oi leprosy existing, it is clear tliut tlie number 
of lepors must bo very largo.’® 

Bocommondation. Pi'ovisiou fur lepor settloinonts for the Colony and Protectorate. 
These are necessary to copo with tho inoixiased number of lepers coming forward for 
treatment.^ 

1929. Owing to tlio setting u]) of clinics for this disuose, and the propaganda work 
corned out by Professur Bluoklock during his survey ol disease in tlio Piutectorate 
many more cases are presenting thouisolves for tmatment. It ih dillieult, however, 

^ Senior Sanitary Officer, Medied Report 1917, p. 54. 

® The numbera of lepers segregated in the Kisay ward at the end of the years 1012-20 were 3, 
2, 1, 2, 2, 4, 3, 3, and 2 reapeotively (see Medical Report 1913, p. 25 ; 191S, p. 20 ; 1910, p. 26 ; 1917, 
p. 28; 1918, pp. 38-9; 1919, p 16; 1921, p 23) Tho nunibeis who eauapod wuiu nearly equal to 
the munberB ^ new admiasionB, but m 1921 and 1922 none were admitted and none escaped. 

® Ibid. 1921, p. 23. * Ibid. 1930, p. 39. 

® Ibid. 1922, p. 19. • Ibid., 1923, p 21. 

’ Ibid. 1924, p. 0. » See ibid. 1925, p. 8; 1920, p. 7; 1927, p. 17 ; 1928, p. 7. 

® Ibid., pp. 18-17. “ Ibid., p. 22 
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to induce them to stay long enou^ to derive much benefit &om treatment, and 
a hint as to the formation of a settlement has been sufficient to cause the whole 
attendance at a clinic to vanish.^ 

A scheme for the establishment of a leper settlement in the Colony and one in 
each Provmce of the Protectorate has had to be postponed for finaTinial reasons.^ 

1930. L^rosy oases are presenting thems^ves for treatment in increasmg 
numbers . . . 

In Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, there exists a huger amoimt of leprosy 
than is realized or returned in the AnTnia.! Medical R^ort.* 

Leprosy under section 43 paragraph 7 of the Public Health Ordiuance, is a notifi- 
able disease and under section 63 the Sanitary Authority ban power to remove to 
and detain a case m a suitable place. From the earhest times leprous cases have 
been received into the Kissy Hospitals and since 1910 males only in a ward set apart 
in the Male Infirmary. There is however no means available to force t.bam to stay 
m, and the few cases sent in by the Sanitary Authority go away whenever it pleases 
them.® 

Funds do not at present permit of the estabhshmont of farm-colonies for lepers 
where adequate treatment and supervision could be given.® 


From 1931 on the number of cases treated decreased again 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 






1938 

In-patients . 

21 

26 

24 

21 

19 


■^3 

23 

■19 

13 

21 

Out-patients . 

108 

418 

497 

272 

223 


mm 

222 

dI 

113 

118 


1931. Leprosy shows a marked reduction in new cases reporting for treatment . . . . 
This IS no mdication of any reduction in the mcidenoe of the disease. There has been 
less traveUing by Medical Officers, and the disappointing results of the treatment 
has undoubtedly affected the attendance of many sufferers.® 

1932. Cases r^orted in 1932 again show a decrease .... Here n gfl-in the figures 
do not indicate the prevalence of this disease, and in Sierra Leone chiefs have so 
not set up those leper villages which are to be found m any other Colony in West 
A&ica. It IB thus somewhat impossible to estimate the extent of leprosy in the 
Protectorate, but it would be safe to estimate that its percentage would not fall 
much below that of Northern Nigeria, both countries being inhabited by people who 
in the far distant past sprmg imm the parent tree, whose climates are similar, and 
whose habits are m the mam the same.® 

1934. A leprosy survey has been commenced and reliable figures should be avail- 
able early m 1936. Until those figures are available it would be unwise to Tnalfw any 
further statements as to the incidence of the disease, but it is known to be spreading 
in the Colony cmd the Protectorate.^® 

1036. The leprosy survey which was commenced in 1936, and which was oon- 
tmued throughout the year, has now been completed. The figures which have been 
submitted from the various districts show that there are, approximately, 3, 600 known 
oases of leprosy m tlie Colony and Protectorate. The question of leper settlements 
is now under consideration, and it is hoped that defimte progress will be r^orted 
in the next annual report. 

^ Ibid, 1929, p 7. See also ibid., p. 33* ‘After one or two visits the majority are never seen 
again, disappointed perhaps in not having been speedily cured No lasting good will be done with 
such patients until proper colonies or tieatment centres aie started m the respeoture districts and 
dose to tribal groups.' 

® Ibid., p. 16. « Ibid, mo, p. 22. < Ibid., p. 40. 

•Ibid. ® Ibid., p. 22. 

’ See ibid. 1928, p 66; 1929, p. 69, 1930, p. 72; 1931, p. 49; 1932, p. 68; 1933, p. 61; 1934, 
p. 63 ; 1935, p. 68 ; 1936, p. 61 ; 1937, p. 61 ; 1938, p. 44. ® Ibid. 1931, p. 11. 

" Ibid. 1932, p. 13. “ Ibid 1934, p. 11. « Had. 1935, p. 10. 
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1936. During tho yonr Dr. E. Mnir, Medical Rtusn^fcary to tho BritiMh Empire 
Loprosy Relief Asaociation, vjHitod the Colony and nn(l(^Tionk a l.our of inapoction. 
Dr. Muir put forward several miggostioiiB which are Indng enihodied in tho Leper 
Sottltvmonts which arc now uiidtw conBuloration. Sovernl VuTanu>imt Chiefs liave 
expressed thoir willingnoss to assist in tho erection of theso Bi^ttloineiits and two are 
being proceedcwl with at once.*' 

1937. Two leper sottlomenta have Ih'ou comineiieed in tho Kouthem Province. 
Ct is propowid to run these sotiloinentH on a tribal basis so as t.o isolate the infections 
cases in tho various distriets. If tlioso settlements are a siieci’ss it is hoped to con- 
siderably extend tho tribal sottlomonts in tho near futun\® 

Tlie re])orts for 1938-4.3 do not indicate Unit t-hoso sotitloinontH have 
over boon put into operation.® 3’ho leprosy Hiirvoy of 1 93r>-fi revealed 
approximately 3,900 known caaea. If tho poreont{i|j;o of lopora does 'not 
fall much below that of Northern Nigeria’ the aetnal ininibor of lepera in 
Sierra Loono would bo at least 10,000. It is iiroliably much higher. 

The Medical Report for 1928 had atated that loprnay ‘inuat now be 
considered to be a diaoaso of groat importaneo involving a problem which 
will have to bo dealt with ’. It has not as yot boon dealt with. 

Infant Mortalitff. ’Pho H])ocial mortality of infants was apparently not 
discussed in oilicial documents ])rior to tho last dcitado of tho ninotoonUi 
century. The census report for 1891 stated that ‘the mortality among 
infants in this Colony is very great*.* But this was probably, at least so 
far as the territory outside Freetown is oonoornod, a more guess. The 
data jGcom Freetown for 1897-1941® ore summarised in Tables 29, 30, 32, 
and 33. The Medical Department, for a long time, a])parontly did not 
realize that the rates computed by relating registered infant deaths to 
registered births grossly overstated infant mortality, siiKso birth registra- 
tion was much more incomplete than death registration. 

1897. ... by for tho largor number [of tho 200 doailis iiudor 5 ynorsl toko place 
at tho age of 12 monthn or undor, namoly 235 .... Tho births in Frootown iiniountod 
to 687, which thus givo us on infantile mortality of 40()*K to cviuy thousand births 
during tho yoar. If wo remembor tliat in addition to this thorn worn 37 slill-births, 
which oro not rogistorod at all,' wo gam an idoa of tho nnormous luortulity which 
is taking place annually among tho childron of this Tnwn.^ 

^ MediceA Seport 1936, p. 11. Sco also Eogors and Muir, Leprmy (Old (•(!., liMO, p 30): ‘In 
Kionii Loono 3,050 caaos wore known in ISSU and Muir ontimati'd tlut tnu^ iiumbor ill 18,000, 
10 per mille.’ * MeihrtA ItvpiHt 1937, p. 11. 

' See olao in this oonnexion Outline of the Ten-Year Plan for the Dewlojnnent of Riena LeofiA 
(1940), p. 8: 'Tho exact incidonco of this diRooso bos not boon ocourntoly oHSOHm'd, but BiifBoiont 
is known to justify tho establishment of at loost ono lopoi Hottlomont as soon as possiblo. It u 
folt that this problem can bo host dealt with in co-oporation with a Mihhioii.’ 

' Cenaua Report 1891, p 12. 

' It seems that figures wore lacking even in Freetown for every year prior to 1807, except 1806. 
See Dr. Prout, Sanitary Report on Freetown 1897, p. 5: '. . . I find that the infantile mnrtohty 
for that year (1896) was 375'6 per 1,000 births, and looking at tho death rate smeo 1891, it k 
probable that this is a constant condition, though I have not been able to go into the figures.’ 

• In 1898 ‘there were 40 stdl-births, and as those are not registciod, and are only ttsoortamed 
from the cemetery books, it is extremely probable that this figure does not rc^rosont the total 
number* (ibid. 1898, p. 32). The numbers of sdll-birtha thus ascertainod in 1899-1902 were 26, 
27, 24, and 46 respectively; see Med/ieat R^ort 1902, p. 8. Registration of still-births was intro- 
duced in 1914. 

’ Sanitary Reports on Freetovan 1897 and 1898, p. 6. 
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1898. . . . 261 [deaths] took place at 12 months or 'under .... The total number 
of births registered in Freeto'wn during 1898 was 668, which gives us an infantile 
mortahty of 367'7 to every 1,000 births. 

While then the total number of infantile deaths is greater, the increased number 
of births gives us a shghtly diminished infantile mortality. There is, however, no 
cause for congratulation in this ; the infantile mortality is appalling, and calls for 
serious reflection on the part of those responsible for the health of the Town . . . .^ 

1809. I have in every annual report since 1895 drawn attention to the enormous 
infantile mortahty which takes place in Freetown, amounting this year to 428*3. I 
have pointed out that this enormous loss of life takes place principally within the 
first few hours after birth, and is evidently connected with the process of parturition. 
Apart from this, there is an enormous amount of maternal disease and stenhty, due 
to the mismanagement of labour and the puerperium. I have also drawn attention 
to the fact that very few oases are attended by duly qualified medical men, and that 
the majority are left to the tender mercies of midwives, whose prmcipal qualifications 
for the post are an appalling ignorance, and very often a capacity for getting 
intoxicated at the most critical stage of labour. ‘ 

1901. The infantile mortality is exceptionally high. In Freetown alone it is as 
high as 578*8 per thousand births. A large number of these deaths occur in connec- 
tion with labour, and the Government are now erecting a Maternity Ward m the 
Colonial Hospital, and steps are bemg taken to establish a Maternity Home with 
the idea of traming and registering midwives. In fact every endeavour wdl be 
imdertaken by the Government to put a stop to the present heavy loss of life at 
birth.® 

1902. I have m a special report on this subject attributed the mortahty to the 
mismanagement and prolongation of labour, which is pnncipally due to the type of 
midwives who practise m the Colony, who are quite untrained and are unfitted for 
their work. An additional cause is the habit of inducing abortion which undoubtedly 
exists to some extent, and to the prevalence of syphilitic disease. The ignorance of 
the midwives and of the mothers as to the early care and proper feeding of infants 
IS also a factor to be borne m mmd.^ 

1903. There was a heavy infantile mortality, which, it is hoped, the es-tablishment 
of the maternity ward at the Freetown Hospital will greatly ob'viate.® 

1906. Freetown. Of the total number of deaths [862] ... no fewer than 242 were 
infants below the age of 12 months, an appalling figure, which speaks volumes on 
'the question of the proper — or rather improper care and feedmg of infan'ts. It is 
hard to impress on 'the natives the fact that their foolhardy substitutes for normal 
infant food — and a mother incapable of suckling her ovm child seems a rarity here — 
IS slowly but surely driving them to race suicide. Another factor ha'ving a certam 
amount of influence m keeping up this high figure is the lack of properly-trained 
midwives.® 

To ensure some relief firom this condition one can only hope that m the future 
the natives themselves vnll realise its importance and provide a suitable maternity 
home and children’s hospital. It is their only salvation.^ 

Protectorate, Earene District. Dr. Arbuckle gives some startling figures relating 
to infantile mortality, which, considering the outdoor life the ohildrenlead, is terrible. 
He estimates the death-rate of children at 362 per 1,000.® 

^ Ibid., p 32 

® Extracts from Report of the Medical Department for 1899, Sdections from Colonial Medical 
Reports for 1898 and 1899, pp. 384-5. In earlier reports Dr. Front had also drawn attention 
to the large number of infant deaths from malaria ; see Sanitary Reports on Freetoum 1897 and 1898, 
pp 6, 32 As regards malaria among infants outeide Freetown, see Dr Maxwell, ‘Diseases preva- 
lent among the native population’. Medical Repott 1900, p. 13. 

® Colonial Repotts, Sierra Leone 1901, p. 27. The Medicdl Report for this year colls attention to 
the fact that the official infant mortality rate may be swdled by defective birth registration. 

* Dr. Front, Medical Report 1902, pp. 8-9. ® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1903, p. 21. 

® See also Medtad Repott 1905, p. 4. ’’ Ibid. 1906, p. 4. ® Ibid., p. 11. 
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Table 32. hifanl Mortality in Frartowti, lfi07~I918^ 
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236 
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69 
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34 
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242 

1900 
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46 

37 
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417 

48 
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144 

236 
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49 
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33 
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264 
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65 

61 
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657 

44 

47 

35 
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242 
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688 

60 

28 

21 
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210 

1908 

632 

68 

38 

26 

101 

222 

1909 

640 

66 

36 

22 

76 

188 

1010 

681 

68 

30 

23 

94 

211 

1911 

601 

43 

30 

14 

69 

166 

1012 

687 

30 

43 

23 

00 

196 

1013 

600 

46 

33 

29 

111 

221 

1014 

666 

66 

63 

33 

03 

234 

1016 

721 
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219 

1016 

706 
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34 

102 

237 

1917 

774 





300 

1918 

606 

• • 

• • 

•• 


404 


Infant 

nhortality 

rate 

m~' 

376 

428 

487 

664 

467 

460 
399 

461 
434 

367 
36 L 
342 

368 
311 
332 
376 
361 
304 
336 
388 
681 


^ Koo, lor 1807-1901, ftwiitary lieimtH on Fteetaum ISOT ami im, pp, 20, 30, Mciw-rtl Bfporl 
JU02, pp. 8, 37, I91S, p. 81, Colonial lit^totln^ Htorta Jjpone 1903, p. 21, 190 1, p 30, 1913, p 26; 
for lfl(M)-13, Medtftd Report 1903, pp. 4, IH, 1906, pp. 4, 30, WOV, pp. 4, 62, 1903, pp. 5, 67, 1909, 
pp. 6, 71, 19J0, pp. 6. 61, ton, pp. 6, 02, 1912, pp. 12, 66, 1913, pp. 10, 66; for 1014-18, Odmd 
Repmto 1911, p. 28, 1919, p. 26, 1917, p 16. 191H, p. 13, Ufrr/eml RepoU 1911, p. 68, 1919, pp. 81, 
88. I computed tlio mfiuit morlnlity ratcH from the nniciial biiHio IIkupoh. 


1907. Ij'rooio'wn. Thia high mfniit donih rato ih, m my opinion, dun chiefly to 
throQ potent cauHCH — ^ vik., 1, Malaria, 2, CarolcwHnoHH in iho inanagorntnit of child- 
birili, 3, Innaniiary Huri'OundiiigK, and J inny add 4, Igiioniuci^ oh to fiHtdiiig, clothing, 
and clotuvlinoHH of infimta . . . .^ 

In the ubRonco of data, it in oaHumrd that iho loMt ih tho inoHt jiroliflc oauae of 
death. It should nlso bo tho most ouHily ronimliiul. In tho iiioantimo, tliiH high dootlx* 
rate ih a matter of eonouH impoi't to tho nativoK of SJorra Looiio, oh, owing to the 
fact that tho duatliH aro in oxcohh of tho hirtliH, tho descoiulantK of tho original people 
who first soUlnd in tho Colony are grofluolly dying out. Tho muro iutelligont natives 
Foalizo thus, and alao that unHOiontilic midwifoi’y ])layH a ]>rominont part in the high 
doath-rato of children. Tho Govominont hoiuo yoarw ago oponod a npocial midwifery 
ward at tho Colonial Koapital to romody this ovil, but tho oJToct it has had on the 
moss of tho people has boon inappmoiablo owing to tho ignoraut conHervatism of 
the people, winch hoH, so foi', provontod thom from oiijoying to tho full tho benefits 
of tho institution.^ 

1908. I^etown. Tho mfantiln doath-rato . . . although dnoroosiiig, is undoublodly 
high, and is duo to several causes, malaria being ono. Another ih ignorance as to the 
proper feeding, core, and cloanlinoss of tho children in tho first fow months of their 
existence .... 

The maternity word of the Colonial Hospital has still to ovorcomo the prejudices 
of the people, who ore reluctant to discontmue the employment of native midwives, 
^ Pnnoipal Medical Ofiaoer, Medical Report 1907, p. 6. 

® Colonial Reports, Sierra Leone 1907, p. 32. 
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whose methods of treatment are often a compound of ignorance and superstition. 
It is, however, doing much by training native women and girls to be nurses and 
midwives, euid will thus m time inspire more confidence and mcrease its sphere of 
usefulness.^ 

1009. Freetown. Native children are not weaned until they are about 18 months 
old, but the natural food of the child is supplemented at an early age— a few months 
after birth m the case of the poorer natives — ^by a gruel made of maize — not a very 
digestible food at the best of times. This is given to very young children by the 
mother ‘drenching’ the child with it. 

Some years ago the Government opened a special midwifery ward at the Colonial 
Hospital and, at first, it was very little used. Now, however, the natives of all classes, 
even the highest, maJi:e use of it, and it is hoped that its good effects will be as far 
reaching as they are beneficial.’ 

1912. Freetown. It would appear firom these figures [infant mortality rates 
1903-1912] that there has been a steady decrease of infant mortality m Freetown.’ 
This may be due, m some degree, to the improvements m the sanitary condition of 
this city in the last few years, but until women can be properly trained as midwives, 
and encouraged to practise among the masses, and until the people of Sierra Leone 
ore educated sufficiently to appreciate the simple, proper methods of feedmg and 
rearing of infants and young children, I fear the Izifant Mortality will contmue to 
remain abnormally hi^.’ 

191 5. The Infantile Mortahty — ^that is the proportion which the deaths of infants 
under 12 months of age bears to 1,000 births — ^for Freetown is as follows: — 

Males ....... 364 

Females ....... 386 

Both Sexes ...... 374 

Tf these figures are correct’ — and they must be taken with some degree of reserve — 
they show an appalling infisuitile mortahty, but the conditions under which the 
native lives are in many respects appalhng.* 

1916. On account of the doubtful nature of the data available, due to faulty 
registration, the infantile mortality rate for 1916 (336'6 per 1,000 births) may be 
taken with a certom amount of reserve, but the figure nevertheless is exo^tionally 
high, and merits some attention. 

. . . the excessive mortality of the first three months of life is almost entirely due 
to premature birth and eiffeebled vitality (marasmus, atelectasis, convulsions). 
Although a large number of deaths m the early days of infancy is due to the immature 
condition of the child at birth, a number of deaths imdoubtedly occur through the 
carelessness and mefficiency of the local midwives in attendance. The number of 
deaths from Triamua Neoncdorum certainly points to absence of aseptic measures 
at birth. In 1912 a committee of medical men and ladies interested m the subject, 
formed for the purpose of enquiring into the causes of the high infantile mortality 
m this colony, made the followmg statement m their report ; — 'Whilst the treatment 
of normal cases by native midwives seems to be satisfactory on the whole, m 
abnormal cases there is much improvonent to be desired.' Under the Medical, 
Midwives, Dentists and Druggists (Amendment) Ordinance, 1914, legi^tion has 
been extended to midwives, and it is hoped that m this way more adequate control 
and supervision will be exercised over the training and work of the midwives, thereby 

^ Ibid 1908, pp. 44-5 ’ Ibid. 1909, pp. 44-5. 

’ This impression was caused by an antbmetical error The infiint mortahty rate in 1912 
was not 268, as assumed by the Pnncipal Medical Officer, but 332. It was higher than m 1911 
(311) 

* Prmcipal Medical Officer, Medical Report 1912, p 13. 

’ They were apparently incorrect. Accordmg to Cdonud Reports, Sierra Leone 1915, p. 25, 
the births numbered 721 and the mfant deaths 219. This indicates an infant mortality rate of 304. 
According to Medical Report 1916, p. 81, the infant deaths m 1915 numbered only 210, mdicating 
an infant mortahty rate of 291. ’ Ibid. 1915, p. 48. 
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li)tuling to a dt'creaHo iii tho uifantilo iuoi*t4iUty iii tin* colony. ... It appoara there 
ie a tondoiicy for the uativeH, oappoiuJly tho croolos, to cotninoiico urtificial feeding 
far too early, and doubtlena tho proKonro «)f conviilHioiw and diarrhu'a can to a large 
uxtuiit ho attributed to thia.* 

The statements in the Medical Hoiiorts for 11)15 and 1910 suggest that 
the Medical Department was no longer rcarly to accept tlie excessive ratio 
of registered infant deaths to registered hirths as a ])roof of excessive 
infant mortality. But how much tho oilicial infant mortality rates wliich 
for two decades created the im])ression of an exc.ossivo infant mortolity 
differed from reality it is impossible to Udl. ^I’ho average uuniher of 
registered infant deaths was 247 in 1897- 1 DOU, 198 in 1907-11, and 221 in 
1912-lG. The average infant mortality ratiw were 448, 340, and 340 
respectively. "Pi'cm 1897 till 1911 the population had hardly clianged, 
but it hicreasod thereafter, 'fhe mimbcr of registered infant deaths de- 
creased from 1897-1900 to 1907 11 by 20 ])er cent., and the infant mor- 
tality rate by 23 pei‘ cent. In tho following tiuinfiuoniiial period (when 
pofmlation increased) tho average number of registered infant deaths 
increased by 1 2 per cent, while the average infant mortality rate dooreased 
by 2 per cent. These figures seem to indicate that infant mortality de- 
creased considerably from 1897-1900 to 1907-11, but little, if at all, 
thereafter. The figures do not suggest a change in tho proportion of births 
that were not legistered. Tlie ratio t)f registered births to population 
averaged about 18. If wo assume that one-third of tho births wore not 
registered and that all infant doatlis wore registered the infant moitality 
rate would have boon about 300 in 1807-1900 anil about 230 in 1907-16, 
But both assum])ti()ns are, of course, arbitrary. 

The Medical and the Colonial Uo])orts for 1917-21 do not discuss infant 
mortality in Freetown.® When in 1922 the infant mortality rate was 418, 
the Medical Ueport said: 

Owmg to tho iiou-rcgiHiration of nuiny births . . . Iilin infiitktilfi mortality rate . . . 
appuars a good doal higliur tlian it really is.^ 

In 1923 tho rate was higher still (437) in spite of an im|)rovomont in 
birth registration. Of the duceosod mfuiits 45 per cent, were under 14 
days old. 

It iH natural to snpposo that bad luutluNls of imdwit'ry and ignoranco and caroloas- 
iioRS 111 thu truutmoiit of tho nowly-boru infant havo a groat doal to do ivitii such 
duatliH, but tliuru aro no doubt various other isausos, iiiehidiiig jioviiaps syphiliR, 
anil rosnurch is iu'imIocI. 

Tho fact iiiat tho rost of tho (,'olouy, whiidi is ontiroly riirai, has a much lower 
infant mortality HUggests that iii-han lifu, ospucially such uonditions as eongostion 
of buildings and ovorei’owdmg, togotlior witii tiio insanitary conditions that ore 
movitably ossociatod, havo much to ilo with tho high rato jirovuilmg m Freetown,* 

Research was indeed needed, and as such research was not made, it is 
impossible to tell the real reasons for the excessive infant mortality in 

^ Medtcal Iteporl 1916,^ 81. 

* The infant mortality rates in those years were 388, 681, 300, 340, and 333 respectively, the 
high rate for 1918 being due to the influenza epidoiuio 

“ Ibid. 2922, p. 29, 


* Ihid. 1923, p. 26. 
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1923. But it seems safe to say that neither bad methods of midwifery nor 
carelessness in the treatment of the newly born infants, nor syphilis, nor 
congestion of buildings and overcrowding can have brought about such 
an increase in infant mortality in one single year. Mortality of people 
over one year was likewise excessive in 1923 and there were probably 
some factors impairing the health of the total population including 
infants.^ 

From 1924 onwards infant mortality was apparently much lower. The 
number of infant deaths, which had been 373 in 1923, averaged 347 in 
1924-32 and 313 in 1933-7. The infant mortality rate dropped from 437 
in 1923 to 315 in 1924-32, and to 229 in 1933-7. Since the population is 
said to have increased between 1924 and 1937 by about one-third, the 
decrease in infant mortality was probably greater than the decrease in 
registered infant deaths. But since birth registration improved consider- 
ably, the decrease in infant mortality was much less than the decrease in 
infant mortality rates.^ The actual infant mortality rate was probably 
lower in 1924-32 than in 1917-23 but possibly about as high as in 1912-16 
when, according to the above very rough estimate, it was about 230.^ 
In 1933-7 it may have been about 200. It is doubtful, however, whether 
infant mortality actually was much lower in 1933-7 than in 1912-16 or in 
1924-32. The Chief Registrar in his report for 1933 said: 

The infant mortality rate or proportion, of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 
live births was hig^ — 280, but agam shows a decrease compared with 272 in. 1032 
and 289 in 1931. This decline may be due m some part to the more accurate regis- 
tration of age, which is checked now by comparison with birth certificates which 
must be produced, if available, before the deaths of infants and very yoimg children 
are registered. On the other hand, it may represent a real improvement due to the 
activities of the heedth visitors and infant welfare dimes.* 

It is difibcult, in fact, rightly to appraise the effects of infant welfare 
work upon infant mortality in Freetown. Table 32 indicates that in 1897- 
1916 mortality was particularly great in the first week of life. No such 
data are available for 1917-22, but it appears that in 1923, when infant 
mortality was extraordinarily high, 183 children died under one month 
and 190 between one month and one year.® The Infant Welfare Centre 
with ohnio was opened on 22 February 1924.® The District Nurse, every 
week, ‘was given a list of the births registered, every one of which she 
made it a duty to visit first But since birth registration was frequently 
delayed, she had probably seldom an opportunity of helping infants in 

^ See also ibid., p. 8 'The general health of both European and African officials was not so 
satisfactory as in 1922 ’ 

‘ See, for example, ibid 1925, p. 24. 'The diminution m the infant mortality rate m Freetown 
as compared with 1924 is due solely to the mcrease in the number of registered births . . . .' (The 
same situation arose m 1931, but the Medical Report then said* 'The rate was high but showed 
a welcome decrease when compared with former years' ; ibid. 1931, p 13.) 

’ The 300 women questioned m Freetown and Kissy m 1931 said that they had 1,198 hTe-bom 
children of whom 307 or 2S6 per 1,000 had died m loiancy (see Table 28 above). Smee all these 
women were past ohild-bearmg age, most of their children had probably been subject to infant 
mortahty during the first quarter of this century. 

* Ibid. 1933, p 15 * Computed from ibid. 1923, p. 24. 

' See ibid. 1924, p. 59 ^ Ibid., p 60. 
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the first month of their lives.’ Deaths under ono month remained high 
in 1024 (189) and 1925 (173). Infant deaths over ono month were only 
1 27 and 148 respectively.® But the miinbcr of deaths over one month rose 
again and oscillated in 1927-32 hetwoon 160 and 191. The figures of 
deaths between one month and ono year (assuming that death registration 
was complete) may liavo overstated somewhat mortality at that age be- 
cause until 1933 some deaths of children over one year were returned as 
infant deaths,® but there is no retwion to assume that tho errors were 
greater in 1927-32 than in earlier years. When infant welfare work had 
been in ojieration for ono year, tho Deputy Director of Sanitary Service 
wrote: 

We have not yot got Iho oonfidnnco of tho nxpoctnnt inothorn to any extent nor 
have tlio bod metliods of midwifory, iguoraiico nnfl oarolosHnoHR in tmaiinont of the 
newly bom boon aliinuuiliod. In tho near with two more wolfaro centros, 

a lady modical officor, and inora trained mirlwivoH, vtist.ly iniiirovnd fjguros ore to 
bo oxpocied * 

But tliese oxiiectations wore not fulfilled. Infant mort*ality, to be sure, 
was lower in 1924-37 than in 1917-23, but there is no evidence that it 
was notably lower than in 1912-16, wliich moans that it was very high. 
The causes have been discussed in various official re])(>ris. A few quotations 
may serve an as illustration. 

1920. I am of opinion that malaria in not ronponmblo for iho very high infant 
mortality which oxistn among children here of xinder 14 days, and that syphilis is 
not an important factor at this age . , . . T have eome to iiio eonelunion that, as the 
children tun often born in a weakly siato, tho cauno of thin mortality must bo a general 
condition and not u HX>ooi6c diaooso.^ 

1929, I doubt very much whotlier there will ever be a inoi'kod further reduction 
in ihoso figures [infant mortality raiesj until tho penjile are lintii^r fed. All the 
information no far gathered goes to show that underfrxvhng and badly balanced 
diotn aro tho fundamental eaunes of the high infant doaiih-raie — inniYi tihan half of 
which has been tractid to deaths during the lirni month of life and which aro tin- 
doubtodly montly duo to congenital debility.* 

1937. Infant mortality rate in still alarmmgly high . . . the main causes being 
duo to modequato living or malnutrition of expectant mothers, inqiroper fooding 
of young infants, ignoranco and nuporstition.* 

Infant mortality in Freetown fluctuated very much, and the comments 
of the Chief Registrar throw little light on tlic causes 

1938. Tho figuin 210 por ] ,000 ... is tho lowont ovor rocniilod in tins Colony® and 
low when oompareil with rates for former years whoa ante-natal anti child welfare 

^ Conditiona in thia roapoct unproved somowhab in the oouino of time Dut Medtad Report 1934 
Btill sold (p. 70). ‘ It iR nnfoitiinale that births aro no often registered late beeaiise, as a resulti a 
largo number of children under two wookH, ohildron amongst whom the mortality is greatest, ore 
not seen m time to be assisted, as their whcieaboiits are unknown.’ 

® Computed from ibid, 1995, p. 23. 

® The average number of deaths registered as ooonmng between (i and 12 months dropped from 
74 in 1927-32 to 66 m 1033-8. 

* Ibid, im, p. 27. 

® Dr. E. J. "W^right, ibid 1926, p. 64. See also ibid. 1931, p. 64. 

® Di M. G, Blaoklock, ibid. 1929, p. 87. 

’’ Ibid. 1937, p. 36. See also ibid 1936, pp 38, 43, 1938, p. 63 

® Should read ‘Freetown’. The rate in the Colony was 230. 
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-work did not eadst. The utilisation of these now well organised services leads one 
to expect a gradual reduction through the succeeding years.^ 

It is doubtful, however, whether antenatal work had anything to do 
with the low record in 1936. The deaths of children under two weeks in 
1931-6 numbered 176, 163, 153, 152, 155, and 183 respectively. 


Table 33. Deaths in Early Childhood, Freetown, 1927-38^ 
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21 
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13 
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* See 1927, pp. 9,23, 192«,p 8; p. 15, 29^2, p 17 ; 2992, p. 23 ; 2995, p 23; 

1934, p. 18 ; 2999, p. 17 , 2999, p. 17 , 2997, p. 17; 2999, p. 16. 


1037. The hope that the decline in the infant mortality rate in Freetown which 
has taken place m the past few years would continue has not been realized and the 
figure has risen to 243 per 1,000 which is the hipest recorded for five years. Of 
the 327 infant deaths registered 26*6 per cent, died within a week of birth,* 47*7 per 
cent, within two weeks, 63*8 per cent, withm a month and 62*0 per cent, within 
three months. . . . These figures, though no doubt exaggerated due to defective 
birth registration,* can only be described as appalling and indicate the crying need 
for greatly increased Ante-Natal, Maternity and Infant Welfare Services.^ 

As a matter of fact both the number of deaths under three months (205) 
and the proportion of deaths under three months (63 per cent.) were lower 
in 1937 than in every year from 1928 to 1936, and the high infant mortality 
rate of 1937 was due only to the enormous rise in the number of deaths 
over three months (122 in 1937 as against 77 in 1936). This increase 
probably had the same reason as the simultaneous increase in the mortality 
of older children and of adults. The Senior Medical Officer therefore was 
probably right in saying: 

The mcrease in the Infant Mortality Rate this year is considered due to t he 
scarcity of rice during the year and exceptionally poor quality of staple food 
as evidenced by the great prevalence of food deficiency disease throughout the 
year.* 

^ Ibid, im, p. 14. 

* Should read ‘10-4 per cent, died on the first day, 36 0 per cent, within a week of birth’, &o. 

* These percentages are not affected at all by defective birth registration. As regards the 
infant mortality rate the position is as follows. If — as I am inclined to think — only 80 or 90 per 
cent, of the births were registered, the official infant mortality rate (243) may have overstated 
infant mortality considerably. But if— as stated by the Administration — ^95 per cent, of the 
births were registered, the exaggeration due to defective birth registration was siwall and Twighf. 
perhaps be disregarded altogether, as probably some infant deaths also escaped registration, 

* Ibid. 1937, p 13. “ Ibid., p. 79. 
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In 1038-40 infant mortality in Frw^lowii was apiwmmtly lower than in 
any former period. The official rate avertij;ed 187. The progrcas, however, 
was checked again in 1041 Mdieii, <»wing ]>rol>ably to nialimtrilion, it rose 
to 207. It declined to 104 in 1043 and to 107 in 1043. 

For the rural dintriots of the (’olony figure, s luuieerniug infant mortality 
are available from 1021 on. The official raUt varied in 1021-41 between 
188 and 20 1 without showing a definito trend. ^ It averaged 23fi. tn 1921- 
32 the ratio of infant deatliH regiHteml f.o birth.s regiHtered was much 
lower in tlie rost of the tloloiiy than in l^Vecdowii. 'fho Medical Department 
attributed tlic diirereiu*,c to better hoiiMing and Hauitary coiuUtioiw in the 
rural districts.® 

1932. Ah would bn oxixicU'd, th<t infant iniirlality rain in tlui rural iu>oa8 is oon> 
Hidurably bolow that iu Kroniown, nauudy. IHS im coinpaivil with 272 piir 1,000 live 
birlliH ; hoiuio Uio prior ulaiia luul nuccHHity for child wolfari' aiitivilii'K iu thu dounely 
populuiud otiui of Kivutown.^ 

Butwhonin 1033 the infant mortality rate in the rest of tludJolouy leapt to 
23S (while that of Frootowii dropped to 230) the (Uiief Itegistrar abandoned 
oompai’isoiiB between the rural and tlie urban areas siucu * infant mortality 
rates for the Oolony outside Fi'cetown are not reliable, tlie I'ogistratioa 
figures probably not roprosoiiting even apiiroximately the true iiosition'.* 
There is iu fact no cvidonco that infant mortality in 1021-32 was lower 
than in Freotown. The fact, on the other liaiid, that iu reitcut years the 
official infant mortality rate in the rural districts iias boon very much 
higher than in the capital is no proof that infant mortality was actually 
higher. Birth and death registration has been all the time so defective 
outside lih^etown that it is impossible to draw any final conclusion from 
the official figures. 

In the Proteotorato registration of infant deaths is practically non- 
existent. A sui’voy of infant mortality wiis made on a very small scale in 
1923. 

X>r. liitiHnion, Afriotui IMudical OlTiour at 13o, Iiuh rocunlly mmlo uii iiivcwiigation 
iiiio the iiifaul xuoi'taliiy al vuriuiis plucoH iu tho (Junlrtil and Southern Pi'uviuoes. 
He found lirnt out of 793 biriltH 254 iniantH diud witJiin twelve luouiliH, an infant 
mortality rato oi 320.^ 

The 833 women questioned in 1931 had 3,713 live-born children, of 
whom 924 or 249 per J ,000 died in inlanoy. But the census report states 
that the figures ‘refer to deaths during suckling, which (jovors a period of 
two years or oven more’.® 

The report summarizes furthermore the answers to the quostioniiaireB 
circulated in 1931 amongst the Medical Officers: 

It does not appuur tliat the number of wuak bahlos bum ih groat, but, uovortlielesa, 
tlio inJEiuatilu mortality is said to bo heavy. It is chiolly duo to lack of intolligont post- 

^ Aocoiding to Blue Book 1912 0, p. 3, it rose to 208 in 1942 
® See Hledicdl Be^ott 1023, p. 26, quoted p. 208 above. 

* Ibid. 1032, p. 17. See alro ibid. 103S, p. v; ‘Infant welfare work has been carried on in Free- 
town for a number of yoars but so for little senoua attempt bae been mode to extend it to rural 
areas in the Colony or to the Proteetorate’. 

* Ibid. 1033, p. 16. Ibid. 1023, p. 26. ' Census Report 1031, p. IS- 
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uatal care. Babies ai'n given food of un tiiihuiiablo kind too soon uftur birth and 
often during the lirst month. Eoo-foo (nuuln from (uiHsavn) iind com-pap is usually 
given and, n little later, nee. (’ow’h or goal’s milk ih novi*r uhud. Digestive troubles 
follow a starchy diet of this 11111111*0 luui, at times, jiruvi' fatal. 

TliiB impiopur food results in a n'tardation of growth, produces a weak nhild 
and impairs its clianeos in life. Some of tho Medical ollii'ers uro rather divided in 
their opinions hero. Ono Medical olUcer MtaU*s that ‘it is ihlUuult to imagine how 
any fouduig sueh as is described etui be gootl for any baby' but tliat ‘it reipiires 
]iroof tliat it causes iiarin.’ Tiie tulult iKipulation has good physujue anil it may be 
preamned that thoy went through this n'gime. 

Improjior care also is nvsponsiblo for a niimbfu* of infeidious eomplaiiits, such as 
molai'ia, holnimtliiusis and other abdominal parasitic eomplaints. Without doubt 
some of tho liabits and customs of iiuttvi^s ain resi)onsibI(> for part of the infn.n t.il f > 
mortality, aniongst Uiom being tho eai'ly use of native luedioitu's, tlu^ supemtitiouB 
aversion from modern inedioal aids (gnulually being overoome), ignorauoe of 
ordinary hygiene and Uie fatalistic belief, at tunes, that sickness is duo to a ‘swoor’ 
or ju-jii.^ ConditioiiH of living, such as overcrowding m houses and ltu‘k of fresh air, 
also play a port. Sueh coiulitions, however, are improving m the Proti'ctorate. 

The cluof ounsos of itifaiit moriahiy aru ({unied as being malaria, broiieho- 
2 ineumoma, diarrheua, convulsions, helumithiasis, intestinal troubles, inipi*oper 
iiouTishmont and oxiiosuro." 

Adult Mortality. J)etailccl ntatisticH cnnconiiiig deatliH by ago in JBVee- 
town were published for 1897, 1898, 1902, and for every year from 1906 
to 1914. The great oxcesB of male deaths at ago 25 to 45 wtui attributable 
in a large measure to an qxoghh of males in tho population. No suoh. 
statistics are available for 19 15~32. The data for 1 933 -8 show an excessive 
mortality of men aged 45 to 05 yearn. Although, ao(»>rding to the 1931 
census, mules of that ago exceeded females by only 5 |)oi* cicnt. male deatlis 
exceeded female deaths by 04 [)cr cent. 

For tho niral districts of tho Oolony and for tiie Protoctorato death 
statistics by ago are not available. 

3. Populatimi Growth 

Colony. The African population increased very much in the second, 
third, and fourth decades of tho nineteenth century owing to the imi)orta- 
tion of captured slaves, although mortality among theun, especially in the 
first months alter arrival, was excessive. In the following throe decades 
the population apparently remained about stationary, but this may have 
been due to emigration. Tho census of 1871 covered only tho I^oninsula 
excluding Quiali, and for tills ama the census of 1881 showed an increase 
of 7,482 or nearly 20 per cent. The Colonial iSeci’etary made the following 
comment: 

1 am mclinad to thuik that thu 1*001 inorooso of houIh on tlio puninsula in tho past 
decade should not be ostiiuatod at moro than 6,000. On tliu otliur liaud it must be 
remembered that large numbors of Siorra Loono puoplo liavo sinco migrated to 

^ Befemng to the welfare work done among the inianiB of immigrants from tho Protectorate 
to Freetown, the Medical Report for 1932 said (p. 46). ‘Indeed it la with this section that the 
Health Visitors find most difficulty in recording progress. The Senior Health Visitor reports that 
“the mortsihty is highest amongst the country people who rely very muoh on tlio treatment of 
their native doctors," chiefiy owmg to their ilhterocy and lock of edueation.’ 

‘ Cmatia Repott 19S1, p. 13. 
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various parts of the West African Coast, some as labourers, a large number as 
traders. The adjoining northern nvers contain many Sierra Leone traders, and 
a great ntimber have earned their trading operations into portions of Quiah and 
the surrounding coimtry, includmg Sherbro, who are not enumerated m this Census. 
As a set off agamst this however we have an increased number of transient traders 
and strangers, from the neighbouring tnbos, amongst us.^ 

The Colonial Secretary, 1 think, underestimated the omissions at the 
1B71 census,^ and the population increase was probably much less than 
5,000. On the other hand, the number of transient traders and strangers 
had not increased ; it amounted in 1881 to only 1,300 as compared with 
1,847 in 1871.® That ‘large numbers’ should have emigrated from the 
Peninsula does not seem likely.* 

Between 1881 and 1891 the population of the Peninsula, including 
Qmah, increased from 53,862 to 58,448 or by 4,586. But while the popula- 
tion of Freetown increased by 8,102, the population of the other districts 
decreased by 3,516. 

The construction of the fortiBoations for the defence of Freetown harbour and 
the building of additional Barracks at Tower Hill during the past five years gave 
emplo 5 nnent to large numbers of the labouring classes. The Sierra Leone Coaling 
Company also employ a great many labourers. 

It may be stated that the strength of the Troops in garrison m 1891 is 30 officers 
and 664 non-commissioned officers and men as compared with 9 officers and 135 
men in 1881. 

The decrease ... in the other Districts proves, that there were grounds for the 
opmion which has been current for some time that the villages are being deserted. 
This may be attributed to the low price given for ginger which is the principed 
article of export cultivated by the villages, and also to the more remunerative 
employment obtamable elsewhere.* 

In the out-stations 16,387 persons were counted as compared with 6,684 
in 1 88 1 . But this apparent increase was due almost entirely, if not entirely, 
to incompleteness of the 1881 census in the Sherbro District.® 

In 1901, 67,782 people were enumerated in the Peninsula as compared 
with 58,448 in 1891. But Quiah had m the meantime been included in the 

^ Ibid. 1881, pp 4-5. * See p. 26 above. 

* See Elm Bool 1871, pp. 172-3, Census Beport 1881, ‘Beoapitulation’. In the whole Colony 
there were according to the 1881 censas 1,357. Their number, of oourse, changed considerably 
from year to year. See Colonial Possessions Beports 1881-3, p. 181: 

‘In 1881, 1,809 strangers, compnsing caravans of vanous sizes, arrived in Sierra Leone from 
the tovras and countnes of Sego, Bour6, Fntha, Falabo, &o. m the interior. 

‘In 1882 the number increased to 2,609 These strangers, who brmg amongst other artioles 
gold, ivory, and oxen, are quite distmot, coming os they do from a great distance, from 
the ordmaiy trader of the country immediately adjoimng this Settlement ’ 

** There had been, on the other hand, soma immigration mto the Colony. The Report on the 
Blue Book for 1871 said* ‘The population of Sierra Leone, which for ten years past had been 
dinunishmg year by year, is now bemg recruited famihes that had gone to the BuUom Shore 
and the neighbouring distncts to avoid the penalties of the Road Tax and the House Tax’ 
(Colonial Possessions Bepmts 1873, Part II, 2nd Division, pp. 11-12). 

* Census Jteport 1891, p. 4. 

* The total population enumerated m the Colony outside Freetown was 44,802 as compared 
with 38,615 m 1881 The Census Officer m charge of the 1921 census, who was not aware of the 
fact that if allowance is made for the imperfection of the 1881 census m Sherbro the population 
outside Fieetown showed a marked decrease, took great pains to describe the economic causes of 
the apparent morease (see ibid. 1921, p. 4). 
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Proioctorato. Tlie i)o])ulation moroaKO in the I’cniiwula excluding Quiali 
may, thoreforo, have amounted to Homething like 1 5,000. 

At the 8amo time it must bo iidniitiicd tluit if it worn not for tho immigration 
into tho Colony from tho Protoctonitn, tho j^opiihition of tho PoniuKula would be 
stationary if not actually dimininhing.^ 

In tho out-Hfcationfl only 8,873 ])orRona wore oounted m (jompnrod with 
10,387 ill 1891. But if one accopta tho ostimatc of tho IlogiHtrar-General 
for thoao portions of tho Boiitho District wliich woro not iiiuluded in tho 
1901 consiia (18,283),® thoro was in tho out-Ktatioiis a poinilation inorease 
of 10,749. Novortholofls tlio Rogistrar-Genoral statxid for tho Colony as a 
whole: 

Infant mortality m very groat in thin (*olony, and tho rngistraiiion rotumn show 
that tho deaths conHuloriikly oxuood tho hirtlm; and tht^ nioviiablo conclusion is 
that tlio population of tlu^ Colony is kept up only by u (‘.imstant Ktroam of immigro- 
tioii on tho port of male jiorHonH coming from tho Prot.cutorat.o in wtaruh of work 
in tlio Colony.^ 

If the population of tho Colony (including tho whole t)f Kherbro) in- 
creosed ill 1891-1001 by about 25,000, while doaihs couHidorahly oxcooded 
birtlis, immigration from the Protectorate must have boon enormous 
during tills period. But tho registration rotiiras were (piite iiK'omploto and 
it may well be that births actually exceeded deaths. The Colonial Eepoit 
for 1898, after having pointed out that tlio ]>oxmlation enumerated in 1891 
was 74,835, said: 

Owing to the immigration of natives from tho Proioctorato and natural increase, 
the population of tho Colony may bo ostimatod at about 100,000, and that of 
l<V<M3towu at about 40,000 ; but tho popukt>tion of Prootowii fluciuatoH considorably, 
owing to tlio influx during tho dry hoohoii of luitivi's from tho Prutnutorato, who 
oomo to Hook omploymoni os labourers.* 

Immigration. Thoro is a great influx into tho Colony from tho T*rolootorate 
annually of natives Booking labour after tkoir crops liavu boon harvostod, and until 
it IS iimo for thorn to return homo to prepare their fannu for tho oiiHuiug crop. This 
period extends from about tho ond of Octobor till March. A portion of (iIioho natives 
remain and take up their abode m tho Colony. 

Emigration. A considerable number of natives still omigrati^ annually down tlie 
coast seeking labour at tho Congo and olHowhero ; but tho majority of those usually 
return after an absonoo of from two to throo yoars.* 

The population enumerated in tho Colony in 1911 was 75,572 as com- 
pared with 76,666 in 1901. If account is taken only of those areas which 
woro covered by both census^ there was an increase from 74,351 to 
74,808.® The Compiler of Census mode tho following comment: 

The lost ton years havo boon years of groat trade dovolopmoiit, tho imjiorts being 
double and tho exports treble m 1010 of what they woro in 1900, ho that tho stagna- 

' Cenana Export 1901, pp. 3-4. * See ibid. 1901, p. 5 ; 1911, p. 6. ® Ibid. 1991, p. 4 

* Cdloniial R^porta, Sierra Ijeone 1898, p. 21. According to tho 1901 conaus the population of 
Frootown was only 34,463 (as comparod with 30,033 m 1801). If ono nocopta tho catimato of the 
Begiatrai-Genoral for those portions of the Shorbro Distriol which woro not included in tho 1001 
census the population of the Colony in the oroa covered by the 1801 conaus would havo boon at 
least 100,000 in 1901. But it is difficult to bdieve that tho population of those portions should 
actually have inoreased from 9,036 to 18,263, and I, therofore, think that the total population was 
less thw 100,000 and the population inorease less than 25,000. * Ibid., p. 27. 

' This small inorease was due to the increaBe m the number of Europeans and Asialios. 
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tion in the population, OEtpecially in that of Freetown, whioh is the dhief port and 
the temunuB of the railway, is all the more remarkable. 

In only one district is any considerable increase of population shown and that is 
in the Mandokia sub-district of the Headquarters District ; is to be attributed 

to immigration on the part of natives of the Protectorate who come into this district 
for farming purposes. 

The two districts of Hissy and Kissy (Regent) show heavy decreases in population 
amoimtmg to over 11 per cent, and 17 per cent, respectively. These two districts 
consist entirely of villages that were founded in the early days of the Colony for the 
settlement of liberated Africans, and although they have been invaded by aborig^inal 
natives of Protectorate origm, yet they are still chiefly inhabited by Creoles, and 
there can be no doubt that the depopulation of these villages is to be attributed to 
the decrease in the Creole population . . . . ^ 

After having given other examples of population decreases in Creole 
villages,^ the Compiler of Census points out that the total Creole population 
in 1911 was shown to be 31,282 (including 204 Mulattoes) as compared 
with 33,402 in 1901, ‘a decrease of 2,120 persons amounting to about 6*3 
per cent’. But he thought that a number of Creoles had been returned in 
1901 as Natives^ ‘and the conclusion to be arrived at is that the real 
decrease in the Creole population is probably something like 3,000 persons, 
or a decrease nearer 10 per cent, than 6 per cent. 

It IS mterestmg to enquire how this decrease is to be accounted for, whether it 
is due to emigration or decreased birth-rate, or how. From the results of the Protec- 
torate Census it will be observed that 2,944 persons have been returned as Creoles, 
and that 2,446 persons have been returned as having been bom in the Colony, and it 
may be taken for granted that these 2,446 persons were for the most part Creoles. 
Consequently even if it be assumed that all these 2,446 Creoles were included in 
the Colony population 10 years ago, it will not account for the whole of the decrease. 
As a matter of fact, although the establishment of the railway and the development 
of the Protectorate have undoubtedly induced an increased number of Creoles to 
settle there dunng the last 10 years, still it is well known that in 1901 there were 
many hundreds of Creoles living m the Protectorate as traders, artisans, etc. It is 
clear, therefore, that the decrease in the Creole population cannot be attributed to 
any great degree to emigration to the Protectorate. 

Judging from the notices in the local papers from time to time advertising for 
native clerks from other West African Colonies, there is no doubt that there is 
a certain amount of emigration beyond the limits of the Colony and Protectorate, 
but it is impossible to say in what numbers Creoles emigrate elsewhere. 

The registration returns show that the deaths exceed the births, but the system 
of registration of births and deaths is imperfect, and there is nothing to show that 
there is heavier mortality among the Creoles than among the rest of the population. 

Assuming that the rane is not d3ring out, but that its reduced numbers are due to 
emigration elsewhere, one thmg is certain, viz., that although the Colony has pro- 
gressed commercially in the last 10 years, economic circumstances appear to be 
against the Creoles, and many ore compelled to go elsewhere to earn a hvelihood, 
and, as the general population has not declined, it is clear that their places are being 
filled by others.'^ 

The males outnumber the females by 6,430 . . . Seeing that the Census of 1901 
showed also a preponderance of males over females (6,767), it may be taken that the 
dominating factor determinmg this male preponderance is immigration from the 
Protectorate.* 

^ Ceffisua Report 1911, p. 7 * See ibid. * See p. 163 above. 

* Ibid. p. 11. A decline of 3,000 to 31,282 would indicate a decrease of 8 8 per cent. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-12. ■ Ibid., p. 8. 
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Tliis argument, for various reasons, is not (ionviiwing. 

(1) Whether there was a natural tlooreaso among the Creoles it is impos- 
sible to tell. The Medical Report for it is true, said; 

. . . tiioro has boon oecumiig lor siwoml yoars among iho doscoiulaiits of Uie 
libomtod Afriotuis and original Holih'm an iiu roasing ilratli raUs a iailing birih rate, 
a dnnuiution in ihu number of lamilu's among tho maiTU'il and lui invreaae 

in sturiliiy.* 

The Oolonial Report for tlic same year said that ‘owing to tho fact that 
tho deaths ai'e oonsiderably in excess of the births, the race is gi'odually 
dying out But the only known fact was that among the total population 
registered deaths wore considerably in excess of registered biitihs. The 
Compiler of Census rightly considered the ingistraiion returns to bo not 
conclusive and socme<l inclined to think that Creole births exceeded Creole 
deaths. But his argument tliat ‘theix^ is nothing to show that tliere is 
heavier mortality among tho Ci*co1oh tlian among the rest of the pojiulation’ 
is not to the pouit. Even if mortality was not heavier among tho Creoles 
tlian among the rest of the po])ulation, deaths among the Creoles might 
have exceeded births either if fertility among tho Creoles was lower, or if 
deaths exceeded births also among the rest of tho population. It should 
be noted, moreover, tliat the Medical Department was apparently of Uie 
ux)inion tliat important factors tended to raise the moiiiality among tlie 
Creoles above that of the rest of the ])opidation. 

Puerperal Puvor is one of the principal causus uf doatlinniong the crciolo population 
of tho Colony, but it is infruquunt tunong tho abungiiios.’* 

I have been rather struclc witliiu rumit years with the iiiui'easing numbiir of cases 
of Ctuicor of variouM organs, CHpecuilly uf tho broost, that have, in tho <‘uurhe of my 
pruotioo, oomo under my obuervatiuii, and this, particularly so, among the descen- 
dants of tlio liboratcd Africans .... 

h'l'om the foot that tills disease is rarely seen or mot with among tho hundreds 
of funialu abonginus who oro tivatod ivgularly overy yi>ar in llio Colonial Hospital, 
and that tlio medical oilicors uf tho Protouturatu districlis, t'S]>uoially tboso who ore 
stationed m large towns where there are establmhoil dispousai'ios, at which tlie 
nutivoH liavo boon encouraged to attinid for treatmoiit, have m thoir uKicial retuma 
not sJiown tho presonco of now growths among tluur x^atieuts, wo can safedy ussumc 
tliat Cancer os a disease is very rare among tlie aboriginos.* 

As a rule tho Ciuole pm't of tho population soum to be iiuieh ttioiv earolcss as 
regards clean surroundings than the nativos, and are nut so ready to <'lean up when 
their attention is drawn to insanitary conditions, paying iniioh less attention to 
arguments m favour uf sanitation." 

(2) Contrary to the ojiinlon of tho Compiler of Census a decroase of the 
Creoles by 3,00U con he attributed in a large measure to oniigration to the 
Protectorate. According to the Protectorate census 2,04-4 jiersons were 

^ Medical Bspatl 1909, p. 24. The denoondants of the original HcitlorB wore, of coui'se, numen- 
eally neghgihle. According to tho centiuH of 1800 thoy numbered 01 (muluding 22 Muroons), and 
while their number probably was understated in 1800 it seems doubtful whuUiur at the beginning 
of this century mote than half a dozen fanuhes were known to bo descuudod from tho original 
settlers. 

“ Colonial Beporta, Sietra Leone 1909, p. 46. ® Medical Repml 1909, p. 23. 

" Dr. W. Renner, ‘The Spread of Cancer among the Dosmidants ot the Liberated Africans or 
Creoles’, ibid., pp. 48-9. 

" Ibid. 1910, pp. 28-9. Bee also ilnd., p. 31. 
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returned as Creoles, and 2,446 as persons bom in the Colony. The former 
figure was greater than the latter because it included children of Creoles 
bom in the Protectorate.^ But both, figures exclude, of course, those 
Creoles who had been in the Protectorate in 1901 and had died in the 
meantime, and also ah those Creoles who had emigrated to the Protec- 
torate since 1901 and had died before 1911. 

(3) Assuming that births equalled deaths among the Creoles there 
would have been a total emigration of about 3,000, of whom the majority 
went to the Protectorate.^ It is doubtful whether there is justification for 
drawing therefrom the conclusions that economic circumstances were 
against the Creoles, that many were compelled to go elsewhere to earn 
a livelihood and that their places were clearly being filled by others. 
The Creoles were nearly aU descendants of immigrants, and migration to 
the Protectorate or elsewhere was not necessarily the result of adverse 
economic circumstances in the Colony.^ The reduction in their numbers 
was not greater among males than among females. Emigration firom the 
Protectorate into the Colony was very slight during this period,^ and it is 
doubtful whether there was any increase at all in the number of able- 
bodied non-Creole African men.® 

From 191 1 to 192 1 the population of the Colony rose considerably, but the 
increase was confined to Freetown with 44,142 people in 1921 as compared 
with 34,090 in 1911. The Census Ofhcer made the following comment: 

While some part of the moreaae in the population of the Colony may safely be 
attributed to the growing wealth of the country and the consequent gravitation of 
the inliabitants to the Capital where work and wages were more easily obtainable . . . 
one must seek for some cause or causes otiier than this to explain tiie whole morease. 
... In culdition to the constant immigration of natives from the Protectorate during 
the Great War, thousands of men were recruited m the Protectorate for service 
in the Carrier Corps and the Inland WatOT Trani^ort m East Africa, Cameroons, 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. On the conclusion of their service they were repatriated 
to Sierra Leone and have in many instances remained in Freetown. Havmg through 
force of circumstances seen something of the world and somethmg of the doubtful 
attractions of civilisation, they are at present unwilling to return to their uneventful 
and peaceful lives m their own villages in the Protectorate, but prefer to eke out 
a precarious existence in the crowded capital of the Colony.” 

^ Of the total 3,426 non-Natives enumorated in 1911 m the Protectorate 881 were under 
16 years of age, see Censue Report 1911, p. 27. 

” . m recent years a considerable number of Sierra Leoneans have migrated mto the Protec- 

torate, or have sought employment down the coast’ {Colonial Reports, Sterra Leone 1911, p. 34). 

” It should be noted also that many Creoles may have been emjdoyees of commercial firms 
which extended then busmesa to the Protectorate. 

See in this connexion ibid, 1901, pp. 35-6. ’Emigration is discouiaged by the Government. 
The Protectorate needs population greatly, and every endeavour must be made to prevent those 
who should work the soil and help to develop their own country from leaving it to seek work 
m the gold mmes where, perhaps, the temporary high wages are the temptation.’ 

” The Compiler of Census said with regard to the population of the Colony: ‘. . . the number of 
persons from 11 to 50 is less by 2,376 m 1911 than it was in 1901. The inference to be drawn 
seems to be that immigration from the Protectorate, though marked, has not been quite so pre- 
valent durmg the last decade as it was in the previous one’ (Census Report 1911, p. 16). He 
evidently did not realize the fundamental change that had occurred, masmuoh as the extra- 
ordinarily large immigration from the Protectorate which had taken place m the 1890 b had 
practically ceased. 

" Ibid. 1921, pp. 4-5. 
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But tho BtatiHtiuH of tlio population l>y birth plac-o toll another story. 
Since tho number of Colony-boni in Fmotown \va.s in 1 S)2I about tho same 
as in 191 1 , there cannot have boon a marked f'ravitatiou of tho inhabitants 
of tho Colony to tho ca])ital. Since tho number of L'rotoetorato-born mftlftg 
in Freetown incrcnflcd by only 2,379 while tho nunibor of rrotcctorate- 
boni fomaloH increaKod by .*1,383, tho men recruited in tho Protectorate 
for war aervico who after their repatriation reinaino<l ])onnanontly in 
Freetown cannot have been very numerou.s.' There \vaH, on tho other liand, 
a remarkablo influx from tither cmintriofl. I’ho num))er oi* poo])lo in Free- 
town returned as born in West Africa (out.sido Sierra Leone) and in British 
Colonics (outside West Africa) inta'oiused from 4,199 (2, .'>45 males and 1,6C4 
females) to 8,469 (4,837 males and 3,929 females). 

The Creole population in tho Colony floclined again ])otwocn 1911 and 
1921. The decrease this time amounted to 2,702 or 8*9 ])cr cent. The 
Census Officer made the Ibllow'ing (jominent: 

That ilio native of Wio (Vjlony, or (tn'olc, is slowly but Htontlily (leumising in 
niimbors cannot lio p;ainsai(I. . . . 

'rill' rt'Hiilt of the Protoctorato (Vuihiih show's Ipliat 3,K3J> jicrsons hiivn Iiih'U rotumod 
OH luitivos of tlio (^)loiiy, or (.Imolos. Thu. lif'uro show's mi nuoi'iiso of 8!)1 over the 
oorrosponding figure for Kill, ami is brought about by tho oxionsiou of the lioilway, 
tho opuniiig of now adnuuistrativc Dist^cis, mid hriuiclu's of coumierciol houBeB, 
but it cannot make up for the groat deoreasn within tho (^>lony. 

A eeriain amount of omigration to other Colonios and < 'ountTios does imdouhtedly 
take plopo, but while ono cannot gather aeourate piriiiailiu'S of the iiunibors of 
Creoles who so emigrate, it is safe to say tlmi this omigration cannot bo held ruspon* 
Hiblo for tho whole deoreasn.^ 

But the position concerning tho Creoles is (|uito ])uzKling. According to 
tho census returns tho number of male Clrcolos (including Mulattoos) in 
Sierra Leone (Colony and Protectorate) inci’oascd from 14,899 in 1911 to 
15,588, while the number of female OoolesdccroaHed from 19,442 to 19,864. 
Those figures a|)i)arciitly suggest that there was no male emigration to 
otlier colonics and countries® but a very considerable female emigration. 
It may be, however, that the number of Ibmalc Ocoles was understated in 
1921.4 

The development in 1921-31 was in some rcspoiits similar to that in 
1911-21. Tho population of Freetown, increased from 44,142 to 55,609 

^ Sro also m iliiu connexion Mediad Jlcpoit 19JS, p 80: ‘During tlio yrais 1015 and 1015 thoro 
Iiavo been at timoH tomporaiy mcreoBCR in tho population owing to tho mtuni of largo iminhorB of 
camera from the Cnmeroona, many of whom were for a timu allowed to takn up rcaidcnco in 
Freetown before going back to tho Proteutoiatc. Subsequently, action waa taken to have these men 
sent up country as soon as possible after their ariival.’ That the Census Oflieor niisjudgcd the 
position of tho ropntriaiod recruits from the Protocloruto may bo inforrod from the following foot. 
He says that ‘the Mondi nse from 10,832 to 11,304 . . . may bo mainly attributed to tho return of 
Comer Corps men and Inland Water Transport men from tho seats of war’ {Census Iteport 1921, 
p. 12). Actually the number of male Mendi m tiio Colony dooronsedfrom 7,668 in 1911 to 7,302 in 
1921, while tho number of female Mendi increased from 3,264 to 3,012. Tho Census Officer says 
furthermore (ibid., p. 33) that the Mendi ‘emigrate to the Colony in eonsidorablo nnmbors’. 8moo 
the number ^ Mendi in the Protectorate was estimated m 1021 at 667,674, the mimhora who had 
emigrated to the Colony m 1011-21 were negligible. ’ Tbid., p. H* 

' The moreaae m the number of male Creoles was 680. In view of tho ravages of tho influenza 
epidemic it is quite unlikely that the natural increase should have exceeded this number. 

* See pp. 170-1 above. 
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while the population of the rest of the Colony again remained stationary. 
The census report made the following comment : 

The general mcrease is due to immigration from the Protectorate, a large number 
of Sierra Leoneans having returned to the Colony from the Protectorate, the figures 
for the latter showing a large decrease. A number of emancipated ^ves are said 
to have come to the Colony following the passing of the Ordinance for the aboUtion 
of slavery in 1926. 

Many other natives have been attracted to the Colony os settlers, but chiefly 
to Freetown in search of work. Much of the population is a floating or diifting one, 
coming or gomg on business or visits, and much of the increase in 1921 probably 
remained and attracted others and a fiTnuU natural increase may also have taken 
place, though this would not appear to be the case if the registration figures for 
births and deaths ore reliable.^ 

The most marked differences between the periods 1911-21 and 1021-31 
were the following : 

(1) While the Colony -born population both in Freetown and in the rest 
of the Colony had been in 1921 about the same as in 1911 but had in- 
creased somewhat in the Protectorate, the Colony-bom population in- 
creased between 1921 and 1931 in Freetown by 7,109 and decreased in the 
rest of the Colony by 2,319, and in the ProteeWate by 675. These figures 
suggest that in 1921-31 there was a considerable migration from the rural 
districts of the Colony into Freetown and that, as stated in the census 
report, a large number of Colony-bom had returned from the Protectorate 
to Freetown. To what extent the increase in the total number of Colony- 
bom in Sierra Leone (4,215) was due to natural increase and to what 
extent to the return of former emigrants to other colonies and countries 
it is impossible to say. 

(2) Wbile the Protectorate-bom population in the rural districts of the 
Colony had slightly decreased in 1911-21 it increased by 2,632 in 1921-31. 
It seems therefore that Protectorate natives went not only as in 1911-21 
to Freetown but settled also in the rural districts of the Colony. 

(3) While the number of people in Freetown born outside Sierra Leone 
had increased enormously in 1911-21 it decreased considerably in 1921-31. 
It seems therefore that a number of strangers who had come to Freetown 
before 1921 had left Sierra Leone in the meantime. 

(4) Wnhile the Creole population in Sierra Leone had decreased consider- 
ably in 1911-21 (as in the preceding decades) it increased in 1921-31 by 
3,629. This increase may have been due in a small measure to the fact 
that some natives in 1931 were returned erroneously as ‘Sierra Leoneans* 
(Creoles). But the bulk of the mcrease was probably caused by either 
natural increase or return from abroad.^ 

Nothing is known about the population growth in the Colony between 
the census of 1931 and the outbreak of the Second World War. The 
Administration assumed that the population of Freetown continued to 
increase at the same rate as in 1921-31 and that the population of the 

^ Cmaaa 1931, p. 23. 

’ See Luke, ‘Some Notes on the Creolee and their Land’, p. 65: 'Part of the recent increase may 
be due to Creoles and their families Tetummg from the Coast on pension or as result of retrenchment 
during the financial crisis of the depression of 1629-1933.’ 
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^ See Ce7i6vs Bepoit 1911, p. IT, 1921, p. 16; 1931. pp. 22, 31. Fjgures for 1911 and 1921 include the Maritime Fc^Lition. The data for 1911 
mchide Bendu and Mocolo (vith 764 inhabitants), ^hieh \rere not corered by later censuses. 
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ruxal districts remained stationary. Since the outbreak of the war the 
population of the Colony has increased enormously. 

1940. . . . recent years have seen a large iniliix of labovirers and their dependants 
uito the town. This iromigratioii is unrecorded and estimates of the numbers vary 
between 10,000 and 16,000.^ 

1941. Hie construction of numerous Naval, Military and Air Force works through- 
out the Colony hwa altered the whole fabric of Society. There has been an influx of 
labour from the Protectorate, which, with dependents and ‘others’ may be estimated 
at 30,000, or some 20 per cent, of the former population.^ 

1942. The abnormal conditions caused by the influx of labour from the Protec- 
torate persist. It is estimated that the population of the Rural Areas has increased 
by at least 50 per cent.* 

In the Colony the ‘Monthly Totals of African Employees working for 
Employers employing not less than Ten Africans* were as foUowa (in 
thousands) 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mat 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

1 Nov. 

Dec, 


10 9 

10 1 

10-4 

10 8 

10-8 

10-1 

13 

16<6 

10 

23-4 

23 4 

26 7 

1941 

27 3 

27 8 

28 

30 

28 

26 

30 

28 

29 8 

29-8 

32 

331 

1942 

41 1 

447 

427 

42 8 

41-4 

41-9 

46 

48 

49 

48 1 

60-6 

46‘3 

1943 

434 

30-0 

37-8 

36 4 

31-1 

346 

.38 8 

38 

34-6 

33 8 

S3 

29 


The number increased from 10,000 or 11,000 in the first half of 1940 to 
over 60,000 in November 1942. It decreased thereafter and amounted on 
31 August 1944 to 27,607.® 

In his Address of 23 November 1943 the Governor, after having shown 
t.hfl decrease from November 1942 to May 1943, said: ‘The main reason 
advanced for this fall is the normal seasonal return of labour to the farms 
accelerated by difficulties in getting food ’ ® But this was evidently not the 
main reason. The Labour Report for 1943 stated: 

Durmg the period covered by this report there was a considerable easing off m the 
for labour, the principal causes bemg the completion of oertam works, the 
down of a number of service works duo to the change m the strategic position 
of Freetown during the course of the year, as well as the policy of service works in 
iiTnifang the niunbers of African workmen under each European supervisor.’ 

The Admiralty siiH War Department contmued to employ the bulk of the labour in 
the Colony, although there was a aharp decrease m the numbers employed by the War 
Department at the end of the year. In December, 1943, the former employed 8,212 
Afncan artisans and labourers and the latter 4,826, compared with 14,677 and 
26,974 respectively for the corresponding period of 1942.® 

^ Medical Sepott 19d0, p. 10 n i ^ xr 

® Appendix to Address delioeied by Chvemor Sir B. C. Stevenson in. Legislative Counoil,4 Nov. 
1942, p 1 A(j ahon n. p. 248 above, the Medical Report for 1941, referring probably to the end of 
the year, said- “It ia estimated that the morease m numbers sinoe the outbreak of ivar is in the 
vicinity of 33,000 ’ This would hove imphcd on increase of at least 30 per cent. 

^ Appendit to Address deliveted by Oovernoi Sii H C Stevenson in Legislative Uouncil, 3 Nov. 

194:1, ji 1 . ^ 

■* See Sepott on the Labout Depaitnient 1941 and 1942, p 2, 1943, p. 2 

® 8ee Addiess delivered by Gova not Sit HubeitSteecnsou la Legislative Council, 7 Nov. 1944, p. 18. 

** Appendix to Addtess, 23 Nov. 1943, p 9. 

Bepoit on the Labour Department 1943, p. 1 

* Ibid ,p.4. This statement suggests that of the 46,300 African employees working in December 

1942 lor employeia employing not less than ten Afiicans 41,661 w oiked foi the Admiralty and War 
Depaitment, and of the 29,000 employed m December 1943 only 13,038. 
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As shown above, the population of Freetown had been estimated in 
1940-1 at 80,000. It must have been much larger in the second half of 
1942. In 1944 it was estimated at 87,000.^ 

Protedxmite, Nothing definite can be said about the population growth 
in the Protectorate. At the time when the 1901 census was taken in the 
Colony the Native population of the Protectorate was put at 949,827. 
Ten years later it was estimated at 1,823,151. An increase in population 
had been expected. 

Tli 0 cauHos, wluuh in years gone by iiuhiuiod against the growUi of tlio poptilation 
havo, iindur tlio settled furin of government winch now obtains, been I'emovod, and 
thero are signs tliat tlio populatiou is gradually iucreoHing.^^ 

But the increase, of couree, cannot have been as gi'eat as suggested by 
the above figures. 

It is not cosy to make eompansenH with estimates of pu}Milutiuu mode in 1901 
owing to cliango of districts, but generally siM^ulcmg it may bo assumed tliat, no 
doubt owing to more accurate information, tlio increase of population sliown by the 
recent Gonsus is accoimtcd for by a larger ntuubor of persuns luiving boon allowed 
to cucli house thou in 1001. b'or instance, in ilie Karone District, where an exact 
compai’ison con bo mode with the year 1901, the population was arrived at by 
allowing 9 persons to each house on a house computation of 40,683 houses, rendering 
a population of 300,081, while in 1901 a population of 200,000 was mtumed on a 
basis of 6 persons to a house living in 40,000 houses. Consequently the groat increase 
of ]iupulation must not necessarily bo attributed to actual moreaso in niunbers, but 
more xirobably is duo to inoocurato estimates made in. 1901.’ 

The estimated number of Natives in the Protectorate was 1,450,993 in 
1921 or 127,752 more than in 1911. Considering that the influenza ex)i* 
demio claimed many victims and that there was emigration to the Colony 
and elsewhere^ it seems doubtful whotlier the increase was actually as 
large. The Census Ofiicer does not discuss this problem, and the great 
changes in boundaries molco it imx)OBBible to reach any final conclusion. 

In 1931 the Native population of the Protectorate was estimated at 
not less than 1,667,790. The census report said: 

The native population appears to have incrcosod by 21U,887 sinco 1921, but, as 
both census figures woi'e arrived at by OHtiiuatc, it can only bo culled on uiqiai'ciit 
increase. What part of it is real it is hnposHiblo to say.** Thu Nortliom Province 
accounts for 216,391 of this incrcaso and the Soutlierii Pi-ovuicc 1,400.'’ 

^ 8vc Pt ehmiTuay JtejiortonlheFieetovm irnti’f 9. ‘Thu ID 14 hguru is Htiiti'd to include 

some 20,000 pciouns who Lave come to Ficetown duiiiig the war, and it is aniiuipatod that 
many of these will leave the City as woik dechtics. The estimated post-war poinilutioii ligurc is 
76,000 ’ 

’ Oolomal Repot Is, R terra Leone 1905, p. 68. 8co also ibid 190 i, p. 38. 

’ Cesisna Report 1911, p 20. See also ibid. p. 32, uoiiooriung the Kuinadugu District ‘At the 
time of the Census of 1001 it was estimated that thero were 6U,38G inhahitaiits in tins district, hut 
the estimate mode was of a rudiiiiciitaiy desoription, and iho population of 126,620 estimated by 
the recent Census is no indication that the population has doubled itself during the last decode, or 
even moreased appreciably.’ ^ iSoo ibid. 1921, p. 31. 

’ This cautious point of view seems to have boon abandoned later by the authontios. fieo, for 
example, OoZonioZ Reports, Sierra Learn 1932, p. 13: ‘The difference must be taken as an actual 
increase due to natural inoremont and not to migratory or other causes.’ 

' Census Report 1931, p. 83. Since Toh Ghiefdom, with a native population of 1,180 in 1031, was 
transferred m 1927 fiom the Northern to tho Southern Provmce (si‘o ibid., p. 128), even the small 
increase in the Southern Fxovmoe would be fiotitiouB. 
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It is obvious that the population of the Northern Province cannot have 
actually increased by 38 per cent. Some comments in the census report 
throTV light on the position. 

The native population of the Fort Loko and Elarene Districts was 
estimated in 1921 at 307,000. The figure for the same area in 1931 was 
387,719,^ or 26 per cent, larger. The 1931 census report states for Port 
Loko that ‘there appears to be an increase in the population ’,2 but inti- 
mates that part of the increase was due to a more accurate estimate of the 
number of persons per house. For Karene the District Commissioner 
remarks : ‘My impression is that, if there has been an increase, it is a very 
small one. 

In the 1921 area of the Bombali District the reported population in- 
creased &om 173,360 to 284,844 or by 64 per cent. ‘It cannot be said that 
this increase is a natural one.’^ 

In the 1921 area of the Koinadugu District the reported population 
increased from 85,700 to 110,964, or by 29 per cent. ‘As to the general 
increase m population, this is attributed to {a) immigration of Fula and 
Temne, (b) a slight natural increase and (c) larger basis on which to 
form a closer estimate. With reference to the last, the Limba are given as 
9 persons per house as against 8 in 1921 and the Horankos as 6 against 4'5 
in 1921 *8 

It seems, therefore, that the population of the Northern Province in- 
creased actually in 1921-31, but much less than indicated by the ‘census* 
figures. 

In the Southern Province, where according to the ‘census’ figures the 
population was the same in 1931 as in 1921, it increased probably also 
slightly. The census report states that in the Moyamba and Bo Districts 
the population in 1931 was underestimated.* As to the Kono District, 
where the population was reported to have decreased from 167,450 to 
102,741’ or by 39 per cent., the District Commissioner is of opinion that 
‘the population was grossly ovmesrimated in 1921’,* and that the Kissi 
population was underestimated in 1931.* 

In view of the apparently much larger population increase in the 
Northern than in the Southern Province it is interesting to note that the 
survey made in 1931 showed a similar result. The 373 women questioned 
in the Northern Province had 1,923 live-bom children, of whom 560 died 
before puberty. The 460 women questioned in the Southern Province had 
only 1,790 live-bom children, of whom not fewer than 778 died before 
puberty. The average number of children reaching adult life was 3*7 in 
the Northern Province and only 2*2 in the Southern Province. The figures 
for the Southern Province would suggest that the population there is 
dying out. But the surveys comprised too few cases to permit the drawing 

1 Computed from ibid., pp. 83, 123. ^ Ibid., p. 107. ' Ibid., p. 119. 

* Ibid., p. 123 . See also p. 38 above. * Ibid., p. 128 * See ibid., pp. 133, 148. 

’’ Taking account of the changes in area. ^ Ibid., p. 164. 

* The ICitiHi population was given as 10,160 m 1921 and as 3,801 in 1931, although the Kissi 
Chiefdom Toll (with 1,186 inhabitants in 1931} had been transferred in the meantime from the 
Koinadugu District. 
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of a.ny conchisions. The olhe.ial opinion Kcsema to !)e tha.t the po}mlation 
of the Protectorate w os inoreaHiiif]' notably. 

Whatever may bo tho otwn in oortam other Ic'MK-woIl-ilovolojwd portions of tho 
Empim tho native iiopiilatioii of SioiTa IxKino is eortaiiily noithor (loereashig nor 
Htatiouary. Kor a nuiubor of yciars now it lias boon, and still is, mcraasing. This 
fact IS brought out by tlio sl-iwhly inoiv.wing rotimiH of revouuo ilorivod from house 
tax and by tho land Iningoj* that is alnwly oviclont m many of tho moro populous 
clnofdoins Village's that luul thoir origin as oiithnng farm lianilots of a largoi* native 
town now contain niom lints ihan tho ]mront se'ttlomont and am tihomsolv(« throwing 
onli chmte'i's of housos on tho oxtromo confiiKw of thoir farm lands. ... If additional 
tostnnony of tills iact worn n'linni'd, tho rapid mid alniosi tobil doiiudation of the 
Protoctoraio of forest is at oiioo an oloqiu'nt if also an iinfortunaio witnoss of the 
fact. Anothor mid rather moro wolcomo sign of congestion is tlio atloniion that is 
buing moro and moro paid to grassland which has hithortu botm eonsidcri'd too poor 
to cultivate. . . . 

Tho increase of population has its inam souree in iho cessation of native inter- 
tribal wars. It IS now tlnrliy yours since tboro was a native raid, with its consequent 
dimudation of an ama, rc'strieted though it might bo, of olToetivo men, women, and 
ohildmn In place of this form of activity tho Pax Uritannica has bmught trade and 
the njipnrtiiuity for tho native to sell his produce. Wealth that is wealth in which 
all could sham has not so miieh been mcrt'ORtKl ns ciHuited for the first timo.^ 

]t will appear tliat, though iieojiln am naturally prolific, conditions exist which 
I'OHtrici the growth of tho population. Howovor, the ovulenco generally goos to prove 
that tho population tends to keep aliovo tho ‘static’. In favour of its growth, it 
may bo said tliat sabsistoneo is sufllciout if not very ollloient, tnarriago is almost 
umvorsnl (amongst natives at loast); it does uni tnJee ])laeo too young and pro- 
puborty mtomourso is not common; tho (diinmating (‘hocks of war, famino and 
postilonoo am not jm'senl ; and prevontivo eheoks, such as aboriifacients and the 
using of contraceptives, am riu'c. On the other hmul, tho mam faotoi's operating to 
I'estrict tho ]io))ii1atioii am fihu disoasi's alnwly inontionod. Tho ehiof toll is taken 
in infant and child life duo to luck of intelligcnit ante-natal and iiost-natal com and 
tho many risks to which infanis and ohildron two exposed,'^ 

Actually tho nlhcial po|niIati(m entimatos up to 11140 did not differ 
CHHOutially from tlio 1031 ciensiiH result (1,()72,(),')8), the ligiircB being 
1,702,720 for 1039 and 1,714,112 for 1940. But tlio cHtiinato was raised to 
1,791,404 in 1941 and to 1,801,917 in 1942.“ In view of tho largo influx of 
labour from the Brotectorato to the (kilony in 1940-2 it is niosli iiiilikoly 
that tlie jiopulaiion of tho Protectorate was larger in 1942 than at the 
outbreak of the war. 

VLIJ. Non-African Mortality* 

1 . Morlalily of JSuropeatis 

Mortality of Kuropcans in tho oiglitoenth contnry lias been diacussod m 
the section ‘Early Colonization’ and mortality of Euro])oan military 
during the first quarter of tho nineteenth century in the aoetion ‘ Composi- 
tion of non- African Population’. As regards mortality of European 

^ Tho CcmmuiHioiici, Central Piovinoo, to tho (Joloiwd Scciotaiy, 25 Apr. 1S20, relating 

to Health of Native Popvlationa, pp. IM-S. ® Cenaua Jiejmit J931, p. 16. 

* See Blue Book 1939 0, p 4, 1910 0. p. 4 , 1011 0, p. 4, 1943 O, p. 4 

^ Data conoeming non-Afiican births arc apparently not available. European births are rare ; 
only 10 European lesidents in 1931 were bom m Sierra Leone. But there were 233 Asiatics bom 
in the country. 
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civilians in tke first quarter of the nineteenth century, the Commissioners 
of Inquiry reported in 1827: 

The mformatioii given in the Medical Report of the Church Missionary Society, 
published in 1825, may be cited as mdicatmg the efiect of climate upon the Mission- 
aries and others sent out by that body to the Coast of Africa, and almost exclusively 
to Sierra Leone. 

It appears that between the month of March 1804 and August 1826, 89 individuals, 
mostly in the prime of life, arrived upon the Coast, of whom 51 were males and 
38 females. Of this number 64 had died, seven returned to Rngland in good health, 
14 in ill health, and 14 remained at the time upon the Coast ; of those who died 32 
were males and 22 females ; two were lost at sea. It was endeavoured to ascertain 
m what proportion the resident Europeans generally, had suffered from the effects 
of climate, but on this subject no authentic information was attainable. The 
principal medical ofdcer says respecting them, ‘It is now impossible to frame such 
a statement, as nearly the whole of the colonists have been occasionally treated by 
the medical officers, there being no private practitioner in these colomes.* In Sierra 
Leone, however, it is the general opinion that neither the officers of the civil estab- 
lishment, the merchants, nor other Europeans sudSer in the same proportion as the 
military officers, or the mdividuals sent out by the Church Missionary Society.^ 

These figures, of course, are not quite conclusive els no data are given 
concerning the duration of the sojourn of the missionaries in Sierra Leone. 
Death statistics are altogether very scanty and uncertain up to 1885, and 
even when census data became available there was stiU the difficulty of 
appraising correctly the average number of Europeans present. 

It IS a veiy difficult matter, m view of the uncertainty of the actual number of 
European residents in Ereetown, or the Colony, and the frequency with which they 
change, to arrive at an accurate idea as to the actual death-rate, and it has hitherto 
not seemed to me advisable to do so on figures which are more or less imaginary.* 

Another difficulty arose from the fact that it was not always clear 
whether the death figures covered only residents or also strangers. 

This explaias in part why, particularly in the period from 1818 to 1823, 
opinions on mortality of Europeans differed widely, though this was due 
probably as much to wilful misrepresentation. I must confine myself to 
quoting a few examples. 

1818. Star (London), 6 November. Our late accounts from Sierra Leone, have 
been melancholy in the extreme. The white inhabitants, exclusive of military, do not 
exceed 30 persons, and of these one-third fell victims to the fever dunng the rainy 
season . . . .* 

Hampshire QazeUe (Southampton). A letter from Sierra Leone, states the following 
particulars of the number of Europeans, and the sickness in the Colony, somewhat 
at variance with the accounts which have appeared in the London Journals: — 

. . . The number of Europeans here may be estimated at from fifty to sixty — between 
thirty and forty arrive yearly — ^those merely make up for the number who pensh — 
a month after the death of an European he is forgotten — not one out of one hundred 
survive to return to Europe.^ 

‘Africonus’ to the Editor of the JZoyoZ Gazette, 7 January 1819. ... I, as well 
as most of your Readers, know whence aU these lies proceed. This Colony has &om 
its very mfoncy called forth the animosity of all dealers m human blood . . . they have 

^ Report, First Part, p. 109. 

* Pniioipal Medical Officer, Medical Repents 1900 and 1901, p. 4. 

* Quoted from The Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone Advertiser, 20 Feb. 1819, p. 164. 

* Quoted from ibid. 
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had recourao to quotations from private letters either written by themad.ve8 or by 
vile wretches paid by the Havamiah Slave Doaloni .... 

The lost rainy season was peculiarly unhealtliy . . . but Mr. Editor great as that 
loss undoubtedly was, it did not boar oven the usual proportion of the 
experienced m tropical cliiuatos .... 

In order to triunp up a frightful ap])fu\ranoo the iiivoutorH of lies decreased the 
Europeans to thirty, whurcttw tho actutvl iniinbor in this Colony in JanuoEy, 1818, 
was one hiimlrod and twonty-four, oxclusivo of tlio Ollicors of tho Iloyal Afrinf m 
Corps and Europooii SoLlicu's, — iii is now 1 Ifi. . . . 

Tho total numbor of Miiropoiuis who died in tho Poninsula, in 1818, was eight 
men, thii'o women, and two children . . . .^ 

Tlio Eiiglisli ])apcrH no doubt luul overHiated mortality,^ but 13 deaths 
among a Euroi)ean ])opulatiou which (in view of absonces during the rainy 
season) probably averaged loss tlian 100 was ccHainly an excessive number.^ 

1819. AvoolU satia Caitaea to tlio Editor of tho Itoyal f/oscUc, 3U ^ioptuinber. I 
trust tho following calculation will stand Uio tost of onc^uiry : — 

On tlio Slst of Docoinhur, 1818, wo lia<l in tlio Colony a grand total of Europeans, 
oxclusivo of tlio militai'y forces, of o/u: tvmulml mid Jiftirn— from that number we 
lost MIX moil by tleath, two women and two diildron. 

'IVoiity inon and two laihos liavo loft Uio Colony, and oithor rotumod to Europe, 
gone to tho Oombia on thoir private aHoirs, or fur tho buiiolit of iliuir lieolth. 

Among tho number of ihosu wlio died, three only bod residue 1 in Uiu Colony above 
one year , , . tho otlioi's had not oxporiencod a rainy seoBon.^ 

Oi-devunt Avocat suns Caimea to tho Editor of tlio Royal Gazette, 16 October. T have 
livod on tho puiiinsubi of Hiurra Lounu for sixtuuu years 1 — Sumo years wo have (that 
is tlio inhabitants, whothor white or black) boon healthy, and in otlior yoors rather 
sickly. In 1806 wo hod a sovuru and long rainy souson : it was a very sickly season 
to tho iiiliubitaiits : 1807 was little bottur, and 1812 and 10 wore raihor worso; but 
this lost year, I must coiifoss, was worso tluui any.*^ Tho rums began oarly — were 

^ TheJioytd QaseUeanA Sinra Leone Adverlieer, 20 Vob. 1819, p. 101. Si‘o also ibid., 0 Mar., 
pp. 171-2; 12 June, p. 107; 19 Juno, p. 100; 20 Juno, p. 203; 4 8«x>t., p. 247. 

‘InvostiKatur’ in his lotloi to tho Editor of The Timea (London), dut(>d 3 irun. 1820, siud: 'These 
comfurtablo aseuroiiccB appoar to havo been Icmdly mtoiidi'd to keep up tho Hpiriis of the oom* 
miHsionors for roprossing tho illegal trallio in slavos ; for they aro iiisivtod in tho Huytil (luzette of the 
12th, 10th, and tho 26Ui of Juno, and tho commisHioneni, witli their suitos, arrived there on the 
7tli of that muntli’ {The Boyal Gazette, 1 Apr. 1820, p 368). 

^ In a Dispatch to Undur>8oeTOtary of State Henry CSoulbuin, dated 8 Juno 1819, Governor 
Mac-Carthy wioto that the Surveyor -who was rotuniiug on leave to England 'will I hope diapoltho 
false alarms cieatcd by tho exaggerated rejiuris on tho inHalubriiy of tho colony’ (C.O. 207, 
vol.XLlX). In a fuiiliur Dispatch to Earl Jlathurst, dated 24 Aug. 1810, ho pointed out 'the dread 
actually existing among the gioatost iHut of tho Eurojiuans, and pniusipally those who havo not 
lesided hero above a few Mouths, of the extreme dimger of the eliiiiute, an alarm whieh owes its 
origin to the nelaiious xmlilicationa so widely oirculated at homo’ (ihid.). 

‘ It may well be that the Euiopeon population averaged inueh less than 100, because, os etated 
alxivo (see p. 1 86), tho European population in Januaiy 1818 was eorlainly smaller than indioated 
by ‘ Africanuu It should bo realized, on tho other hand, that mortality was jirohahly swelled by on 
unusually large pioportion of nowoomors who experienced their iirst rainy setuiun m 1818. See 
in this connexion Boyle (1831), p. 160: 'The success or oucuraoy of tho rrault of any attempt to 
geneialiBo the average animal nioitality among the European rosidimts at Sierra Leone, is rendered 
exceedmgly doubtful, from the veiy groat difleroiico of risk hotwoon tho newly-arrived European 
who has not had fever, and the one who has had it, however short or long a jieriod either may have 
been in the colony, and, also, from the nature of tho engagements of tlio dillcnmt mdividuolB, 
whether leading to great exposure soon after their ai rival or otherwise.’ 

* The Bayed Gazette, 2 Oot. 1819, p. 262. 

■ Bee also Yellow I'evor Commission (West Afriua), Second Report, p. 34: ‘The earlier yoare of 
the existence of this Colony have been marked by seasons of extreme unhealthiacHS espeeially so 
in 1807, 1809, 1812, 1816 and 1819’. 
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severe* — and continued 'with, 'violence for a longer penod than usual. The sickness 
and mortality in every year have been chiefly conflned to 'those recently arrived; 
and I understand, every drunken sailor, and all unfortunate poor w-nH wretched 
creatures, let loose from ships and captured ‘slavers,’ have been crammed in 'the 
bills of mortality to present a more formidable aspect, and a more glorious service 
to those who have crawled 'through the torrents of rain and yet live I . . .* 

Mddedn moUgri lui to the Rditor of the Moyal Chseette. ... A correct list of those who 
died in 'the Colony of Sierra Leone m 'the months of J'une, July, and August — to'tal 
No. 63. . . .» 

Ci-devavd Avocat sans Causes 'to the Rdi'tor of the Royal Oazette. . , . Suppose 53, 
or even more died, pray what inference can be drawn either for or against this 
climate ? It is a fact that more than one-half of the number were sea-farmg persons, 
and, consequently, did not belong to 'the Colony ; and if any estimate is to be made 
of 'the heal'thiness or unhealthiness of thig place, the whole of the sailors who arrive 
here in ships of war and merchant vessels ou^t to be added to the number of the 
Colonists, otherwise no correct idea can be formed of the number who might be 
expected to perish amongst a certam number of Europeans residing m t.ba Colony. . . .* 

M&iecm nudgri lui to the Editor of the Royal Gazette . ... I will demand — of the 
whole European population, civil and military, in number about 130, how many 
escaped disease of climate in 'the last rainy season ? I answer 20 at 'the utmost. ... If 
'this be called a healthy climate, 'with what place is the comparison made ? and what 
place IS unhealthy 

Editorial Royal Gazette. The foUowmg extract firom the Liverpool Mercury, of 
the 22nd October, will delight him [Midecin malgri lui\. We lost five Europeans, 
who were included in the Census of December 1818; yet M^decin and his &iends 
swell 'the list m Aug^t to thirty-fi/oe . — ^How many departed this 'troublesome world 
by the kind aesistanee of M4decm ? 

Africa — ^A letter from Sierra Leone, (Aug. 24) states, 'that not only Europeans but 
natives have fallen viotuns to the epidemic fever occasioned by the severe rainy 
season. The doctors reckon that thirty-five Europeans died in July and August, 
and many were ill when the last accounts came away." 

‘Investigator’ to the Editor of The Times, 3 January 1820. Letters from that 
colony state, -that . . . the white population ... in the early part of last June . . . 
consisted of 118 individuals, men, wom^, and children, of whom 94 had been 
attacked by the fever, and no less than 54 had perished between that period and 
the 24th of August, when the accounts were dated. The rainy or sickly season is 
not over till the month of October, and the fever still raged -with great violence. . . .* 

‘Airicanus ’ 'to the Editor of 'the Royal Gazette. . . . the Fatal List of Dead and dying 
transmitted from Freeto'wn to London, m August last ... a list published m tlie 

* See also The Boyd Gazette, 7 Aug. 1819, p. 230. See furthermore Mwavmiiry Register, Oct. 
1819, p 464. 'The Bains of the present year, on the Western Coast of Africa, have been unusually 
severe and uninterrupted, beyond those of any season m the memory of man, and sickness and 
mortality have prevailed, therefore, more than ordinarily, among Natives as \rell as Europeans.' 

" The Boyd Oazette, 30 Oct. 1S19, p. 271. In the course of his letter he says furthermore that 
Avocat sans Causes made a mistake and that only two residents who had been longer than a year 
in the Colony had died. 

" Ibid., 6 Nov. 1819, p. 274. * Ibid., 13 Nov. 1819, p. 279. 

" Ibid., 27 Nov. 1819, p. 287. This is from a letter comprising over 3,000 words. The major 
space of the Boyal Oazette m those weeks was taken up by the discussion of mortahty among 
Europeans, and I cannot do justice to all contnbutors. But I wont to quote at least the concludmg 
paragraph of another lengthy letter on the subject ‘to the Prmter of the Boyal Gazette’. It 
reads: ‘ I know you are dying with curiosity to know who I am I am too modest to tell you my 
name, after saymg so much m my o-wn praise; but I will help you to guess, by giving you my 
occupation m French, after the fashion of your other tiresome Coiiespondents, who 1 hope have, 
like me, mode up their nunds never to write -to you more. Sage Femme* (4 Dec. 1819, p. 291.) 

® Ibid., 27 Nov. 1819, pp 287-8. 

* Beprinted ibid., 1 Apr. 1820, p. 369. The figure 118 is apparently meant to include the 
mihtary 

U 
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Loudon nowupapers of November lost . . . amouuie to Fifty 4hreei from a careful 
journal kept, 1 dud tlmt, takmg m cluldreu Holdioi'n,^ soiloi's, and strangers, of all 
deaonptious, whose names wum twt of coutho mcludod m tlio Census of 31st Oeoember, 
1818, the coiTeot number was thirty . . . 

Somo to same, 22 March 1820. Tliu following will, 1 believe, bo found on exact 
copy of the/oifuZ list tronsmittud to Europe m August lust.'* It was usliorod into the 
world with an eloquent preamble, Htatuig, that tlie whole of the white population, 
m tho early pnii. of J uiio, did not oxcei'd one hundred and eiglitem souls, men, women, 
and cliildiiui — of that number ninety-fmr liad been attacked with fovor--/ourteen 
luul died in July — niMveyi between the Ist and I2th of August, i mikin g tliirty in 
SIX weeks, besides two geiitluiuen m May, Captain Noalo and Mr. Barrett, also a gi-eat 
number of uuhviduuls m Jmie, whoso names could not bo procured, but tliat they 
amoiiuted to mure tluui tioenty-thmc, mostly in tho hospital, consisting of non- 
comimssionod olhcerH, mechanics, and poor persons. 

1 will state plmn facta . — ^Tlie census token on the 30th December, 1818, did not 
include tho mihtaiy oillcers, non-commissioned oillcors or private men, nor their 
families, excepting such ollicurs us hold civil omploymonts. Tho iindei'mentioned 
persons were not m the cousus, and most of them nut in Iho colony for months after, 
viss. Capt. Neale, Mr. Barrett ....'* 

... I will, however, to provent further cavilling transmit to you tho list of Euro- 
peans mcludod m the census of Decombur, 1818, and their disposal on tlio Ist 
Soptomber last,‘ 

He tlioiL reproduces a table ‘Census of Europeans in the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, taken. 3lst of December 1818: exclusive of tho Military*,^ in which 
ho showed what had become of each person by 2-1: August 1819. He 
MvlHecl this list later’ and found finally that 94 wore present in the 
Colony on that date, Hiat 21 had sailed, and tliat only 0 had died in the 
Colony." Tills was the beglxmiug of tho fight between ‘Investigator* and 
‘Aincanus’." It is unnecessary here to enter into tho details of this 
elaborate discussion, but it may be useful to reproduce two statomentB 
made alter tho termination of tlio oonti’ovcrsy, Uio one by tho editor of 
tho Moyal Gazette and the other by the De^iuty lnHx>octor of Hosxntals, 
Dr. NicoU: 

(1) It was stated, Uiat oiu' population cousistud only of one hundred and eigideen 
Eui'opuons, of all duscriptiuns ; — ^Uiat m Jiuiu, out of that number, wo lust 23 persons 
— in July 14 — ^in August 16, grand total from 1st Juno 631 — ^All m tlio sliurt period 
of cloven weeks .... 

* This lueiiuH apparently luilituiy and tlicir children. 

The Itoyul (Jasette, 19 i<'ob. 182U, p. 336. 

’ ‘Investigator’ Siiyu that the copy usud by ‘AfiicuuuH’ was not oxiict (sec ibid., 16 Ajir. 1820, 
p. 373). 

* Hero iollows u lung list ul other naiuea, llm ‘ObHervaiioiui on that LihI’ indicate that of the 

30 poruons who according to his 'careful journal’ died in the Colony boiweon 1 Juno and 22 August 
1816, 10 weio civiban residents, 6 chddreu of military (including 4 children ol ollicors), and about 
16 soldiers or sailors. ‘ Ibid., 26 Mur. 1820, pp. 364-6. 

* See ibid., 1 Apr. 1820, p. 366. ’’ See ibid , 3 Aiir. 1820, p. 364. 

" His statements as regards five more persons are not clear. 

" See Editorial Note, ibid., 26 Mar. 1820: ‘The grand controversy between Inveatiyalor and 
AJneanua bemg mteiesting to most of our readers, wo propose printing tho Letters, in toto, 
in extra sheets each week. To these wo will subjoin some explanatory notes for tho boneht of onr 
eorrespondents at home: — tiuth, and nothing hut Uie truth, is oH wo ask.’ The discussion is to be 
found m the issues of 26 Mar., 1, 3, 16, 22, and 29 Apr,, 20 and 27 May, and 3 and 17 June ibid., 
pp. 364-6, 367-64, 370-4, 370-84, 393-6, 399, 401-4, 413-14, 416. Most of those Letters were 
first published m Jan. and Feb. 1820 m The Tmea (London). 
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Now let us once more repeat what wo said before, over and over again, a nd is 
known to every one in tho colony. On the Slat December, 1818, the population 
consisted of one hundred and twenty eight, and did not mclude any of the military 
officers or soldiers, or thoir families, nor persons who came here m January, February, 
March, April, May, and June foUowmg. In June three persons died . . . they were 
not m tho colony when the census was made ; eleven died in July, and only two of 
tliat number wore in tho list . . . nineteen died in August, Jour of whom o^y were 
included in the Mat .... Total number of Europeans died in that period thirty-^ee, — 
out of which number six belonged to tho census, and one only a colonial officer. 

The correspondents of Investigator refer to the Census, and from one hundred and, 
eighteen persons kill Jifty~four, whoroas six died, making then a difference of forty- 
eight 

(2) On tho 31st of Deoombor, 1818, there wero onelnmdrod and twenty -eight, of 
which eighteen sailed before the rainy season for England, two of which died, and 
of the remaimng number, one hundred and ten, eight perished, givmg a proportion 
of dead, as 7^ per cent., or very nearly one m 13.^ 

The principal questions which require an answer ore the following: 

(1) How many Europeans died altogether in the Colony in June? 
‘Africanus’ and the editor of the Boyal Gfazette state that only three non- 
commissioned officers who had come in April and May with the 4th West 
India Regiment and were drunkards, died. ‘Investigator’ claims that 
twenty-three died. It seems likely that the actual figure was higher than 
three and lower than twenty -three.® 

(2) How many Europeans died altogether in the Colony from 1 July 
to 24 August ? There is a consensus of opinion that the total number was 
about thirty. 

(3) How many died of the European civil residents enumerated at the 
census of 31 December 1818 1* ‘Africanus’ and the editor of the Royal 
Gazette say that six died in the Colony up to 24 August 1819. Dr. NiooU 
says that in 1819 eight died in the Colony and two more who had sailed 
before the rainy season for Englan d. Avocat sans Causes said on 2 October 
1819 that ten had died. All these statements may be true.® 

(4) How many died of the European civil residents who had come since 
31 December 1818 ? ‘ Africanus ’and the editor of the JJoj/alGazeite say that 
four died in the Colony up to 24 August 1819. This statement may be true. 

(6) How many of the European mvil residents died altogether in the 
Colony ? This question cannot be answered since it is not known how many 
of the newcomers died before 1 June or after 24 August. 

As regards European mortality in 1820, the Royal Gazette reported: 

Wo have, with little variation, the same favorable condition of health to acknow- 
ledge with mcreased thankfulness to providence. A couple of gentlemen have had 

1 Editorial, Itoy<A Qasette, 24 June 1820, pp. 412-20. 

~ ‘ Extracts fiom the Half-yearly Report, Dated 1821, of the late Dr. Nicoll*, Boyle (18311, 
pp. 149-50. 

^ I BUBpect that ‘AfnoanuB’ kept hia jouroal only from July on. 

* The oensus tetuma repioduoed m the Jioyal OazeUe of 8 July 1810 and in many other docu- 
ments showed only 115 European civil residents. The same number was given by Avoeat sans 
Caueea (ibid., 2 Oct. 1819). 1 know of no explanation for the figure 128 used by so many con- 
temporoiy writers. 

It would be Burpnsmg, however, if actually not a single death had ocouned before 17 July. 
(‘Ahicanua’ gives as dates of death 17 and 23 July, and 1, 3, 4, and 10 Aug.) 
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slight attacks of fever in consequence of the late accessions of rain, but without any 
iTi/<.rmv et)iRTJcfl- We trust, therefore, that the sooson usually considered so 
unhealthy is now at a close, without any casualty to produce an alteration in the 
general feeling of gratitude and satisfaction for tho present and confidence for the 
future.^ 

The truth may he inferred from the following statement by Dr. NicoU: 

About one in twelve, or nearly nme per cent, of tho better class of society diod .... 

As IS usually the case in other countnM, the mortality foU heavy on the poorer 
of Europeans, unprovided with good accommodations, without tho means of 
procuring articles of comfort suitable to the climate, and who wore not guarded in 
their general conduct, nor restnoted as to regular liabits of temporanco.^ 

The high mortality of ‘the poorer Glass of Europeans’ appears also in 
the following ‘Return of the Number of Europeans (exclusive of Military) 
received into Mihtary Hospital, Sierra Leone, and the Number of Deaths 
in each Year, between 20th June 1819 and 20th December 1826’:® 
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Died 



1810 

m 



jumi 


— 

— 

8 

— 



2 



100 

40 

207 

42 

1821 

16 

— 



wilH 

26 

■lH 

26 

1822 

36 

— 

68 

26 

msM 

12 

■ a 

38 


36 

2 

01 

32 

47 

16 

MrEm 

481 

1824 

6 

2 

49 

11 

23 

8 

78 

21 

1825 

24 

7 

— 

— 

3 

1 

27 

8 


^ Total does not tally with sum of items. 


The large numbers of ‘Distressed Europeans’ sent to the Military Hos- 
pital in 1820 and 1821 suggest that the figures may include some seamen 
of merchant vessels.* But the vast majority of seamen dying in those 
years perished outside the Hospital. 

Hy. Williams to the Editor of the Morning Poet (London), April 1821. In tho 
Morning Post of the 24th instant, 1 observe m an aiijiclo respectmg Siorra-Leoue, 
an assertion that, m two months, out of 85 seamen, 66 were bui’iod from the merchant 
ships. At the season mentioned, December and January, I liad four vcasols loading 
there, whose crews amounted to 68 , three of those vessels havo arrived home — one 
with the loss of two men — the others one each. Tho fourth vessel with a crew of 26, 
were aU well on the 11th February, nearly loaded. 

Tliat the climate of that colony is unhealthy, is beyond a doubt ; but tliore are 
those who seem determmed to lose no opportunity of Tna-Tfingr the most of that 
unhappy circumstance, without bomg scrupulous as to tho correctness of their 
statements 


Obser\'ations on the Timber Trside of Sierra Leone’ (Prom a Correspondent). 
. . . Malicious reports had been designedly circulated in London a-nH Liverpool, that 
^ Editorial, flojaZ Gazette, 7 Oct 1820, p 457. 

* PP' 149-60. Accordmg to Hankin, vol. u, p. 324, the total number of deaths in 

S was 19. This figure mcludes 6 officers (see p 182 above) Moitahty of civilians evidently 
was very hi^ m 1820. » gee Papera rdating to Sietta Leone 1830, p. 60. 

bee in this connexion letter from Dr. A. Niooll to Governor MocCorthy, 16 Dec. 1822, Dis- 
patch from Goa ernor MaoCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 1 Feb. 1823, and letter from Dr. Barry to 

f (C 0 267, vol. Ivni, Nos, 306, 341) 

The Royal Gazette, 11 Aug. 1821, p. 636. 
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t.hiH beneficial trade in timber was attended with the most imminent danger to the 
crews of vessels ; and that, in short, the river Sierra-Leone was but the grave of 
p ftw.TnPTi. . . . The number of deaths been much exaggerated . . . and it has even 
been absurdly asserted in this colony, as well as m England, that 66 perished out 
of 85. Now the fact is, that upwards of two hundred end fifty seamen were employed, 
last season, m the timber trade of Sierra-Leone ; twenty three died here after being 
sent down the river, and about the some number (poor fellows!) fell victims to the 
ravages of the fever, without havmg benefited from medical aid, or obtained 
comfort of any kmd m their respective vessels up the river. The sickness and 
mortality were confined to certain ships, and generally to those m certain situations ; 
and from an attentive consideration of all the circumstances of their peculiar 
hardship and misery, it will appear only surprising that so few died, and so many 
hved to circulate tidings the most false, and injurious to the prosperity of a trade 
very likely to be productive of the greatest good to this hard struggbng and rising 
colony.^ 

The excessive mortality of seamen on timber vessels caused the Board 
of the Governor and Council to pass, on 20 October 1823, ‘An Act for the 
preservation of White Seamen, while in the River Sierra Leone The 
Preamble read as follows: 

Whereas most ruinous consequences have been occasioned by the deaths and 
sickness of White Seamen belonging to Merchant vessels, resorting to the port of 
Freetown, Bance Island, and other parts of the River Sierra Leone, and particularly 
of those White Seamen employed m the Timber Trade ; and there bemg much reason 
to apprehend the same baa been often caused by the parsimony of the Owners and 
Masters of such vessels, m not employmg native labourers to assist m the very heavy 
and laborious duties necessarily attending the loading of such vessels, and in not 
supplying such White Seamen with proper and sufficient food. And Whereas, from 
the mcreased general trade of this Colony, as well as that of the Timber trade 
thereto, it is highly requisite for the protecting the mterest thereof, as well as for 
the cause of justice and humanity towctrds such White Seamen, that a remedy should 
be provided for the evils herein set forth 

The action of the Government was probably prompted by the yellow 
fever epidemic which ravaged the Colony from late in 1822 to the middle 
of 1823.* I shall submit some of the available evidence in chronological 
order. 

^ Ibid., 1 Sept. 1821, pp. 647-6. 

^ Printed ibid , 15 Nov. 1823, pp 181-2 Sea also Dispatch from Governor MacCarthy to Earl 
Bathurst, 26 Oct. 1823 (C.O. 267, vol. Iviu, No. 345). 

' The Act, which was to come mto force on 1 May 1824, apparently had not much effect. On 
24 Apr 1826 the Medical Officer Pergnson stated before the Commissioners of Inquuy ‘The 
fifth class (merchant seamen and private soldiers) afford numerous and melancholy examples of 
the efiects of climatonal influence, from the rapid morease of the African timber trade ; during the 
last two yeais the number of merchant seamen visitmg the colony has increased nearly tenfold, 
and dining the last year there have been on an average nearly four hundred European troops in the 
colony I have attended but a small proportion of the side merchant seamen; but my hmited 
opportumties of observation with rega^ to them, lead me to say generally, that they are exposed 
to the some morbid causes, and are liable to the same diseases in as severe types as the European 
soldiers, who have been the more immediate objects of my medical charge , the most prominent of 
those diseases is the bihous remittent fever , other complaints, forming a veiy imnute proportion, 
either in frequency of occmrence or m mortahty . ’ {Papers relating to Siena Leone 1830, p. 78) 
See also, foi example, the editonalm The Royal Oazette, 11 Sept. 1824, quoted pp. 298-9 below, 
and Miastonaiy Register, Sept 1824, p. 400. 

* See statement by Dr. Barry before the Commissioners of Inquiry in 1826. ‘During the dry 
season of 1823 the colony was visited by the yellow fever, attended by those peculiar symptoms 
which always mark the disease witbm the tropics. Symptoms of the same descnption appear to 
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Editori^, Boycd Qastette, 3 May 1823. The tornado season lioa at length set in, 
and most sincerdy do we trust, that its anticipated good effecle may be recdized, 
in the of the sickness and mortehty which has afflicted this town during 

the greater part of the last month. In former years, April was found to be one of the 
most healthy ; this year, however, it has unhappily been otherwiso. Natives and 
Eurc^eans seem to have suffered with undistinguishing sovority. It is therefore to 
be hoped, <•■>»«-<•■ the tornadoes may have a saJtitary mfluonco in lessening the violence 
of the prevailing Endemic ; and, in the mean time, too much caution cannot be 
observed m guarding against all unnecessary exposure.^ 

Letter from Sierra Leone, 16 May 1823. The Colony is very sioldy at present, 
and the Medical Gentlemen have declared that tlie yellow fever has been brought 
here by the «bip Carolme, from the Mediterranean, or the United Stales’ ship Cyane, 
from St. Thomas’s.® What a scene of woe does this colony present just now ! Widows 
iw-TYiATifaTig the deaths of their husbands, families mourning for Hie loss of parents. 
Every seems to conepire ogauist this unfortunate colony, which is now visited 
with one of the most baneful fevers that was evor seen in this or any other place. 
Trade is depressed beyond all former precedent, and noHimg but misery and despair 
seems to be depicted in the oountenence of the few Em'opeans who yet remain. 
Nearly ei^ty gentlemen have died within six weeks. 

The colony contains about one hundred, or one hundred and ten Europeans.® 
lifr. Fhihp Vaughan to the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 18 June 
1823. ... I shall, therefore, proceed to inform you how awfully Death has been 
executing the Decree of Heaven — ^in a manner, indeed, before unknown even to 
the oldest inhabitant. 

The following is the number of Europeans, who have died since my arrival in 
the Colony*: — 

In the month of December, 7 — January, 2 — ^February, 9 — ^Morch, 11 — ^April, 12— 
May, 24 — ^ond (to tbe date of this Letter) June, 12: Total 77. . . . 

Very few of the Europeans who have recently died, have fiallon victims to the 
fever of the chmate. The Medical Men have not oscertomod the choractor of the 
disease. Almost oil die of the black vomit; and very few tliat have diod havo liad 
more than three or four days of illness.® 

Senior Missionary Nylonder to the Church Missionary Society, 6 July 1823. The 
Governor, who has been absent smee November, is daily expected. He will be 
astonished to see the Colony almost empty of Public Oihoors — ^no Lawyer — ^no 

have occurred in the year 1816, and it is very piohable that this colony, similar to those of the 
West Indies iirill be ocoasionally liable to its visitation, its origm in all instances lins been mvolved 
in obsounty. The disease, during the year 1823, did not appear to be contagious, nor were the 
black population subjected to its influence’ (Papeia rdat%ng to Siena Leone 1830, p. 6(1). 

^ The Boyed Oasette, 3 May 1823, p. 70. In no issue of the precedmg six months had dl-health or 
mortality been mentioned, and only two deaths (a naval man on a schooner, 24 Feb , and a 
^ilissionary, 16 Apr.) had been recorded. When the yellow fever had raged for some months In the 
Colony, an editorial of 16 Feb. 1823 (p. 25) gave the glowing description of tlie condition of the 
European population quoted p. 186 above 

® See also Dispatch from Governor MacCaidiy to Earl Bathurst, 26 June 1823 (C O 267, 
vol Iviii, No 322): ‘The dry season from December to June being comparatively healthy, ond no 
equal number of Europeans having died at Sierra Leone, at any former period, it has been oon* 
lectured, that the Bibous malignant remittent Fevei — of the same nature os that of the West 
Indies, and which has raged with such violence at Sierra lieone smee tlie end of Alorch was imported 
m the Month of Fehruory by the United States Frigate ‘Cyane’ : by others the infection is attri- 
buted to a Merchant Vessel, which came direct from Malta for Timber — Shaving no correct in- 
^rmation on tliat pomt, I shall await my return to that Colony, and the report of a Board of 
Enquiry, until I ofter an opinion.’ 

Bepiwted in Itoyul OazetU, 18 Oct. 1823, p. 166. This letter had apparently been published 
in a London paper. 

* 3 Deo. 1822 (see Waiker, Chweh of England Mission, p. 184). 

Mission^ R^Uer, Sept 1823, p. 379 See for detailM ibid. July 1823, pp. 292-4, 298-307, 

Aug., pp. 307-8, Sept., pp. 360-71, 379-83. ^ > ev 
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Judge — ^no Secretary — only one Writer, and three Members of Council — ^no Chaplain 
— one Schoolmaster — only three Medical Men — and a few Miasionanes!^ 

Editorial, Boyal Gazette, 12 July 1823. We have to offer an apology to our friends 
for having allowed so very long a period to elapse between our last and our present 
Number. To our fellow-oolomsts, the oircumstances which caused the intetTuption 
of our labours are but too well known, and therefore do not require an esqplanation.^ 

It is with groat satisfaction that we now congratulate ourselves on our anticipation, 
that the settmg-m of the Bains would dissipate all vestiges of the malignant fever 
which raged for so long a period. We can now safely say, that we have no sick 
p-mp n g the European or native Ihhabil^ta . . . .* 

Dr. William Barry, Surgeon to the Forces and Acting Deputy Ln^ector of 
Hospitals, to Governor MacCarthy, 10 August 1823. At the termination of lost year 
when Your Excdlenoy embarked for the Gold Coast ; the Colony of Sierra Leone 
enjoyed good health, the Ramy season had passed over with such favorable ciroum- 
stances, as acaroely to warrant the appellation of a sickly one. 

The fevers whidi had occurred presented no peculiar type and the deaths were 
couQned with a very few exceptions to the lower orders of society. 

The very superior accommodations which the towns of Sierra Leone now Oifiord, 
and that confidence which all ranks enjoy under your paternal sway, will doubtless 
prove of vital importance to the Colony — the general salubrity of which has con- 
siderably improved ; strange as this assertion may appear after the late melancholy 
events, 1 do oonsoientiously believe, that it proceeds &om no erroneous impression 
for 1 oonsider the late awful visitation, only as one of those pestilential blasts whose 
destructive mfiueaoe has occasionally been expenenced m all our intertropical 
poasesaions. 

In refemng to the records of this ofice as far back as the year 1816, no detailed 
case of fever presents itself which appeared to have any resemblance to the one 
which has so lately committed such homble ravages, and threatened destruction 
to the whole of the white population of th is mterestmg eBtablishmcnt. Had any 
deaease smular to the one now under consideration occurred, some trace of it would 
have been transmitted to us by oral tradition at least, even hod it been possible that 
it should have escaped the observation of those most upn^t and scientific officers. 
Doctor Erly, and the late Doctor Nicoll, who were, during that penod in charge 
of the department, and so ably answered the Director General’s injunotians in 
preserving an accurate and consecutive series of the Medical ocourrenoes of this 
Colony. In the year 1816 a fever appears to have prevailed of a most destructive 
character and by the histones of the cases noted by StoS Surgeon Cook at that 
period we find the desease running a rapid and fated course, attended with great 
irritability of stomach ; m one, the similarity of the one in question is very evident 
from the following concluding passage m the Statement of a fatal case. 

‘Some hours before death the eikm was deeply tinged with yellow, the eyes were 
much sufEusod, the tongue covered with a thick brown fur, and a considerable 
quantity of black flv^ was thrown from the stomach. ' With the most careful 
scrutmy I have examined the Medical Registers smoe that period, but have not 
been able to detect one instance where this last symptom prevailed, until the present 
year, when it formed a strikmg feature of the desease, and unifomily preceded a fatal 
termination. From the foregoing statement it would appear that Fever has assumed 
two very different characters on this Coast, the one, that of remittent of uncertain 
duration and termination, and tho other a fever MTTn1a.r to that described by authors 

^ Ibid , Sept 182.3, p, 408. Actually Governor MaoCaithy bod been informed, of course, of 
the gicat ninrtabty He urote on 20 June from tho Gambia to Earl Bathurst (C 0. 267, vol. Iviii, 
No S22}- ‘I must also postpone -until I reach Sierra Leone to mention the mAwuer m which I 
shall fill up, pro tempme, all the vaoanoiOB m the Civil Department.' 

^ The explanation was probably the prevailmg epidemic. No number of this weekly paper had 
been pubbshed smee 24 May. 

* The Boyal Goseffe, 12 July 1823, p. 110. 
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as the ‘Bulam’ in ■which the Black vomit is the predominant feature, and which 
runs its course in a few days. The latter the occasional visitant of 'the dry 
season, the former the contmual companion of the wet. Whether they are modifica- 
tions one of the other rendered more mahgnant from Atmospherical variations, or 
terrestial exhalation has not been satisfactorily ascertained. It certainly appeared 
during the late invasion that the sh^test excitement, even external injury was cause 
sufficient to induce the desease, and that the air, either from the abstraction of some 
salubnous principle, or from the addition of some deleterious one had partaken of 
the nature of the atmosphere in some crowded Hospital where the sli^test scratch 
becomes Gangrenous and phagedenic. 

With regard to the nature of the fever, it is a standard opinion of Medical writers, 
that it its nse in general from the decomposition of animal and ■vegetable sub- 
stances, or that its origm may be traced to a marshmiasmal origin. 

. . . The desease generally terminated fatally on the fourth or fifth day, at which 
period the surface of the body, assumed a dingy yellow appearance. In some 
^na^rMnnf»t there was low muttering dilerium, m others an oblivious oloud appeared 
thro^wn over the recolloction; and it became some times not a difficult taek to raise 
a arnilw on the countenance, when it bore but too evidently the marks of approaching 
dissolution. 

It becomes an interesting question whether we have any evidence of ■the importa- 
tion of the Malady which if ascertained would demonstrate the necessity of future 
strict quarantine ; which would subject the mercantile world to much inoonvenienoe 
and perhaps cases be destructive to the Ore^ws. 

American sloop of War the 'Cyonne*, and Merchant Vessol the Caroline, 
have both become objects of suspicion. I trust howevor that it will appear, that we 
have no authority either the one or the othfflr as being the cause of our late dreadful 
Malady. 

The Cyonne arrived here on the twenty fourth of February, but we have indis- 
putable proof of the desease having exist^ prior to the arrival of that vessel. . . . 

The Caroline arrived from the Mediterranean on the 4th November. The Grew 
were injected by the Colonial Surgeon Mr Shower who reported m the most positi^ve 
terms the good health and excellent appearance of the SaUors .... 

It is worthy to remark that the European females and children were perfectly 
exempt from ■this desease, and no cases of malignant fever occurred among the 
natives, the Maroons or any of the black settlers. 

The heretofore much dreaded rains wero anxiously looked out for, and as we had 
anticipated, the desease disappeared; about ■the commencement of July we had 
a return of a few days of fine but not particularly hot weathor, when a Gentleman 
who was then convalescent from the Sierra Leone remittent was seized with ■the 
malignant desease, which terminated fatally on the fourth day, bia death being 
jireceded by symptoms similar to those, I have before enumerated — ibia solitary 
case was the last that presented itself. 

\ our Excellency ■will perceive that I have not been able to throw rminb lighf. on the 
ongm of the late fever, which in all coimtnes have been involved m obscurity. For 
'shadows clouds and darkness rest upon it’ and I cannot conclude m words more 
appropriate than those used by the ceiebiuted Doctor Bancroft when speaking of 
tho epidemic of the West Indies ‘It is still involved m so much obscurity, placed 

so little within our power, that neither human ingenuity, nor pa'tnotio zeal, with their 
moat persevering efforts, has as yet been able to hinder its appearance or perhaps 
inatorially to check its ravages 

The Governor to the Church MisEaonary Society, 13 September 1823. . . . 
to the official Report of the principal Medical Officer, not one man of colour, not 
a woman, or a child, died of that disease .... Another no less important mistake is 
that of comparing the number of ■those who died ■with the Census on the 

Ifct of January 1822 ; whereas, at the penod of the fatal disease, there were upward 

^ C 0. 207, vol. Iviii, No. 327. 
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of 300 Europeans here. La making such rettims, remarks ought to be inserted. I have 
been too much engaged to look at the List ; yet, I am inclined to believe, that, from 
the Census referred to, not above 20, if so many, died. I \dU transmit it by a future 
opportumty.^ 

Editorial, Boyal Gazette, 13 September 1823. We scarcely noed to call the attention 
of our readers to an extract of a Letter from Sierra Leone. The heavy losses we 
suffered by the malignant fever which raged at the time it was written, should have 
in^ired a little more caution into the writer. He ought not to have allowed his 
fears or mahce to get so far the better of his judgment, as to write a downright 
falsehood — and that for no earthly purpose than to cause the most painful feelings 
in the minds of our relatives, or of those hnends of Africa who conceive, laruly or 
not, that the promotion of the civilization of Africa is, in a great measure, linked 
to our fate. The ‘scene of uwe' was then sufficiently distressing to satisfy our moat 
bitter enemy. Why then magnify it to a degree unparalleled even m our annals ? 
Why state that out of the population of Sierra Leone, which in the Census of 1822 
was 110 males and 18 females (Europeans) exclusive of the Military, 80 had died; 
when it was known to every individual, that the greater portion of those who died 
were not at Sierra Leone at the tune the Census was taken ? However averse we 
feel to recall, to absent or present friends, the loss of relatives ; yet it is a duty we 
owe to truth, to prove our assertions by facts, which we shall do m our next, by giving 
from official documents the list of those who were present on the 1st January 1822, 
and those alone could be mcluded m the census. . . 

Editorial, Royal Gazette, 20 September 1823. Our duty to our fdlow-colonists 
induced us, in our last number, to express in strong terms, the indignation we justly 
felt at the cruel and exaggerated reports which had been circulated in England, and 
which we then pledged ourselves to disprove from official documents. We will now 
endeavour to redeem that pledge. 

By the census taken on the 1st January, 1822, it appears there were 94 Europeans 
then resident in Ereetown, and in the country towns and villages 16 ; maldng a total, 
which agrees with the wnter of the letter, of 110. Now, of the 94 then residing in 
Freetown, 24 have died: but we may remark, that Dr. Nicholl died at Accra on the 
Gold Coast, Mr. B. Munro drowned himself in a fit of insanity, and the Rev. S. Flood 
died on his passage to Europe,’ and are included in the 24; of the number 16, 
mentioned as living in the mountains, the Bev. William Johnson is the only death, 
and he also died on his passage to England, havmg left the Colony in good health.^ 
Thus the grand total of deaths among those who were present on the 1st January 

1822, to this day, is 25, and not 80 out of 110 persons as our Mend states. . . . 
From this plam statement of facts, we trust our Mends in Europe will, in future, 
be a little more cautious m receivmg and circulating the dreadful accounts which 
some persons, from motives it would be difficult to develops, occasionally think 
it worth thoir while to publish about the ravages of Death m this Colony.’ 

Editorial, Royal Gazette, 27 September 1823. Li our last, we eiqiosed the fallacy 
of the statement of the Navigator to the Isles de Loss, as to the male European 
population .... We have to account for the European females who were noticed 
m the census, and who, from motives easily seen throu^, are unnoticed by the 
Navigator. On the Ist of January, 1822, we had 18 European Ladies in the Penin- 
sula; 10 residing m Freetown, and 8 in the Mountains. We lost one out of the 10 
(Mrs. Lisk who died on her passage to Europe) ; the remammg 9 are either m the 
Colony, or have returned to their friends , from the 8 in the Mountains, 3 have gone 

^ Missionary Begi^er, Jan. 1824, p. 6. The Governor apparently did not send any further 
information. ’ The Royal Gazette, 13 Sept 1823, pp. 146-7. 

’ He was sick when he boarded the ship and died three days later ; see Missionary Beg%ster, July 

1823, pp. 203, 304. 

^ ‘ . there can be no doubt but that he carried with him on board the seeds of the fatal 

disease’ (ibid , p. 302), and he died after seven days (see ibid , p. 293). 

* The Royal Ocaette, 20 Sept. 1823, p. 151. 
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to England, and 6 to this day are residing there. Thus after nearly two years, and 
the most fatal dry season ever experienced hy the oldest inhabitants, out of a 
population of 128, we have lost, including all casualties, 26 individuals— a severe 
low undoubtedly, and which will long he deplored by those who wish well to Afnoa.i 

Editorial, Jloyal Gaaette, 18 October 1823. We have again inserted an extract of 
two letters from Sierra Leone.® The same regard is paid to truth as in the former 
report. The medical officers did not state that the fever which was raging at the 
time, was imported by the Carolme or the American frigate ; they have given it as 
their opmion, that the fever was not %mported — ^that it was not contagious. It is also 
hinted that, out of a population of 100 or 110, we lost 80 Europeans. Since that 
period, on a reference to the shipping returns, it will appear that about 30 have 
either returned to Europe, or gone to Cape Coast, or Cape de Verd Islands, and only 
two or three have arrived; yet Grange, — toonderful strange, — ^we have now upwards 
of 100 Europeans in the Colony, exclusive of the Mihtary and sailors.® 

The questionB that arise are as follows : 

(1) How many Europeans died in 1823 in the Colony ? According to 
the Missionary Philip Vaughan 7 died from 3 to 31 December 1822 and 
70 from 1 January to 18 June 1823. How many died in the following 
months has not been reported. According to Handbook of Sierra Leorte 
the epidemic of yellow fever ‘proved fatal to 89 Europeans’.* It seems, 
therefore, likely that the total number of deaths in the Colony in 1823 
was approximately 100. The statement that ‘nearly eighty gentlemen 
have ^ed within sis we^s* was undoubtedly wrong. 

(2) How many of the 128 European civil residents enumerated at the 
census of 1 January 1822 died up to September 1823 ? The Governor was 
‘inclined to believe that . . . not above 20, if so many, died The editor 
of The Moyal Gazette, stated that 22 had died in the Colony, 1 on the Gold 
Coast, and 3 on their passage to Europe. But the survivors, of course, 
had not been exposed to death in the Colony during the whole period. 
Some of those who had left the Colony before the rainy season of 1822 had 
not returned, and, according to the editor of The Royal Gazette, about 30 
had sailed before the rainy season of 1823 and were not in the Colony in 
September. 

(3) How many died of the European civil residents who had come 
since 1 January 1822? It is impossible to answer tliis question. The 
editor of The Royal Gazette said that ‘the greater portion of those who 
died were not at Sierra Leone at the time the Census was taken’.® But 
this greater portion included also people who were not civil residents.® 

As regards mortality dunng the rainy season of 1824, the editor of 
The Royal Gazette stated on 11 September: 

Durmg the last week there have been experienced, in various parts of the Pcnmsula, 
heavy thunder storms, attended with vivid lightning — sure presages of the termina- 
tion of the wet weather. In congratulating our fellow colomsts on this prospect of 

^ The Poyd Gasette, 27 Sept. 1823, p. 156. 

® For the letter of 16 May concenung mortality sec p 294, above 

® Ibid., 18 Oct. 1823, p. 167. * Handbook (1925), p 36. 

Among the new-comers who died between March and June 1823 weie 3 wives and 2 ohildien 
of misBioiianes , see Musionaiyltegister 1823, pp. 299, 367, 380. 

In 1823, 7 officers died, and there occurred m addition m the hlihtary Ehispital 2 deaths of 
S^en and Marmes of the Royal Navy, 32 deaths of Seamen of Merchant Vessels, and 16 deaths 
of Distressed Europeans (Bome of the latter probably not being civil residents). 
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the approach of the dry season, we should, however, be truly grateful to Divine 
Providence for the general healthy period since the oonunencement of the rainy 
months, and which has in a great degree divested tliem of their terrors, even to 
new comers and alarmtsts. The number of Ruropeana in the colony during such time 
has been equal to those of any preceding year, while the deaths among the higher 
classes have not exceeded four or five, and -^e oasualtieB of the lower order, including 
seamen, have been, compared with any former period, equally small, and this not- 
withstanding our having had (in addition to several merchantmen in the general 
trade) two ships loading Timber up the river during the heaviest rams of the season— 
a circumstance which, m adverting to, we must condemn as an unnecessary exposure 
of the lives of the marmers engaged in navigating such vessels . . . 

How many of ‘the lower order, inoluding seamen,’ died it is impossible 
to tell. In the Military Hospital there occurred in 1824, 8 deaths of Dis- 
tressed Europeans and 11 deaths of merchant seamen. But merchant 
seamen were excluded &om this hospital in the course of the year.^ 

The effect of mortality on the number of civilian residents in those 
years is difficult to appraise. They numbered 128 on IJanuajy 1822. Few 
apparently died before the outbreak of ydlow fever ; most of those who 
had gone to England before the rainy season returned ; and there were 
many new-comers. It is possible, therefore, that, although the epidemic 
had claimed some victims by 15 February 1823, the Colony had then ‘the 
advantage of a number of European residents far beyond what it has had 
at any former time*. On 18 October, when both the epidemic of yellow 
fever and the rainy season were ov^, the editor of TJie Royal Gazette said 
that although since April about 30 Europeans had sailed and only 2 or 3 
had arrived there were ‘upwards of 100’ civil residents in the Colony. 
This statement can have been correct only if the civil residents on 15 
February had been somethiug like 160.^ But if their number had been as 
high as that, the editor’s statement that the number of Europeans during 
the rainy season of 1824 ‘has been equal to those of any preceding year’ 
can har^y have been correct. 

In 1825 The Royal Gazette did not mention mortality at all, although, 
owing to the ravages of ‘intermittent fever’ among the military, more 
Europeans died in Sierra Leone than in any earlier or later year, and as 
I did not have access to TJie Royal Gazette for the foUowing decades, I 
shall confine myself to quoting from other sources. 

1825-1830. From 1826 to 1830, the deaths of the governors averaged more than 
one a year.* 

^ The Royal OazeUe, 11 Sept. 1824, p. 361. * See ibid., 22 Jan. 1826, p. 427. 

* The Qoveinor said that ‘at the period of the fatal disease, tliere were upward of 300 Euro- 
peans here', but this figure included aU Europeans who were not lesident civilians, and it may 
have been an oveistatement. 

* Report ft om CotnmiUee on Weat CoaM of Africa, 1842, Fart 11, p. 262. Bee also Eanihml. of Sierra 
Leone (1926), p, 69. ‘West Afnca has throughout its known history borne the reputation of being 
unhealthy for Europeans, and of the four West African Colomes probably none (m this respect) 
slinks in the nostrils of uninformed opinion os vilely as Sierra Leons. That this Colony at one time 
did deserve to be oollod “The White Man's Grave” cannot be doubted; a glance at the Table of 
Govemois . . . wiU show that from the foundation of the Colony up to the year 1886 no less than 
ten Governois (m addition to eight Acting Governors) died while on the coast, or on their way 
to England ; no account is taken of the many more who must have died shortly aiter landmg m 
England , and if Governors were thus penalised it u unlikely that lesser men escaped more lightly.’ 
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1827. If Sierra Leone be free from the stagnant waters which ore supposed to 
the climate of St. Mary’s, and less subject to the periodical fogs which 
are considered to he so mjurioue on the Gold Coast ; these comparative advantages 
seem to be counterbalanced by the greater quantity and longer duration of the 
rams, ard the consequent exhalations which take place at the commencement of 
the dry season. Freetown is supposed to suffer particularly from this cause, for 
^ing situated near the foot of the mountains, it bocomes m some measure a receptacle 
for the deca 37 ed vegetable matter which the oontmued rains wash from their sides. 

Freetown, as well os the rest of the peninsula, enjoys an advantage which none 
of the other settlements possess, in a constant and plentiful supply of excellent 
water.^ 

1829. But in addition to the annual sickly season, which generally corned ofi 
several Europeans, particularly new comers, the coast was agom visited m 1829 
with an epidemic, aimilar to that of 1823, which greatly reduced the number of the 
Europeans at Sierra-Leone, not sparing even the oldest settlers. ‘ 

1831. Respecting the habits of the male Europeans it must bo confessed, that they 
would be injurious to health, on many grounds, m any climate, but tiiey oro especially 
inimical to it in Sierra Leone. They are too frequently loose, caroleHS, and dissipated ; 
and, although some improvement has occurred m tho lost fow years, there is still 
an abundance of room for amendment.^ 

1840. Either 16 or 17 Europeans died . . . .^ 

1841. Those who are not absolutely lU, ore always ailing; in fact, all the white 
people seem to belong to a population of mvalids. Tho sallownoss of their com- 
plexion, the listlessness of their looks, the attenuation of their limbs, tho mstability 
of gait, and the feebleness of the whole frame, tliat are so observable in tliis climate, 
ore but too evident signs, even where organic disease has not yot sot in, that tlic 
disordered state of the functions which goes under tlio name of impaired health 
exists, and in none is it more painfully evident than in tho genoi'ol appearance of 
the European women and children in this colony. Indeed to the latter, tho climate 
is allowed to be almost universally fatal.* 

Freetown, in fact, is placed in a focus of pestilential vapours, concentrated there 
by the circumstances of its position ; end at particular seasons these vapours ore to 
be seen a few feet above the level of the soil, before the sim has boon sufficiently 
powerful to dispel them. 

At other places m the penmaula where fresh water mmglos with ilio sea, as in the 
neighbourhood of King Tom's Fomt, the exhalation tliat arises from tho stagnant 
waters in the shallows there at sunset, and I am told befom sunrise, ore most 
ofrensive, and cannot foil to be most prejudicial to health." 

1847. The comparative healthmess which tlie colony had enjoyed for some years 
previously to 1847 had begun to excite hopes that some permanent improvement 
had taken place m its climate. 

The feaifril epidemic however, in the forms of yellow fever and of malignant 
remittent fever which visited the colony during tliat year, has shown that suoli hopes 
were delusive, and that the settlement still merits the fatal celebrity which it has 
acquired. 

In the rainy season of that year 11 European residents were can'ied off by yellow 
fever, 6 by remittent fever, and 6 by other diseases, no doubt partly aggravated if 
not mduced by clunatonal influence.^ 

' Eeport of Cammutsioners of Inquiry, 1827, Firat Part, p 106. 

Fox, p 191. Pot details concerning this yellow fever epidemic see Aneustm, Hutoiy of Yellow 
Fe^r pp. 314-16. p.^. 

Statement of Colonial Seotetary before Committee on West Coast of Africa, 20 Apr 1841, 
Sejiort, Part H, p. 364. The number of Europeana in the Colony on 31 Dec. 1840 was only 83 as 
compared with 09 m 1839. j 

! Commimioner of Inquiry E. E. Madden, ibid., p 244. • Ibid., p. 246. 

, ° ® Posaesiiona 1817, p. 196. The European population apparently deoi eased in 

the course of the year from 116 to 95. iff j 
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1848. During the year 1848 the colony has been comparativdy healthy, only 
nine deaths have occurred among the resident white population, and of those only 
two can be attributed to fever or direct climatorial influence.^ 

1869. . . . the [yellow] fever broke out in Apnl, 1860, and became epidemic in May. 
There had been an influx of Europeans during the past year, and 106 fell victims to 
the disease between April, 1860, and January, 1860.‘ 

1865. In the Statisticdl Beport of the HeaM, of the Ntwy for 1865, (published in 
1868), pp. 196-208, it is stated that ‘during Michaelnoas’ of that year, a very 
malignant type of yellow fever was prevailing on shore at Sierra Leone, causing 
a mortahty of seventy-flve per cent, amongst the European population.’' 

1866. The epidemic of 1866, was one of the severest experienced in the colony 
in many years. Between the months of April and October, one hundred Europeans 
died at E^etown.* 

1872. During my brief experience of Sierra Leone (that is since February of this 
year), 24 Europeans have died out of a population of 98.‘ The medical officers assert 
that this is the highest death-rate in any part of Her Majesty's dominions. 1 And, 
however, that the extraordinary sickness and mortality is confined to Freetown. 
The mountain district, according to the Registrar-Qeneral’s Returns, appears to be 
as healthy as any part of England, or indeed as Madeira, the climate of which it 
closely resembles. 

I therefore venture to suggest, for your Lordship’s consideration, whether the 
seat of Government might not properly be removed to the mountain villages of 
Leicester or Regent, which are only three or four miles from Freetown ; or at least 
whether a vote might not be sanctioned for building a few substantial bungalows 
for Government officials in the healthy districts lying above the vapours that rise 
from the Freetown river, and above the range of the more active malarial influences. 

Though no expense will be spared to keep the town clean, I fear the Government 
must not be too sanguine as to the result. With the exception of the Mahomedans, 
the habits of the people, and of some of the European residents — os the medical 
officers point out m the Reports I had ihe honour of transmitting to your Lordship 
in Despatch No. 136, of the 20th November, 1872 — are very bad. One of the main 
duties I have urged upon the Sanitary Injector and his staff is that of tecuihing 
the inhabitants the d^-earth system ; but it will take considerable time before it 
can be expected to be generally adopted. 

There is another reason why we must not expect too much from Government 
action m this matter. Your Lordship and other Secretaries of State have frequently 
written on this subject, and my predecessors have tried many experiments to 
improve the health of Freetown. As a result of many years’ observations, it is 
alleged that sickness sometimes breaks out m the cleanest ports of the town, whilst 
apparently dirty localities escape. 

For my own part, having narrowly watched the phenomena affecting pubho 
health here, I venture to express the opinion that owing to its situation Freetown is 
radically unhealthy. It is near the mouth of a broad nver laden with vegetable 
decomposition, which is partially driven back to the town twice every day by the 
tide ; and at its rear it is hemmed m by a range of hills, which tend to keep the 
products of evaporation suspended over the streets. During my morning walks up 
Leicester Hill I frequently observe the river vapours lying motionless over the houses 
of Freetown. 

^ Ibid. 784 p. 304. 

’’ Augustin, p 322. See also Yellow Fever Commission (West Africa), Second Report, p. 35: 
‘Yellow Fever was epidemic in Freetown and earned off 106 Europeans during this year.' 

^ Augustm, p. 324. 

^ Ibid. See also Lamprey, p. 695, Yellow Fever Commission (West Africa), Second Report, p. 35, 
end Handbook of Sierra Leone (1926), p. 40 I suspect that mortality m 1869, 1865, and 1866 has 
been oveistated. 

' ‘This excessive mortality does not include all the victims of the pestilence, as many died on 
shipboard m trying to escape from the colony’ (Augustm, p. 326). 
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Tlie general oonolusion at which I have arrived respecting the state of the pubho 
health in these Settlements is that they are unsuited for European residents. 

I venture to repeat what I said in my Despatch of the 11th of October, 1872; — 
‘Wlierever it can possibly be done, I would strongly recommend dispensing with 
service of Europeans on this coast.* 

Fortunately this can be done, and to a much greater extent iJian is generally 
imagmed. It is no disparagement to the other members of my Legislative Coimcil 
to the fact that the two ablest members of that body are both pure negroes. 

The best scholar on the Coast — a man who knows Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, and Arabic, and is well read in the literature of these languages — 
is Mr. Blyden, a pure negro. The most mtelUgent clergy of the Church of England 
in tile various Settlements are the native pastors. Among the moat trustworthy 
clerks in the pubUo service are the native ofScials.^ 

From 1886 on, European death figures are available for each year, but 
they were for some time not aU-inolnsive. The Medical Report for 1902 
contains a table which ‘shows the number of European deaths since 1886, 
the first column comprising those landed on account of illness or for burial, 
and the second the deaths which took place among the actual residents of 
the City [Freetown], differentiating between those which took place from 
climatic or other causes’.^ But the first column is headed ‘Landed for 
Burial \ and ‘those landed on account of illness* seem to have been in- 
cluded in some years among the deceased residents.^ From 1901 on, the 
military deaths which formerly had been included among the deaths of 
residents were given separately. Thus the Medical Report for 1900 showed 
the European deaths, distinguishing (1) ‘Landed from Vessels*,* (2) 
‘Resident in Freetown’, and (3) ‘Garrison*. The Medical Report for 1910 
showed the European deaths in 1901-10, distinguishing (1) ‘Landed from 
Vessels’, (2) ‘Protectorate’, (3) ‘Colony’, and (4) ‘Military (Freetown)’, 
but gave for the Protectorate figures only for 1910, noting ‘Not previously 
recorded and entered under Colony the same figures as had been given in 
prior reports under Freetown. It seems safe, therefore, to assume that up 
to 1909 all statistics excluded the deaths of civilians resident outside 
Freetown. Tables 37 and 38 summarize the statistios for 1886-1909. 

If these figures can be trusted,* mortality in 1886-91, with the exception 
of 1889, was low. It was unfavourable in most years from 1892 to 1900. 

^ Governor Pope HenneaBy to the Earl of Kimberley, 31 Deo. 1872, OdUmicA Poaseasions Beporta 
1ST3, Part H, 2nd Divimon, pp. 19—20. A suniiar plea for the employment of many more negroes 
in Government service had been made as far back as 22 Apr. 1830 by Acting Governor Fraser m 
a Dispatch to Under-Secreteiy of State Hay (see C.0. 267, vol. cii), in reply to a Dispatch from the 
latter, 13 Dec. 182S (see C O 268, vol. xxviu, pp. 318-14). * Mediad Repmt 190%, p. 9. 

* The table shows for 1894, 15 deaths of residents in Fieetown, but the Assistant Colonial 
Surgeon reported (CoZontol Beporta, Siena Leone 1894, p. 10); ‘The number of deaths among 
Europeans was 16 (mcludmg one case on board a steamer m port, and three coses that died withm 
36 hoars after landing m Freetown from the rivers).’ The table shows for 1900 likewise 15 deaths 
of residents m Fieetown but of these ‘two were lauded very lU and died here’ (Medical Beparl 
7900. p. 6). ^ ' 

This term^contmued to bo used in a loose manner Medical Bepoat 1905, p. 5, gave ior 
1896-1^2 as Landed from \esatis’ the same figures as had been given m earber reports for 
Landed for bmiBl , althou^ the figure, at least for 1900, moluded only those landed for banal 
Md excluded those who ‘were landed very ill and died’ m Freetown. Later figures, on the other 
excluded those landed for hunal. See, for example. Colon lal Bepm ta, Siei t a Leone 
Europeans died on board ships in Freetown Harbour m addition to the above.’ 

It IS bard to beheve that not one resident European m 1886. 
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Table 37. European DeaffiSt Sierra Leone, 1886-1900^ 


Tear 

Landed 

from 

vesaela 

Reside iAi Fteeiown 

Total 

Year 

Landed 

ftom 

veaada 

Resident in Freebnon 

Total 

'Chmatie' 

Oihervnae 



BH 

3 

— 

— 

3 

1894 

1 

13 

2 

10 

1887 

4 

— 

2 

6 

1896 

— 

4 

2 


1888 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1896 

3 

6 

2 


1889 

— 

3 

G 

9 

1897 

2 

13 




2 

3 

1 

G 


2 

8 



1891 

6 

3 

2 

10 

■mil 

— 

3 



1802 

4 

6 

2 

12 


4 

8 


19 

1893 

6 

4 

4 

13 

HI 






^ See Medteal B^ott 1902, p. 9. 


Table 38. European Dexdhs, Sierra Leone, 1901-9^ 


Year 

Landed 

from 

veaada 

Beaide/ni in Freetown 

Oarriaon 

Total 

‘ChmatiG’ 

Otherwise 

‘ChmaMo' 

Olhervnse 

|!SI 


6 

2 

3 

— 




3 

— 

1 

1 

8 



2 

2 

2 

3 

11 

1904 


2 

3 

2 

2 

12 

1905 


2 

2 

1 

— 

8 

1906 


2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1907 


3 

3 

2 

3 

13 

1908 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

13 

1909 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 



^ See JUedieal Report 1909, p. 6. 


In these nine years deaths among the residents of Freetown, who probably 
averaged less than 200,^ numbered 93 or about 10 per year. Some quota- 
tions may illustrate the view of the administration. 

1893. On the whole the lieolth of the European population was good, there being 
only eight deaths registered cumong the residents.^ 

1894. The jiubhc health during the year was most unsatisfactory; a good deal 
of sickness was prevalent among the natives and European residents.’’ 

1896. The pubhc health generally was fairly good in 1895 as compared with the 
previous year. 

The number of deaths among Europeans was only six as against 16 in 1894; but 
there were a considerable number of serious cases mvalided.^ 

1896. The Pubhc Health throughout the Colony was fairly good. . . . 

The number of deaths among Europeans was, however, 11, as against 6 in the 
previous year, and 6 European Officials died, while 6 were invalided.” 

1897. The number of deaths among Europeans was 19, as against 11 in the 
previous year, and six in 1896.” 

^ According to the cenBuses of 1891 and 1901 the European residents m Freetown numbered 
186 and 228 respectively (see Genaua B^ort 1891, pp 3, 6, 1901, pp. 4, G; Colonial B^uate, Siam 
Leone 1902, p. 20). Many Europeans who at the tune of the census (April) were in Freetown went 
on leave during the ramy season. 

” Report of Colonisl Surgeon, quoted ibid. 1898, p. 13. 

” Report of Assistant Coloni^ Surgeon, quoted ibid. 1894, p. 10. * Ibid. 1895, p. 13. 

” Ibid 1898, p. 18. The 11 deaths probably refer to the whole Colony, 

” Ibid. 1897, p. 22. The 19 deaths probably refer to the whole Colony. 
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From the beginning of this centiny, mortality, as m the Gold Coast, 
was considerably lower The Annual Colonial Report for 1905 said: 

Th6re ■were 6i^it deaths among Europeans during the year. 

Of these, five occuired among the European population resident in Freetown, and 
three were landed from steamers. Taking the European population of Freetown 
at 270,® the number as ascertamed at the last census, these five deaths give a death 
rate of 18-6 per 1,000, the lowest recorded for many years. If the two deaths from 
rheumatic fever and chloroform poisoning be excluded, we obtam a death rate of 
ll'l per 1,000 from dimatio causes. In connection with the death rate, attention 
may be called to the tnte but most misleading description, ‘Sierra Leone, or the 
White Man’s Grave.’ With the exception of the Gambia, Sierra Leone (especially 
the Protectorate) is probably much more healthy than any other British Colony on 
the West Coast, not exdudmg Northern Nigeria. Tlie expression ‘White Man’s 
Grave’ became well-known m olden days, when all the places on the coast were 
under the Sierra Leone Government.® 

It has been occasionally claimed that the improvement in European 
mortality followed the establishment of bungalows on Hill Station, an 
elevated place which certainly had great advantages as compared with 
Freetown. It is important, therefore, to note that the reduction in mor- 
tality occurred several years before the opening of Hill Station. 

1905. ... a mountam railway has been constructed, and a cantonment built on 
the hills, thus permitting of the Europeans residing in the hills and of their segrega- 
tion firom infected natives.® 

The bungalows are now complete, and the health of those who are fortunate 
enough to reside there has been very satisfactory.® One or two coses of malarial 
fever have occmred there, but these have been invariably m officers who have been 
recently in the Protectorate, and I am not aware of any case being acquired in the 
cantonment. 

It is much to be regretted that no European firm has yet seen its way to build 
a residence for their employes at HiU Station, though a large and desirable site has 
been reserved for them. It is to be hoped that this reluctance will soon be overcome.® 

® Some statements m the official reports at Ihe begiiming of this oentuxy are not quite clear. 
Colonial Reports 1902, p. 19, say. 'The European death rate con only be given for Freetown, and 
does not include members of the garrison. Eight deaths were registered m Freetown durmg the 
year.’ Sut the 8 deceased mclude 2 belongiiig to the garrison. Colonial Reports 1903, p. 21, 
says: 'Eleven Europeans, mdudmg three persons belonging to the gamson and two persons 
who died on board ship, were buned at Freetown during the year.’ The persons helongmg to 
the gamson actually numbered 6. Medical Report 1902, p 10, gives as death-rates of Europeans 
resident m Freetown for 1891 and 1800-1902, 20, 33, 66, 37, and 19 respectively. 

® This figure intludes 41 Synans and 1 Egyptian, whde the 6 deaths probably refer to Emro- 
peans only. 

® Colonial Reports, Sieaia Leone 1905, pp 44-5. See also ibid. 1906, p. 37. 

* Principal Medical Officer, Dr. Float, Mediccd Report 1905, p. 18. 

® Three years earher the Principal Medical Officer said: ' Bo for as those who will have the good 
fortune to live on the hills is concerned, there can be no doubt that this is the most important 
step in the direction of health preservation which has yet been ttilrpn . At the awTnw tiTna I must 
confess that I am not one of those who thmk that the European is the only fiactor to be considered 
in this matter. While it is essential that those upon whom the administration of the Colony de- 
volves, and those upon whom its material prosperity depends, the merchants, should be placed in 
as favourable conditions as possible, and while we cannot foil to recognise that under the con- 
ditions m town, surrounded by native dwellings, swornung with infected children, this is at 
present impossible, yet it should not he lost sight of that the improvement of the health of the 
natives m of ^nol importance, and the measures which have been indionted should be carried on 
pari passu with the present scheme’ (ibid. 1902. uu. 18-19). 

® Had. 1905, p. 8. ^ 
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1907. . . . the number of deaths from olimatio causes among the EuropIsSps 
lesident in the Colony was more than in the previous two years ; this increase is 
probably due to the increase in the actual European resident population from 300 
in 1906 to 660 m 1907, the number of deaths from these causes being five gives 
a death rate of nine for 1,000 from climatic diseases, which compares most favourably 
with former years.^ 

The improvement in the health of Europeans is to a large extent due, in my 
opinion, to residence at Hill Station, where for the past throe years a large number 
of the European ofOcisls on duty at headquarters reside.^ 

HiU Station with its railway, undoubtedly the finest and the most successful anti- 
malarial measure ever carried out by any West African Colony, continues its good 
repute for its almost complete freedom &om fever, mosquitos and other insect 
pests.’’ 

With all the advantages to health and comfort, so far as Europeans are concerned, 
that accrue from this great sanitary scheme, it seems to me mexplicable that up to 
the present the Cable Company is the only European firm in Freetown that has 
taken advantage of the opening of Hill Station as a residential site by erecting 
a bungalow there for the use of its European staff. We are accustomed to hear so 
much talk about what certain people at home have done for West A&ica, and the 
interest they seem to have taken in measures having for their object the improvement 
of the health conditions prevailing there, that one oannot help being struck with 
the apathy and indifference shown in this particular instance. But, when a large 
firm does not supply even quinine for the use of its European staff, it would be 
too much to expect them to go to the expense of building residential bungalows at 
Hill Station.* 

From 1910 to 1927 the statistics are more complete than for any earlier 
or later period. One set of figures showed the deaths, distinguishing (1) 
^Landed from Vessels’; (2) Colony and Protectorate, Non-Military;® (3) 
Colony and Protectorate, Military.® Apart fi?om that, figures were pub- 
lished showing the deaths of Government Officials, of Military, and of 
non-officials.^ The data in the second series for some -years differ from 
those given in the first set. 

^ Thifl statement is quite mMeadiiig The death figures refer to Freetown and not to the Colony. 
The number of deaths from ‘ climatic causes ’ was higher than in the previous five years. The Euro- 
pean resident population of Freetown did of couise not increase from 300 m 1906 to 550 m 1907. 
The Annual Colonial Beport for 1006 (p. 37) put it at 460, and the Report for 1007, in disouasing 
mortality, said (p. 32) : 'The number of Euiopeans m Freetown m 1907 was estimated to he 550, 
hut this is a very lough estimate, and any inferences based on those figures must necessarily he 
apeculative.’ The 1911 census showed only 606 European residents m Freetown (see Census 
Report 1911, p 9). ^ Fnncipal Medical Officer, Mediod Beport 1907, p. 6. * Bud., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 11. All efforts to interest private firms m Hill Station failed. See, for example, ibid. 
1913, p. 7; ‘The total number of residents at HQ2 Station was 65, made up aa foUowai—kSovem- 
ment Officials 67, Mihtaiy 6, Missionaries 2, The Afincan Cable Company 1.’ While nearly one- 
quarter of all Government Officials resided m Will Station, only 1 per cent, of the non-officials 
hved there. Not were the hopes fulfilled that mosquitoes would be prevented fiom breeding on the 
hill. In 1914, when 48 Government Officials resided there, the Medical Report said (p. 9): 
‘Although the general health of the reaidenta was satisfaotoiy, no leas than ten officials suffered 
from malanal fever, the diagnosis m each case being confirmed microsoopicslly.’ 

" For 1910 separate figures were given for Colony and for Protectorate. 

* For 1910-12 the heading was ‘MUitoiy (Freetown)’. Acooiding to the 1911 census there were 
299 European soldiers in Freetown and 56 m Wilbeiforce, see OeTiaua Report 1911, p. 9. 

^ Some auob figures had also been published for earlier years. For 1900 five deaths were 
reported. ‘This, however, must be r^aified as absolutely abnormal, as for many years there were 
no deaths among European officials' {Medical B^ports 1900 and 1901, p. 5). lii 1901 no European 
Official died. Of the 10 deaths ‘three took place among the military, thiee among the mercantile 
co mmuni ty, two were ministeis of rehgion, one was a mechanic, and one a child of 3^ months’ 

Z 



CHAPTER III 

GAMBIA! 

I. Census-taking 
l. Up to 1931 

Censuses were taken in 1851, 1871, and thereafter every ten years up to 
1931. From 1901 on they included the Protectorate. Bach census has 
been authorized by an enabling Ordinance ad hoc.^ The census of 1931 
was taken m accordance with the following Ordinance:® 

1. This Ordinance may be oited for all purposes as The Census Ordinanoe, 1930. 

2. (a) A Census of the Colony and Protectorate of the Gambia shall be taken m 
the year one thousand nine hundred and thirty -one. 

(d) In the Island of St Mary the Census shall be taken on the 24th day of April 
and in the manner provided in sections six, seven and eight hereof. 

(c) In the Protectorate the Census shall be talom between the 24th day of March 
and the 24th day of May (both inclusive), and m such manner as the Census Com- 
missioner, to be appomted under the provudons of this Ordmance, may direct; 
and such particulars aball be given and such returns made as the said Census 
Commissioner may du:ect, 

3. The duty of taking such Census shall be performed by a Census Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor, and such other persons as may be appomted by the 
Governor or by this Ordinance as Enumerators. 

4. There shall be a Gerk to the Census Commissioner who shall bo nominated 
by the Governor. 

5. In the Protectorate the TraveHing CommissionerB shall be tho Enumerators 
for their respective Provinces and it shall be lawful for tho Governor to appoint 
such assistant Enumerators at such remuneration os he may think fit. 

6. (1) Schedules to be approved by the Governor shall be prepared by the Census 
Commissioner for the purpose of being filled up by or on behalf of the several 
occupiers of dwellmg houses in the Island of St. Mary, with the followmg particulars, 
and no other, namely, particulars showing the name, sex, age, race, religion, profes- 

' The Gambia consists of (1) the Island of St. Mary admiiustorcd as a Colony ; (2) the rest of the 
Colony (British Kombo, the Ceded Mile mcluding Albreda, the terntoiies of Brofot and Bajana, 
and MacCarthy Island) which around 1900 was placed under the Protectorate system of adminis- 
tration; and (3) the Protectorate (a long narrow stiip of territory on each bank of the river Gam- 
bia) In the official statistics the Gambia has been subdivided for several decades into two oieaa 
onlv, VIZ (1) the I'Jand of St Mary, and (2) tho Protectorate, compnHing botli tho areas of tho 
Colony admmtotorcd as pait of the Protectorato and tho Protectorate pinpei. All leocnt data 
leterringto the Colony' cover, therefore, only the Island of St Maiy This island to-day *con- 
tuiiifs few- inhabitants outside the Toivn of Bathuist and therefore practically spoakiiig tho dgaros 
given for the Island are m effect those foi the Town of Bathuist’ (C'en/ni/i Report 1931, p 3). 

® See Ordmance No 1 of 1861 (28 Mai ), listed in Blue Book 1851, p 60 ; No 4 of 1871 (23 Mar ). 
Topnnted in Oriimncen of the Oambia 1818-79, pp 3i)0-2, No 2 of 1881 (14 Mni ), ropnnted 
ibid 1879-82, pp 24-6, No 3 of 1801 (14 Mar), Oauibia Oidinances 1880-1901; No 2 of 1901 
(6 Mar.), ibid ; No 1 of 1011 (0 Feb ), Govetnmeut Gazette, Colony of the Gambia, 11 Fob 1911, 
pp 00-3. The eenaub of 1021 was authorized by Ordinance No 1(5 of 1020 (31 Dec ), ibid. 31 Deo. 

1020, pp 3.68-30, reprinted in Colony of the Gambia, Oidinanres, &c , 1920, pp 43-6 
Ordinance No 6 of 1930 (11 Aug ), ‘An Ordinance for takmg the Census of the Colony and 

Protectoiate of the Gambia’, Goranment Gazette, 15 Aug 1030, pp 331-3, reprinted m Oidinances, 
&.C ,29JO,pp 13-17 The wording ofthis Ordinance was the same as that of the Census Ordmance, 

1021 . 
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Sion or occupation, degree of elementary education, condition as to marriage, 
relationship to head of family, and birth place of every living person who abode in 
every house on the night of the Census Bay, and showing also whether any such 
person was bhnd or deaf and dumb, or imbecile, or lunatic ; and also, where the 
occupier is not m occupation of a whole house, the number of rooms occupied by him. 

(2) Every enumerator for the Island of St. Mary shall in the course of the week 
previous to the Census Day leave or cause to be left at every dw^ing house within 
his district one or more of the said schedules, for the occupier or occupiers thereof 
or of any part thereof ; and m every such schedule shall be plainly expressed that it 
IS to be filled up by the occupier with or for whom it is left, and that the Enumerator 
wiU collect all such schedules withm his district on the day next following the 
Census Day. 

(3) Every occupier with or for whom any such schedule has been so left, shall 
fill up the schedule to the best of his or her knowledge and belief, so far as relates 
to all persons dwelling in the house, storey, or apartment occupied by him or her 
and shall sign his or her name thereto, and shall deliver the schedule so filled up, 
or cause the same to be delivered, to the Enumerator when required so to do. 

(4) If any such occupier wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill 
up the schedule to tlie best of his or her knowledge and belief, or to sign and deliver 
the some as by this Ordinance required, or wilfully makes, signs, or dehvers, or 
causes to be made, signed, or delivered, any false return of all or any of the matters 
specified in the schedule, he or she ahRll be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds and in default of payment to imprisonment for a period 
not exceedmg thirty days. 

(5) In this section the expression 'dwelling house* shall include every building 
and tenement of which the whole or any part is used for the purpose of human 
habitation, and where a dwelling house is let or sub-let in different stories or apart- 
ments and occupied distmctly by different persons or famihes, a separate schedule 
shall be left with or for, and filled up by, the occupier of each such distmct storey 
or apartment. 

7. The Enumerators for the Island of St. Mary shall visit every house m their 
respective districts, and shall collect all the schedules so left within their districts, 
firom house to house, and so far as may be possible on the day next following the 
Census Day and shall complete such of the schedules as on delivery thereof to them 
appear to be defective, and correct such as they find to be erroneous, and shall add 
thereto an account, accordmg to the best information which they are able to obtain 
of all the persons present within their district on the ni^t of the Census Day, but 
not included m the schedule collected by them. 

8. The Census Commissioner shall obtain, by such ways and means as appear to 
him best adapted for that purpose, returns of the particulars required by section 
SIX hereof with respect to aU persons who durmg the night of the Census Day were 
travelling or on shipboard, or for any ofher reason were not abiding in any house 
in the Island of St. Mary of which accoimt is to be taken by the Enumerators and 
other persons as aforesaid, and such returns shall be included m the abstract directed 
by section eleven hereof to be made. 

9. Every enumerator shall take an account of the inhabited houses, and of the 
houses then building end therefore uninhabited and of all other uninhabited houses 
withm his provmce or district. 

10. Every Enumerator shall moke a summary m accordance with instructions 
issued imder this Ordinance of the contents of the schedules collected by him, and 
shall deliver such summary to the Census Commissioner and shall sign a declaration, 
in a form prescnbed by the Governor, to riie effect that the summary has been truly 
and faithfully made up by hun, and that to the best of his knowledge the same 
is correct. 

11. The Census Commissioner shall examine all the summaries so delivered to 
him, and shall satisfy himself how far the Enumerators have duly performed the 
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duties required of by this Ordinance and shall cause any uiaccuraoies which 
he may discover in the suzninaries to be corrected so far as may be possible, and 
qhallj on or before the eicpiration of one month after the taking of the Census, or such 
other time as may be fixed by the Governor, return all the summanes to the 
Governor, together with an abstract of the said returns which shall be printed and 
before the Legislative Council within six months next after the taking of the 
Census. 

12. The Master or keeper of every gaol, hospital or other public institution shall 
be tlie Enumerator of the inmates thereof, and shall conform to such instructionB 
as may be sent to bim for obtaining the returns required by this Ordinance so far as 
may be practicable, with respect to swdi inmates. 

13. Any Enumerator or person bound under this Ordinance to act as Enumerator, 
TTin.lgiTig wilful default in any matter required of him by this Ordinance, or making 
any wilful declaration, aball on summary conviction be liable for each ofEence 
to a fine not exceeding five pounds, or m default of payment to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding thirty days. 

14. The Enumerators and other peisons employed in the execution of this 
Ordmance abuTl be authorised to aak all such questions as are necessary for obtainmg 
the returns required by tius Ordinance; and if any person refuses to answer or 
wilfully gives a false answer to such qu^tions, or any of them, he shall on summary 
conviction be liable for each offence to a fine not exceedmg five pounds, or in default 
of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exoeed> 
ing thirty da^'s. 

16. It shall be lawful for the Governor to make Order for the payment out of 
the revenue of the Colony of such sum or sums as may be necessarily incurred in 
tokmg the Census and generally in carrying out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

16. It shall be lawful for the Govemor>m-Coimoil to make, alter, or revoke rules 
or regulations for the better carrymg out of the purposes and provisions of this 
Ordinance and to attach suitable penalti^ for the breach thereof. 

A ‘Census Schedule and General Instructions for use in the forthcoming 
Census’ were ‘published for general information’ on 15 April 1931.^ 

The persons to be included m this schedule are all those who are alive on the 
night of Friday the 24th April, 1931, and who, whether as members of the family 
or os visitors, boarders, or servants : — 

(1) pass the mght m the dwelling of this household or establishment, or 

(2) arrive and are received into the household or estabhshment on Saturday the 
25th of April, 1931, before the collection of the schedule, not having been 
already enumerated elsewhere. ITo one else may be included. 

The headings of the schedule read as follows: 

Xame. 

Relationship to Head of Household, e.g., Head, Wife, Son, Daughter, Stepson, 
Xieee, Vi&itor, Boarder, Servant, etc. 

Religion (if Giristion enter Denomination). 

Sex: Male, Female. 

State whether Mamed, Unmarried, Widowed (if marriage dissolved, ‘Divorced’). 

Age last Birthday. 

Race. 

Buthplace, If bom outside the Colony, state the name of the Island, Country, 
State, Provmce, etc. 

Xationolity. State whether British bom, Naturalized British Subject, American, 
French, Danish, etc., etc., etc. 

Occupation or Means of Subsistence. 

Whether able to Read. 

* Colony oi the Gambia, Govirnment Gazette, 15 Apr. 1931, pp. 124-5. 
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Whether able to Write. 

Whether able to sxieak English. 

If sufEermg from senons infirmity, state nature (e.g.. Blind, Deaf-Mute, Insane, 
Loss of Limb). 

At the bottom of the schedule was to be entered ‘the number of rooms 
occupied by the above persons 

Official comments on completeness and accuracy are available for the 
last five censuses. The census of 1891, which covered only the Colony,^ 
was considered incomplete. 

The Census returns are not a correct index of the population which apparently 
only amounts to 14,266, and, it is needless to add, that except in Bathurst, and 
perhaps British Combo, the difficultly of obtaining any correct statistics are 
stupendous.* 

The numbers must of course be taken as approximately only.’ 

The Superintendent of the 1001 census reported: 

It was thought dyuable to enumerate the Colony of the Gambia’ apart from the 
Protectorate ; for whereas in the former where every house could be visited and the 
people were more enlightened, fairly accurate returns could be made of the several 
particulars required, it would have been practically impossible to obtain such detada 
in the latter, owing to the insufficient staff of workers that could have been placed 
at the disposal of the Travellmg Coznmiasioners who were directly responsible for 
the returns of places within their respective districts. 

His Excellency the Governor therefore sent a Circular Dypatch to the Travelling 
Commissioners with instructions that they were only reqrured to give particulars 
as to the number of males over 16 years of age and females over 16 years of age, and 
of boys imder 16 3 ^ears of age and girls under 16 years of age. This so far simplified 
matters that the Commisaioners were able to make their letums without seriously 
interfermg with their usual duties.’ 

The Annual Colonial Beport for 1904 suggested that the population had 
been very muck understated.® 

It would ... at any tune be a difficult matter to obtain correct figures, and if such 
an attempt were made trouble might anse, as the natives are suspicious and would 
at once jump to the conclusion that fresh taxation of some sort was about to be 
mtroduced by the Government. Moreover, a large portion of the population m the 
Protectorate is continually on the move, owmg to the numbers of strange farmers 
who come into Bntisli territory for the plantmg season only, and to the Fulahs who 
cross the boundary with their cattle for pasturage ; and these people it is impossible 
to enumerate.* 

The Commissioners of the 1911 census said: 

In the Island of St. Mary . . . the Census was taken on the night of April 2ud. . . .’ 

In the Protectorate a period of two months extending from Mardi 1st to April 30th 
was allowed for the takmg of the Census by the Travelling Commissioners of the 

^ 1 e St. Mary’s Island, Bntish Eombo, Ceded Mile, MaoCarthy Island, Tenderbah, Bai, 
Kansala, Brefet, and Bajana. 

’ Colonial Repot ts, GambtalSOl, p.6. It is hard, however, to see why the difficulties of enumerat- 
ing the population, for example in MacCarthy Island, which has an area of 7 square miles and had 
been under British administration for nearly seventy yeais should have been stupendous, There 
IB, moreover, no evidence that the population of the Colony actually exceeded 14,266. 

’ Archer, Treasurer of the Colony, TAe Qambui Cdony and Protectorata, p. 85. 

’ 1 e St. Mary’s Island, Bntish Kombo, Ceded Mile, MacCarthy Island. 

’ Cenaiia Rejimt 1901, p 3. ’ See p. 331 below. 

* Colonial Repoita,Oambia lOOlfp. 20. See also Archer, p. 137. ’ Cenaua Report 1911, p.l. 
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rei^ective Proviiiees, and in the case of two of the Provinces, it was found necessary 
to extend the time in accordance with the provisions of Section II (c) of the Census 
Ordinance, 1911. 

Those portions of the Colony known as McCarthy’s Island, the Ceded Mile and 
British Kombo, which at the Census of 1901 were included as parts of the Colony 
as distinct from the Protectorate, have smee that time been made subject to the 
Protectorate system by Section 4 of the Protectorate Ordinance, 1902, and have 
for the piuposc of the present Census been treated as part of the Protectorate. . . .*■ 
It was not attempted to obtain in the Protectorate information in such detail as 
was done in Bathurst, our object m the main being to secure an accurate enumeration 
of persons and houses with distinction of sexes, races and religion, and such other 
particulars, as we were advised could be sought without rousing opposition or 
animosity among the people. . . . The almost universal ignorance of the people as 
to their ages made it impossible to obtfun exact information on this head, and it 
was thought sufficient to ^vide the people rou^y into those underand over 16 years, 
in order to obtain a general idea of the adult and infant population. 

. . . On the whole, the work seems to have proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily, 
and the results may be taken as very reasonably accurate. In only one instance was 
it found necesROT}' to inflict flnes on the people of a town for deliberately refusing to 
give the required information imder Section 6 of the Census Ordinance. . . . 

The difficulties of enumeration m this Province [Upper River], which is large and 
scattered and contains a great number of small towns and villages, were considerable, 
and there is httle doubt that the true population is much larger than the returns show.^ 
The difficulties in the way of obtaining particulars from semi-civilized un- 
educated people with any approach to accuracy and without causing offence are 
obvious. The methods adopted by the Travellmg Commissioners varied dightly in 
each Province, but the results m each case have been successful and have far 
exceeded the exjiectation of those best fitted to judge.* 

The Commissioner of the 1921 census reported as regards the Protec- 
torate : 

I think the work entailed m the various Provinces must have been a good deal 
more thoroughly done on this occasion than on the last if one is to account satis- 
factorily for the very big increase in the population. . . . Difficulty of a kind similar 
to that met with m 1911 was agom found but I do not tliink to the same degree and 
herem may partly he the explanation. It is at any rate obvious that many of the 
older and wiser who remembered the taking of the 1911 Census would be able to 
assure their fellow tribesmen that a count of heads would not necessarily be followed 
by conscription or, say, the levying of a poll-tax. 

... As showing the difficulty of obtauiing the kind of information fairly easily 
had in Bathurst. [Conmussioner] Dr. Hopkinson speaks of the people (especially the 
women) of Upper and Lower Boddibu being 'surprised and confused by what was 
asked of them’ so that he has felt justified m adding 6 per cent, to the figures 
actually obtamed m the case of the women there 

. . . with the best mtentions m the world quite reliable results cannot be expected 
from the Protectorate in all the exi&tmg circuxnstances. The most mdeed that even 
Dr. Hopkinson can say is ‘on the whole I thmlr that the count is fairly accurate — 
at any rate it is the best obtainable. It ts almost certainly an under estfvmate* 
[Commissioner] Colonel Wannell . . . shows that the Census havmg been taken 
when it was, quite a number have not been accounted for. — TT r writes ‘I took the 
Census of the Wharf Towns in May, just before the 24th,* when the time expired. 
Durmg May quite a few native traders, agents and dealers w.nd also one or two 

This impbed that frooi 1911 on the census returns for these districts are much less detailed 
than the earlier censuses ® Census Report 1911, pp 2-3. * Ibid., p. 4. 

The census uas to be taken m the Island of St. Mary on 24 Apr Siiid in the Protectorate 
between 24 Mar. and 24 May 
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white agents shut down and went to Bathurst. — ^These would not only escape 
coming mto my Returns but they would also not be in the Bathurst figures, as they 
would arrive m Bathurst after April 

The CommisBioner of the 1931 census stated concerning the Protectorate ; 

Every endeavour was made to get as accurate figures as possible and Capt. Doke 
the Travellmg Commissioner for the MaoCarthy Island Province states ‘no difficulty 
was experienced m the collection of these figures from the natives and no fear was 
expressed that they were bemg taken for any ulterior purpose.’ And one can I think 
state that the figures are reliable.^ 

‘Expenditure in connection with Census, 1931 *, was £103 2s. 2d? This 
w'ould indicate a cost per 1,000 enumerated persons of only 10s. 4d. 

2. 19U 

A census for very peculiar reasons was taken in Bathurst in 1944. The 
Governor, in an address to the Legislative Council, on 26 January 1944, 
said: 

At the meetmg held on the ISth of January the Commissioner of the Island of 
St. Mary informed you that Government did not propose to proceed with the 
Vagrancy Ordinance at this sittmg. I have delayed further consideration of the bill 
for this reason. It is now becommg obvious that a more drastic measure is required 
of dealing with the crowds of people who come pouring mto Bathurst from the 
Protectorate, or from French country, and make themselves a nuisance to the 
permanent inhabitants, a menace to public health, and greatly add to the problems 
of administration. Under the appropriate Defence Regulations, which contam pro* 
visions not very dissimilar &om those in the bill for the Vagrancy Ordmanoe, nearly 
2,000 undesirables were removed from Bathurst during 1943, but I doubt very much 
whether the population has m fact been reduced by that number. It, therefore, 
seems to me that we must tackle our problem firom another angle, and first decide 
who has a reasonable claim to live in Bathurst, either permanently or for a limited 
period, and give them suitable identity cards, so that we can, if necessary, make it 
illegal for anyone who has not such credentials to live m Bathurst at all. Broadly, 
what I have m mmd is to take a census of Bathurst m the course of which mfonnation 
would be obtamed regarding the claims of each mdividual to be allowed to hve m 
the capital. There are those who have very strong claims because of their traditional 
family connections with the place, or because of their occupation. There are others 
with less strong claims which require further mvestigation, or whose only claim is 
temporary employment m Bathurst: and there are others agam who are possibly 
only transitory, but quite legitimate, visitors. For these three groups of persons we 
mi^t issue three classes of card — ^let us call them for convenience Rod Cards, White 
Cards, and Blue Cards. Persons in po^ssion of red cards would, subject to what 
I have to say later, be regarded as havmg very strong claims to hve in Bathurst as 
long as they like: those m possession of white cards would be allowed to live in 
Bathurst for a period of perhaps twelve months, when their cases would come up 
for re-consideration: and those m possession of blue cards would be permitted to 
live m Bathurst only for a short time, at the end of which they would have to have 
their cards renewed for a further short period if they had a reasonable claim to 
remam. Persons not m possession of one of these cards would be reckoned as havmg 
no claim at all to hve m Bathurst ; if they did not leave volimtanly steps could be 
taken if necessaiy to remove them ; and, after a certam date, it would be an ofEence 
to live m Bathurst without one of the cards referred to. So far as I can see, it is only 
by adoptmg some such scheme as this can we remove permanently from the capital 
the loafers and work-shy who have neither the n^t nor the excuse to cumber our 

^ Ibid, mi, p. 2. * Ibid. 1931, p 4 “See Bhte Book 1931, p. 37. 
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BtxGtst'if £iiifl C81II W6 diritinguisli bstwssn tiisiD snd. tliB trsiditionsl niliSibiiifliiitu of 
Bathurst, whose claim to remain, if they choose, m the surroundings to which they 
and their forbears have for several generations been accustomed, must be given the 
most careful and sympathetic consideration.^ 

The population of Bathurst has got to be reduced to an absolute maximum of 
8,000 souls. I cannot think that this number will not very much more than cover 
wlint may for convenience be described as the ‘red card’ people, and possibly also 
many of the ‘white card’ people.® 

The census was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance:® 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Bathurst Census Ordinance, 1944, 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires — 

‘Bathurst’ means and includes the whole of the Island of Saint Mary m the 
Colony of the Gambia; 

‘Commissioner’ means the Census Commissioner appointed under this 
Ordinance; 

‘Dwelling house’ means and mclud^ 

(n) every buildmg or tenement of which the whole or any part tlieroof is used 
for the purpose of human habitation, and 
(6) where such buildmg or tenement is let or sub-let m different storeys or 
apartments and occupied disknctly by different persons or families, 
every such distmot storey or apartment. 

3. — (1) A Census of Bathurst shall be taken in the year Ono thousand pine 
hiuidred and forty-four. 

(2) The Census shall be taken in the manner provided by this Ordinance and upon 
such day as the Governor shall by Proclamation appoint. 

4. For the purpose of taking the Census ike Governor shall appoint — 

(a) a Census Commissioner; 

(b) a Clerk to the Commissioner ; and 

(c) such Enumerators as may be necessary at such remuneration as he shall 
think fit. 

5. — (1) The Commissioner shall prepare schedules, which shall be submitted to 
the Governor for approval, to be filled up by or on behalf of the several occupiers 
of dwdling houses. 

(2) Every such schedule shall contain the following particulars relatmg to 
every living person who abode in the dwelling house on the night of the Census 
Day — 

(a) name; 

(b) sex; 

(c) age; 

(d) race; 

(r) religion; 

ij) profession or occupation; 
ig) mamed or single ; 

(/t) relationi^p to occupier; 

(i) birthplace; 

(j) bow long such person lias resided m Bathurst ; 

(fc) where asoertainable, how long such person’s forbears liave resided m Bathurst ; 
and 

(Z) degree of education, 

and shall also show whether any such person is blmd or deaf or dumb, or imbecile 
or lunatic, and, where the occupier is not m occupation of a whole house, the number 
of rooms occupied by liinn. 

* Legislative Council, Meeting hdd 26th January, 19M, p. 6. ® Ibid., p. 7. 

/, ^0- 12 of 1044 (6 Oct ), ‘ An Orknonce to Provide for taking the Census of Bathurst’. 

bamtna GofeinmetU Gazette, Supplement, 16 Oot. 1944. 
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6. — (1) Every Enumerator shall, three days before the Census Day, leave or 
cause to be left at every dwelling house within the area allocated to him one or more 
schedules for the occupier or occupiers thereof or of any part thereof. 

(2) In every schedule it shall be plainly stated that such schedule is to be filled up 
by or on behalf of the occupier with whom or for whom it is left, and that the 
Enumerator will, on the day next following the Census Day, collect or cause to be 
collected all such schedules within the area aJlooated to him. 

7. — (1) Every occupier with or for whom any schedule has been left shall fill up 
such schedule to the best of his knowledge, information and belief, so far as relates 
to all persons dweUmg m the house, storey or apartment m his occupation and shall 
sign his name or make his mark thereto, and sb^ dehver the completed schedule or 
cause the same to be dehvered to the Enumerator when required so to do. 

(2) Any occupier who wfifuUy refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill 
up any schedule to the best of his knowledge, information and behef, or to sign 
and dehver the same m accordance with the requiremmits of this Ordinance, or who 
wilfully mokes, signs or dehvera, or causes to be made, signed or delivered, any 
false return of all or any of the particulars contamed in any such schedule, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Ordmance, and shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceedmg five pounds or, in default of payment, to impnsonment for 
a period not exceeding one month. 

8. — (1) The Enumerators shall visit every house m their respective areas, and 
shall collect therefrom all schedules lefb thereat, from house to house, and so far as 
may be possible on the day next following Census Day. 

(2) The Enumerators shall to the best of their abihty complete such of the 
schedules as on delivery thereof to them appear to be defective or incomplete, and 
shall correct such as they find to be erroneous, and shall add thereto an account, 
according to the best information that they are able to obtain, of all the persona 
present withm their respective areas on the ni^t of the Census Day but who are not 
included m the schedules collected by them. 

9. The Commissioner shall obtain, by such ways and means as appear to him 
best adapted for that purpose, retums of the particulars required by Section 6 of 
this Ordinance in respect of all persons who during the night of the Census Day 
were travellmg or on shipboard or who were not for any reason abiding in any 
house m Bathurst but who are normally resident in Bathurst, and such retums 
shall be mcluded m the abstract for which provision is made by section 12 of this 
Ordinance. 

10. Every Enumerator shall take an account of the inhabited houses and of the 
houses m course of construction and therefore uninhabited and of all other unin> 
habited houses m the area allocated to him. 

11. Every Enumerator shall make a summary, in accordance with such instruc* 
tions as may be issued by the Commissioner, of the contents of the schedules 
collected by him, and shall deliver such summary to the Commissioner and shall sign 
a declaration, in a form prescribed by the Governor, to the efieot that the summary 
has been truly and faithfully made by him, and that the same is correct to the best 
of his knowledge, information and h^ef. 

12. The Commissioner shall examine all summaries delivered to him and shall 
satisfy himself how far the Enumerators have duly performed their duties under 
this Ordmance and shall cause any macouracies which he may discover in the 
summaries to be corrected so far as may be possible, and shall, on or before the 
expiry of one month after the Census Day, or such other tune as may be fixed by 
the Governor, return all the summaries to the Governor together with a report and 
an abstract of the said retums which shall be prmted and laid before the Legislative 
Council within six months next after the Census Day. 

13. Tlie master, keeper or person in charge of every gaol, hospital or other 
public mstitution shall be the Enumerator of the inmates thereof, shall 
comply with sudi instructions as may be given by the Commissioner for obtaming 
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tlip r6tinTi of such. pBrticulttM rcQtuicd. by this OrduioJico ss sirc Applicable to such 
inmates. 

14. Any Enumerator wlio malces wilful default in any matter required of him by 
this Ordinance or who wilfully makes any false declaration or return shall be gmlty 
of an oft’enco agamst this Ordinance and shall be hable on summary conviction to 
a fine not cxcecdmg five poimds or, in default of payment, to imprisonment for 
a iieriod nut exceeding one month. 

15. — (1) Tlxe Enumerators and other persons engaged m carrying out the pro- 
visioiiis of tins Ordmance are authorised to ask all such questions as ore necessary 
for obtainmg the particulars and returns reqiured hereby. 

(2) Any person who refuses to answer or who wilfully gives a false answer to any 
question or questions put to him by an Enumerator or other person engaged in 
carrymg out tlie provisions of this Ordinance or who obstructs any Enumerator or 
other such person shall be guilty of on ofience against this Ordinance and shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds or, in default of 
pa3unent, to imprisonment for a period not exceeding one month. 

lU. The Governor is hereby authorised to pay out of the revenue of the Colony 
such sum or sums of money as may be necessary to defray the expenses incurred m 
taking the Census and generally in carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

17. The Govemor-m-Council may make Hcgulations for the better carrying out 
of the provisions of this Ordinance. 

The Govemoi, tinder Section 3 of the Ordinance, proclaimed that ‘the 
Census of Bathurst shall be taken upon Tuesday the 14th day of November, 
1944’.! 

The Instructions printed on the achedtile said that it was to be completed 
by the Occupier ‘in respect of all persons living or sleeping on his premises 
on the night of the Census Day. Any persons who are normally resident 
in the household, but are temporarily out of Bathurst, should ai^so be 
IN 0LX7DED in the schedule. ’ 

The headings of the schedule read as follows : 

1. ITame. 

2. Sex. 

3. Age. 

4. Race or Nationahty. 

6. Religion (stating dencmmation if Christian). 

6. Profession or Occupation.. 

7. Married or Sm^e. 

8. Relationship to Head of Household (Occupier) e.g. wife, son, servant, 
lodger, etc. 

9. Birth-place (Country Province etc ). 

10. Number of years m Bathurst. 

11. Number of years family lived m Bathurst. 

12. 'Wliolher able to; — (a) Read (&) Wnte (state Arabic or English). 

13. Whether able to speak Eng jial i . 

14. Educational standard attained (standard, class, Cambridge Exam: Matric, 
or Degree). 

15. Whetlier defective (blind, deaf, dumb, imbecile or lunatic). 

The Report of the Census Commissioner does not comment on the 
accuracy of the returns but, as was to be expected in view of the objects 
of the census, apparently many people bom outside the Colony stated 
that they were horn in Bathurst, and it seems also that numerous persons 

^ Proelumatiun No 4 of 1944 (8 Nov.), Gfajnbia Oovernme/it Gazette, 9 Nov. 1944, pp. 233-4. 
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who were born elsewhere overstated the length of their residence in the 
town.^ Par too many people were recorded as married, but this may have 
been due to wrong tabulation. 

n. Total Population 
1. 8t. Mary* 8 Island 

The present British Dependency, the Gambia, dates from April 1816, 
when St. Mary’s Island, an island a few miles above the entrance of the 
Gambia in the Ocean, was acquired. Di its origin the new settlement was 
purely a mihtary post, but it grew rapidly in the first few years. In March 

1818 the civil population already outnumbered the military, the resident 
population, including the garrison, amounting to nearly 600.^ On 3 January 

1819 the civil population was 704.® By 1820 it had increaBed to upwards 
of 1,000,* and in 1823 it numbered 1,846.® A census made in June 1826 
by the commandant at the request of Major Bowan, Commissioner of 
Inquiry into the State of the Colony of Sierra Leone,® showed a civil 
population of 1,867. They were all living in Bathurst with the exception of 
30 natives residing in a neighbouring hamlet.^ The population rose to 
2,825 in 1833® and to 3,586 in 1838, the increase being due m part to the 
removal of liberated Africans from Sierra Leone to the Gambia.® The 
population did not increase essentially in the following three decades. At 

^ As peiBonB temporanly out of Bathurst were to be included in the sehedule without being 
described as such it is qtute posable that many householders, m view of the objects of the census, 
included pec^e who had been away for a long time. 

* See Gray, History of the QombiOt pp. 306, 322 ; see also Governor MaoCarthy to Earl Bathurst, 
20 Mar. 1818 (C.0. 267, vol. zlvii. No. 141). 

’ See Fouatmtih Report of the Afrvxm InstUuiion, 1820^ p. 81. There were 303 men, 213 women, 
and 08 children. 

* See Gray, p. 310. 

‘ See Martm, Hilary of Colonies, p. 553. Major William Gray, who had been m Bathurst in 
1818 and again in November 1821, wrote after his second visit; 

‘That this infant colony has answered, nay, exceeded the most sanguine expectations of all 
concerned, is strongly proved by the very great and rapid morease of its population, not only by 
the considerable augmentation of the number of Bntish merchants, but by an immense influx of 
the mhabitants of Goree, who, not finding employment under the French Government there, 
and bemg excluded from the trade of the Gambia, except through the medium of Saint Mary’s, 
or a small factory belonging to the French at Albreda (than which th^ ore not allowed to go 
higher up the nver) are ^ily emigratmg to Bathurst. 

‘The troops, inhabitants, and merchants ore abimdantly supplied with beef, mutton, poultry, 
fish, frmt, milk, butter, pslm-wme, and all the African vegetables by the natives of the surround- 
ing towns, who, feelmg the advantage of such intimacy with the settlement, flock to it in great 
numbers, and consume a large proportion of the European articles imported into the colony’ 
(Gray and Dochard, Travels tn Western Africa, pp. 367-8). 

‘ The Gambia at that time was a Dependency of Sierra Leone. 

^ See Repot t of the Commissioners, Second Fart, p. 7. The figure of 1,845 m 1823 mcluded 309 
strangers ‘As was inevitable in an mfant colony ... a oertom number of undesirable characters 
congregated m Bathurst. In 1824 a purge by the commandant removed some of the least esti- 
mable members of the commumty’ (Gray, p 320). The census of 1826 showed only 7 ‘Strangers, 
Native traders’. This explains the small population increase between 1823 and 1826. 

^ Includmg discharged soldiers located at Fort BuUen. 

" In 1826 ‘the number of liberated Africans at St Mary’s was not precisely known, but sup- 
posed to be under 100’ {Repeat of the Commissionete of Inquiiy, 1827, Second Port, p. 8). In 
1834 they apparently numbered about 1,800 (see Alexander, Nanative of a Voyage, vol. i, p. 60), 
and in 1841 approximately 800 (see Repott on the W est Coast of Aft ica, 1842, Fart II, p. 187). 
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Table 1 . Popvilation of St. Mary's Island, 1823-1914^ 


Ser 

Stales 

Remales . 

1 

18S3 

Jtme 

18S6 

1828 

1820 

mo 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1838 

mo 

J,101« 

744* 

1,021* 1 
846 

850 I 
842 j 

913 

808 

1,181 

1,086 

Ell 

1,276* 

1,134 

1,641* 

1,284’ 

1,645 

1,820 

1,614 

1.719 

Total . I 
Europeans*' | 

1,843 

13 

1,867 

30 

1,854* ! 
43 1 

1,920* 

81 

2,227** 

24 

2,080“ 

28 

2,410* 

31 

2,826“ 

36 

3,586“ 
50 1 

3,514** 

42 


Sex 

1 

1813 

31 Mar 

mi 

1 Apr 
1871 

8 Apt. 
1881 

B Apt. 
1891 

1 Apr. 
1901 

2 Apr. 
1911 

28 Apr. 
1921 

24 Apr. 
1931 

18 Noe. 
1944 

Males 

FemalPB 

1,003 

1,786 

2,390 

1 1,008 

EH 

2,700 

3,348 

2341 

3,898 

4,011 

8,806 

4,087 

8,613 

5,263 

8,074 

7,066 

6,404 

ESI 

Total 

Europeans** 

8,880“ 

60 

J*- 

GD 04 

o to 

4,691“ 

66 


6,239 

62 

8,807** 

108 

7,700“ 

230 

9,227“ 

260 

14,870«‘ 

274** 

21,162 

101 


‘ See Uaitm, Hittory nftlu Coloniea, p SSSi Beport Commtaaumtra of Inquiry, 1827, Second Part, p 7 • 

Blue Booh 1SS8, pp, 111-12, JS29, pp 114-15, MSD, pp. 114rl6, mi, pp. 114-16, 1832, pp 118-10. 1833 
pp 118-19, lM«,pp 118-19, JMP.pp 138-7, W45,pp 114-16, W5i, pp 184-5, ISW.pp 220-7 ; C7eH*M flenort 
mi. Table, 1891, Table, 1901, pp 7, 0-10, 1911, pp 1, 6, 1921, pp 1, 4, 1931, pp 1, 0-7, 194i, pp 4-5. 

• Including 152 Sailora and 296 Strongen * Including 181 Sailors and 7 'Strangera, Native tradors' 

Including 37 Aliens and Besideat Strangen. * Incliiding 60 aiimib and Stn^ers 

• Including 14 Strangers. » Including 25 Aliens and Strangers. 

• Including 162 Aliens and Besident Strangera • Including 100 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

" Including 11 Ahena and Resident Strangers. »» Xndudmg 10 AUesns and Resident Strangers. 

I* Induing 83 Aliens and Resident SfanngerB. “ Including 121 Aliens and Resident Strangers 

Including 181 Aliens and Besident Strangers »• Induding 101 Aliens and Resident Stranners 

Induduig ST9 Aliens and Resident Strangers. 

w Indndmg an optionally large number of persons temporanly present The number of persons on sluus 
in liarbour was 699, ^ 


IndiuO *04 persons on board ships in the harhonr and nver', of Trlioin 40 wore Ruropeana. 
• ^clttdmg some 70 or 80’ pnsonets m gaol. » including 76 in the harbour 

« Induded in totals. •« Non-Afticans 


the outbreak of the cholera in May 1869 it numbered about 4,250, of whom 
more t^n one-quarter died within a month, while many others left for 
the mainland. But the gaps were fiEed immediately,^ and the census of 
1871 showed a population of 4,691. According to the censuses of 1881 
and 1891 it amounted to 6,138 and 6,239 respeothrely. The census of 
1901 showed a population of 8,807, but the large increase over 1891 was 
due in part to the temporary presence of military and naval forces. 


Cen^ -was taken of what may be aptly described as the ‘population de fait’ 
as distinguished from the ‘population de droit’. That is to say, it was a Census of 
the persons who slept or abode in the several towns or harbours on the TiinVif of 
Monday, April Ist, 1901. 


If Census had been taken of the latter the results for Bathm-st . . . would 
have teen a somewhat diminished one. For, owing to the Gambia Expedition which 
had then to a successful termmation, there were on that mght officers 

and men of the 2nd Central African Regiment with the wives of the men, and a few 
? the 3rd West India Regiment in the town, and H.M S. ‘Dwarf’ 
Dwarka’m the harbour.* There were, however, some persons 
^^ed m the latter class who were at that time absent from Bathurst in the 
Protectorate for the purpose of trade or barter. These would, however, nmke a very 

etiidpmif i!™ Administrator reported. ‘Population Suffered oonsiderably by the 

ChtomalPosseasionsletiS^^ “ perceptible’ (Stats of 

SolcW°260 ^ ***“ census were 14 MiLtary Offioers, 26 Naval Officers, 366 

The carriers were all staggers Expedition* ; see Cenm 1901, pp. 12-13. 

recruited in Sierra LeoM^ray ^ 470) ^ possible, the carriers were 
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small total as compared with the large inorease caused by the ezpeditioa as stated 
above.^ 

It will be noticed that there is a large number of whites in the Colony when the 
Census was taken. But m this number are included 72 officers and men of H.M.S. 
‘Dwarf’, 11 officers of H.M. Troopship ‘Dwaxka’, and 24 military officers serving 
with the troops, makmg a total of 107. All of them have now left the Colony.^ 

It should be realized, moreover, that, quite apart from such extraordinary 
events, the population fluctuated considerably in the course of each year. 

1859. The population of the island of Saint Mary’s during the greater part of the 
year has of late risen to 9,000. It consists for the greater part of nomade tribes of 
men who come down the river for work without their famihes.^ 

1868, A large number of natives emigrate to Bathurst from the Upper Biver 
for work durmg the dry season [November to May] .... They are the usual day 
labourers. They leave towards the rams for the purpose of putting m their ground* 
nut crops.* 

1892, The population is a shifting one. Between November and June Bathiust 
is denuded of a large number of persons who go up the river to trade, and the flgures 
given by a census taken in the month of Apnl, when Bathurst is abnormally empty, 
do not represent what should fairly be considered as the real number of inhabitants 
of the town.® 

1908. It must ... be remembered that the population of the town is a floating 
one, and that between planting seasons, «.e., January to May — a large number of 
labourers and traders come mto Bathurst, and this way the population for the time 
bemg is considerably increased.® 

1919. A large portion of the Bathurst population spends from early in December 
to the end of May up the river trading.* 

Although the population at the 1901 census had been swelled by a large 
number of persons temporarily present, the Administration expected that 
the 1911 census would show a much higher figure. 

1908. The last census was taken in 1901 and the population was then returned 
as 8,807 for Bathurst. At this date it can be assumed that, with the additional 
settlers who have come to St, Mary’s Island during the past seven years, that number 
is below the mark.® 

1910. Accordmg to the census of 1901 the population of Bathurst was returned 
as 8,807. This number has undoubtedly considerably increased since then.® 

But the census of 1911 did not flilfll those expectations. 

1911. Contrary to the opinion eiqiressed m the 1910 Report, the population of the 
Island of Somt l^Iary was found to he smaller than at the time of the 1901 census, 
being 7,700 compared with 8,807 in 1901.*® 

* CeTUUs Report 1901, p. 4. ® Ibid., p. 5. 

® State of Colonial Posseasiona 1859, Fort n, p. 11. * Ibid. 1868, Fart H, p. 17. 

® CiAonud Reports, Oambia 1892, p. 6. Captain Hewett related in 1862: 'At a certain time in 
the year the luerohanta quit Bdthurat and ascend the river to bespeak the crops of ground*nut8, 
and then a general migration of the whole white, brown, and black population occurs, and ailso 
at another period when they travel to collect the promised cargoes. These expeditions, though 
difficult and arduous, aie of necessity token, as the negro has not Ike ahghtest idea of the flight of 
time, and if hu> house was well found m edible stores, would, unless urged, and even bulbed, 
neglect his crops altogether, and the memhant w'ould consequently be obhged to send vessels 
home only half loaded On theee occasions whenever you mquue for a Gambiote, the reply will be 
‘‘CSoue to bay gi un-nuts’” (Hewett, European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, p. 270). 
See also Hoi ton. West African Countries (1868), p. 75. 

® Colonial Reports, Oatnbia 1908, p. 22. * Medical Report 1919, p. 10. 

® Cohniul Reports, Oarnbia 1908, p. 22. See also ibid. 1909, p 18. 

* Ibid. 1910, p. 20 Ibid. 2911, p 16. 
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The Census Report for 1911 stated: 

The total population, vraa returned as 7,700, showing a decrease of just over 
1,000 since the last Census in 1901. This decrease is accounted for nMinly, if not 
entirely, hy the presence in Bathurst in 1901 of soldiers, sailors and other people 
taking part in. the Gambia Eitpedition of that year. It is also to he noted that at 
tlie date of the Census, which took place in the height of the trading season, a very 
considerable number of people engaged, in trade were away from Bathurst at the 
various stations m the Protectorate. On the whole, we are of opimon that there has 
Iwen no decrease, but rather a slight increase m the resident population of the town.^ 

This explanation cannot be considered adequate. The Administration 
knew that most of the people connected with the Gambia Expedition had 
left the island shortly after the 1901 census day; moreover, in 1908-10, it 
had stated explicitly that the population exceeded 8,807 considerably. 
Furthermore, the number of sailors present in 1911 (287) was larger than 
the number present in 1901 (269). As regards the argument that *at 
the date of the Census [2 April], which took place in the height of the 
trading season, a very considerable number of people engaged in trade 
were away &om Bathurst at the various stations in the Protectorate’, 
it may he remembered that only three years earlier the Administration 
had stated that between January and May ‘a large number of labourers 
and traders come into Bathurst, and this way the population for the time 
being is considerably increased’.^ 

During the following decade the Administration believed that the popu- 
lation increased very httle.* The Medical Report for 1920 estimated it 
at 8,309.^ But the 1921 census showed it to be 9,227. The Commissioner 
of Census did not explain this unexpected result, but said 

A considerable increase is shown in Ihe population of Bathurst, the figures on 
tlie last taking of the Census being 7,700 as compared with the 9,227 on this occasion.** 
A remark m this connection made in the three Conmussioners’ Report for 1911, 
applies with equal force now, viz., that the trading season which contmued tiU an 
xmusually late date this year would naturally account for a number of persons bemg 
absent from Bathurst at various stations in the Protectorate. 

But since the excess of males ascertained at this census was exception- 
ally large — ^it amounted to nearly one-third — it is hard to believe that 
those temporarily absent exceeded those temporarily present. 

During the foUowmg ten years the Administration reckoned again with 
a moderate increase, and the Medical Report for 1930 estimated the 

^ Census Report 1911, p. 1. 

The official desciiptions of theae population znovementB are altogether quite puzzling It was 
stated m 1868 and 1908 that the population is swelled at the tune when the census is taken by 
labourers (and traders) coming temporarily to Bathurst, while it was stated m 1892, 1911, and 
1919 that the population is reduced by the absence of traders from Bathurst at that time. What 
actually happened it is difficult to tell. Most of the censuses show a marked excess of males over 
females, while some show a considerable excess of females over males. The fact that the 
numbers of women and of children bad decreased between 1901 and 1911 suggests that the 
Commibsiouers upuuon that there has been no decrease, but rather a slight morease m the resident 
population of the town’ was erroneous. 

“ See, for example, Cdonial Reports, Gambia 1917, p. 11; 19U, p. 10. 

See Medical Report 1920, p. 7. ® Census Report 1921, p. 1. 

... owing to a regiettable oversight the number of prisoners m gaol was not returned so 
that to this total should be added 70 or 80.' 
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population at 11,064.^ But the 1931 census showed it to be 14,370. The 
Census CommissioneT made the following comment: 

It will be noticed how the population of Bathurst has increased. It has very 
nearly doubled since 1911 and h^ increased more than half as much agam since 
the 1021 Census. It is not possible to say to what this great mcrease is due. No 
doubt it IB to a large extent due to a natural nse in the birth rate but at the same 
time the tendency which seems to be becoming more pronounced for Protectorate 
natives to come to Bathurst to seek emplo 3 unent may also be a contributing factor. 
And I think one should also bear in mmd that between 1911 and 1921 the War and 
the influenza epidemic must have caused a big wastage and therefore the figures of 
the 1921 Census are probably lower than they would otherwise have been if those 
two events had not mtervened and the proportionate mcrease in the 1931 Census 
over the 1921 Census would not have been so pronounced.^ 

It is obvious that the ‘natural rise in the birth rate* can have affected 
only the number of children, and that if the increase of the total population 
in 1921-31 was actually 56 per cent., as indicated by the census figures, 
Immigration was not a contributory but the main cause. The total popu- 
lation in 1921 was 9,227. Assuming that only 20 per cent, of them had 
died by 1931 and that there had been no emigration and no immigration, 
there would have been by 1931, 7,382 persons over 10 years of age. But 
there actually were 11,586. Protectorate natives went to Bathurst in 
1921-31 ; however, the main influx came from Senegal, the number of 
people bom in this French Colony and enumerated in St. Mary’s Island 
having risen from 1,322 in 1021 to 2,989 in 1931 (while the number of 
people from the Protectorate rose only from 1,517 to 2,100). 

For 1932-41 the population of St. Mary’s Island was given in the Medical 
Beports as follows 


1 1982 



ms 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1 1940 

1941 

'Euxopeansond I 

UTutes’ 1 

'Africans’ . 1 

191 

14,169 

198 

14,132 

200 

14,04S 

183 
14,215 ! 

193 

14,141 

232 

14,069 

233 

14,163 

261 

14,245 

1 11,868 

12i816 

Total, 



14,245 

14,398 

14,334 

14,301 

14,396 

14,506 


•• 


The report for 1940 contained the following comment: 

The reduced figure as compared wath previous years for the population is 
based on the Housmg Survey completed ki.te m 1939, and reflects the reduction 
of population following the financial depression m Bathurst during the preceding 
years. 

For 1942 the Medical Department put the African population at 
14,900, and for 1943 it estimated the total population at 14,900.* The 
Report on Development and Welfare (June 1943) expressed likewise 
the opinion that the population was in 1942 slightly larger than in the 
1030s. 

^ See Medical Re^rt 1930, p. 22. ^ Oenaua Reiport 1931, p. 3. 

’ See Medical Repott 1932, p 14; 1933, p. C; 1934, p. 7, 1933, p. 11, 1936, p. 10, 1937, p. 10; 
1938, p. 30; 1939, pp. 3-4; 1940, p. 3; 1941, p. 3. In An Economic Smvey of tie Colonial Empire 
(1937), p. 100, the population at the end of 1937 was estimated at 12,153. 

^ See Medical Report 1942, p. 3, 1944, p. S. 
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Since that date [cenana 1931] the population haa varied between 12,000 and 14,000 
rising to not less than 1 6,000 during 1942 when accurate figures could not be obtained.^ 

The Commissioner of the 1944 census reported : 

The grand total for Bathurst is 21,162, probably a great deal more than was 
expected. “ 

It is difficult to understand why the Administration was not aware of 
the enormous increase in the population of Bathurst. The number of 
houses had risen since 1931 by 13 per cent.,® and it was known that over- 
crowding was appalling and that numerous people slept in the streets. 
The reports of the Labour Department, moreover, contained many details 
concerning migration into the capital. They suggest also that at the time 
when the population was estimated at some 16,000 it was larger even 
than at the census of 1944. A few quotations may serve as illustration: 

1942. The War Department bad to undertake extensive works and to finish them 
as soon as possible. The Gambia was naturailly anxious to supply the xnan-power. 
It had a total of about 60,000 adult males, of which the great majority were employed 
in agricultural puismts. At the busiest season in the years before the war, there 
were scarcely 7,000 workers industrially emplo 3 ^d m Bathurst and its neighbour- 
hood. Of these 7,000 workers, perhaps more than 80% were unskilled, and a large 
proportion, perhaps 60% were seasonal immigrants firom French and Portuguese 
territories. Yet during 1942, when foreign immigration had practically ceased, the 
War Department and allied conoems were employmg close on 20,000 workers, of 
whom a high proportion, 30 or 40% were claased as artisans.* 

Strenuous ^ort had to be made towards ihe middle of the year to induce Protec- 
torate workers to return to their forms it was oonBideied that 7,000 workers would 
suffice to cany on the necessary military works, whilst the others did their share by 
cultivating food-crops. Undoubtedly a good many workers did return to their farms, 
but no certeun figures are available. Towards Xmas their presence on the farm was 
again necessary and there was even a temporary shortage of labour in Bathurst. 
Food was hard to get and rents were high, and therefore earnings did not go 
very far.* 

On 17.11.42, there was a police round-up of persons found sleeping in the street. 
Such of them as could not produce satis&ctozy proof of employment were enlisted 
in the Army. In all, 117 labourers were enrolled, though approximately 800 males 
were rounded up. It was alleged by some employers that this action led to a fiight 
of labourers from Bathurst, and it was <^rtainly noticeable that less persons were 
to be seen sleeping out of doors after the round-up. However, it appears that m 
fact labourers were returoing to their homes for the season, and smce 

they have begun to come back to Bathurst in fairly large numbers. Sleeping-out 
IS due to the oveifiowmg of available accommodation.'^ 

1943. With the end of hostihties in the North African campaign, several works 
undertaken by tlie services were either closed or curtailed. The labour situation 

^ Devdopment and Wdfa)e in the Gambia, chapter svi, p. 8 See also ibid.: ‘The present posi- 
tion IS that some 16,000 people are hvmg m a town . . .’ See, furtheimore, ibid., p 10: . • the 

pre-war population of between 12,000 and 14,000. ' 

* Oenaua Report 1944, p 2. See also Medical Report 1944, p 8 ■ 'The resident population 
figure has varied beyond all expectation, the census at the end of 1944 . . . showing over 21,000 
population in Bathurst whilst the estimated population was only 14,900 in 1943.’ 

• See Census Report 1944, p. 3. * Repait o/ Labour Department 1942, p. 1. 

The production of ground-nuts m the Protectorate had decreased from 48,000 tons m 1938 to 
18,000 tons m 1942. * . . , the prmoipal cause of it most be attributed to the absence from their 
farms of the many thousands of workers who were engaged in War Department undertakings’ 

« ibid , p 3. 7 p 4 
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therefore fluctuated ajid maay of the unskilled and sezui-iddlled were without work 
and had to return home to tibe Protectorate to farm.^ 

The Labour OfScer has on several occasions co-operated with the Fohce Depart- 
ment m round-ups of vagrants ui Bathurst. These men. were sent to the Army for 
enlistment. Ahens found m these round-ups were deported.’^ 

The pohce have taken steps to comb out unauthorised persons staying in Bathurst, 
and have had no diiflculty in finding them in fairly large quantities. On the other 
hand, since the first rams at the beginning of June, a great deal of imekilled labour 
has returned to the Protectorate. A large concern employing over 6,000 labourers 
earher m the year, reported in June, that their roll has fallen to 1,639 in spite of all 
their efloits to retain them.* 


The 1943 report shows furthermore the number of unskilled and skilled 
workers employed in Bathurst and Yundum during the year.^ 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee. 

Unskilled. . 

Skilled . 

6,128 

3,436 

6,708 

3,082 

7,002 

4,117 

8,771 

3,760 

4,008 

3,811 

4,724 

6,082 

4,644 

8,683 

6,088 

8,864 

3,085 

8,076 

3,085 

2,720 

3,208 

8,270 

8,243 

8,206 

Total . 









7,060 

6,806 

0,568 

6,440 


The returns of 1944 are not strictly comparable with those of 1931 
since the recent census was taken in the late autumn and since it covered 
also persona temporarily absent. 

It was taken at the end of the rains at a tune when farms were still being reaped 
in the Protectorate and before the trade season had opened, so that the figures should 
not mclude the considerable number of annual immigrant casual labour whioh finds 
its way into Bathurst in the dry season. The Census therefore hoped to embody 
all those who actually dwell and make a livelihood in Bathurst, for on these figures 
any conlarolled movement of population would have to be based ; and for this reason 
any normal inhabitants of Bathurst who happened to be away at the time of the 
Census were also included m the returns. The figures appertain to civilians only, no 
account being taken of any Services, i.e. enlisted personnel, for whom allowance 
should he made if necessary, but th^ are too few to influence the total to any 
appreciable degree.* 

After having shown that the population had risen &om 14,370 to 21,162, 
the Census Commissioner said : 

This large mcrease of 50% in thirteen years is partly attributable to the wartime 
influx of foreigners and I^tectorate persons mostly male workers attracted to 
Bathurst by the considerable demand for labour, and by the large amount of money 
in ciroulation engendered by Services Works and Salaries. It will be noticed that 
there is a predominance of males over females, namely a surplus of two thousand, 
which is in accordance with the supposition of a regular (as imposed to seasonal) 
migration of male labour to Bathurst.* 

In order rightly to appraise the position it must be realized that the 
very large increase between 1931 and 1944 may have been due to (1) 
natural increase, (2) net immigration before the war, and (3) net immigra- 
tion during the war. The vital statistics show an excess of deaths over 
births. Since birth records are probably more incomplete than death 
records, there may have been an actual natural increase but it cannot 

1 See also Eejxnt of Depatitnenl of Agncultwe 1943-1, p. 3. ‘. . . we die able to leport a retuxn 
to the land of much of the civilian labour previously em^oyed on construction work . . . 

* Report on Labour Department 1943, p 1. 

* Ibid , p 6. * See ibid., p. 7. 


* Census Report 1944, p. 2. 


* Ibid, 
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have been large. As regards net immigration before the war the available 
material does not permit the drawing of final eonohisions. According to 
the census of 1944, 10,942 people were born in Bathurst, and 6,041 who 
were bom elsewhere had resided over fi.ve years in the town.^ If these 
figures vrere correct, it would seem that the population at the outbreak 
of the war was considerably larger than in 1931 (14,370) and that there 
had been a considerable net immigration in 1931-9. On the other hand, 
if in fact only 5,169 of the people enumerated in 1944 had been less than 
five years m Bathurst, net immigration in 1940-4 would not have been 
extraordinarily large. But it may well be that, in view of the purposes 
of the census, numerous people wrongly claimed to have been bom in 
Bathurst or to have resided there for over five years. There is, moreover, 
the disturbing factor of the inclusion of the temporarily absent in 1944. 

Net immigration in 1931-44 came mostly from the Protectorate. The 
number of people bom there and counted in Bathurst increased firom 
2,100 to 4,479, while the number of people bom outside the Gambia 
increased only from 4,864 to 5,698.® The sex distribution does not support 
the Gensus Commissioner’s view that the immigrants were mostly male 
workers. The number of males increased between 1931 and 1944 from 
7,966 to 11,574, while the number of females increased firom 6,404 to 
9,578. The excess of males was 1,562 in 1931 and 1,996 in 1944. This 
rise was no doubt due in part to the inclusion of persons temporarily 
absent in 1944. 


2. The, Best of the Colony^ 

MacCarthy Island. This river island, 158 miles distant from St. Mary’s 
Island, was acquired in April 1823. *A Black sergeant, with thirteen 
Black soldiers, were left to occupy and protect it.’* When the missionary 
William Moister visited it in May 1831 he found there two towns, the 
ordinal native toum Hoicunda inhabited by Mandingoes and the English 
settlement Port George * garrisoned by a few black soldiers ’ and ‘inhabited 
chiefly by discharged soldiers and liberated Afi^oans’. The only European 
resident was the British Commandant of the island.^ The Blue Book for 
1831 listed 350 blacks (198 males, 96 females, and 56 children) and noted: 
‘There is also a Village inhabitated by Natives supposed to Contain from 
200 to 300.’® When Moister made his second visit, in March 1832, the 
Commandant had left.^ 

I visited [17 March] every house m the settlemeat . . . and, at the some tune, 
I took a census of the population, according to the request made by the Governor. 
The inhabitants of Port George amounted to about two hundred : but the Mondmgo 
town, at a short distance, to which I could not gam access for this purpose, is much 
more populous.^ 

* See Census Report 1944, p. 7. *•* See ibid., p. 4 

This IS the part of the Colony which by Ordinance No, 7 of 1902 was d^mtely placed under 
the Protectorate system of administration No separate census data are available for this area 
sii^ 1911. i Pox, History of the Wesleyan Missions, p. 279 

_ See Moister, Memorinh, pp 80-3 * Blue Booh 1831, pp 114-16. 

He evidential had left already before the date to wbioh the figures given m the 1831 Blue Book 

* Moister, Memonals, p. 109. 
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But the Blue Book for 1832 showed a total coloured population of 514 
(Fort George 224 males and 99 females, Fort Campb^ 63 males and 38 
females, Mandingo Town 40 males and 50 females).^ It said concerning 
Mandingo Town: ‘This Village has decreased in Population for a Con- 
siderable time past as the Mandingoes have been leaving to settle on the 
Main land.’^ It seems, however, uhhkely that the population of Mandingo 
Town was actually as small as shown in the Blue Book for 1832 (and 
1833). 

The population of the island increased very much in the next four years 
through the transfer of more liberated negroes from Sierra Leone and 
probably also by immigration from the mainland. The Blue Book for 
1833 gave the following details:^ 



Whites 

Blacks 

Mrdattoea 

Total 

II. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Fort George .... 

2 


376 

110 

2 

1 

380 


Falota or Fort Campbell . 

— 


77 

28 

3 

6 

80 


Mandingo Town 

— 


55 

73 

— 

— 

65 


Total 

2 

in 



6 

6 

623^ 



^ IncludiBg 108 Aliens and Besident Strangers (73 in Fort George, 12 in Fort 
Campliel], and 23 in Mandingo Town). 


According to a ‘census* taken in 1836 the population, excluding Man- 
dingo Town, amounted to 1,162 (7 white males, 777 coloured males, and 
378 coloured females). The column ‘Aliens and Besident Strangers, not 
included in preceding Columns* contained the following remark: 

One Mandingo Town population about 350 established before the Island was m 
possession of the British also a number of laborers who come &om Tilhbunoo varying 
from 60 to 100.* 

The total population of the island, therefore, appears to have been about 
1,600 iu 1836, and it is doubtful whether at any prior or later time it was 
larger than that. The Beport &om the iSelect Committee on the West 
Coast of Afdca stated in 1841 : ‘The population on M‘Carthy*s Island 
amounts to about 1,200 souls, 800 of which are males and 400 females.*^ 
The census of 1851 showed a population of 1,171 (8 white males, 637 
coloured males, and 526 coloured females) The 1860s seem to have 
proved particularly fateful to the island. 

^ See Blue Book 1832, pp. 116-19. 

* The Missionary Macbrair wrote on 24 Jan. 1836 that the town ‘was once a oonsiderable native 
settlement; but it has been greatly reduced since the British settled here, on account of their 
mutual jealousies’ [Sketches of a Missumary's Travds, p. 247). 

* See Blue Book 1833, pp. 118-19. 

* Ibid 1836, pp 118-19. All subsequent Blue Books up to 1850 show the 1836 figures for 
the island, excluding Mandmgo Town, and hat m addition 410 Aliens and Besident Stiangers (as 
the population of Mandingo Town). 

* Bepott, Part II, p 179 The great pieponderance of males w'as probably due in port to the 
presence of about 400 Liberated Afncans, see ibid., p. 187 But there were also on the island 
(apart from 173 soldiers, probably not mcluded in the population) pensioners of the 2nd West 
India Regiment and discharged men from the Royal Afhcan Corps , see Archer, p. 43. 

* See Blue Book 1851, pp. 134-5. 
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Table 2. Population of the Colony of the Gambia now under Protectorate 
Administration 1871-191P 


S&v 

1 1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1 1912 

1871 

1881 

1892 j 


1911 


1 

M4cGabtbt lsi<AMn 



Cbdbd Mclb 


Moles 

647 


1 499 1 

465 


mmm 

2,289 

1 1,806 I 

1 1,184 1 

. 

Females 

GIG 



333 


1,716 

1,758 



•• 

Total 

1,263* 


90G 

797 

852 

3,917* 

4,047 


1 2,211 1 

3,642 

Europeans 

1 

1 3 1 

! 2 

5 

•• 

1 

3 

1 - 1 





Bnrnax Eoxbo 




Totai. 


Males . 

3.319 1 

1,G33 1 

1 84G 1 

1 823 


5,107J 

4,435 

3,735* 

2,472 


Female^ 


1,425 1 

859 

818 

*• 

4,432 

3,587 

4,293* 

2,177 

■ 

Total 



1,705 

1,641 

1,963 

9,589* 

8,012 

8,027* 

4,649 

5,457 

Europeans 


1 — 

— 

— 

•• 

2 

5 

2 

6 



> See Blue Book 1811, pp. 228-7 ; Ceuma SepoA 1881, Table, 1891, Table, JMI, pp. 9-10, 1911, p 2. 

a TnMiiitifig SCO Aliena and Besident Strangeia. * Indudmg 953 Aliena and Reaident Strengeia. 

* Incluiling 544 .Uiena and Resident Strangers 

> T nf»liiiTifig 2T0 in Tenderbah, 222 m Bai, and 92 in Eansala, Biefet, and Bajana. 

* Including 30G in Tenderbob, 232 in Bai, and 87 in Eansala, Breiet, and Bajana, 

‘ Including 2,357 Aliens and Resident Strangeis. 

‘ The 1891 Total for the area included at the other censuses w'as 6,818. 

1860. ... at Macarthy’s Island the population is fast dying out . . . .^ 

1861. The population is dying out, especially the male sex. By a census made 
by the present active and intelligent Civil Commandant there were seven females 
to one xnole.^ 

1866. . . . orders were given for the withdrawal of the officer and thirty men who 
formed the garrison of MaoCarthy Island. These troops left the island on 18 May 
1866. The only official, who was left upon the island, was ... a native [doctor] of 
Sierra Leone. . . . The members of the mercantile community . . . were all . . . Africans. 
... In June a [European] Manager arrived . . . .^ 

1869. On 9th Apid, the first case of cholera occurred at McCarthy’s Island . . . 
having a population of from 300 to 400 inhahitants. The disease extended rapidly, 
and great numbers of the people fell victims to it. The natives were so terrified by 
such a fatal disease amongst them, that many fled the island ; some went over mto 
the mam land, others went lower down the river, carrymg disease and death with 
them wherever they went. 

The disease disappeared on 2Sth April, at which time there were 98 dgatba 
registered, and it is to be Bupx>osed that a great many were buried without any 
registration, thus making the high ratio of mortality at from one-third to one-fourth 
of the whole population.'* 

But, strange to say, the population was returned at the census of 
1 April 1871 as 1,263, with an excess of males over females. However, 
depopulation soon started again. 

1873. At M®Carthj’s Island there was an exodus of 100 Eoulahs — who were 
previously settled on the Island^ — ^to a place called Boma at which their 

‘ Governor D’Arcy to the Duke of Newcastle, 24 July 1861, State of Colonial Possessions 1860, 
Part II, p. 31. See also Hoiton, irssf African Countfies, p 83 ‘. . . the unhealthiness of the place 
has led to unparalleled yearly depopulation . . . .’ 

® Governor D’Arcy to the Duke of Newcastle, 26 Aug. 1862, State of Colonial Possessions 1861, 

* feiy, Histoiy of the OaTiUna, pp. 434-6. 

Report by Bohert Waters, M D , 4 June 1869, Papers Relatiny to the Outbreak of Cholera vn the 
Gambia, p. 16, see also ibid., p 23. 

* See also Hewett, European Settlements on the West Coast (1862), p. 276; ‘The Poulaha, or the 
Fellahs, a wondenng pastoral tnbe, occaaionally visit the island, and erect temporarv huts in the 
grove.’ 
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Chief Moleo established them & founded a new home for this scattered race of 
people.^ 

1876. Writing in 1876 of MacCarthy Idand the Supermtendent [of the Wesleyan 
Mission] reported that ‘the troops have been withdrawn and the younger and more 
intelligent portion of the inhabitants have either removed to Bathurst or are 
endeavourmg to earn a rather precarious living at one or other of the many trading 
ports in the nver’.® 

By 1881 the population had declined to 908. In 1901 it numbered only 
797, and in 1911 852. For 1922, 1927, and 1930 the population of Gleoige- 
town alone was given as 1,297, 709, and 1,163 respectively,^ but according 
to the tax assessments of 1934-9 the number of native i^abitants of the 
whole island was only 744, 632, 679, 600, 678, and 787 respectively.* 

Mainland Terntories. Two years before the acquisition of MacCarthy 
Island, a plot of ground had been purchased at the river’s mouth close to 
Cape St, Mary. A house was erected there as a station for convalescents.^ 
The population, according to the 1851 cei^us, was 54.* 

The next acquisition was Barra Point (Ceded Mhe) in 1826. 

Barra Point was first occupied in June 1826, when a tract of land upon the 
northern bank of the river was ceded to His Majesty by the ‘Kiog of Barra’. This 
tract of land is one mile in breadth, and about thirty-six miles in length. . . . But the 
Kinfr of Barra reserved a small portion of it (about 400 yards by 300) at Albrida, 
where the French factory is established. ... At Barra Point, a small battery has 
been formed, and it is occupied by a few black troops.^ 

For a long time only a very small part of this tract was occupied by the 
British. There was a small garrison at Fort Bullen and a number of dis- 
charged soldiers.* The total population, according to the 1851 census, was 
206.* In 1857 Albreda was ceded by France to Britain, and the British 
Administration was gradually extended a little. 

There was a small gaurison at Fort Bullen up to 1870,^° a settlement of liberated 
Africans and discharged soldiers and a Wesleyan mission close to that fort at Berwick 
Town, and a small settlement of Exuopean and other traders at Albreda and the 
adjacent village of Jufhire. . . , But outside of these small areas no attempt at all 
was made by the Colonial Government to administer the Ceded Mile. . . 

At the 1871 census the population was retiumed as 3,917, and in 1891 
as 4,207, but it dropped to 2,211 in 1901^® and was 2,642 in 1911. 

In 1840 the King of Kombo * ceded to Great Britain the district which 
thereafter came to be known as British Kombo or Kombo St. Mary. The 

^ Blue Book 1873, p. 138. The population was given there as 1,186 or 78 less than m 1871. 

* Gray, pp. 483-4. 

’ See Medical Report 1922, p. 22 ; Oovertimeni OaztMe, 31 Aug. 1927, p. 326, 14 June 1930, p. 246. 

* See Report on MacCarthy Island Province 1935, p. 23; 1937, p. 18; 1939, p. IS. 

‘ See Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Second Paort, p. 6. 

‘ 36 male and 16 female coloured, 1 male and 1 female white; see Blue Book 1851, pp. 134-6, 
State of Colonial Possessions 1852, p. 206 

’’ Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, 1827, Second Fart, pp. 4-5. 

^ At the enumeration of 1833 (which excluded the mihtary) the discharged soldiers located m 
Fort Bullen were mcluded m the figures for St Mary’s Island, see Blue Book 1833, p. 118. 

' 131 male and 74 female coloured, 1 male white See ihid. 1851, pp. 134-5; State of Colonial 
Possessions 1852, p 206 

'In 1870 all inipenal troops weie lemored horn the Gambia . . (Archer, p. 77). 

Gray, p. 480. See also ibid., p. 484, 
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area thus ceded, which was slightly enlarged by another treaty in 1863, 
comprised about twenty-five miles of the mainland adjoining St. Mary’s 
ThIutkI and included the plot of ground at Cape St. Ma^ which had been 
acquired in 1821’.^ The primary object of the acquisition of this district 
in 1840 had been the location of Liberated Africans. ‘In 1863 Colonel 
O’Connor had settled a number of pensioners from the West India Regi- 
ments in the district. . . . But side by side with these settlers there lived a 
number of Mandingos and other in^genous people, who were already in 
the district at the time of its annexation.’ Afterwards ‘a number of 
Soninki refugees came over the border and built villages. In addition to 
them a number of members of difierent African tribes settled en bloc in 
various parts of British Kombo.*® Thus the population of British Kombo 
rose from 1,246 in 1859® to 4,419 in 1871. But by 1871 it may already 
have declined. Br. Horton related in 1867 : 

British Combo comprises, besides Combo, all Sabbajee, the territory conquered 
from the Marabouts. In it are scattered irregularly the following towns which are 
occupied by British subjects — viz., Newcsatle, Albert Town, Hamilton Town, 
Jassewang, and Coto, besides a few other Mandmgo villages. These British towns 
are not really now worth the name of towns; they are merely scattered villages, 
containing from a hundred to two hundred inhabitants, the majority of them old 
and decrepit, and entiiri.y unfit to hold theu? ground against a Marabout force of 
even one-fourth their number. The property and wealth of the country is at 
Bathurst; the young and robust, as soon as they are capable of distinguishing 
between meum and timm, go ofi to Bathumt for occupation.* 

The census of 1881 showed a population of only 3,067. 

... in 1880 the Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission reported that in nearly 
all the villages, which had been foimded by Colonels O’Connor and D’Axoy [successor 
of O’Connor], there were left scarcely a do 2 »n, and very often less than a dozen, 
English-speaking Afncans.® 

Depopulation continued. The number of inhabitants dropped to 1,705 
in 1891 and to 1,641 in 1901. Por 1911 it is given as 1,963. 

The total population of the Colony, excluding St. Mary’s Island, at 
the censuses of 1871-1911, was 9,699, 8,012, 8,027, 4,649, and 5,467 
respectively. 

3. The Colony 

The total population of the Colony at the censuses of 1871—1911 was 
14,190, 14,150, 14,266, 13,466, and 13,167 respectively. The Acting 
Registrar explained the slight increase in 1881-1891 as follows ; 

The mcrease of population during the mtervening decennial was only 116. If the 
figures representing the populations of Tenderbah, Bai, and other newly-acquired 
districts® were ebnunated the result would diow on appreciable decrease m the 
population. 

While the populations of Bathurst and the Ceded Mile district have remamed 
almost stationary, that of Bntisli Combo has decreased at the rate of 60 per cent. 

\ Gray, p 367. a Ibid., pp 481-2. 

See Blue Book 1859, pp. 226-7. There weiv 812 mole and 434 female coloured. 

Horton, Tre«( African Connfnes, p. 79. ® Gray, p. 484 

'* Apparently Tenderbah. Bai. Kansala, Brefet. and Bajana iMth altogether 1,200 inhabitants 
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Emigration no doubt is the chief produouig cause, as it is a well-known fact that 
within the last few years there has been a gradual exodus of the aboriginal people 
of British Combo, who have either gone to settle in Foreign Combo, or have found 
homes on French territories. 

It is di£S.cult to comprehend why the Colony which, it is conceded, possesses 
advantages favorable to the growth of its population, such as a congenial climate 
and an immunity from serious epidemics, and m which the sexes are fairly bedanoed, 
should not have mcreased its population at the natural rate within the last decade. 
But m a Country like the Gambia where the bulk of the population consist of people 
engaged in trade, agrioulture, and other ocoupations of an unsettled character, 
perhaps this result is not much to be wondered at.^ 

The Superixitendent of the 1901 Census said with regaird to the popula- 
tion decrease in 1891-1901 : 

The total population of the Colony accordmg to the Census returns is as foUows : — 

Males 7,383, females 6,073, total 13,456 as against males 6,676, females 7,690, 
total 14,266 returned for the census taken in 1801, showing a decrease of 810. This 
may be accounted for partly by the fact that since 1891 the Protectorate has been 
taken under the Government of the Colony and therefore a large number of persons 
have settled there either permanently or temporarily during the trade season for 
the purpose of trade, and partly by the fact that a good many of the natives, fearing 
that the Census was being taken for the purpose of impressing them as carriers in 
the Expedition or for the purpose of a poll-tax, left the Colony and took refuge 
in the Protectorate.^ 

This explanation seemB quite inadequate. Taking the figures given by 
the Superintendent it appears that the male population rose in 1891-1901 
by 807, while the female population dropped by 1,617. The increase in 
the number of males was apparently attributable to the infiux of men 
connected with the Gambia Expedition. What needed an explanation 
was the enormous decline in the number of females by more than one- 
fifl:h, which certainly could not be explained by the fact that a large 
number of persons went to the Protectorate for trading purposes and 
that a good many of the natives fearing that the census was being taken 
for the purpose of impressing them as carriers or for the purpose of a 
poll-tax left the Colony. But the figures given by the Superintendent 
are not at all comparable, because for 1891 they include the population 
in the districts acquired in the 1880s while for 1901 they exclude them. 
If no account is taken of the population of these districts (584 male and 
626 female inhabitants), the male population shows for 1891-1901 an 
increase of 1,391 and the female a decrease of 992. The explanation of 
the Superintendent then appears srill less to the point. 

Between 1901 and 1911 the population of the Colony decreased by 299 ; 
but, as stated above, the figure of 1901 had been swelled by a large number 
of soldiers and carriers connected with the Gambia Expedition. 

4. The Protectorate 

Apart fi'om the small tracts of territory ceded by native chiefs and 
included in the Colony, other areas along the banks of the Gambia came 
under British protection. But the limits of these protected areas remained 

^ Census Bepott 1891, Letter uf Tiansmittal * Ibid. 1901, p. 5. 
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vague until the oonclusion of an Arrangement between the British and 
French Goveimnents in 1889. 

Prior to the demarcation of the Anglo-Prenoh frontier, tiie total area of the Gambia 
Settlements, including St. Mary’s island, British Combo, the Ceded mile, MoCarthy’s 
island, and other islets in the river, was tahffli to be not more than 69 squaremiles .... 
Outside the settlements, the sphere of British influence was wholly undefined.^ 

The census of 1891 was still confined to the Colony. The Colonial 
Report for 1892 said: 

Population and Vital Statistics. These statistics are not satisfactory. They only 
pretend to deal with the town of Bathurst, British Combo, The Ceded Mile and 
M'Carthy and no information is available about the population in the terri- 

tory stretching on both hanks of the nver for 250 miles.^ 

‘In January 1893 two travelling commissioners were appointed, one for 
each bank of the river, to travel through the country and asoertain what 
there was, either in the shape of towns, or people or anything else, within 
the boundary, for there was absolutely no data of any sort to work upon, 
with the object of establishing some form of civilized Government and 
to put a stop if possible to slave-dealing within the Protectorate.’® On 
the basis of such explorations the first estimate of the Protectorate’s 
population was made in 1895. 

It is difficult to estimate the population m the Protectorate, but a rough estimate 
based on the number of huts in those parts of the Protectorate visited by commis- 
sioners, which is about two-thirds of the whole of the Gambia Protectorate, would 
give a populatiou of about 75,000, and I think the population of the whole is, at the 
lowest estimate, 100,000.* 

But while the population of the Protectorate in 1895 was considered to 
be at the lowest 100,000, it was estimated in 1898 and 1899 at 200,000.® 

The first count in the Proteotorate was made in 1901. It yielded a 
population of 76,948. 

This return can only be regarded as approximate, as many of the natives, being 
under the impression that the numbering of the people meant the imposing of a poll 
tax, ran across the boundary to Prench territory. Allowmg for these absentees, I 
think that the population of the Protectorate may fairly be estimated at 90,000,® 

In 1903 it became ‘possible to amve at a more accurate estimate of the 
population’. The population of the Island of St. Mary was put at 8,807.’ 
‘The districts of BritishKombo, theOededMile, andMcCarthy Islandhaving 
been placed under the Protectorate system for administrative purposes,® 

^ Lucas, Histoi ical Geography of (ho Bt liish Colonies, vol. lu, p. 269. 

^ Coionial Bepoits, Gambia 1892, p. 5. 

® Ibid. 1894, p. 8. The flrht Protectorate Ordinance was passed m 1894, * Ibid. 189S, p. 6. 

* See Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 1897-8, p. 602, 1899, p. 410; 1900, p. 428 

• Cdmid Repoils, Gambia 1901, p. 17 See ako ibid. 1902, p 11; 1903, p. 30. 

This mas tbe figuie ascertained at the 1001 Census. 

binall districts of Brefst and Bajaua acepured in the 1880 b weie placed under the 
Protectorate system in 1806, the Ceded Mile in 1896, and MacOarthy Island m 1897. ‘After 1897 
the only parts of the Gambia, outside of St. hlaiy's Island, m hioh had not been brought legally 
j protectorate system, mere the Kombo, Fuladu and the distiiots above MaoCarthy 
Mand’ (Gray, p. 484) By Section 4 of the second Protectorate Ordmanoe (No. 7 of 1902) the 
mhole of the Gambia, mrth the exception of St. hlary's Island, mas placed under the Protectorate 
system. 
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their returns have been induded in those of the Proteotoiate.’^ The 
population of the Protectorate was estimated at 164,911. 

Another estimate, yielding at least 144,000, was made in 1904. 

The population in April, 1901, when the last Census was taJsen, gave a return 
for the Colony and Proteotorate of 90,404, but, at that tune no portion of Fulladu 
was under British protection ; the population of this territory was, m 1004, estimated 
at 24,484,^ which mcreases the total to nearly 115,000. These figures, however, can 
at best be only approsdmate, and it may fairly be assumed that the population 
exceeds the number stated by at least 26 per cent.^ 

The Colonial Reports for 1905 and 1906 gave again the estimate made 
in 1903.^ The report for 1907 showed as population of the Protectorate 
only 137,516,^ and the reports for 1908-10, 152,000.^ The count made 
in 1911 suggested that the estimates of 1908-10 had been too bigh. 

Previous to the census, the population of the Proteotorate (mduding those parts 
of the Colony administered under the Protectorate S 3 rBtem) was estimated at 
162,000; the census in 1911 proved this estimate to be excessive, for the population 
was found to be 138,401. These figures give a total of 146,101 mhabitants of the 
Colony and Proteotorate of the Gambia.^ 

But this conclusion was not justi£.ed. The 1911 count was certainly 
incomplete, though more complete than that of 1901. 

In 1919 the population of the Protectorate was estimated at about 
232,000,^ but this was a gross overestimate. The count in 1921 showed a 
population of 201,303, and there is no evidence that this count was 
incomplete. 

^ Cobmtal Beporta, Oambia 1903, p. 30. 

* The CozDuussionera of the 1911 oeaaiis, however, reported: ‘Since the date ofthe last Census 
. . . the Districts of Fulladu, East and West have been added to the Upper River Province. The 
population of these combing districts amounts to 14,240’ {Census Repmt 1911, p. 2). 

* Cohntal Repents, Qambia 1904, p 30 

* See ihid. 1903, p 27 , 1906, p 20. ‘The population of the Colony may be token to be 8,807. It 
is difficult to say definitely what the population of the Protectorate is. It has, undoubtedly, 
mcreased smee the census of 1901, but not to any great extent, and I believe 165,000 may be taken 
as a faiily reliable estimate’ (ibid ). The position is altogether qmte confused. When the estimate 
of 163,718 vrab fitbt made, it was osbumed that the total area of the Colony and the Protectorate 
was 3,0GI square miles and the Colonial Report for 1903 said (p 31). ‘This gives an estimated 
population of 63 4 to the square mile.’ The figures probably excluded Fulladu. The report for 
1904, which mcluded Fulladu, stated (pp. 30-1): ‘The area of the Colony [and Protectorate] is 
said to be 3,700 square miles, if 26 per cent, be added to the population as at present estimated 
[116,000] for temporary settlers, such as strange farmers and herdsmen, a return of nearly 39 
persons to the square mile will be obtamed, and this I consider may be regarded as &irly accurate.’ 
The report for 1905 which reckoned with a total population of 163,718 (os the report for 1903) but 
with an area of 3,700 square miles (as the report for 1904) said (p. 27) : 'This gives a population of 
a httle over 44 to the square nule.’ — A ' Return of Distiiots and their Boundaries together with the 
names of all Towns m each District’ {Oov&mment Gazette, 25 Aug. 1906, pp. 297-318} gave as 
population ofthe Protectorate 144,765. 

^ See Colonial Repmts, Gambia 1907, p. 21. The Proteotorate Medical Officer, m his report for 
1907, even said. ‘Population 1 do not know exactly hut believe about 100,000’ {MedicaL Report 
1907, p 26). 

‘ Colonial Repmts, Chmhia 1908, p 22-, 1909, p 18; 2010, p. 20. InBlua Book 1908, p. 51, 
the population of the Protectorate w'as given as 162,696, and ibid. 1910, p. 71, as 157,713. 
A ‘Return of Frovmces and their Boundaries together with the names of all Towns m each 
Provmce for the year 1909’ {Ooveinmeat Gazette, 13 Nov 1909, pp 469-89) showed a population 
of 160,029. 

^ Colonial Repmts, Gambia 1911, p 16. 

^ See ibid. 2020, p. 2. 
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According to the 1931 ooimt the population of the Protectorate num- 
bered only 186,160, a decrease of 8 per cent, since 1921, The comment of 
the Census Commissioner is not very illuminating: 

Owing to adninistiative changes whereby the boundaxiea of the Provinces have 
been changed and the number of Provinces reduced from five to four, it is not 
possible to Twa-lrfl a comparison with the 1921 census figures aa a whole, but in regard 
to MocCarthy Island Province. I may quote the remarks of Capt. Doke in his 
covering report ‘tedong the districts of the MacCarthy Island Provmce as it was 
formerly the total of the Census this year is only 17,97ft as compared with 26,171 
of the last census A decrease of 8,172 It is hard to give definite reasons for such 
a decrease but it must be remembered that the last figures were taken at a time 
of great prosperity when many were attracted mto the country 

And Capt. Leese, O.B.E., Senior Travellmg Commissioner, states ‘Kombo and 
Foni Province in 1921 was made up of five Kombo, six Foni, and one Kiang (Kiang 
West) distnots, m these twelve districts the census taken that year showed a popula- 
tion of 35,426; tVna year the Census returns for the same districts ^ow one for 
43,827 — an mcieose of 8,402. In only one district namely Fom Karanai is there 
a decrease; thia occurred in the years 1623-4'-6 when a number of deaths from 
sickness took place and the people m the villages most affected becoming fri^tened 
moved away &om the District, the population dropping from 1,726 (1921 oensus) 
to 1,476. Smee 1926 there has been a gradual mcrease but the figure is still about 
200 below that of 1921. The population in all the remaming districts has been 
steadily mcreaBing,’^ 

This comment, it seems to me, is quite inadequate. The boundaries 
had been changed but the Colonial Report for 1930 shows for each of the 
four Provinces which constituted the Protectorate in 1931 the returns of 
1921.* A comparison of the data for the two years yields the foUowing 
result: 


Tear j 

North Bank | 

South Bank 

Upper Biver 

MacCarthy 

Island 

Protectorate 

1921 

1931 

63,237 

47,636 

48,660 

48,888 

34,011 

36,372 

66,393 

63,254 

201,301 

186,160 


It appears that in three of the four Provinces the population in 1931 
was about the same as in 1921, while the North Bank il^ovince shows a 
decrease of 26 per cent. It seems unlikely that the population should 
actually have dropped so considerably, and I suspect that the population 
had been overstated in 1921. The Commissioner of the 1921 census, it is 
true, said that the Commissioner of the North Bank Province ‘evidently 
has a positive genius for this kind of work in spite of its laboriousness’,* 
and the Commissioner of the Provmce stated that the count was ‘almost 
certainly an under estimate’. Moreover, the population was given for 
1930 as 64,183,* i.e. even a little higher than for 1921. On the other hand, 
the detailed figures of the 1931 count inspire much more confidence than 
those of 1921 

It is quite improbable that in 1921 the number of houses and huts 
should have been nearly equal to the number of people over 15 years, 

^ Census Bejport 19S1, pp. 4-6. ■ See Colonial Eepotis, QawJbia 1930 ^ pp. 4r-6. 

Census Repoit 1921, p. 2. * See Chveinmeni Gazette, 14 June 1930, p. 269. 
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mi 


Sovua 

and 

Auta 

1 JIfalea 

Femdha 

Total 

Somes 

and 

hate 

Males 

Femalea | 

Total 

Under 

15 

yeara 

Over 

15 

yeara 

Under 

15 

yeara 

Over 

16 

yeaia 

Under 

IS 

yeara 

Over 

15 

years 

Under 

15 

yeaaa 

Over 

15 

yeara 

27,688 

19,069 

18,440 

13,084 

17,664 

68,237 

20,609 





47,636 


and the number of boys so much greater than the number of girls and 
also of men. Moreover, the tax assessment figures published for 1936-9 
showed a still very much lower population in the North Bank Province 
than even the count of 1931.^ 

In order rightly to appraise the results of the counts in the Protectorate, 
it must be realized that they show the situation in April and that the 
population in the second half of each year is swelled by the presence of a 
more or less considerable number of ‘strange farmers’ who take part in 
the cultivation of ground-nuts. As far back as 1852 Governor MaoDonnell, 
in a Dispatch to Sir John S. Pakington, stated:^ 

It IS a faot, that at least one third of the produce exported la raised by natives, 
who travel from distances of 600 and even 700 miles in the interior to visit the 
Gambia,^ along the banks of which they hire, from the various chiefs in whose 
countries they settle, small tracts of ground, which they cultivate. Most of these 
visitors from the interior remain from two to three years near the Gambia, till, by 
their labour and the produce of their &xiaa, they have earned sufficient to enabift 
them to purchase those goods, the desire for which had mduoed them to leave their 
homes. They then form themselves mto parties, from 20 to 100 strong, and return 
whence they had come, to (^read amongst their countrymen welcome tidings of 
a safe market for the produce of labour, and to exhibit the goods which they had 
themselves secured by their own energy and industry. 

Wben traveling became safer the * strange farmers ’ usually did not stay 
away from their homes for so long a period. But otherwise the system 
has not changed. The Colonial Report for 1903 stated: 

Practically the whole of the male population is engaged m this industry for about 
eight months of the year. At the commencement of the planting season [June] a 
number of what are termed 'strange farmers’ come mto the Protectorate, often 
from a great distance. When a ‘strange fficmer ’ arrives at a village he reports himnAl f 
to the chief or headman, stating the amount of land he wishes to cultivate, which 
is generally about double the quantity taken up by the local planter , a form is given 

^ The decrease by 15,600 m the population figure of the North Bank Pronnoe was undoubtedly 
the most important and the most unexpected result of the 1031 count. While the r^ort on the 
census did not mention this decrease at all, it dwelled at length on the decrease by 250 in the 
population figure of Foni £aianai. It stated that this decrease was due to mortality and emigra* 
tion m 1923-6, and that ‘since 1926 there has been a gradual increase*. But I doubt whether thiif 
explanation is eoirect, smce according to Oovemmmt Oazeite, 31 Aug. 1927, p. 346, the population 
m 1927 (1,773) 'nas shghtly higher than m 1921 and very much higher than in 1031. This would 
suggest that the decrease occurred between 1927 and 1931, or rather between 1927 and 1930 
since the population was given ibid , 14 June 1930, p. 269, as 1,476— strange to say, exactly 
the figure ‘asoertamed’ at the 1931 count. 

^ State of Colonial Poaaesaiona 1851, p. 198. 

® Earl Grey was mistaken when he wrote: ‘The Governor states that ground-nuts . . . ore 
raised chiefly by the natives of countnes far m the mterior . . .’ {Gcionud Pohey, vol ii, pp. 288-9), 
but the substitution of ‘chiefly’ for ‘at least one third’ is to be found, of course, wherever Earl 
Grey’s book has been used as source for MacDonneU’s statement. 
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to l^iTn ftTi f1 he immediately sets to "work. For the four or five mouldis the crop is 
growing the hflndmBTi or landlord, into whose care he has been given has to house 
and feed him nn fal it is reaped, when half the nuts are taken by the landlord m 
payment for board and lodging for the live months and the other half are the 
property of the 'strange fanner’,^ who, as soon as he has sold them, disappears, n-nd 
IS often not lieard of again for years. The number of ‘strange farmers’ visiting the 
Protectorate durmg the planting season of 1003 was nearly 6,000.® 

The number of ‘strange farmers’ fluctuated enormously.® 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

6,625 

9,940 

14,908 

32,220^ 

9,315 

20,727 

20,509 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

22,440 

24,150 

22,048 

20,566 

17,383 

14,188 

14,662 

1Q2G 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

13,553 

17,237 

20,640 

18,874 

16,592 

9,736 

. 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

14,500 

8,361 

13,306 

9,764 

13,477 

9,196 

4,616 


See also Derdopmevt and Wdfare tn the Gambia, Chapter vii, p. 3: '. . . in 1915 the record 
number of 32,220 “ strange farmers” arrived m the Qambia. As the total able-bodied mala popula- 
tion of the Gambia is only m the neighbourhood of 50,000, it wiU be appreciated that the arrival 
of over 32,000 "strange faimeis" had a great effect on piodnction, and the year 1016 saw the 
record export crop of groundnuts — 96,151 tons ' 


The main factor determining the influx was apparently the price of 
ground-nuts in the preceding year. When this price was Mgh, the influx 
increased but it was influenced, of course, also by prices in the adjoining 
territories.* 


* These terms teem to vary Colomal JSepott 1919, says (p. 8): ‘They are fed and housed. In 
return they either isork two days a week for their landJtads and give him one-tenth of the pro- 
duce of the land or work three days and retain the whole.’ The Repoi ton the Sooicd ami Eoommio 
Progieesof thePeo^leof the Gambia, 1939, says (p 12): ‘Each year a fluctuating number of natives 
hiom the neighbouring French terntoiiBB enters the Colony to engage, on a share-oioppuig hnaiflj 
m the production of groundnuts and some of these immigrants obtam alternative work m the 
wharf towns transporting nuts between stores for the buyers and loadmg ships.’ 

® Colomal Sejjorts, Gambia 1903, p. 15. 

® For 1912-31 see Rejmrt of ike Bepartm&nt of AgncvUure 1930-1, p. 49, 1931-2, p. 6, for 
1933-9 see Table 4. (For supplementary figures see p 776 below.) 

* Thus, the enormous drop m the numbers of strange farmers m 1039 was due to the fact that 
in the preceding years nut prices had been much higher m the Senegal than in the Gambia. See 
Bepoit on the Noith Banl Pjoiiace 1939, p. 15, Sepmt on tte Sooth Bank Proutnee 1939, p. 11; 
Report 0)1 the MacCaithy Jdand Piovinee 1939, p 5, Report of the Uppei River Province 1939, p. 19. 

When the number of strange farmers fdl m 1931 to 9,736, the Director of Agrioultme said • 

It IS uith much regret that I have to leoord a serious drop m the number of Strange Farmers 
coming mto the Colony to grow ground-nuts. . , 

In my report for 1924 1 wrote as foUows —‘‘Their importance can hardly be over-estimated, as 
there la not the slightest doubt that upon the laboore of these farmers depend in no uncertain 
measure the material prosperity of the Gambia. Their presence makes all the difference between 
a good or bad year, both m respect to the crop of groundnuts grown, and to the general trade in 
cotton piece goods. Before retmnuig home these farmers convert about half of them oaitunga 
mto cotton piece goods which they trade with over the bolder. This heavy drop in their numbers 
IS a serums economic loss both dwectly and mdirectly to the revenue of the Colony” ’ (Report of the 

Department of AgticoUure 1931-2, p. Q). j \ jf j 

The Director of Agneidture says furthermore (ibid , p. 11) that ‘the whole prospenty of the 
en ire community epends entirely upon the quantity of groundnuts raised and exported each 

it seems to me. is not exact. In some years, when exports were enor- 
mous, the misery u as great because ptioes were too low. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the numbers of ‘strange 
farmers ’ convey a true picture of the amount of temporary migration into 
the Protectorate. 

(1) Some ‘strange farmers’ are accompanied by their wives.^ 

(2) Some ‘strange farmers’ do not leave the country after having sold 
the nuts. Thus, the Colonial Beport for 1012 stated: 

While some of these immigrants only visit the Protectorate to sow and harvest 
a crop of ground-ixuts, very many of them become permanent residents.^ 

(3) Some ‘strange farmers’ do not come &om abroad but are native 
Gambians who cultivate ground-nuts far from their homes. The Colonial 
Report for 1919 said: 

In thickly populated districts it is on occasion necessary for some of the inhabi- 
tants to migrate for farmmg purposes to other parts of the Province or Protectorate, 
where they are treated in the same manner as the ‘strange farmers’. . . . They return 
to their districts after having sold their crop of ground-nuts.’ 

The number of Gambian and of other ‘strange farmers’ has been given 
for three of the four Provinces of the Protectorate as follows:^ 



Norih, Bcmh 

Soadli Bank 

MacGarthy 

Year 

OambianB 

Others 

Qambiana 

Others 

Gfanibiana 

Others 

1934 

813 

1,056 





1936 

1,004 

1,206 

1,695 

1,644 

788 

2,390 

1936 

787 

869 

1,487 

1,332 

683 

1,749 

1987 

984 

1,680 

1,678 

2,033 

846 

2,844 

1938 

699 

1,210 

1,624 

1,680 

724 

1,348 

1939 

468 

491 

708 

946 

263 

960 


The ‘strange farmers’ coming from other districts of the Gambia are, 
of course, included in the census figures of their home districts where 
they stay in April. 

^ See Cenaua Report 1921, p. 2 • ‘During the rains about 8,000 “ Strange Parmers” come into the 
[Upper River] Provmce to plant ground-nuts — about half of these bring a wife and m some cases 
t\io. This means that from July to December, the population of the Provmce is raised by 12,000 
to 13,000 people.’ (The population, accordmg to the censos token m the spring of 1921 was 34,011 ; 
seeibid,pl0) * 

’ Colomal Repo? is, Gambia 1912, p. 20. In the Report on the Soixth Bank Province for 1930 part 
of the decrease m the resident population was attributed to ' the return home of foreigners who had 
settled for some time m the Gambia and who found a prolonged period of low prioes and bad 
trade offered little mducemeut for them to stay’ (p. 11), See also i?eporf on the Upper Rtver Pro- 
vince 1934, p. 8. 

’ CoibnieU Repeats, Gambia 1919. p. 10 See also ihid. 1925, p. 6, and 1926, p. 9: 

1025 ‘The Stiange Farmers who contributed matenally to the harvest numbered 14,102, as 
agamst 14,188 m 1924. The majority of them were not from the Sudan [should read “the 
Senegal’’] as m foimcr years, but from other parts of the Gambia.’ 

1926. ‘Amongst the so-called strange farmers only about one half are Senegalese, the others 
come from different parts of the Gambia.’ 

^ See Repoit on Noith Bank Pwvince 1938,'p 8, i9J0,p. 15; Ration South Bank Province 1938, 
p. 16, 1939, Appendix 2 ; Report on MacCaithy Island Province 1938, p 22, 1939, p. 19. No figuies 
seem to be available for Upper River Province. (For 1945 see p. 776 below.) 

Many passages m tlie admimstiative reports suggest that in former tunes the official figures for 
‘strange farmers’ mcluded only foreigners. Thus, the Report of the Departnmni of Agriculture 
for 1930-31, p. 49, contamed a Table ‘Number of Immigrant or “Strange Farmers” entering the 
Gambia annually to plant Groundnuts’ (see also, for example, Calonud Reports, Gambia 1919, 
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(4) ‘Strange faxmers’ are not the only ones to migrate into the Gambia. 
The Report on the Upper River Pro/vince for 1934 said: 

A considerable number of Natives come in from French Senegal and French and 
Portuguese Guinea during the Ttado Season loolnng for work.^ 

It should be noted moreover that, especially in recent times, the influx 
of ‘strange farmers ’ from abroad has been offset by the efflux of Gambians 
who went as ‘strange farmers’ to adjoitimg French territories. Two 
quotations ftom the annual reports on the South Bank Province may 
serve as an illustration: 

1936. The figures [of residents] show that the decreases occurred chiefiy in the 
Foni, Wia-Tig nnfl Jaxra districts, frrom whence there is known to have been moreased 
emigration to French Senegal. The majority of emigrants were young farmers lured 
away by reports of high prices for gcoimdnuts.* 

1939. . . . 1,763 young men from the Province went to French Territory to grow 
groundnuts during the farming season, having been attracted by the high prices 
offered in French Territory in the previous two years. . . . This efflux amounted to 
1,763 as against a total influx of 1,664 of which only 946 were foreigners, so that on 
balance more came m than went out.‘ This must be the first time this has happened 
for a very long time.^ 

The Beporb on Development and Welfare in the Gambia said: 

In immediately pre-war years the numbers have i^own signs of decreasing, partly 
due no doubt to die fact that the countries of ongm of the ‘strange farmers’ are 
being developed and now ofier opportunities of earning money eqmvalent to those 
which ore available m the Gambia. During the first three years of the war, the 
entry of ‘strange fanners’ into the Gambia was discouraged, and in 1941 the poll 
tax which they are called upon to pay was increased from 8/- to 16/>. In 1943, 
however, the adherence of the Senegal to the cause of the United Nations and the 
need for increasing the local production of groundnuts without undue interference 
with the food cultivation campaign made it necessary once again to encourage the 
admission of 'strange fjeurmers’ and the tax on them was again reduced to 8/-.‘ 

Recent Reports of the Department of Agriculture state: 

1939-40. There was a sli^t fall in the acreage under groundnuts due varioudy 
to a decrease m the number of strange farmers from neighbouring territories, to a 
movement of some of the young Gambian farmers in the reverse direotion to 
increased cultivation of food crops.* 

1941—2. Groundnuts. — ^Purchases for export during the 1941—42 season only just 
reached 18,000 tons of undecorticated nuts bemg the lowest crop on record since 
groundnuts have been the staple eiqiort of the Gambia. Apart from tViR poor growing 
season, the drop was variously due to a marked da nlinB m the number of strange 
fanners, the success of the campaign to growmore food crops, the loss of man-power . . . 
and the development of oil extraction as a local mdustry. In addit ion , rigid frontier 
control prevented any nuts coming m from neighbouring territanes.^ 

p 8; 1920, p. 6, 1922, p 5, 1927, p. 13) But it is practioaJty certain that the figures actually 
inclnded always also the native Gambians who came from other districts of the Protectorate. 

^ Report, p. 8. * Report on South Bank Province 1935, p. 6. 

Should read ‘more went oat than came m*. 

* Ihid. 1939, pp. 11—12. When the population of MaoGartby Island Province dropped from 
45,342 m 1033 to 42,356 m. 1939, it was stated that ‘the reduction m 1939 was due to people 
leavmg to farm m French territory wheie better prices were obtamable for their produce’ {Report 
on MacCarthy leland Piovinee 1939, p. 6). The number of ‘strange farmers’ m the Provmoe in 
1939 was only 1,181, of whom 960 were foreigners 
‘ Chapter vu,p. 3. • Report 1939-40, p. 2. ’ Ibid. 1941-2, p. 2. 
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1943-4. Thfl number of strange farmers coming into the Qambia did not reach 
expectations. In. the previous seasons of the present war, alien strange farmers 
been discouraged but m the season under review the strangera tax was reduood to 
the pre-war level. However only 3,205 alien strange farmers came in against an 
estimated figure of 5,000.^ 

1044-6. Owmg to the high price [of groundnuts] a groat number of strangji 
farmers conxe into the country 

In the following season the number was greater still. On 6 November 
1945 the Grovemor said in the Legislative Council: 

The number of strange farmers increased from neoi’ly 11,000 l»wt year to over 
19,000 this year.® 

The area of the Gambia is 4,003 square miles.* According to the 1 031 
census the number of inhabitants per square mile was 49-8. In St. Mary m 
I sland it was 3,266,® in the Protectorate 46*3. 


Table 3. Population Density, the Oainbia 193P 


AdinuimBlratvue Dvoisiona 

Area, 
aq. m. 

Popidcaion 

tottd 

Populittion 
per sf/, w. 

Island of St. Mary (Colony) 

• 

4-42 

14,370 

3,205 

North Bank Province 


814 

47,636 

r>8-5 

South Bonk Province 


1,088 

48,888 

4t-0 

MacCarthy Jalozid Province 


1,186 

53,254 

D-l) 

Upper Eiver Province 


911 

35,372 

3H'K 

Protectorate ..... 


3,990 

185,150 

*l6-3 

The Gambia ... 


4,003 

199,520 

40-K 


* See Census Report 1981, p. 13; Bhte Book 1938, p. 110. 


More recent population figures for the Protectorate have boon {iH(i(»r- 
tained in comexion with the annual tax assessments niado in tho vjirif)U.s 
Provinces in Jiily/August. They show (1) the ‘resident population’, (2) 
the ‘strange farmers’, and (3) tho ‘total population’. Tho ‘total popiila. 
tion’ which 18 the sum of the two groups does, however, not ropn^siMit tho 
population present at the time of the tax assesumout, a.s tlu^ ‘r(‘.siili>iit 
population’ apparently excludes not only tho ‘strange larniorH’ hut al.s(> 
other persons temporarily present.® It probably exchidoH too porHoiis 


[ Ibid., 1943-4, p. 2. a p. 3. 

Legidative Connml, Meeting held 6A Novembet, 1945, p. 12 (Son iilyc p. 775 licliiw.) 

♦ See The B^hiouCffice and Colonial Office List 1940, p. 314: ‘Tho Islanil of Ki. Mury Iihm an 

.of about! lOD SilMB PA an mi rrn... , . a.. 


area of about 
of the Colony] 
ibid., p. c: 
‘the total 
the Table 
the parts 
Economic; 
Empire 
figure of 
“ Ini 
“ See, 
figures di 

Z 


00 sens [4 sq. m.] . . . . The area of tho Proleotorale, inoluding Unit of Uim put l.s 
sred as Proteotorato, is 3,999 sq. miles . . .’ IJowovor, iii t}j« Tiihh 
otalarea is given as 4,068 sq m. This orroi is apparoiilly duo Ui ihi> bu-t J 
'Cdony IS about 89 squaio miles’ (t.eo ikd., p. 314) and that Uio i.oiiipiln <,1 
‘total area of the Colony’ to ‘the area of tho Pmtootoiato, uudiidiiij; lit il id 
^ administered as Proteotorato’ and thuH <-ounto<l tlic latln tn'i. i-, l/i 
iCohntal Empire (1937), p. 646, and SUUi/.tuinl Jh^lmrl oj th' Itiitnh 
bvo similarly as area of tho Gambia 4,069 sq. m , wliilu tlic iniur 1 . 1111 ( 1 1 
Reared still ibid. 1924-33, p. 3. 

port of the Upper Rwei Ptovince 1930, p G ‘Tho [rPHidcid | piqiulaliuti 
igers and strange farmora, wlio spend only the faimnig m lli« 
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temporarily absent even if they work as ‘strange farmers* in another 
part of the Province. 

The figures of the South Bank Province are said to have been reliable 
since 1933.^ Por the other Provinces they must be considered inaccurate. 


Table 4. African Population of the Protectorate of the Ocmbia, 1933-9^ 


Provmce 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 







North Bank 




34,319 


31,905 


South Banlc 

66,462 

64,592 

59,993 

58,243 


68,297 

57,776 

MacCarthy Island 

38,492 

37,642 

38,166 

37,627 

38,937 

45,342 

42,366 

Upper River 

42,134 

42,623 

41,419 


41,696 

46,898 

42,736 

Total 

• ■ 




178,478 

182,442 





Strange Fat mere 



North Bank 

2,664 

1,869 


1,666 

2,614 

1,809 

969 

South Bank 

4,177 

2,825 

3,339 

2,819 

3,611 

3,204 

1,664 

MacCarthy Island 


1,787 

3,178 

2,432 

3,689 

2,072 

1,181 

Upper River 

3,658 



2,847 

3,663 

2,110 

821 

Total 

14,500 

8,361 

13.306 

9,754 

13,477 

9,195 

4,616 


^ See Bejioiton Nodh Saul Province 1936, p 5, 1938, pp. 7-8, 1939, pp. 14^16 ; Seaport on SavSi 
Bank Province 1939, Appendix 11; Sepoit on MacOaitky Island Ptovince 1934, p. 5, 193B, pp. 6, 
23-4, 1938, pp. 8, 21-2, 1939, pp 18-19, Beport of Upper Biver Ptovtnce 1937, pp. 4, 16, 1938, 
p. 6. 1939, p. 19, Appendix A. The nnmher of strange farmexa m Upper Biver Brovinoe 1938 
has been computed by deducting the resident population given ibid. 1938, p. 6, from the 
total population given m Coilomal Beporla, Qamb\a 1938, p. 17 (Otherwise no use has been 
Tnnda here of the figures in the annual Colonial Beports. Bor some years they evidently include 
strange farmers, for others not. The figures for North Bank and Upper Biver Provinces read m 
Beport 1936, p. 7, 37,970 and. 45,718 respectively, but ibid., p. 15, 35,970 and 43,718 respectively; 
the figure for South Bank Province 1037 reads ibid. 1937, both on pages 9 and 19, 73,853 
instead of 63,863 ) (For supplementary figures see p. 776 below.) 

North Bank Province 1935. At the time of the assessment of taxes the Chiefs 
were a^ed to make a count of the people in their districts and gave as a total for 
the Province the figure 30,687. In 1931 the Census revealed the population of the 
Provmce to be 47,636. It is probable tlmt the decrease is due to errors m the Chiefs' 
workings, although it must be admitted that no grave errors were discovered in any 
village where checks wero made.‘ 

MacCarthy Island Provmce. 1934. The figures for yards and huts can be taken 
as correct but tliose for the population are untrustworthy and are probably below 
the correct numbers. The local people have a rooted objection to countmg heads 
or allowing others to do it, as it is supposed to brmg ill luck.^ 

Gambia, or the influx of merchants, buyers and lahourerb etc. who come to the Wharf Towns 
from outside the Province doxiug the Trade Season.’ 

In companng the post-ceusal and the ‘census* figures for the various Provmces it should be 
realized furthermore that m 1932 the Jarre Districts were transferred from MaoCarthy Island 
Provmce to South Bank Provmce, and Fuladu "West from Upper Biver Province to MacCarthy 
Island Province (see Beport on MacCatthy Island Provmce 1938, p 2). The area of South Bank 
Province moreased thereby from 1,088 to 1,294 aq m., while that of hlacCarthy Island Province 
decreased from 1,186 to 1,101 and that of Upper River Province from 911 to 790 sq.. m. (see 
Cdonial Beports, Gambia 1933, p. 5). 

' See Beport on South Batik Province 1938, pp. 16-17. 

® Bepcnt on yorth Bank Pt ounce 193a, p 9 

® Beport on MacCarthy Island Province 1934, p 6. 
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1936. As has been noted in previous reports, the figures for population which 
depend entird.y on the statements of the yard-owners are probably somewhat 
underestimated ; but on the other hand, the stability of the totals obtained during 
the last three assessments 1934, 37,542 ; 1936, 38,166 ; and 1936, 37,627, would seem 
to point to the fact that the figures are not as unreliable as has previously been 
assumed.^ 

1938. As has been noted m previous reports, the figures for population which 
depend entirely on the statements of the yard-owners are probably somewhat 
underestimated. During assessment the numbers of men and women, boys and 
girls were called for separately. This more accurate form of assessment accounts 
for the increase in population, which m the lost three years has been recorded as 
follows:— 1936, 37,627; 1937, 38,937; and 1938, 45,342.^ 

Upper River Bank Province 1938. The assessment for the 1939 taxation was 
carried out with greater despatch and efficiency than usual owing to the Seyfolu 
and Alkalolu arrangmg to have their statistics written up either by the Court Clerk 
or a literate member of the village, then checking the accuracy of the figures whilst 
they were read to the Commissioner. 

The 1938 assessment shows a population of 46,898, an increase of 6,302 over the 
previous year. It is estimated that the increase is due merely to a more efficient 
method of assessment and that actually a decrease of about 3,000 took place. In 
previous yeaxa children have not been counted separately from adults with the result 
that many very young children were not accounted for. The figure for boys m Wuli 
District is conodered qmte inaccurate owing to a misunderstanding over the instruc- 
tions given to the Seyfu, there is, however, no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
total figure for males.’ 

The total population of the Gambia on 31 December has been estimated 
as follows: 


Year 

Population 

Source 


208, 094^ 

Statistical Abstract British Empire 1924r-33, p. 3. 

1936 

197,811’ 

Statistical Abstract British Empire 1926-35, p. 3. 

1936 

190,739’ 

Economic Sujvey of the Golomal Empire {1936), p. 104. 


192,818^ 

Statistical Abstmct Btitish Empire 1928-37, p 3. 

1937 

200,601® 

Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire {1937), p. 109. 

1938 

206,000 

Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations 1942114, p. 12. 


^ This figure evidently lepresentb the aum of the 1931 census figures for the Colony and North 
Bank Province and the 1933 assessment figures for the resident population of the other Provinces. 

’ Thib figuie evidently represents the sum of the Africans in the Colony and m the Protectorate 
(the latter comprising both the resident population and the strange farmers) The decrease from 
1933 to 1936 (m spite of the mclusion of tiie strange farmers in the 1936 figures) is due to a drop m 
the figures for North and South Bank Provinces. For the decrease in the North Bank Province 
see p. 338 above In the South Bank Provuice the decrease v, as attnbuted to ‘ increased emigration 
to French Senegal’ and to a greater ‘incidence of sickness and disease’ (see Beport on South Bank 
Province 1935, p. 6) 

’ ‘The estimated population at the end of 1936 was 14,141 m the Colony and 176,698 in the 
Protectorate, makmg a total of 190,739 ’ The figure for the Colony excludes the non-Africans; 
as to the figure for the Protectorate I do not know its ongm 

* Thu figure, unhke the one for 1935, excludes the ‘strange farmers’. This explains the apparent 
decrease from 1935 to 1037 

” ‘The estimated population at the end of 1937 was 12,163 m the Colony and 188,448 in the 
Piotectorate, makmg a total of 200,601.’ I do not know the reasons for the low estimate in the 
Colony and the high estimate m the Protectorate as compared with 1936. 

^ Ibid. 1936, p. 0. The same mutatis mutandis ibid 1937, p. 7. 

’ Ibid. 1938, p. 8. 

* Beport of the Upper Biver Piovince 1938, pp 5-6. 
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III. Composition op the PopuiiAtion 
1. Introduction 

The returns of the early counts subdivide the resident civil population 
into Europeans, Mulattoes, and Blacks, but from 1836 on no separate 
figures seem to have been published for Mulattoes except in 1901.1 The 
number of people returned as Europeans at the enumerations in St. 
Mary’s Island in the nineteenth century varied between 30 and 62, except 
in 1861 (180) and in 1881 (100). The high figures for 1851 and 1881 were 
apparently due to the temporary presence of numerous visitors,® and 
between the various counts there were times (after epidemics) when the 
number of European iresidents was smaller than 30. At the census of 
1901 the number of Europeans, owing to the Gambia Expedition, rose to 
193.® It dropped thereafter, but reached 230 in 1911* and 260 in 1921.® 
The report on the 1931 census subdivided the population of St. Mary’s 
Island into Africans and non-Africans. The non-African population 
numbered 274, but it included 67 persons born in Syria (while the 47 
persons from Syria ascertained at the 1921 census had not been counted as 
Europeans).® The resident European population had apparently declined 
between 1921 and 1931. The 1944 census showed again a non-African 
population of 274. It included 173 Syrians.^ How many of these were 
bom in Syria has not been reported, but there is no doubt that the 
number of such persons has increased very much siuce 1931. Only 101 
Europeans were enumerated in 1944. This figure seems extraordinarily low 
even considermg that only civihans were counted.® 

The bulk of the non-AMcans in the Gambia have always lived in St. 
Mary’s Island. The census reports for 1921 and 1931 do not list any non- 

^ The numbets of people xetumed as Mulattoes in St. Mary’s Island m 1823, 1826, and 1828-33 
\rere 135, 122, 167, 186, 161, 143, and 126 respeotively and m MaoCairthy Island, in 1833 and 1836, 
11 and 16. The adults vere all mmugranta— ^mestdo aerrants in the familiee of European mer- 
chants whom they hod accompanied from Gtoree and other parts of Senegal or meohamos from the 
same jdaces (see Be^ort of the Oommtsstonera of Inquiry, 1827, Second Part, p. 7). The number of 
Mulattoes m 1901 was 116 in St. Mary’s Island and 6 m hlhoCarthy Ldand (see Cenaua R^rt 
1901, p. 10). 

* Of the 180 Europeans ascertained in 1851, 167 were males and only 13 females. In his report 
for 1868 the Governor said: ‘Population is much the same as the pieviouB year, but 1 fail to find 
167 white males, as appears m the Blue Book for 1867’ [State of Colonial Posaesauma 1868, Part II, 
p. 17). Up to 1867 the Blue Books had m fact shown the figures of the 1851 census, but in the 
Blue Book for 1868 (p. 226) the number of Europeans was given as 47 (39 males and 8 females). 

Of the 100 Europeans enumerated m 1881, 41 were French or Italian seamen on board ships 
at the Port of Bathurst; see Cenaua Bejpoit 1881, Table. 

’ The total number of Europeans resident m the Colony m 1898-1901 was 63, 80, 71, and 88 
respectively ; see Colonial Raporla, ffambta 1902, p. 12. 

* Including 40 ' on board ships that happened to be m the haxbour ’ [Cenana Report 1911, p. 1). 

' The number of persons on board ships is not given but it must have been considerable. The 
number of Bones enumerated at this census was 62 as compared with 0 m 1911 and 2 m 1931. 

* That m earlier times Syrians were counted as Africans appears also from the foot that the 

Colonial Report for 1900 said (p. 15) that ‘of the 647 natives adimtted’ mto the General Hospital 
‘14 were Syrian traders'. ’ gee Cenaua Report 1944, p. 6. 

* See m this connexum Repoirt on Labour Department 1943, p. 3: ‘Begistration by Europeans 
under the Compulsory Service Ordinance (No. 11 of 1042) was ordered in January, 1943. Eegiatra- 
tion was earned out without difficulty and some 360 persons of both sexes have been registered. 
Of this number sixty-five have since left the Colony and are not expected to return.* 
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Africans outside Bathurst, and the tables in the Blue Books state ex- 
plicitly that there are no whites in the Protectorate.^ But this is a mistake. 
To judge from the Medical Beports quite a few Europeans have been 
living in Georgetown and some places on the mainland, and Syrians are 
also to be found in various Protectorate towns.^ 

As apart from some data concerning nationality the recent census 
reports give no separate figures for Africans and non-Africans in St. 
Mary’s Island and no such separate figures whatsoever for the Protectorate,^ 
most of the data in the following paragraphs will necessarily cover the 
total population. 

2. African Population 

Birthplace. Of the 14,370 persons enumerated in 1931 in St. Mary’s 
Island 7,406 were recorded as bom on the island, 2,100 in the Gambia 
Protectorate, 1,138 in other British possessions in Africa (mainly Sierra 
Leone), 3,027 in Prench possessions in Africa (mainly Senegal), 234 else- 
where in Africa (mainly Portuguese Guinea), and 260 in other continents, 
while the place of birth was not stated for 215 persons. The 13,905 persons 
recorded as bom in Africa were probably all Africans. Of the 260 persons 
recorded as bom in other continents apparently only 6 were Africans (bom 
in America). Of the 216 persons for whom the place of birth was not 
stated apparently 185 were Africans, and these were doubtless all or 
nearly all bom in Africa. 

Of the 21,152 persons enumerated m 1944 in St. Mary’s Island 10,975 
were returned as bom in Bathurst, 4,479 in the Gambia Protectorate, 
and 5,698 elsewhere.^ The Census Commissioner says that ‘one half only 
of the population of Bathurst is in fact Bathurst bom. The 1931 figure 
was 8,260 (then shown as “British bom subjects’’) compared to 10,975 
to-day, quite an appreciable increase.’^ Actually the increase in the num- 
ber of persons returned as bom in Bathurst was much greater than the 
Census Commissioner supposed it to be. He was not aware of the fact 
that the number bom in Bathurst had been ascertained in 1931 and that 
it amounted to 7,406. According to the census returns the number of 
people born in Bathurst had increased in 1931-44 by 48 per cent, and the 
number of people bom elsewhere by 46 per cent. But, as stated above, I 
am mclined to think that many people bom elsewhere pretended to be 
bom in the capital. 

Data concerning the birthplace of the population of the Protectorate are 
not available. 

^ See, for example, Blue Book 1938, p. 116. 

’ Census Repot 1 1911, p 6, lists 16 British, 16 French, 15 Portuguese, 3 Spaniards, 12 Swiss, 
1 American, 31 Syrians, and 6 Jews. Beferences to Europeans living m the Protectorate are also 
to be found, for example, m Medical Report 1910, p. 16 ; 1911, p 7 ; 1912, pp 13, 32 ; 1913, pp. 14, 
31; 1913, p. 21; 1916, p 20; 1917, p. 20; 1918, p. 12; 1920, pp. 23-4; 1923, pp. 16, 20; 1924, 
pp. 13, 16 , 1925, pp 22, 26 , 1926, pp. 41, 43 ; 1927, p. 41 ; 1928, pp. 43-4 ; 1935, p. 47 Accordmg 
to ibid 1922, p 22, the European population of Georgetown then numbered 14 (all males). As 
regards Syrians m Protectorate towns see ibid. 1920, p. 24; 1927, p. 41; 1928, p. 44. 

^ Includmg the parts of the Colony placed under the Protectorate system of administration. 

* See Census Repot 1 1944, p. 4. The figure of Bathurst bom given there does not agree with 
that shown ibid., p 7 (10,942). ° Ibid., p. 3. 
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Table 5. British and Foreign Population by Birthplace, St. Mary's Island, 

1921 and 193P 



mi 

1931 

Buthplace 

Briiiah 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Ie>land of St. Mar}.' 

4,389 

2 

4,391 

7,406 

— 

7,406 

Gambia Protectorate 

1,265 

262 

1,617 

2,100= 

— 

2,100 

Gold Coast 

36 

4 

39 

42 

— 

42 

Nigeria, Northern 

3 

— 

3 

37= 

— 

37 

Nigeria, Southern 

31 

— 

31 

— 



Sierra Leone 

826 

— 

826 

1,069® 

— 

1,060 

Conekiy (French Guinea) 

1* 

13 

14 

— 

14 

14 

Liberia 

— 

30 

30 

— 

7 

7 

Morocco 

14» 

23 

37 

— 

24 

24 

Portuguese Gumea 

87 

66 

163 

— 

214 

214 

Senegal 


1,113 

1,322 

— 

2,080 

2,080 

Tenerift’e 

— 

3 

3 

— 

13 

13 

Africa Total 

6.849 

1,616 

8,365 

10,644 

3,261 

13,006 

United Kingdom 

123 

— 

123 

81 

— 

81 

Denmark 

V 

62 

53 

— 

2 

2 

France 

8» 

43 

61 

1‘ 

80 

00 

Germanv 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Spam .... 

— 

— 

— 


6 

6 

Switzerland . 

6“ 

22 

27 

— 

3 

3 

Europe Total . 

137 

118 

265 

82 

101 

183 

Sjuia 

6 

41 

47 

26’ 

32 

67 

* America ’ . 


6 

6 

3 

2 

6 

West ladieb. 

8 

2 

10 

5 

— 

6 

America Total . 

8 

7 

16 

8 

2 


Others and not stated . 

107 

438 

545 

4 

211® 

216 

Total 

7,107“ 

2,120 

9,227 

10,763“ 

3,607 



1 

s 

s 

7 

s 

10 


See Census Iteport 1921, p. 6; 1931, p. 8. ^ British Protected Persons. 

Including 253 BntiBh Protected Peiaons. * Naturalized British Subject. 

TnrfiidiTig 1 Naturalized British Subject. * Including 6 Naturalized British Subjects. 

Including 2 Naturalized British Subjects ‘ Including 12 Norwegians. 

Including 10 Naturalized British Subjects 

Including 3 Naturalized British Subjects and 2,390 Briti^ Protected Persons. 


Table 6 African and Non-African Population by Birthplace and 
Nationality, St Mary's Island, 193P 


1 

British subjects 

British 

protected 

French 

Portu- 

guese 

Others and 
not stated 

Total 

ButSpIOCB 

African 

JTon- 

Afncan 

African 

African 



African 

Non- 

African 

African 

Non- 

AJnean 

Aficica 

8,254 


2.390 

3,027 


214 

20* 

■■■■ 

13.905 


West Indies 

3 

O 

— 








S 

2 

Elsewhere 

America 

1 

9 



■ 

H 

2 

■ 

S 

2 

Otliers and 
not stated 

2 

109 

— 

— 

121 

H 

183 

40 

186 

270 

Total . 

8,200 

1 113 

2,300 

3.027 

121 

214 

205 

40 

14,096 

274 


* Computed from Census Sepal 1931, pp 7-8 For further details concerning non-Africans see Table 9 
* IS Spanioida (from Tenenfle), 7 Liberians 
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NaUoruMty. Of the 14,096 Afiicajis enumerated in 1931 in St. Mary’s 
TalnTitl 8,260 were recorded as British subjects, 2,390 as British protected 
persons (mainly from the Gambia Protectorate), 3,027 as ‘French pro- 
tected persons’, and 214 as ‘Portuguese protected persons’. The remain- 
ing 206 Africans were mostly persons whose nationality had not been 
ascertained. 

The 1944 census report does not show the Africans by nationality. 

Sex. In St. Mary’s Island the ratio of females to males has changed 
considerably at the various censuses, but from 1901 on there has always 
been an excess of males. In 1931 the ratio of females to 100 males 
was 80-4; in 1944 it was 82-8. As regards the Protectorate the Commis- 
sioners of the 1911 census stated : ‘ The balance between Males and Females 
is strikingly even in the Protectorate as a whole, there being just over 
1,000 more males than females.’^ The Commissioner of the 1921 census 
said: ‘The same may, I think, be said now as in 1911, in regard to males 
and females “even in the Protectorate*’ being evenly balanced.’^ But this 
was an error. There was in 1921 an excess of 10,000 males, and there 
were only 90*2 females to 100 males. In 1931 the ratio was 91*0 to 100. 
In the Gambia as a whole there were in 1931 90*2 females to 100 males. 

Age and Gonjtbgal Condition. The proportion of children (under 15) in 
St. Mary’s Island, 1931, was 28*4 per cent., the proportion of men between 
16 and 60, 36*6 per cent., the proportion of women between 16 and 60 
24*7 per cent., and the proportion of old people (over 60) 10*3 per cent. 
The percentage of children was much higher in the Protectorate; it 
amounted in 1931 to 36*8. The ratio of children to 100 women was 94 in 
St. Mary’s Island, 124 in the Protectorate, and 122 in the Gambia as a whole. 

The number of girls was about equal to the number of boys. But 
there were in St. Mary’s Island only 72*6 women to 100 men, in the Pro- 
tectorate 88*3, and in the whole of the Gambia 86*9. Among the people 
between 26 and 60 years there were in St. Mary’s Island only about 6 
females for each 9 males. 

The census reports distinguish only between single and married people,^ 
but the large number of old single women suggests that widowed persons 
have been counted as single. Of the adult males in St. Mary’s Island, 1931, 
only 34*6 per cent, were returned as married and of the adult females 
51 *5 per cent. Of the men between 20 and 30 only 16 per cent, were 
married.* The total number of wives exceeded the total number of hus- 
bands by 8 per cent. 

For the Protectorate data concerning conjugal condition are not available. 

^ Census Report 1911, p. 3. ® Ibid 1921, p. 2. 

‘ Yet, the 1931 Instructions for filling m the schedule were quite ezphcit m tins respect: 'Each 
person, whether infant, child, or adult shoidd be entered as unmarried, mained, widowed, or 
divorced. Divoiced peisons, who have married agam, should be entered as “maiiied" and not as 
divorced As to whether a man or woman are married or not, the statements made by them 
should be accepted The entiy “divorced’ ’ should only be made when a legal divorce, by EngliBh 
or Mohammedan law, has been obtamed.* (The 1944 Instructions said nothmg oonoeming con- 
jugal condition.) 

^ It should he home m mind, however, that many Mohammedans wedded m conformity with 
the rites of their faith may have been returned as smgle because they were not civilly married. 



Table 7. Total Popvlalion by Sex and Age, the Gambia, 1921 and 193P 



See Censtti Report 1921, p. 8; 1931, p. 10. 
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The 1944 census report gives merely the following data concerning age 
and conjugal condition:^ 



Vwier 

5 

S-10 

10-15 

15-20 



40-50 


Over 

60 

Total 

Total . 
Mamed . 

2,028 

1 ~ 

1,845 

1,800 

2,139 

1,299 

6,044 

3,476 

3.279 

2.361 

2,585 

1,181 

1,305 

673 

1,037 

341 

21,162 

9,230 


It appears that the proportion of children (under 15) in St. Mary’s 
Island had decreased since 1931 fi^om 28-4 to 27*2 per cent., while the 
proportion of adults between 15 and 50 had increased h:om 61-3 to 61*7 
per cent., and the proportion of old people (over 50) from 10‘3 to 11*1 
per cent. Thus the changes w'ere very slight. Moreover, the apparent 
decrease in the proportion of children may have been due to inclusion, 
in 1944, of the people temporarily absent who no doubt were mostly adults. 

While in 1931 only 41-8 per cent, of all adults were reported as married, 
the proportion in 1944 was 60*0 per cent. ! But the figures for 1944 are 
obviously wrong. Of 2,139 persons between 15 and 20, 1,299 or over 
three-fifths were shown as married. Even if the females at that age were 
as numerous as the males (which is most unlikely), and even if one- 
quarter of the males and three-quarters of the females were married (two 
quite fantastic assumptions), the married people would constitute only 
one-half of the total population at that age. 

3. Non-Afriam Pop^daUon 

Eor the Protectorate no figures concerning the non-African population 
are available. In St. Mary’s Island there were in 1921, 260 Europeans 


Table 9. Non-African Population by Birihplace and Nationality ^ St. Mary*8 

Island, 193V- 


Biithplace 

British 

French 

Norwegians 

'I 

§ 

s 

Swiss 

S 

s 

(S 

Germans 

West Indians 

1 

Not stated 

Toted 

United Kingdom 

81 

— 

— 

— 

B 









1 

81 

France . 

la 1 

89 

— 1 

— 

H 







_ 



90 

Spain .... 

— 

— 


6 

H 

— 

— 

— 





6 

Switzerland 

— 

— 

— 1 

. — 

3 





_ 



- - 

3 

Denmark 

— 

— 

— 





2 

— 

- 

- 



2 

Germany 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



— 

_ 

1 

West Indies 

2 

— 

— 

— 



B 

1 

2 

— 

- 

4 

Elsewhere m America 1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

i 

Bl 





2 

- 

4 

SjTia 

26» 

32 

— 

— 









i 

67 

Not stated 

2 

— 

12 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

12 

26 

Total . 

113 

i 121 

m 

D 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

12 

274 


1 Computed from Census Report 1931, pp. 7-8. * Naturalized Biitish Subject 

’ Includmg 2 Naturalized British Subjects. 


^ See Census Report 1944, p 6. 
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Table 10. Ewopean Popidation, St. Mo/ty* 8 Island, 1910—39^ 


Tear 

Average 

Govemtamt 

Officials 

Tabd 

Bkiropeans 

and 

Whxtea 

Oovemmeni 

Officials 

General 

Population 

1910 

26 

60 

96 

146 

1911 

30 

67 

186 

243 

1912 

24 

61 

142 

193 

1913 

32 

63 

120 

173 

1914 

34 

66 

93 

149 

1915 

28 

44 

84 

128 

1916 

27 

52 

96 

147 

1917 

28 

41 

101 

142 

1918 

29 

47 

90 

137 

1919 

27 

49 

138 

187 

1920 

33 

65 

172 

227 

1921 

38 

76 

163 

238 

1922 

48 

63 

156 

206 

1923 

46 

66 

146 

210 

1924 

42 

66 

160 

218 

1925 

63 

64 

150 

214 

1926 

60 

72 

123 

172 

1927 

53 

72 

lie 

188 

1928 

48 

72 

119 

180 

1929 

64 

82 

116 

198 

1930 

60 

71 

124 

196 

1931 

48 

66 

120 

186 

1932 

46 

60 

131 

191 

1933 

51 

63 

135 

198 

1034 

50 

65 

136 

200 

1936 

67 

69 

114 

183 

1936 

69 

69 

126 

193 

1937 

62 

69 

163 

232 

1938 

61 

71 

162 

233 

1939 

64 

72 

189 

261 


^ See Med\cdl Btfort 1919, pp. 7, 9; 1920, pp 2-3, 6, 1921, pp. 4-6, 11 ; 1922, pp. 8~T;1928, 
pp. 6-7 ; 192S, p. 7 ; 1925, p. 7 ; 1926, pp 8-0 , 1927, pp 7-8, 21 ; 1928, pp. 0-10, 21 ; 1929, pp. 9- 
10. 21 ; mo, pp. 10-11, 22 , 1931, pp. 8-9, 16 ; 1932, pp. 8, 14 ; 1933, pp. 6-7 ; 1934, pp. 6-7 ; 1935, 
pp. 11-12 ; 1936, pp. ICkll , 1937, pp. 10-11 ; 1938, pp. 9-10 ; 1939, pp. 3-4. The total (Europeans 
and Whites) does not almys agree fnth the sum. of the Government Officials and the general 
population. 


Table 11. Non-Native OfficiaU by Sex and Age, OamJbia, 1930-3&- 


Date 

SO-24 

years 

2S-39 

yeais 

30-31 

yeaii 

35-39 

years 

40-44 

years 

43-49 

years 

50-Si 

years 

55- 

years 

Aye un- 
known 

Total 

1 Jan, 

M. ! F. 

M 

F 

il 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

wm 

Eg 

El 

ta 

m 

M. 

F. 

ta 

F 

1930 

1 

— 

9 



13 



12 

1 

9 

1 

13 

1 

H 

B 

2 

m 

1 



63 

T 

1031 

— 

— 

12 

— 


— 

14 

2 


1 

12 



2 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 



62 

3 

1032 

1 

— 

0 

1 

12 

— 

14 

2 

12 

— 

n 



7 

_ 

1 

_ 




63 

3 

1933 


— 

6 

— 

12 

— 

13 

2 

11 

— 

H 



7 

_ 

2 


_ 

_ 

68 

2 

1931 

— 

— 

7 

1 

7 

— 


1 

11 

1 

8 

_ 

8 

_ 


_ 



51 

3 

1935 

1 

— 

8 

2 

8 

— 

7 



13 

1 

11 



7 

__ 


_ 

_ 



65 

3 

1936 

1 

1 — 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

— 

13 



9 

1 

5 

_ 





55 

3 

1937 

— 

1 _ 

1 

1 9 

— 

11 

2 

8 

— 

11 



15 

1 

4 

_ 





58 

3 

1938 


, “ 

1 7 

1 

15 

1 

7 


12 


13 

1 

6 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

■— 

60 

3 


‘ tiee ff'est Africa, FUal Staluhcs ofNon-yative O^atda 1930, p. 1, to 1938, p. 1. 
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and 47 Syrians. The figure for Europeans wa.s probably obtained by adding 
the number of persons recorded as born in the United Kingdom (123), 
Denmark (63), France (61), Switzerland (27), Germany (1), and America 
excluding the West Indies (6).^ According to the 1931 census report the 
number of non-Afiicans was 274, including 67 persons bom in Syria. 
According to the 1944 census report there were in St. Mary’s Island 101 
European civilians (49 British, 30 French, and 22 of other nationalities) 
and 173 Syrians. Table 9 shows the distribution of the non-Africans in 
1931 by birthplace and nationality. 

The Medical Reports show the number of ‘Europeans and Whites’, 
and separately the number of ‘European Officials’ and the (Estimated) 
‘General European Population (excluding Government Officials)’ from 
1910 onwards. The results are given in Table 10. Finally, the Colonial 
Office published each year, from 1930 to 1938, the number of non-native 
officials by sex and age. The results are summarized in Table 11. 

IV. BntTH A 27 D Dbath Registelation 

Legislation. Compulsory registration of births and deaths was pro- 
vided by an Ordinance of 12 May 1846.^ This Ordinance was amended 
six times.^ The main provisions ensuring the registration of births and 
deaths as they stand to-day are as follows: 

Megistration of Births and Deaths 

In the case of a birth (1) the father, (2) the mother, (3) the occupier 
of the house in which the birth occurred, shall verbally or in writing 


1 The Medical BqKirtB show the European population by Bex and occupation in 1021-6 (see 
Medical Beport 1921, p. 6 ; 1922, p. 7 ; 1923, p 7 ; 1924, p. 7 ; 1925, p. 7). 



Government 

Officials 

Besidenis 

Employees of 
mercantile 
firms 

Missionaries 

Total 

Tear 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Maks 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 ^ 

71 

4 

11 

17 

123 

— 

6 

6 

E9 

27 

1 

47 

3 

6 

22 

116 

— 

6 

7 

■ rtm 

32 

1 

62 

3 

1 

21 

110 


6 

8 

■a 

32 

1924 

64 

14 

2 

21 

118 


4 

6 

178 

40 

1926 

60 

4 

1 

30 

107 

131 

3 

9 

171 

43 


According to ibid. 1926, p. 8, there -were 166 white maleB and 29 females. According to the 
Blue Books {1927, p. 86, 1928, p. 87, 1929, p 61, 1930, p. 94), the white males in 1927-30 
numbered 166, 175, 173, and 149 respectively and liie white females 32, 40, 43, and 44 respeo- 
tively. 

No 8 of 1846, * Ordinance for establishing a Begistiy of Burths, Deaths, and Marriages, in the 
British Settlements on the Gambia', reprmted in Laws and Ordinances of the Bi vtish Settlements in 
the Gambia (1862), pp. 99-103. 

^ See Ordinances No. 6 of 1883 (12 Sept.), reprmted in Oidinanees of the Settlement on the Biver 
Gambia, 1883-6, pp. 5-7, No. 11 of 1886 (20 Dec.), Gambia Oidinanees 1867-88; No. 7 of 1916 
(16 Mar.), No. 9 of 1916 (16 Mar ), and No 6 of 1919 (22 Apr.), Government Gazette, 22 Mar. 1916, 
pp. 103-7, 109-10, 30 Apr. 1919, pp. 97-8, No. 41 of 1640 (6 Dec.), Ordinances, &o., 1940, pp. 189- 
191. The Ordmance as it stood after the enactment of the Ordinance of 1886 is reprmted m 
Ordinances of the Cciony of the Gambia 1900, vol. i, pp 136-42. The Ordinance as it stood before 
the enactment of the Ordmance of 1940 is reprinted m Seiised Edition of the Ordinances of the 
Colony of the Gambia (1942), vol. i, pp. 47-56 (cap. 13). 
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give notice to the Registrar within 14 days (the mother or the occupier, 
within one calendar month after the birth) or shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £6. 

In the case of a death (1) the occupier of the house in which the death 
occurred, (2) the nearest neighbour of the deceased, shall verbally or in 
writing give notice to the Registrar within 14 days or shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £5. 

Headiryga of Registration Forma 

Schedule B (Birth) : No. ; When Born ; Name, if any ; Sex ; Name and 
Surname of Bather ; Name and Maiden Name of Mother ; Rank or Station 
in T.ifA of Father ; Signature, Description and Residence of Informant ; 
When Registered; White, Black, or Mulatto; Signature of Registrar; 
Baptismal Name if added afterwards. 

Schedule C (Death): No.; When Died, Name and Surname; Sex; 
White, Black, or Mulatto ; Rank or Station in Life ; Cause of death ; How 
long ill ; Age ; Signature, Description, and Residence of Informant ; When 
Registered ; Signature of Registrar. 

The Colonial Registrar^ receives no remuneration for his services in this 
capacity. Registration of births and deaths in due time is ftee of charge, 
but a fee of 1«. has to be paid for delayed registration. The payment of 
a fee is moreover demanded for searching the registry (for each name 
within ten years, la. ; every year beyond, 6d.) and for a certified extract 
&om the registry {2a. 6d.). All fees received by the Registrars are to be 
paid into the Treasury for public use. 

Registration Area. The 1845 ‘Ordinance for establishing a Registry of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in the British Settlements on the Gambia’ 
provided (section 2) that after the appointment of a Colonial Registrar 
it shall be lawful for the ‘ Governor or officer administering the government 
from time to time, to establish by proclamation the provisions of this 
Ordinance in any British settlements on the Gambia, or any dependency 
of the same, or so much of the said provisions as may be applicable to or 
can be enforced in the same, and to appoint at MacCarthy’s Island, or 
any other settlement or dependency as aforesaid, a Deputy Registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages . . . . ’ Registration thereupon was established 
forthwith in St. Mary’s Island,® and apparently in 1852 in MacCarthy 

^ The Legal Adviser la also Colomal Registrar and Corator of Intestate Estates; see Mue 
Book 1938, p. 92. 

’ On 1 June 1845 ‘a correct Register 'was first commenced’ (ihid. 1845, p. 116). In a 
Dispatch to Earl Grey, dated 29 July 1860, Governor MacDonnell stated* ‘The establishnaent 
of a Registry of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, m Bathurst, at my suggestion, some years 
ago, has furnished more certam data from whence to dra'vr inferences than pieviously existed . . .' 
^State of Cclonial Possessions 1849, p 210). This statement suggests that some kmd of registers 
'uexe kept before 1845, though the Ordinance of that yeai was enacted ‘Whereas, no means have 
hitherto been provided for the registering of births, deaths, and marriages 'within these settle- 
ments, and it IS highly expedient that means should now be provided for estahlishing the same'. 
Birth and death figures had in fact been published for earher years The numbers of births (or 
baptisms) recorded for Bathurst m 1828-36, 1838, and 1839 were 30, 63, 18, 69, 73, 71, 69, 72, 92, 
121, and 139 respectively and the numbers of deaths 34, 69, 38, 71, 105, 102, 98, 116, 160, 280, and 
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Island^ and in 1862 in Barra Point, Cape St. Mary’s, and Kombo District, 
but it is doubtful whether it was maintained for any length of time in 
the three latter areas. 

An amendment enacted on 12 September 1883 repealed the above- 
quoted section of the 1845 Ordinance and stipulated merely that ‘it shall 
be lawful for the Officer Administering the Government of the Settlement 
from time to time to establish by Proclamation the provisions of the . . . 
Ordinance of the 12th May 1845 at Macarthy’s Island, or so much of the 
said provisions as may be applicable to the same, and to appoint from 
time to time a Deputy Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages at 
Macarthy’s Island . . . ’. The Governor thereupon, on 10 June 1884, issued 
a Proclamation^ ordering ‘that the provisions of the . . . Ordinance of the 
12th May 1845 are hereby extended to the Settlement of Macarthy’s 
Island so far as they remain unrepealed by the amending Ordinance of the 
12th of September 1883*. 

The ‘ Ordmance to make further and better provision for the registration 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the British Settlement on the River 
Gambia’ of 20 December 1886 provided in addition: 

The Manager of British Combo shall be virtute officii Deputy -Registrar for the 
district of British Combo and irom the Proclamation of this Ordinance the provisions 
of the Ordinance of the 12th May 1845 . . and of the Ordmance of 12th September 
1883 amending the same shall, so far as applicable, be extended to the district of 
British Combo. 

But registration had already been re-established in British Kombo in 
September 1884 and was also reintroduced in MaoCarthy Island and the 
Ceded Mile. In his report for the year 1884 the Administrator states that 
‘registration now extends to the whole Settlement’,^ and it was main- 
tained imtil 1915, though probably with some interruptions outside St. 
Mary’s Island The returns of births and deaths in 1845-1914 are sum- 
marized in Table 12.^ 

More detailed statistics, available for 1859-66, are summarized in 
Tables 13 and 14.^ 

Until 1906 registration had been confined at best to the area of the 
Colony as constituted in 1853. 

Other dependencies of the Colony, suoh as Bai and Kansala, furnished no returns.* 

271. Prom MaoCarthy Island 63 deaths were reported la 1836, but the number of births was not 
known. (See £Zue JBook 1825, pp. 111-12; 1822, pp. 114-16; f880,pp. 114-16; 1881, pp. 114-16; 
1882, pp 118-19; 1888, pp. 118-19; 1881, pp 118-19; 1836, pp. 118-19; 1888, pp. 118-19; 1838, 
pp. 118-19, 1839, pp. 136-7.) 

^ In a report quoted by GoTemor MacDonn^ (29 July 1860) StafF-Siugeon Dr. Eehoe said: 
Tt is to be regretted that on accuiate register of the deaths among European civilians has not 
been kept at MacCarthy’s Island’ {State of Colonial PoBseanons 1849, p. 220). For 1862 figures 
ore available. 

* Repnnted m Otdimncea 1883-5, p. 98. * Beport on the Ctambia Blue Book 1884, p. 14. 

* Most of the gaps m the table are caused by gaps m the official pubhcations, but some ace 
due to the fact that the set of the Government Gazette which I used was mcomplete for 1884-91 and 
1807-9. 

* They ore given m Horton, Physical and Medical Climate (1868), pp. 260-7. He says (p. 260): 

‘ The following tables of the mortality of theBiver Gambia from 1859 to 1866 were kindly fumished 
me by Mr Thomas Johnson, the registrar of births, mamages, and deaths, erpressty for this 
work.’ The death figures are shown also by monthb. * Colonial Reports, Gambia 1893, p. 5. 
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Table 12. Begiatered Birtha and Deaths in the Colony of the Oambia, 

1845 - 191 ^ 


Tear 

Biitha 

Deaths 

St Mast's Isiass 

1845 

1 98 

101 

1846 

137 

118 

1847 

! 100 

106 

1848 

85 

192 

1849 

89 

179 

1850 

102 

137 

1851 

114 

185 

1852 

141 

165 

1853 

118 

327 

1864 

109 

160 

1855 

99 

189 

1856 

74 

177 

1857 

114 

204 

1858 

138 

304 

1859 

111 

199 

1860 

127 

180 

1861 

88 

201 

1862 

131 

194 

1864 

60 

262 

1865 

93 

196 

1866 

102 

224 

1867 

87 

253 

1868 

111 

328 

1869 

616 

36 

1870 

SB 

285 

1871 

67 

283 

1872 


530 

1873 

101 

245 

1875 

71 

416 

1878 

101 

368 

1879 

78 

344 

1880 

103 

408 

1881 


460 

1882 

86 

339 

1883 

77 

389 

1884 

126 

358 

1887 

193 

466 

1888 

225 

325 

1889 

233 

240 

1891 1 

I 285 

345 

1892 

1 242 

334 

1893 

216 

286 

1894 

217 

335 

1895 

259 

282 

1896 

304 

270 

1900 

316 

350 

1901 

304 

340 

1902 

332 

266 

19U3 

[ 297 

1 371 

1901 

314 

303 

1905 

271 

299 

1906 

1 271 

1 281 

1907 

i 257 

1 296 

1908 

297 

! 306 

1909 

' 286 

j 264 

1910 

1 294 

1 302 

1911 

1 262 

258 


I'eai- 

Bittha 

Deaths 

St. Mary's IstutSD 
[cont ) 

1912 

261 

262 

1913 

254 

282 

1914 

274 

297 

MacGaRTKY ISLASD 

1852 

27 

54 

1863 

31 

61 

1854 

26 

55 

1855 

80 

179 

1856 

24 

35 

1867 

16 

49 

1868 

21 

54 

1859 

16 

65 

1860 

26 

60 

1861 

18 

43 

1862 

33 

43 

1864 

21 

70 

1866 

29 

61 

1866 

28 

49 

1867 

31 

68 

1868 

33 

90 

1870 

11 

54 

1871 

26 

41 

1873 

18 

54 

1879 

13 

43 

1887 

32 

52 

1888 

41 

41 

1889 

23 

SO 

1891 

41 

38 

1892 

33 

40 

1893 

23 

54 

1804 

35 

23 

1895 

27 

21 

1896 

28 

26 

1902 

10 

15 

1903 

22 

31 

1904 

36 

33 

1905 

28 

33 

1906 

35 

23 

1907 

39 

26 

1908 

20 

17 

1909 

24 

16 

1910 

33 

38 

1911 

20 

31 

1912 

23 

33 

1913 

20 

25 

1014 

19 

14 

CsRSD Mile 

1862 

4 

6 

1864 

5 

6 

1805 

4 

6 

1866 

5 

2 

1867 

— 


1870 

1 

4 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Ceded Mile (eont.) 

British Kombo [ cotU .) 

1887 

44 

200 

1013 

1 

1 

1888 

77 

131 

1914 

1 9 

1 8 

1889 

60 

110 




1891 

69 

197 


COLOEY* 

1892 

54 

134 

1852 

168 

219 

1893 

68 

166 

1853 

149 

288 

1894 

66 

160 

1864 

134 

216 

1896 

68 

131 

1865 

179 

368 

1896 

28 

44 

1866 

98 

212 

1000 

7 

38 

1857 


263 

1601 

12 

18 

1858 

169 

358 

1902 

18 

44 

1859 

127 

264 

1903 

26 

26 

1860 



1904 

3 

5 

1861 


244 

1005 

7 

9 

1862 

183 

261 

1006 

5 

19 

1863 

115 

414 

1907 

17 

13 

1864 

108 

347 

1808 

11 

8 


139 

291 

1909 

8 

10 

1866 

149 

296 

1010 

4 

10 

1867 

118 

311 

1011 

7 

1 

1868 

174 

621 

1912 

7 

12 

1869 

616 

26 

1913 

7 

17 

■ t:WH 

77 

350 

1914 

4 

13 

1871 

93 

324 




1873 

147 

386 




1879 

01 

387 

British Koubo 

1884 

128 

391 

1862 

15 

10 

1885 

232 

612 

1864 

13 

19 

1886 


666 

1866 

13 

30 

1887 

293 

871 

1866 

14 

21 

1888 

380 

584 

1868 

30 

103 

1889 

369 

532 

1870 

10 

16 


348 

719 

1873 

28 

86 

1891 

423 

667 

1884 

2 

33 

1892 

391 

638 

1887 

24 

153 

1893 

332 

611 

1888 

37 

87 

1894 

341 

676 

1888 

45 

132 

1895 

381 

603 

1891 

28 

77 

1896 

381 

392 

1892 

62 

161 

1897 

326 

365 

1893 

35 

121 

1898 

340 

430 

1894 

28 

69 

1890 

360 

429 

1895 

32 

65 

1900 

353 

431 

1896 

20 

55 

1901 

348 

380 

1900 

29 

39 

1902 

403 

410 

1901 

32 

22 

1003 

408 

495 

1902 

43 

85 

1904 

371 

381 

1903 

63 

67 

1006 

331 

376 

1904 

18 

40 

1906 

338 

350 

1906 

26 

35 

1907 

326 

386 

1906 

27 

36 

1908 

351 

387 

1907 

26 

62 

1909 

330 

330 

1908 

22 

66 

1910 

363 

385 

1909 

18 

39 

1911 

306 

318 

1910 

32 

35 

1912 

303 

336 

1911 

17 

28 

1913 

292 

336 

1912 

12 

20 

1914 

306 

332 


[For notes to table see opposite 
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Table 13. Begistered Births by Sex, 8t. Mary's Island, 1859-66 



1859 

1860 



1863 

1864 

1865 

186&- 

Male .... 

68 

66 

47 

64 

46 

53 

61 

48 

Female 

53 

63 

41 

67 

45 

25 

42 

44 

Total 

111 

128 

88 

131 

91 

78 

93 

92 


^ 1 Jan. to 30 Sept. 


Table 14. Registered Deaths of Black and Coloured Population by Sex 
and Age, St. Mary's Island, 1859-66 



Male 

Female 






40 and 





40 and 




Ito 

7io 

20 to 

up- 


llo 

7 to 

20 to 

up- 



Tear 

7 

20 

40 

wards 

Total 

7 

20 

40 

ucatds 

Total 

Total 

1859 

47 

13 

37 

19 


31 

■9 

24 

■9 

■a 



34 

16 

30 

22 


29 


11 


■9 


1861 

34 

16 

40 

21 

Isl 

37 

■H 

17 

11 

mm 


1862 

mm 

11 

66 

14 

isi 

27 

17 

16 

9 



1863 

68 

26 

44 

34 

iQl 

66 

14 

31 

36 

146 


1864 

51 

16 

66 

26 

mm 

40 

11 

31 

17 


248 

1865 

44 

8 

34 

13 

■il 

30 

11 

24 

14 

79 

178 

1866^ 

41 

9 

33 

22 

106 

33 

7 

12 

17 

09 

174 


^ 1 Jan. to 12 Odt. 


Notes to table oppoaite] 

^ See for 1846-62 Blue Book 1S4B. pp. 11^16, 1846, pp. 218-19, 1847, pp. 114r-15, 1848, pp. 114- 
16. 1849, pp. 134^, 1850, pp. 134-6, 1851, pp. 134-6, 1852, pp. 134^, 1853, pp. 216-19, 1854, 
pp, 226-7, 1855, pp. 220-7, 1856, pp. 226-7, 1857, pp. 226-7, 1858, pp. 226-7, 1859, pp. 226-7, 
1860, pp 226-7, 1861, pp. 226-7, 1862, pp. 228-9, for 1863 State of OoUmial Possessions 1866, 
Fart II, p 16, for 1864-80 Blue Book 1864, pp. 226-7, 1865, pp. 226-7, 1866, pp. 226-7, 1867, 
pp. 210-11, 1868, pp 226-7, 1869, pp. 226-7, 1870, pp 226-7, 1871, pp. 226-7, 1873, pp. 138-9, 
1875, pp. 134-6, 1878, pp 128-9, 1879, pp 120-1, 1880, pp 134-6 ; for 1881-2 Colonial Possessions 
Reports 1880-2, p. 134, 1883-4, p 185, for 1883-4 Report on Blue Book 1884, pp. 12-14; for 
1886 Colontal Reports, Gambia 1890, p. 5 ; for 1886 Blue Book 1886, pp. 138-9 ; for 1887-9 JZe- 
port on Blue Book 1887, pp. 8-9, 1888, p. 12, 1889, pp. 16-17 ; for 1890-3 Colonial Reports, 
Gambia 1890, p. 6, 1891, p. 6, 1892, p 5, 1893, p. 6, Government Gazette 1892, 1893, MontUy 
Returns ; for 1894-1906 Blue Book 1894, pp. 164-6, 1895, pp. 160-1, 1896, pp. 164-6, 1897, 
pp. 170-1, 1898, p. 48, 1899, p. 48, 1900, p. 48, 1901, p. 64, 1902, p. 67, 1903, p 61. 1904, p. 61, 
1905, p. 01, 1906, p. 67, Government Gazette 1894-6, 1000, Monthly Returns; for 1907-11 Blue 
Book 1907, p. 67, 1908, p. 67, 1909, p. 67, 1910, p. 71, 1911, p. 76, Government Gazette 1907-12, 
Monthly Returns, Medical Report 1909, p 8, 1919, p 6 ; for 1912-14 Colonial Reports, Chimbia 1912, 
pp. 15-16, 1913, pp. 14-16, 1914, p. 16. The ^ures computed from the MontMy Returns of 
Births and Deaths, published m the Government Gazette, do not always tally with the (probably 
revised) totals given in the Blue Books and other doouments. 

Deaths apx>arently include stdl-hirths at least from 1887 on. To what extent births molude 
still-births IS not clear. The still-births m the Colony m 1887-96 numbered 64, 30, 19, 36, 33, 36, 
26, 27, 30, and 32 respectively, and m 1900-14, 31, 24, 36, 46, 39, 24, 31, 13, 32, 24, 27, 28, 26, 29, 
and 27 respectively. See Report on Blue Book 1887, p. 0, 1888, p. 13, 1889, p. 17 ; Colonial Reports, 
Gambia 1890, p. 6, 1891, p 7, 1892, p. 6, 1893, p. 6; Government Gazette 1894-6, 1900-2, Monthly 
Returns; M^teal Report 1909, p. 9, 1919, p. 6. 

* The figures for the Colony comprise in 1862-61, 1871, and 1879 St. Mary’s Island and 
MacCaithy Island, in 1867 St Mary’s Island, MacCarthy Idand, and Ceded Mile; in 1884 St. 
Mary’s Island and British Eombo, m 1868 and 1873 St. Mary’s Island, MacCarthy Island, and 
Bntish Kombo; in 1900-1 St. Mary’s Island, Ceded Mile, and British Kombo; m 1862, 186^66, 
1870, 1887-9, 1891-7, and 1902-14 St. Mary's Island, MacCarthy Island, Ceded Mile, and British 
Kombo. For other years the temtory covered is uncertam. 
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Affcer the placing of MaoCaathy Island, the Ceded Mile, and Biitish 
Kombo under the iftnteotorate system of government, registration became 
practically non-esdstent also in these areas. The Colonial Report for 1905 
said: 

At present no reliable returns are obtainable in regard to the births and deaths 
which take place in the Protectorate, as the chiefs and jieople view anything in the 
form of registration with great suspicion, looking upon it as regards themselves as 
the thin edge of the wedge for the mtroduotion of a poll tax, and as regards tlimT 
cattle as an intention on the part of the Government to levy a tax on them. It is 
hoped, however, that by constant and careful explanation the chiefs and headmen 
may be induced to keep such a record os will at least enable on approximate estimate 
to be formed as to the births and deaths in their districts.^ 

But the Report for 1006 stated: 

An endeavour is being made to introduce a very simple system, imder which 
a record of births and deaths will be kept by the Headmen and Alimomis of towns, 
but it has not been in force long enough yet to be able to tell if it will answer.^ 

The Report for 1907 told the following story: 

At the beginnmg of the year the Chiefs and Headmen in the Froteotorate were 
given red and blue books with pencils to match, and had it carefully e^lained to 
them that they were to enter all deaths in the red book and all births m the blue book. 
This they promised to do. A return was made at the end of the year, and the 
estimated population of each provmce with the return of births and deaths taken 
firom these books is given hereunder: — • 


Province 


Biaifis 

Deaths 

Upper River. 

49,686 

1,892 

1,388 

McCarthy Island . 

19,469 

964 

616 

Horth Bank . 

49,326 

1,417 

966 

South Bank . 

12,004 

621 

476 

Kommbo and Pogm 

7,043 

443 

334 


The natives view with, suspicion the ooimting of the people and their cattle, and 
did not take to the idea of entering in a hook every birth or death, but the object 
was carefully explained to them, and with the assurance that the imposition of 
a poll-tax was not intended, aU the Headmen have made entries in their boohs. It 
is too much to say that the present returns can be regarded as accurate, but it is very 
probable that m a few years these books will give a good idea of the number of births 
and deaths every year m each district.^ 

The total hirths and deaths recorded in. the Colony and Protectorate in 
1907-10 were as follows:^ 


1907 

1908^ j 

[ 1909^ 1 

1 1910^ 

Bvths 



Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

6.694 

4,068 

4,126 

2,902 

3,218 

2,280 

2,609 

1,610 


^ 'Ezoluaive of births aud deaths in the Protectorate Districts of South 
Bank and Upper Biver Province.’ 

* ‘ Exclusive of hirths and deaths in the Protectorate Districts of South 
Bank, McCarthy Island and Upper Biver Province.’ 


‘ Colonial Seports, Gambia 1905, p. 28. ® Ibid. 1906, p. 20. » Ibid. p. 21. 

See Statistical Tables rdaiing to Goiomes 1909, p. 463; 1910, p. 463. 
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Recording obviously deteriorated steadily. The Colonial Reports for 
1908 and 1909 did not mention the subject at all, and the report for 1910 
merely said: ‘The number of births and deaths in the Protectorate proper 
is not obtainable.’^ 

The ‘Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages (Amendment) 
Ordinance 1916’ (No. 7) repealed all prior provisions relating to the 
registration area and substituted the following: 

The Ordinance shall apply to the Island of St. Mary and MacCarthy Island, but 
it shall be lawful for the Govemor-in-Council by Order to apply this Ordinance or 
any part thereof, with such modifications as may be deemed necessary, to any other 
place or district m the Protectorate. 

The Legal Adviser abnll viitute officii be Colomal Registrar, but it shall be lawful 
for the Governor to appomt Deputy Registrars for and m respect of MacCarthy Island 
and any other place or district to which this Ordinance may be applied as aforesaid. 

The Colonial Report for 1916 made the following comment: 

In the few areas outside the Island of St. Mary, to which a system of registration 
baa been applied, it baa not been found to be productive of any useful result, and 
in 1916 an Ordinance was passed. No. 9 of that year, with the object of confining 
the compulsory system to places suffioienfiy advanced to follow it.‘ 

Even so, it might have been expected that all births and deaths occur- 
ring in the Island of St. Mary and MacCarthy Island would be com- 
pulsorily registrable, but registration was apparently not carried out in 
the latter island. For some years, it is true, registration was enforced in 
the chief town. 

The registration of births and deaths is carried out in Georgetown only. It is 
compulsory and reliable, being done through the headman to the dispenser, who acts 
as registrar.’ 

But birth data have been published only for 1921-7, and death data 
only for 1921-6.* Moreover, the Medical Report for 1936 stated explicitly : 

Registration of Births and Deaths is only compulsory m Bathurst itself.’ 

^ Report, p 20 No further attempt seema to have been, made to estabhah registration on a 
large scale m the Protectorate. The Colonial Report for 1922, it is true, sajrs (p. 9) that ‘a careful 
return from the North Bank Provmce for 1922 gives 1,628 births and 906 deaths'. But these 
figures were probably not obtained through registration. 

’ Colonial Reporta, Oambia 1916, p. 13 At the same time mterest m vital statistics seems to 
have vanished. While the Oovemment Oaaette for several decades up to 1914 had published 
detailed monthly retums, the Oaxette for 1915 contains only data for the two quarters ending 
March and June, and the Gazette for 1916 only a half-year return for January to June. Subsequent 
issues gave no vital statistics. 

’ ‘Annual Medical Report for the Protectorate and Georgetown, 1923’ (Medical Report 1923, 
p. 21 ; hterally the same m the report for 1924, ibid. 1924, p. 17). See also ibid. 1920, p. 23: 
‘The Dispenser [m Georgetown] acts as registrar of births and deaths. Meteorological registrar, 
and also as Inspector of Nuisances.’ 

’ The births and deaths registered m Georgetown wme (see ibid. 1923, p. 21 ; 1924, p. 17 ; 1926, 
p. 44; 1927, p. 46) 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Burths . 

39 

33 

28 

32 

27 

19 

36 

Deaths. 

38 

63 

63 

49 

65 

73 

•• 


’ Ibid. 1935, p. 11. 
A a 
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In recent years, however, two attempts were made to extend the 
registration area, 

(1) The ‘Native Authority Ordinance, 1933 provided: 

9. Subject to the provisions of any law for the tune being m force, a Native 
Authority may, subject to the graeral or special directions of the Native Authority, if 
any, to whom he is subordmate, issue ordem to be obeyed by natives withm the area. 

(j) requiring the birth or death of any native within his jurisdiction to be reported 
to him or such other person as he may direct. 

But there is no evidence that such an order has ever been issued. 

(2) An Order made by the Govemor-in-Council on 1 May 1937® provided 
that those sections of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registration 
Ordinance which refer to births and deaths shah be in force in two towns 
of North Bank Province (Kerewan and Jawarra), four towns of Mao- 
Carthy Island Province (Kau-ur, Kuntaur, Georgetown, and Bansang), 
one town of Upper River Province (Basse), and one town of South Bank 
Province (Bakau).® A Notice of 31 May 1937* said: 

In exercise of the powers vested in him hy section 3 of the Births, Deaths and 
Mairiages Begistration Ordinance, 1886 (Cap. 62), the Governor has appointed the 
persons holding the office of Sanitary Inspector m the Towns of Jawarra, Kuntaur, 
Basse and Bakau, and the office of Dispenser m the Towns of Kerewan, Georgetown, 
Kau-ur and Bansang to be Deputy Registrars of births and deaths for the purposes 
of the said Ordinance.^ 

The results obtained in the two towns of the North Bajok Province 
were as follows :* 



im {1 July 
to 31 Dec.) 

1938 

1939 




Popu- 



Popu- 



Towns 



lotion 

Birtha 

Deaths 

lotion 

Births 

Deaths 

Kerewem 

30 

24 

675 

42 

25 


30 

42 

Jawarra 

10 

9 

676 

so 

20 

688 

20 

22 


No data have been published for any of the other towns and the Admini- 
stration seems to be sceptical even as regards the returns &om Kerewan 
and Jawarra. 


1938. Vital statistics ore recorded m the Island of St. Mary only as, owing to the 
illiteracy of the people, the collection of reliable data m the Protectorate is impossible.’ 

^ No 3 of 1933 (22 Feb.), ‘An Ordinance to provide for the Beoogmtian and Eatabhabment of 
Native Authorities in the Protectorate and to prescnbe their Powera and Duties', Oovemment 
Oaseite, 28 Feb. 1933, pp. 121-6, reprinted in Otdinances, Ac , of the CtAony of the Oambta 1933, 
pp 9-17. 

* See Order No. 6 of 1937, Supjpiement to Government Gazette, 16 May 1937, OidPmnces, &c., of 
the Colony of the Oanbial937, p. 163 See also Notice No 268 of 31 May 1937, Ghvernment Gazette, 
31 May 1937, p. 178 

* By Order No 9 of 1937 (21 July, Supplement to Government Gazette, 31 July 1937) the same 
provision was made for another town of South Bank Province (Waalunga). 

* See Notice 267, Ooiemment Gazette, 31 May 1937, p. 178, and ‘Comgendum’, Notice No. 
310, ibid 16 June 1937, p 197 

By Notue No. 373 (ibid , 31 July 1937, p. 258), the Samtary Inspeotor at Bakau was 
appointed to be Deputy Registrar in the Town of Waslunga 

® See Repoit on the Xoith Bank Piovinee 1933, pp 11-12 , 1939, p. 15. 

’ Colonial Iteporta, Gambia 1938, p. 14 
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1939. Registration is compulsory in Bathurst. It has been introduced into the 
Protectorate but it is too unreliable at the moment to be of any statistical value.' 

Even assuming that the Order of 1937 was fully enforced, the registra- 
tion area would comprise hardly more than 10 per cent, of the total 
population of the Gambia. 

The Medical Report for 1944 summarized the present unsatisfactory 
position as follows : 

The births and deaths of non-natives are compulsorily registrable m the whole of 
the Gambia, but compulsory registration of the total population is applied to the 
Island of St. Mary and MacCarthy Island only Endeavour is also made to introduce 
non-compulsory registration at certam larger centres m the Protectorate.^ 

Degree of Completeness. Official opmion on the completeness of birth 
and death registration has varied considerably in the course of time. 

1849. . . . there is some question as to the accuracy of the registrar's entries of 
seamen’s deaths [in Bathurst] . . . .* 

The birth and death returns for 1868-61 were considered ‘imperfect*.* 

1868. The registered births appear to be only a third of the deaths, but this is 
accounted for by the fact that an order is requisite before a body can be buried, 
whereas, although it is compulsory to register the birth of a child, yet the natives 
frequently neglect, and do not take the trouble to do so." 

1873. This great difference between the Births & Deaths [m Bathurst] may in 
a measure be set down to the neglect of the half Civilized inhabitants & others to 
Register the Births of their Children.^ 

1875. It is difficult to ascertom whether there has been since [1871] any morease 
or decrease in the population, in consequence of the roving nature of many of the 
natives as well as their neglect to register births and deaths.* 

1879. This number by no means represents the total births, in the settlement 
[Bathurst]. More than half, I beheve, of die parties concerned do not come to have 
the births of their Infants registered.^ 

In his report for 1883 the Administrator said that he had ‘no reason 
to question the fullness of the Registrar’s figures as to deaths in the 
island of St. Mary, to which alone it may be fairly stated that the Ordi- 
nance of 12th May 1845 has applied*, but that ‘a comparison between 
the return of the Registrar and that compiled from information received 
&om the heads of the different Christian bodies, represented by a total in 
the Settlement in 1881 of 3,825 against the Mohammedan and “Pagan” 

^ Medical Report 1939, p. 3 • Ibid. 1944, p 7. 

' State of Colonial Poaaeaaions 1849, p. 222. 

* See Statistical Tables Colonial Possessions 1858, p. 420 ; 1859, p 417 ; 1860, p. 431 ; 1861, p. 438 ; 
1862, p. 459. 

" State of Colonial Possessions 1868, Fart II, p 17 

' Blue Book 1813, p 138 See also ibid. 1874, p 138 

* Ibid. 1815, p 134 Literally the same ibid. 1876, p. 134, 1817, p. 110, 1878, p. 128; 1879, 
p. 120; 1880, p. 134. For incompleteneas of birth and death returns in 1869-81 see also StatisticdL 
Taldes Colonial Possessions 1868-70, p S8i, 1871-5, p 352‘, 1876-8, p 334 ; 1579-51, p. 386 No 
figures whatsoever have been published for 1874, 1876, and 1877, and some of the published 
figures are quite eiratic. For 1869 the number of registered births is given as 615 and the number 
of registered deaths as 26 It is out of the question that as many as 615 buths should have been 
registered. On the other hand, the numbei of registered deaths due to cholera alone was 1,174 m 
St ^laiy’s Island and 98 in MacCarthy Island. 

* Statement of Colonial Registrar m Blue Book 1879, p 121 
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elements whx) totalled 10,825, will readily show how little operative the 
above Act has been for the years given 
The amendment of 20 December 1886 made the Registration Ordinance 
a common informer’s Ordinance, and the number of births registered in 
the Colony rose from 220 m 1886 to 293 in 1887 and 380 in 1888. The 
Registrar, in his report for 1888, made the following comment: 

The total number of births registered m the Colony during the year under review 
was 380, being 87 m excess of the births roistered in the preceding year ; of these, 
225 were registered at Bathurst, 37 at Bntifh Combo, 77 on the Ceded Mile districts, 
including Albreda, and 41 at McCarthy’s Island. . . . 

It IB obvious that the statistics of births cannot be said to be quite accurate or 
reliable, although the figures showed an improvement on the returns of previous 
years. Taking Bathurst, for example, where it was only natural to expect that the 
returns would be full and complete, the register ehowed that only 225 births were 
registered, or 3*6 per cent, of the entire population, computmg on the basis of the 
figures of the last decezmial census. 

In ISSo the registry returns [of the Colony] showed an excess of deaths over 
births of 280 ; m 1886 of 346 ; m 1887 of 578 ; and in 1888 of 204. Assunung the 
relative proportion of deaths to births to be correot, the obvious inference would 
be that the population is actually dying o€ at a rate by whidh it will be extinct m 
a short time ; but it is manifest that the contrary is fact, and I am therefore 
bound to assume that the returns of births were not as full and reliable as might be 
desired, and that a great many births occurrmg m the Colony, more especially among 
the Aboriginal population, were not registered. Section 8 of the Begistration Ordi< 
nance of 1886 provides that a moiety of all penaltieB and forfeitures recovered under 
the Registration Ordinances after a summary conviction shall be paid to the person 
prosecuting to conviction, but os far as I know there has not been a single instance 
in which information has been given to the police or the responsible authorities 
against any parties contravezung the provisions of the Ordinances. It is a well- 
known fact that the JolofE and other cognate tribes, which form the great bulk of 
the population, are averse to ht^tion, and no pecuniary inducement would make 
them assume the rdle of a common informer.^ 

There is, however, no evidence tiiat birth registration was very defec- 
tive either in St. Mary’s Island (birth-rate 36) or in MacCarthy Island 
(birth-rate 46). The large excess of registered deaths over registered 
births in the Colony was due, it seems to me, to the constantly high mor- 
tality in St. Mary’s Island and to the quite incomplete registration of 
births in the Ceded Mile and in British Kombo.® 

Death registration was again considered complete for the whole Colony. 

It bemg mdispensably necessary previous to the mterment of a corpse to give 
notice thereof, and obtain a bunal permit, there is no room for evadi^ tbA pro- 
visions of the law os regards the registration of deaths, and the returns under this 
head may therefore be implicitly rehed on.* 

^ Colonial Posseisions Reports 1883—84, pp 185-6. The companson between the letums of the 
Regatrar and the infoimation fiom the heads of the Christian bodies is not so simple The former 
comprised only the Island of St. Mary (6,138 inhabitants) and showed for 1882 and 1883, 86 and 
77 births respectively. The figures from the Christian bodies were 196 and 169 and apparently 
included also some baptisms of adults But theie is, of course, no doubt that the Registrar’s 
records uere <iuLte incomplete. a Report on Blue Booh 1888, p. 12. 

* How mcomplete birth registration had been m the Colony as a whole m 1887 may be inferred 
from the fact that the number of registered hve-births w us only 239 while m the same year 274 
in&nts succumbed to convulsions consequent upon teetbmg, diarrhoea, and other infantile ail- 
ments’ {ibid. 1887, p. 9). * Ibid. 1888, p. 13. See also ibid. 1889, p. 17. 
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In the following year the Registrar repeated his complaints about the 
incompleteness of birth registration. 

As the present writer has more than once pointed out in previous reports, it is 
impossible to place absolute reliance upon these figures notwithstanding the pams 
winch have been taken to attain perfect accuracy. Accordmg to the records of 
births, the population of the Colony has been steadily on the decrease during the 
decennium, while the contrary is an uncontrovertible fact, discovered by observation 
and experience. 

Going further back to the registered returns for the five years precedmg 1889, the 
figures show that the population has been progressively on the decrease. 

In view of the fact that the Colony has been visited by no formidable epidemic 
since 1869, the climate congenial, and the sexes fairly balanced, I am loth to believe 
that a population so circumstanced must have decreased as the returns would mdicate. 

Assuming the correctness of the birth returns, the proportion of births to popula- 
tion IS 2*7 per cent., while the proportion of deaths ... is 3*7 per cent. 

It must be borne m nund, however, that only births occurring in Bathurst and 
in the sub-districts are recorded, those which might have occurred in places beyond 
the area of registration, m which the parents zm^t have been temporarily living 
either for the puiposes of trade, or, which is more often the case, to avoid the expen- 
sive native customs consequent on the birth of a child, are, of course, not recorded.^ 

The Administrator made the following comment : 

It will be observed from the tenour of the Registrar’s report that the statistics 
given cannot be relied upon as giving an accurate idea of the state of the Gambia 
population. 

The Registrar is of opuuon, m spite of returns to the contrary, that the population 
is increasing, but although the dispani^ between the bir& and death-rate is, 
doubtless, m reality not so great as would appear from the figures given (369 births, 
632 deaths), yet I am inolined to the belief that the Registrar is too sanguine in 
his view of the excess of the birth-rate.^ 

The 1891 census showed in &ct that the Registrar had been mistaken 
when he considered a steady increase of the Colony’s population during 
the decennium ‘an uncontrovertible &.ct, discovered by observation and 
experience’. Actually the population had decreased since the 1881 census 
from 14,150 to 13,057. 

Similar comments on incomplete birth registration and adequate death 
registration were made in the early 1890s,® hut when in 1896 the number 
of deaths dropped considerably it was said that ‘it is difdcult for the 
registrar to get perfect information relating to births and deaths’.^ The 
Medical Report for 1907 said likewise that ‘it is more than probable . . . 
that a number of births and deaths escape registration especially in the 
more out of the way parts’.® This was particularly the case in the Ceded 
Mile. But the low figure of births registered in that year in St. Mary’s 
Island (257, including still’births) suggests that birth registration was also 
quite defective there. Moreover, birth registration seems even to have 
deteriorated in St. Mary’s Island. It may Bufi5.ee to mention that in 1918 
only 218 hve-births were registered as against 157 deaths of infants and 
89 deaths of children between 1 and 5 years. 

1 Ibid . p 16. * Ibid., p. 18. 

’ See Blue Book 1890, p. 143, Cdomdl Reports, Oambta 1890, p 6, 1892, p 6; 1893, p. 6. 

* Ibid 1890, p. 4. See also i^d. 1903, p 31 ; 1905, p 28 

‘ Medical Report 1907, p. 5. See also ibid. 1910, p. 8. 
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The Medical Reports for 1926, 1927, and 1928 stated: ‘Registration is 
compulsory and reliable for Bathurst.’^ But although the numbers of 
births and deaths registered in 1929 were much higher, the Medical Reports 
then began to take a more sceptical view. 

1929. Registration is compulsory and not reliable for Bathurst.^ 

1 930. Registration is compulsory, but the figures may not be absolutely aocurate.* 

1931. Registration is compulsory m Bal^urst, but the figures may not be 
accurate.* 

Subsequent Medical Reports took again a more favourable view: 

1935. Registration ... in Bathurst ... is for the most part reliable.^ 

1938. Registration . . . m Bathurst ... is reliable.* 

The Anmial Colonial Report for 1931 said : 

The statistics indicate . . . that more births are being registered from year to year 
and this is undoubtedly due to the fact that parents, moluding the illiterates, are 
beginning to realize the value of certificates of birth to their children m adult yeara.^ 

The Annual Colonial Reports for 1934-7 stated that ‘whereas all deaths 
taking place in Bathurst are registered (certificates of deaths and burial 
permits being required in all cases),^ in some instances births of infants, 
in particular to illiterate parents, are not reported’.® The 1937 report 
added that ‘with the new scheme for registration of Unqualified Midwives 
our [birth] returns should he much more useful in 1938 than in previous 
years and the 1938 report stated : ‘Registration of births is more accurate 
than previously as all midwives are now registered. 

But it seems that birth registration in Bathurst is in fact stiU quite 
defective. The Medical Report for 1944 stated 

The Colomal Registrar has expressed the opinion that the registration of deaths 
is about 100% accurate.'* The accuracy of birth registration is probably about 

* Medical Report 1926, p. 7, 1927, p. 6; 1938, p. 8. See also ibid. 1921, p. 7; 1925, p. 6. 

* Ibid. 1929, p. 8. On 13 Mar. 1930 the Colonial Registrar issued a Notice, in which he said- 
‘Several cases have oocniied recently m ivhioh there has been a failure to register a birth. Persons 
whose duty it is to register the birth, render themselves liable to penalties if they fail to do so' 
(Notice No, 04 of 1930, Oovernment Oasette, 15 Mar. 1930, p. 87) He issued a sunilar Notice on 
27 Jon. 1936 (see Notice No 88 of 1936, ibid. 15 Feh 1936, p. 66) 

' Medical BepoitlSSOtp. 10. * Ibid 2932, p. 8 

* Ibid. 1935, p. 11. * Ibid. 1938, p 9. ^ Colomal Reports, Oambta 1931, p. 7. 

* See 'The Fublio Health Ordinance, 1912* (16 May, reprinted m Revised Edvtiori of the Oidt- 
nances of the Colony of the Oambia, 1926, vol. i, pp 327-64, cap. 56) 

‘S8. — (i) No corpse shall be buried without first obtaining from the Victoiia Hospital a permit, 
signed by the Senior Medical Officer or other person authona^ by him to sign, and every apphcant 
for a permit shall answer, to the best of his knowledge and belief, all questions which may he put 
to him by the Semor Medical Officei or such other authorised peison 

‘(u) Any person offending against the proviaions of this section shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty pounds 

‘89. — (i) A Medical Register of Deaths shall he kept at the Victoria Hospital, m which shall be 
recorded the names of all persons dymg in the Island of Samt Mary, together with such particulars 
as may be prescribed 

‘(u) Such particulars shall he entered by the proper officer in eveiy case, prior to the issue of a 
burial permit to an applicant, and such apphcant may be required to sign the Medical Register as 
informant of the death so recorded.* 

* See Colonial Reports, Cfambia 1934, p 12; 1935, p 12, 1936, p 12, 1937, pp 16-16 See also 

ibid. 1932, p. 10, 1933, p. 10. Ibid. 1938, p 14 Medical Repoit 1944, p. 8. 

The Medical Department apparently does not share this opimon as it says (ibid.): *. . . the 
number of deaths may be token as accurate enough for most purposes . . . . ’ 
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80% ortly, though this figure is probably increasing as education increases. Minor 
discrepancies occur since some births are still registered as much as sixteen years 
later m order to obtain the birth certificate required before entry to school. 

V. Native PEBTiuTy, Moetaeity, and Pofulation Gbowth 
1. Irdrodudum 

The vital statistics of the Gambia have been affected all through by 
the incompleteness of registration, and for a number of years no records at 
all seem to have been available. But apart &om these defects attributable 
to ill hinctioning of registration, the vital statistics have suffered from 
defects which can only be explained by incompetence or lack of interest 
on the part of officials responsible for presenting the returns. 

(1) Very often it is not stated whether a figure refers to Bathurst only 
or to the whole Colony, and very often the same figure is given in some 
documents as referring to Bathurst and in others as referring to the 
Colony.^ 

(2) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for live- 
births and in others for total births, induding still-births; the same is 
true of deaths. As the number of srilL-births is large, the error is serious. 
Very often the excess of deaths over births has been computed by deduct- 
ing the number of live-births from the number of deaths including still- 
births. 

(3) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for ‘Total 
deaths under 6 years ’ and in others for ‘Deaths over 1 and under 6 years’. 
The same is true of ‘Total deaths under 1 year* and 'Deaths over 1 week 
and under 1 year’. The infant mortality statistics, therefore, are quite 
chaotic.^ 

1 Some veiy startlmg changes m the official birth- and death-rates axe due to the fact that the 
computer was not aware of the area to which his basic figures referred. Thus the nse m the 
burth-rate from IS’92 in 1915 to 37 92 m 1916 and the correspondmg nse of the death-rate from 
22 49 to 36 88 (still shoirn, for example, ibid. 1928, p 17) were due to the fact that though the 
birth and death figures all referred to Bathurst alone they were related for 1916 to the population 
of the Colony and for 1916 to the population of Bathurst 

^ Thus, the infant mortahty rates for 1902-7 are given ibid. 1907, p. 8, as 139, 168, 146, 132, 
1U2, and 126, but ibid. 1928, p. 17, as 263, 246, 307, 274, 204, and 266. At the latter place the 
data for 1908-14 are given as follows: 


Yeat 

Live- 

births 





sm- 

hvrths 

Infaid 

mmtahty 

rate 

1908 

351 

166 

77 

23 

IS 

32 

284 

1909 

339 

101 

60 

11 


24 


1910 

363 

1 40 

68 

34 


27 

311 

1911 

306 

1 29 

43 

15 


28 

127 

1912 I 

I 303 

42 

66 

6 


26 

354 

1913 

292 

20 

60 

22 

3 

29 

295 

1914 ; 

1 306 

27 

69 

16 

6 

27 

263 


Deaths under 6 mclude deaths under 1 for 1908 and 1909, but exclude them for 1910-14. The 
infant mortahty lates for 1908-10 and 1914 were apparently computed by relating the sum of 
*Deatlis under 1 year’, ‘Deaths under 1 week’, and 'Deaths under 24 hours’ to the number 
of hre-buths , the infant mortality rate for 1911 was apparently computed by relatmg 'Deaths 
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(4) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for deaths 
of Africans, in others for deaths of non-Europeans, and in still others for 
deaths of the total population.^ 

How chaotic the position is still to-day appears from the following data 
for Bathurst given in the Blue Book for 1941 and the Medical Reports 
for 1941-4:2 


Source 

Year 

Papula- 

ium 

Births 

Still- 

blithe 

1 

Deaths 

Deaths 

under 

one 

Birth- 

rate 

Dea^ 

rate 

Infant 

mmtality 

rate 

B.B. 

1941 

(14,870) 

378 

, . 

421 

74 

26 

20 

104-0 

MB. 

1941 

12,816 

378 

46 

372 

92 

29 3 

29-1 

2433 

M.B. 

1942 

14,900 

490 

66 

691 

77 

87-31 

39-66 

167-14 

21.B. 

1943 

14,900 

639 



112 

40-87 

36-77 

176-26 

M.R. 

1944 

21.162 

692 


1 

77 

27-98 

19-99 

130-06 


The birth figures for 1941 are the same in the Blue Book and in the 
Medical Report, but as the population figures to which the births are 
related differ considerably, the birth-rates differ considerably. The death 
figure for 1 941 is much lower in the Medical Report than in the Blue Book, 
but the figure for infant deaths is much higher. 

The birth-rate in the Medical Report for 1941 was computed by relating 
‘births* to population, while in the Report for 1942 the sum of ‘births’ and 
‘still-births* was related to the population. For 1943 the birth-rate was 
computed by relating the sum of ‘births (live)’ and still-births to the 
population, and for 1944 by relating ‘births (live)’ to population. 

All birth-rates and death-rates for 1941-3 are far too high because the 
population was grossly understated. 

2. Fertility 

For the Gambia as a whole birth figures are available only for the year 
1907, when 6,694 births were recorded for a population which then was 
estimated at about 146,000. This would mean a birth-rate of about 38, 
but the population w’as certainly underestimated, and the recorded births 
possibly did not represent a higher birth-rate than 32. However, the 
birth records themselves may have been incomplete. The figures for 
1903-10 covered only two or three of the five Provinces and inspire less 
confidence stiU. In fact, the only birth data which deserve attention are 
those for St. IVIary’s Island, and as the figures prior to 1901 are scanty and 
in many years obviously defective, only those for this century will be 
discussed here. 

under 1 year’ to the sum of the live- and stiU-births, that for 1012 was apparently computed by 
relating the sum of ‘Deaths under 5 years’ and ‘Deaths undei 1 year’ to the number of live- 
births; that for 1913 by lelatmg the sum of ‘Deaths under 6 years’, ‘Deaths under 1 year’, 
‘Deaths under 1 ueek', and ‘Deaths under 24 hours’ to the sum of live- and still-births ! 

^ Smce the early vital statistics show, as a rule, only the total number of births and deaths, and 
since births and deaths of Asiatics (Syrians, &c.) have almost never been given separatety, 
1 shall use throughout m this section figures referring to the total population The error thus 
introduced is small, as births to non-Aii icans have been rare and as the number of deaths among the 
small non-A&can population is, of course, low. 

® See Blue Book 1941, p.90; fi/edical Sepoit, 1941, p 3, 1942, p. 3; 1944, p. 8. 
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The number of births (including still-births) registered in St. Mary’s 
Island oscillated in 1901-14 between 254 and 332 and averaged 284. As 
the population was about 8,000, this would suggest a birth-rate (including 
still-births) of about 36. The number of live-births oscillated in 1915-28 
between 205 and 307, and in 1929-41 between 316 and 429; it rose in 
1942 to 490, in 1943 to 539, and in 1944 to 592. The birth-rate hardly 
ever exceeded 30 in the last 30 years. 

Official comments on fertility are very scanty, but the emphasis laid on in- 
completeness of birth registration suggests that the Administration thinks 
that fertility has been much higher than indicated by the birth figures. The 
Report ontibe Blue Book for 1889 gave stiU another reason for the small num- 
ber of births registered in the Colony, viz. temporary absence of the parents.^ 

Table 16. Registered Births and JDeatJis, St. Mary's Island, 1915-42^ 


Year 

I/ive- 

bom 

sm- 

bom 

Total 

deaths 

Deaths 

under 

one 

year 

Year 

Dive- 

born 

StiU- 

bom 

Toted 

deaths 

Deaths 

under 

one 

year 

1915 

249 

30 

266 

77 

1929 

316 

44 

468 


1916 

292 

22 

284 

73 

1930 

360 

45 

383 

89 

1917 

307 

30 

332 

72 

1931 

422 


370 

97 

1918 

218 

46 

617 

157 

1932 

339 


366 

86 

1919 

216 

42 

267 

86 

1933 

331 

, , 

369 

96 


205 

44 

369 

112 

1934 

351 


442 

98 


222 

62 

337 

111 

1936 

386 

44 

462 


1922 

296 

60 

437 

148 

1936 

367 

60 

431 

132 


266 

62 

412 

127 

1937 

370 

42 

420 

94 


291 

67 

613 

137 

1938 

429 

52 

377 

79 

1926 

262 

48 

329 

112 

1939 

407 

47 

326 

64 

1926 

281 

42 

336 

100 

1940 

379 

40 

313 


1927 

278 

46 

367 

88 

1941 

378 

46 

372 


1928 

263 

66 

407 

104 

1942 

490 

66 

691 

77 


^ All data for 1915-30 die taken fioni Jlcdical Eepott 1929, pp 8, 17 , 1930, pp. 10, 19. For 
live-bom and total deaths 1931-9, 1941-2, and stiU-boru and deaths under 1 year 1935-42, see 
ibid. 1931, p. 15 , 1932, p 14 ; 1933, p. 6 ; 1931, p. 7 , 1935, pp. 10-11 ; 1936, pp. 9-10 ; 1937, pp. 9-10 ; 
1938, pp. 9, 30; 1939, p 3, 1940, p. 3; 1941, p. 3, 7942, p. 3. For deaths under 1 year 1931-4, 
see Blue Book 1931, p 98; 1932, p. 99, 1933, p. 99, 1934, p. 103. For hve-bom and total deaths 
1940, see ibid. 1940, p. 112. Figures for 1943-4 are shoim p. 360 above. 

As regards the Protectorate, the Acting Governor, in a report dated 
26 July 1930, stated: 

Maternity is still the normal function it should be, and so normal is it usually 
that the birth of a child merely causes a few hours’ interruption m a woman’s 
occupation. The bearmg of ohildren is relatively easy and it is very rarely mdeed 
that a death of a woman m child-birth occurs.^ 

It must be borne in mind that the 7azsoa d'itre of marriage among these people is 
the propagation of children, and it is extremely unlikely that a form of [circumcision] 
operation would be earned out which might mterfere with the bearmg of children.^ 

1 See p 357 above. Medical Report 1944, p. 8, mentions ‘the custom of some tubes 'whereby 
the wife returns to her own home for the birth’. 

^ Papers rdattng to the Health of Native Populations, p. 142 
Ibid , p. 143. But see also the statement of the Actmg Colonial Surgeon (1890) ‘I regret to 
have to say that I have certam knowledge that abortion is fiequently earned on by heibahsts in 
a manner known to the profession . .’ {Repott on Blue Bool 1889, p 14). 
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they were compelled to do so (the Liberated Africans) or in order to 
secure British protection and to gain a livelihood. As far back as 1821, five 
years after the arrival of the British, Major William Gray emphasized the 
necessity and at the same time the difficulty of ameliorating the situation. 

It is possible that much benefit might msult from so ahuttmg up the mouths of 
Newt anfl C?roohed Creeks, and the ono adjommg the latter, as to prevent the high 
flood-tides in the ramy season from entermg them, as it would, if effectually done, 
reclaim from inundation and its consequent bad eflccts, a large space in the almost 
immediate vicinity of the town. But it I’emanis to decide whether the ground about 
t.ViPTn IS lower than high-water mark, in which case it would be impossible to remedy 
the present evil m any other way than raismg tho level of the surface, a work that 
would he attended with considerahle expense and difficulty.^ 

After another five years the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone stated : 

Attempts have been made, by drainage, to overcome this evil m the immediate 
\’ieimty of the town, hut the means hitherto employed have proved totally inade- 
quate ,- and it is greatly to be feared that any effectual corrective must he attended 
with much labour and great expense.’’ 

The amount of capital already mvosted m buildings, both by the government 
and by mdividuals, will perhaps he deemed sufficicmt to justify on attempt to remove 
these causes [which render the island so unhealthy] ; but such on undertaking would 
be attended with considerable expense. For nothing can be done towards its 
accomplishment but by extensive and judicious drainage .... It is therefore a subject 
of regret that Barra Point had not in the first mstance been selected for the settle- 
ment, mstead of St Mar 3 '’’s The advantage which the latter place possesses as 
a roadstead is by no means sufficient to compensate for its disadvantages in other 
respects, or for the poverty of the soil and badness of the water.^ 

The present situation may be illustrated by a few quotations from 
recent medical reports. 

1930. The more om* circumstances ore studied the clearer it becomes that a 
decided and sustained pohey is required m Samtation and Hygiene m several 
directions. I. — One is the complete suppression of anopheline breeding spots within 
town preemots. Our street drains axe still largely grassy earth pits from some of 
which water has to be swept out and which land crabs honeycomb with mosquito 
nurseries. In such things we have slipped over a quarter of a century without 
progress! One result is that we stag g er along with a heavy death rate, while a 
promising birth rate is annually pitted against conditions that defeat both arrival 
and survival of mfauts. . . .* 

1935. The year 1934 ended m gloom following tho visitation of a grave outbreak 
of Yellow Fever. This focussed attentiou on the insanitary condition of Bathurst 
and showed clearly that a perfect mdus existed for the growth of any epidemic.' 

For the most part housmg conditions can onlj* be described as wretched and 
primitive in the extreme.' 

1 Gray and Dochard, p. 367. = Repot t, First Part, p. 104. 

' Ibid., Second Part, p. 5 See also, for example, Alexander, Nmrative of a Voyage (1837), 
p. 70. ‘Bnt vhy a eettlenient has been founded amidst swamps, when higher up, and with plenty 
of water for ^ips of large size, theie are dry and healthy spots, I cannot comprehend. However, 
Bathurst m this respect lesembles our settlements elsen here we fix ourselves on the first spot that 
presents itself ebgible for commerce, soemuigly regardless if we perish m the pursuit of wealth.’ 

* Medical Report 1930, p. 16. 3 Ibid. 1935, p. 6 

Ibid., p. 16, see also ibid , p. 17. A vivid description of these housmg conditions is to he 
found ibid. J922, p 12 ‘Poor housing on damp sites m neglected parts of the town contri- 
butes to all our high mortality figures It is still unfortunately tiue that m the ramy 
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Until Bathurst is raised to allow of adequate free drainage health conditions can 
never be good. It is useless to complete cures and return patients to an environment 
which almost certainly a reouirence of their disease. This problem stands 

easily first and the health of Bathurst is dependent on its solution.^ 

1936. The greatest problem m Bathurat remains as always that of adequate 
drainage. The Reclamation scheme has most unfortunately been held over at least 
for years. Bathurst without ad.equate drainage will present the picture of 
flooding and iU-health so often described m previous Reports.® It is impossible to 
over-si^ss the importance of this.® 

The unfortunate postponement of the Reclamation Scheme leaves us with our 
greatest problem still unsolved — ^and therefore m a dangerous position. Linkod up 
with the actual problem of reclamation and level raising is the equally important 
problem of housing. Nearer and nearer to us year by year creeps Plague.* We are 
m no position to withstand it — and shall not bo until the miserablo hovols so 
prevalent here are razed to the gi-ound and proper rat-proof buildmgs erected in 
their stead.® 

1937. Mosquito borno disease will however romain the greatest problem lu 
Bathurst until such time as the Reclamation Scheme, and its concomitant, ro- 
bonHiTig of the population, are completed. No sanitary regime, no matter how well 
supervised can hope to eliminate mosquito borne diseases till such time as proper 
drainage of the town can be provided and this cannot be done till tho centre of thu 
township IS raised to a higher level than its periphery. Pumps ameliorato tho 
condition but they do not cure it The only absolute cure is complete reclamation ; 
and until this scheme is carried out Bathurst cannot be rendered free from the 
dangers of Malaria and Yellow Fever, nor can such advancements as septic tank 
latrmea for general use be contemplated.® 

Everythmg depends on the Reclamation ISoheme. Nothmg of real valuo con be 
mitiated tUl this matter is decided, one way or another. Reclamation, as was 
remarked before, offering the only possible real cure for most of the ills to which 
Bathurst is liable ^ 

Lord Hailey described the situation in 1038 as follows : 

The health conditions of the capital arc far from satisfactory. A reclamation 
scheme to improve the level of a part of the town which is submerged m the rainy 
season has been postponed, and the ezistmg conditions of bad drainage are aggra- 
vated by bad housing. . . . Malarial infection is prevalent ; there are also important 
problems of sewage disposal m Bathurst and the riverine towns.® 

A Report on Development and Welfare in the Gambia, prepared by the 
Commissioner for Post-War Development, Mr. K. W. Blaokbume, with 
the assistance of a local Development Committee, describes in 
recent developments. 


season are sometimes beaten to find a large enough dry area to make a file on either oatsido 
their houses or inside for days on end Sometimes the bed is almost the only article above water. 
There are areas m Bathuist on which no people ought to have been given sites fall the level was 
BufSciently raised ’ 

^ Ibid 1935, p 21 

To q^uote only one example In the Sanitary R&poi t on Bathut for the two weeks from 22 Nov. 
to 5 Dec. 1910 the Senioi Sanitary Officer said (p. 6) ‘Reclamation, filling up of swamps and low- 
lying land m the town, was in 1902 and in 1905, and is now, and will remam tall it is done, the 
most important samtary large work lequirod in Bathurst . I presume the woik would be quite 
simple, and the only difficulty be how and wheie to find the money ’ 

® Medical Eepott 1936, -p 7. 

* Theie have so fai only occuned a few small outbieoks of plague m the Pioteotorate. See ibid. 

P 9, 1030y P* 13 

! Ibid. 19J6, p. 21 6 7 

■ ' P 20 s Htuley, pp 1170-1 
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BetTreen 1936 and 1939 there was conBiderable coirespondence between the 
Colonial Office and the Gambia m regard to the administrative feasibihty and the 
finanning of the Scheme and m 1938 it was suggested that an application should be 
mnflp. to the Colonial Development Fund for a free grant of £350,000 towards the 
total cost [£363,300] In the same year the Secretary of State enquired whether it 
would be possible to move the town of Bathurst to another site The then Governor 
replied that no other suitable site existed and that the removal of the town, in which 
much capital had been sunk, would arouse formidable opposition. At that time the 
possibility of moving a patt of the population of the town to another site was 
apparently not considered. 

No decision m regard to the reclamation and drainage scheme had been reached 
by the summer of 1639 and, on the outbreak of war, the execution of the scheme was 
di^erred owing to the necessity for avoiding any diversion of manhmery from the 
United Blmgdom. 

. . . Early m 1941, Dr. G. W. M. Fmdlay of the Wellcome Institute of Scientific 
Research visited the Gambia in connection with his investigation mto yellow fever 
in Africa. In his report he referred to Bathurst as follows : — 

* Clearance of over-crowded areas is being carried out m Lagos but m Bathurst 
the population, massed on the Island of St. Mary, still lives m one of the worst 
tropical slums m Africa. Until Bathurst is removed from the water-lo gg ed Idand 
and rebuilt on the Atlantic coast it will continue to be a disgrace to the Colonial 
Empire.’ 

The pasamg of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act m 1041 and the 
invitation of the Secretary of State to prepare a comprehensive plan of development 
offers at last an opportunity to remove this disgrace. The situation m Bathurst has, 
however, changed so vastly from that obtaining before the outbreak of war that the 
reclamation and drainage scheme of 1936 no longer appears to be the best solution. 

The greatest changes which ha^^ occurred m the years since the heguming of 
the war are the mcrease in the population of the town and the reduction of the area, 
already totally madequate, available for their houses. . . . 

The mcrease in population is had enough by itself, but there is another new and 
important factor to be considered. In 1941, and agam m 1942, it became necessary 
for a part of the town to be evacuated to make room for a dying boat base and for 
oil tanks. Approximately 32 acres of the town was cleared in this way and the 
inhabitants of the cleared area, imable to find alternative building land m the town, 
merely added to the overcrowding problem. This land is being leased to the Air 
hlmistry and the Admiralty for a long period and for all practical puiposes the 
inhabitable area of Bathurst has now been reduced permanently by nearly 8%. 
Moreover it appears likely that still further land will be required m order to create 
an anti-omaryl area around the flyuig boat base. This may involve the clearance 
of a further considerable area of densely inhabited land. ... A count in 1942 disclosed 
that about 10% of the population were sleepmg m the streets, while an unascer- 
tained number of others were sleeping m private yards and out-houses without the 
knowledge of the owners. Before the war there were two open spaces in the town, 
the Kmg George V Memorial PlajTng Ground and MacCorthy Square. The former 
15 mcluded m the area now occupied as a flymg boat base, leavmg MacCarthy Square, 
6 acres m extent, as the sole recreational ground and open space. . . 

With the object of finding a permanent solution of the problem of over- 
crow'ding in Bathurst ‘the Governor appointed a Committee in 1942 to 
draw up plans for the development of the Kombo area.® At the same 
time he invited the Commissioner of the Island of St. Mary and the acting 

Development and Wdfare tn the Gambia, June 1943, chapter svi, pp 7-3. 

The Report of the Coianuttee Appointed to draw up Flans for the Future of a Portion of 
Kombo St. Mary’ is rcpnnted ibid , chapter xvii, pp. 6-15. 
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Senior Medical Officer to investigate possible improvements in the layout 
of Bathurst.’^ The main conclusions reached by these two officers were: 

The total area available m the Island without large scale reclamation only allows, 
on well laid out lines, for a maximum of 1,600 houses accommodating 7,600 to 8,000 
people. If the Town of Bathurst is to become a modem township this number ^ould 
not be exceeded. If on the other hand it is considered feasible to carry out extensive 
reclamation it must be considered whether this should not rather be directed to 
providing a modem land aerodrome as was done at Smgapore, This would bring 
aerodrome, flying boat base and sea port together, would make operation quicker 
and more economical and would enable complete sanitary control to be mamtained 
over the whole traffic area. 

It IS not suggested therefore that reclamation, if undertaken, should be directed 
to providing more residential accommodation on the Island. The land which can 
be satisfactorily used for this purpose should be so used and should house those 
people whose business requires that they should remam m Bathurst, up to the 
numerical lumt mdicated above. The proposals mdicated on the attached plan 
therefore are for housing this hmited population in a dignified town providing 
adequate facilities for human development and healthy recreation. The remainder 
of the inhabitants should be accommodated on the mainland together with all such 
Government and commercial activities as do not need to remam in close contact 
with the Port. It does not appear economic in these days of rapid transport to 
spend large sums reclaimmg unsmtable land for housing when suitable land exists 
only SIX or eight miles away and there is no cotmter-balancing advantage m favour 
of ^e former area.‘ 

The plan thereupon proposed by the Government was summarized by 
the Governor as follows : 

Broadly, the proposal is to abandon the old reclamation and drainage scheme ; to 
produce a smaller and better Bathurst; to provide alternative accommodation in 
the Kombo for surplus population ; to develop healthy residential areas m Kombo 
St. Mary for European and A&ican alike, and to remove to the maioland virtually 
all Government offices. Government officers’ quarters, and Government House.^ 

In the meantime the always serious problem of malaria in Bathurst has 
been aggravated through the war. The Medical Beport for 1942 said- 

Tlie influx of a large number of a susceptible population mto on overcrowded and 
hjper-endemic malana area has had the natural result of mcreasmg the malarial 
problem. Malana has been and remains our greatest and most difficult hygienic 
problem.* 

The report listed the following ‘Factors leading to the increase in 
Malaria*. 

1. The mtroduction of new strains of malaria parasite mto Bathurst, against 
which natives of Bathurst have no immumty. These new strains were brou^t in 
by labourers &om the protectorate, and by the large numbers of troops commg from 
other parts of West A&ioa. 

2. The virulence of all strains of malana parasite, whether imported or mdigenous, 
must have been greatly mcreased by repeated passage through a population of non- 
immimes — z e. the labourers and troops mentioned above, also the large number of 
Europeans entermg Bathurst. 

^ Ibid , chapter xvi, p 10. ® Ibid., p. 11. 

^ Legislative Council, Ji/eetinp Add IdtAiVoiemte}, 10^5, p 18. Recently it has become doubtful 
how much of this plan w ill m fact he earned out. 

* jlledtcal Beport 1942, p. 4. 
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3. Ths pxeBence of a large reservoir of infection in a non- immnne population, 
leading to higli incidence of infection amongst mosQ^uitoes. 

4. Insufficient mosquito control measures. 

5. Lowered general resistance to disease of the populace, due to overcrowding, 
poor sanitation and subnutrition.^ 

As regards the Gambia as a whole, I shall first submit some data con- 
cerning smallpox, sleeping-sickness, and tuberculosis. 

Smallpox. This disease was apparently introduced by Liberated 
Africans. 

Towards the close of 1836, a vessel left Sierra Leone, brmging three hundred of 
these unfortunate creatures to the Gambia. . . . On the above occasion, many of 
them had been attacked with small*pox before they were sent on board; but no 
medical aid was present, and the fatal disorder spread fearfully amongst them. 
Twenty-seven died at sea, and a great part of the remamder subsequently perished 
at St. jMary's. The small-pox was thus mtroduced into the island, and numbers of 
the resident Negroes were humed into eternity 

Another epidemic of smallpox occurred in Bathurst in 1880-1,® and in 
1887 ‘there was a general outbreak of smail-pox all over the British Settle- 
ment’.^ At the same time the Administrator stated: ‘Small-pox is more 
or less prevalent every year. 

In 1906 conditions were bad in the Protectorate. 

No case of small-pox was known of in Bathurst during the period under report, 
but in the Proteotorate it broke out m several places and carried o£E a large number 
of persons, especially children.* 

In the Protectorate, especially in Comho, Fogni, and tlie South Bank Provinces 
there was a good deal of small-pox.’ 

^ Medical Seport 19^, p. 14. See also DevelopmerU ofod Wdfare vn. <Ae Gambia, chapter x, 

pp. 16-18. 

‘ Maohrair, Sketches qf a Missionary’s Travds (1839), p. 301 (see also the declaration of the 
master of the vessel, 18 Dec. 1836, Repottfiom ike Committee on the West Coast of Afiica, 1842, 
Part n, p. 201). Maohnur adds* 'A similar specimen of wholesale manslaughter took plaoe 
dunng the preceding year, when a full vessel of these hapless victims were sent m a diseased state 
to M'Carthy’s Island; where no proper shelter or attendance was provided for them, and many 
accordingly died from neglect. If the amount of the present population were compared with the 
large number of hherated Afnoans that have been sent to this colony, the znortaJity would 
appear frightful indeed'’ The removal of Liberated Africans from Sierra Leone to the Gambia 
began in 1818. 'By the year 1836 the hherated Afncans in the Gambia under ohorge of the 
Government were no less than 2,386 ’ (Archer, p 30) , they constituted then nearly one-half of the 
total population of the Colony. 'When Lieutenont-Govemor Mackie assumed office in 1838, he 
utterly condemned this system of mdiscnmiuate immigration and refused to receive any more 
hherated Africans from Sierra Leone’ (Gray, p. 364). On 23 May 1841 Lientenant-Govemor 
Huntley stated before the Committee on the West Coast of Afnca that the total number of negroes 
emancipated by the Miscd Commissioners at Sierra Leone and who had been transferred to the 
Gambia and established m this settlement was 2,914, and that of these about 1,400 were living 
there (see Report, Part n, p. 212) The Commissioner, B B Madde n, drew the following conclu- 
sion: '. . .by the above returns and makmg allowance for those who were fortunate enough to 
escape from the settlement, it appears that nearly one-half of the whole number brought here 
must have perished’ (ibid., p. 187). 

® See Cdtanwl Possessions Repoits J879—80, p. 216, 1880-2, p. 134. The number of deaths from 
smallpos is not given, but the death-rate of Bathurst m each of these two years was approxi- 
mately 70. 

* Repoit on Elue Book 1887, p. 14. See also ibid., p. 9 The total number of registered deaths 
from smallpox in the Colony was 146 out of a total of 817 deaths exclndmg still-births (death-rate 
approxmately 60), but foi 224 deaths the cause was 'undassffied and undefined’. 

® Ibid., p. 8. “ Colonial Reports, Oambia 1906, p. 16. ’ Ibid., p. 20. 
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In the follo\nng years there were apparently only small outbreaks in 
the Protectorate,^ and it was stated that ‘small-pox is not nearly so rife 
as it used to be’.® But in 1914-15 smallpox was again more prevalent in 
the Protectorate,® and in 1921-3 the situation was unsatisfactory also in 
the Colony. 

1921. An epidemio of smaU-pox occurred m Bathurst in IVlarch, and the disease 
lingered on amongst a well vaccinated population until the end of the year. There 
were many cases of a mild t 3 'pe, and it is suspected that some of these did not come 
under observation at all. Thirty -five people were attacked by the disease, of whom 
six died.* 

Small Pox has been a troublesome disease aU over the Colonj" tliroughout tlie year.® 

1923. Smallpox broke out m town [Bathurst] m mid-March and was not over till 
the end of Julj'’. In that interval 30 palienfs were Lsolated and treated with a case 
mortality of ll-l per cent.® 

There was one case onlj' of Smallpox in Georgetown, but many cases m the Protec- 
torate in the beginning of the year.’ 

For some years thereafter recorded oases were few, but a serious epi- 
demic occurred again in 1928. 

Smallpox must be reckoned as endemic in the Protectorate but infection is also 
frequently carried over the border from Senegal. This latter happened duxmg 
March in Central Badibu, where 76 deaths, all children, occurred. Durmg the second 
and third quarters of the yeex manj* coses were reported on both sides of the River. 
Durmg October 279 further cases were reported from North Bank Provmce.® 

Then came a series of most favourable years, but 1936 and 1937 were 
again bad. 

1936. Protectorate. A serious outbreak of Small Pox occurred during June and 
July. . . . Many cases were concealed and the actual number of deaths is uncertain.® 

1937. An outbreak, involving practically the whole of the Protectorate, occurred 
durmg March to June. Totals of cases and deaths are not available owing to the 
wide ^read nature of the epidemic.*® 

In 1941 ‘3oo cases were reported with 46 deaths’ 

In 1944 ‘there was a minor outbreak of smallpox in Bathurst and the 
Protectorate wliich lasted from March to May ’ ; reported cases numbered 
171.1® 

Sleeping-sickness. No case of this disease seems to have been discovered 
by Europeans before 1902. Captain Todd, in a report on animal diseases 
of the Gambia, dated 18 December 1906, stated: 

This disease [tsetse fly disease] has existed in the Gambia for a number of years. 
Some of the old and more mteUigent natives remember in their youth that cattle died 


1 See ibid. 1907, pp 18, 21; 190S, p. 20; 1911, p 17; 1917, p. 12; Medical Bepmt 1907, p. 10; 
1908. p 3; 1909, pp 10, 26, 1910, pp. 6, 10. 

® Ccdomal Repoits, Gambia 1908, p 23. 

“ See Medical Eepoit 1914, pp. G, 13, 26, 27, 1915, pp. 7, 16 * Ibid. 1921, p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 7. ‘All over the Colony’ piobably means 'all over the Gambia’. In 1922 there were 

24 reported cases with 2 deaths ; see ibid 1922, p 6. ® Ibid. 1923, p. 11. 

’ Ibid., p 21 See also Bepoit on Uppei Rib& Province 1923, p. 5. ‘Smallpox has been bad m 
the Provmce aU through the season and there is still a good deal of it about. ’ 

® Medical Report 1938, p 12 See also ibid , p 44. 

• Ibid 1936, p 46 The reported cases were 140 with 24 deaths; see ibid , p. 9. 

*® Ibid. 1937, p. 8; see also ibid., p. 13 ** Bud. 1941, p. 4. 
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of t.Tiig aiokiiess. It was not until 1002 that it was proved to be caused by a trypano- 
some in the blood. In this year Doctors Dutton and Todd made an expedition to the 
Gambia to study deeping sickness, and found trypanosomes m the blood of horses 
ii.Tid many other animals, as well as m man. . . . 

The is transmitted to animals by the testse fly {Oloasina pcH^aUa), which 

IB found from one end of Gambia to the other.^ 

But the natives had evidently been aware of the spread of sleeping- 
sickness long before 1902. In his comprehensive Report on the Protectorate 
for 1907 the Protectorate Medical OfiBLoer said • 

A practice which seems to be peculiar to the natives of this part of A£nca, is that 
they are in the habit of removing in youth certain glands of the neck, as a preventive 
of Riagping Sickness. This operation all the inhabitants of the Gambia flrmly believe 
saves those who undergo it from this dreaded disease . . . .' 

.^Oftapi-ng r sickness IS flnrifliTnin but fortunately rare, and native report says that in 
earher times it was mucli more prevalent than it is at the present day.’* 

Three years later he discussed the situation more fiiUy.^ 1 can give 
here only a very brief eidiract. 

Since I have been m the Protectorate (since 1902) I see, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
cases a year, all of which have eventually terminated fatally .... 

... I remember patients from the foUowmg places : — Paraba in the Upper River, 
Trfimm'ii Koto, McCarthy T»lgnri and Sami m the McCarthy Island Province, Sahkemu 
(2) in Baddihoo, Albieda m Kiumi, Kaiafl and Kwinella in the South Bank, Man- 
dowa and Wilhmissa in Kiang, and two cases m Bathurst, either firam Bathurst 
itself or some adjacent town in. Kombo. 

One may say therefore that no port of the Gambia is safe from the disease, and its 
presence must always be a constant menace, . . . 

Native tradition asserts that in earher tunes the disease was much more prevalent 
m the Gambia than it is now, and whole districts, now desirable dwelhng-pleuies, 
ore said to have been uninhabitable. In the Protectorate, this particularly applies 
to Niamja, which, m former days bore such evil name that its inhabitants were few 
or non-existent, but it is now a nch and fairly thickly populated country inhabited 
mamly by Turankos, a branch of the Poukdi race and a pro^erous people, who are 
the owners of large quantities of cattle. Accounts too of the slave-trade and the 
frequent awful mortality among the slave-gangs and slave-ship cargoes &om this 
disease, all provide additional evidence to show m those days sleepmg sickness was 
a much commoner disease in the Gambia, one of the chief centres of the export trade 
in slaves, than it is now. 

The general conditions favourable to the mcidence of the disease must, one would 
thmk, he much the same round the Uganda Lakes or m the Congo as in the Gambia . 
the actual morbid agent, the Trypanosome, is the some, the same carrier, the Tsetse 
fly (more poiiiculorly G. palpahs) is present. Yet in one place the disease is deoimat- 
mg (or worse) the people, in the other, thou^ fatal to those it attacks, it is un- 
common. Our people no doubt have the advantage over the inhabitants of Uganda 
m the matter of stamina, as the Gambia natives ore a fina strong people of good 
physique and constitution ; many are quite wealthy, aU are comfortably of! and there 
are certainly nowadaj-s no very poor or absolutely destitute, for everyone can get 
enou^ to eat, and nearly all live really w^. . . . 

^ Second, Rtpott on ihA Animal Dueubes of the Cfaad>ia, pp, 1—2. 

■■* Medical Report 1907, pp. 30-1. 

” Ibid , p 43. See also the statement of the Semor Medical Officer ibid , p 21 : 'There is no 
doubt that the Gambia is an endemic area for sleeping sickness although the disease is by no means 
at the present time common , efforts should be made to encourage the people to bring all such 
cases to Hospital for the Atoxyl treatment is most encouragmg.’ 

* See Dr. Emihus Hopkmson, ‘ Report on Sleeping Sickness in the Gambia ’, ibid 1910, pp. 17-21. 
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The situation of the to^ms too, probably compares favourably with what is the 
case in Uganda. . . . 

Although all these are favourable factors on the side of general resistance to 
disease, one can hardly believe that to them alone is due our present comparative 
freedom — ^long may it contmue — ^from the scourge of Sleeping Sickness. So that 
taking everythmg mto consideration — ^the established presence on the Gambia of 
the Trj^panosome, of myriads of its carriers, the Tsetse flies, and of its results, cases 
of disease — ^I am driven more to the belief (and hope) in a degree of acquired 
immumty among our people. 

Doctors Todd and Wolbach in their ‘First Report of the Expedition to 
the Gambia, 1911’, said: 

The expedition reached Bathurst ... on the 4th of February, 1911. ... it travelled 
about 660 miles, and it palpated the neclm of 12,298 natives drawn from nmety-flve 
towns and villages. Trypanosomes were found m seventy-nme persons. If to these 
be added twenty-one persona with much enlarged glands, whom it was impossible 
to puncture and who were almost certEunly infected, a total of one hundred is 
obtamed ; consequently, at least, 0*8 per cent, of the whole population of the Gambia 
are probably infected with trypanosomes. 

... so far as it was possible, examples of every type of country, included in the 
6,000 square miles of the Colony and of the Protectorate of the Gambia, were visited.^ 

The natives of all the tribes know the disease wdl .... 

Every headman was questioned; but none gave any hint of a tradition that 
sleeping sickness had ever been more prevalent than it is at present, and none knew 
when the disease first came to the Gambia, though they aU agreed that it had been 
in the coimtry for two or three generations.* 

Many tribes along the West Coast of Africa practice gland excision as a preventive 
of sleeping sickness . . . 

The fact that trypanosomiasis has been present m the Gambia and elsewhere on 
the West Coast of Africa for many years, in places where CHossina prdpaha exists, 
without assuming the epidemic form which it has taken in the Congo Free State and 
in Uganda, of itself, suggests that the West Coast natives may have acquired some 
immunity of it.^ 

Ill the following 15 years only few oases of sleeping-sickness were 
ascertained. 

1914. . . . there was no evidence of any marked mcrease m the cases of the 
disease.* 

1916. No case of trypanosomiasis was found among the sick exammed and treated 
by the Semor ]Medical Officer dunng these tours of inspection [in the Upper River 
Ikovince, MacCarthy Island Frovmce and the South Bank Province]. Records are 
stiU bemg kept, as far as possible, of the progress of the oases of Sleeping Sickness 
investigated by Dr. Todd in 191 1, but there is still no obvious ^ead of the infection.* 

1916. Five patients were treated in Bathurst for trypanosomiasis of whom two 
died. No deaths from this cause were reported from the Protectorate, and of the few 
chrome cases known to exist there, some appear to have recovered.^ 

1919 The tsetse fly abounds in many parts of the Protectorate. The natives 
appear to have become immune to a great extent. Four cases of sleeping sickness and 
two deaths were reported in Bathurst in 1919 * 

1920 Trypanosomiasis is not prevalent in Bathurst, and exists only m very mild 
form m the Protectorate.* 

* ‘First Report’, pp. 248-9. * Ibid , p. 262. 

» Ibid., p. 254 * Ibid , p. 282. 

* Medical Seport 1914, p. 14. • Ibid. 1915, p 20. 

’’ Colonial Repoiis, Gambia 1916, p 14. See also Mediad Report 1916, pp. 12-13. 

* Colonial Reports, Gambia 1919, p. 5. * Medical Re/port 1920, p. 6. 
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1923. Protectorate. Cases of Trypanosomiasis . . . are occasionally seen.^ 

1924 Protectorate. Despite innumerable blood exammations, in no human case 
b aa the trypanosome been demonstrated.® 

Between 1927 and 1934 the number of recorded cases increased from 
46 to 900.® This, however, was generally attributed to an increasing 
readiness of the patients to present themselves for treatment. 

1927. Tlie number of cases treated m Georgetown Hospital m 1927 was nmeteen, 
os compared with twelve in 1926. Aa only hospital figures are available, it cannot 
be assumed tliat this means that the disease is actually on the mcrease ; in fact, it 
gftp-mg more probable that cases ore now coming to Hospital which were formerly 
biddwTi away m the villages. At the some time it is highly probable that this disease 
will eventu^ly be found to be far more prevalent than is at present apparent, as it is 
certain that the cases reported represent onlj^ a very small mmority of those which 
actually exist.* 

1929. 122 cases rocorded and all acquired infection m the Protectorate .... The 
recorded cases are double those of 1028— but this probably means that those affected 
havmg the advantages of modem treatment present themselves more readily.® 

26 cases with 10 deaths treated aa Ih-Patienta at the [Georgetown] Hospital, and 
IS as Out-Patients. The latter figure is exactly double that of last year, so that there 
is reason to believe that this disease is on the mcrease in Georgetown and the 
surrounding district.® 

1930. 121 cases were treated m Bathurst with tryporsamide as against 61 in 1620. 
It docs not follow that the complamt is more common , it is more hkely that patients 
present themselves for treatment more readily.® 

1033 610 cases were treated in Bathurst and Georgetown as against 680 cases in 
1032, and 366 cases m 1931. It is confidently believed that this mcrease in atten- 
dance IB due to mcreased faith in modem treatment, and that there is no real mcrease 
in the mcidence of the disease.® 

From 1935 on the opinion gained ground that sleeping-sickness was on 
the mcrease and that preventive measures would be advisable. 

1935. 1,106 cases with 32 deaths. ... A rapid survey of tlie Upper Biver Provmoe 
was made during the rams. The incidence there is low .... Further down river m the 
swampy country roimd the creeks the number of cases rises rapidly. Although 
undoubtedly many more cases are presentmg themselves for treatment than for- 
merly I am of opinion that theie has been considerable spread of the disease.® 

193(). I,972caseswith34deaths. Of theue coses a thousand were treated at Bwiam®® 
and Kaiaf. There are several endemic areas m the Gambia. TrypanoBomiasis is still 
on the mcrease. On the nver itself travellers r^ort a marked increase m the number 
of tse-tse flies in some areas.^’- 

1937. Trypanosomiasis is still the great danger to this Colony. A survey of tlie 
North Bank Provmce was made early in the year and much of value discovered. At 

^ Jledicdl Sepott 1923, p. 21 Only 3 cases were lecoided m 1623 , see ibid. 1936, p. 7. 

® Ibid, mi, p. 16. 

® See ibid 192T, p 5, 1931, p. 3. 

* ^ledieal Report for the Fiotectoiate, ibid 1927, p. 42 

® Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid 1929, p 7. 

• Repoit of Medical Officer Fiotectoiate, ibid , p 43. 

® Report of Semor Medical Officer, ibid 1930, p. 8. 

® Report of Acting Senior Medical Officer, ibid 1933, p. 5. 

" Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid. 193o, p 9, sec also ibid , p 14 
See also ibid. 1936, p 3. *It vaa decided after duo consideration to elect the hospital at 
Biviam on the Bintang Creek— seventy miles from Bathurst This position was decided on 
largely heeause Slcepmg Sickness was so prevalent in that area.’ 

Report of Senior Medical Officer, ibid , p. 8. 
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piwbeiit, however, it is impossible to undertake an Anti-Trypanosomiasis Campaign, 
but this IS not being lost sight of and it is hoped tliat plans for such a Campaign will 
be formulated during 1938 and put mto operation m 1939. The chief difficulty will 
be the matter of finance ^ 

2,026 oases, with 37 cases dealt with m Government Dispensaries by African 
Dispensers not included. . . . Trypanosonuasis is still on the mcrease.^ 

Preventive measm'es must be en\Tsaged. A survey of the population of the North 
Bank Provmce of the river as to mcidence of the disease^ showed a percentage of 
three (to bo confirmed} varying from under one per cent to nearly twelve per cent 
in one nllage. It appears, however, that the disease is esjjecially prevalent between 
the Bmtang and Jawarra creeks and the sea, i e. Nnuni and Kombo and Fom 
districts. 

Hiere are ai’eas of high mcidence, however, around MacCarthy Island, e.g. 
Kuntau-ur, Kudong and Jesaadi 

Tlie disease is found almost everj'where and only requires suitable situation of 
milages near fresh water swamp and thick bush to cause a higher mcidence.* 

1938. Trypanosomiasis loomed large m last year’s report. It is still as important 
as ever. Dr. Lochheod m hia sur\'ey of the Nortli Bank Province . . . made several 
recommendations. It has not been felt desirable, however, to advise the carrying 
out of these except the clearing around villages, until much fuller information is 
obtamed as to whether the disease is on the mci’ease or decrease, the types of 
glossina spreading the infection and tlierr habitat . . . Large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of the area affected ore now receiving treatment, but finanniB.! difficulties 
preclude free tieatment on a massive scale.* 

Trypanosomiasis is common in large areas of tho countiy'^ * 

1930. A vorj' thorough survey of the North Bank was made by Dr. Bowesman in 
May and Jime He made compete examinations of over 12,000 people in less than 
two months, every sm^e suspect bemg examined microscopically He found that 
the average infection rate was 3 '21 per cent, of those examined. This is probably 
somewhat higher than the actual rate as practically all sick people of the district 
were brought to him whilst by no means all of the population was examined. 

Further mvestigations were made in the South Bank Province, but it was only 
possible to select a few villages at random. The mfection rate appears to be roughly 
the same as m the North Bank Province.’ 

1940 Number of cases treated dtirmg the year were 2,032. It is estunated that of 
these 107 were Fi'ench subjects from the Senegal and Cassamance who took advan- 
tage of our treatment centres.* 

1941. dumber of cases treated during the year wore 1,025. It is hoped that durmg 
1942 another survey and a treatment campaign will be carried out in oo -operation 
with the Royal Army Medical Corps ® 

1942. 1.272 coses were treated at hospitals. A further 615 coses were treated at 
the mne dispensaries. A further 183 cases were treated by a combmed Army 
and Civil team working on Trypanosomiasis survey m North and South Pfl-ulr 
Provmces.^“ 

^ Report of Afting Senior Medical Officer, ibid 1937, p 6 
" Ibid , p. 8 

For detdilb see Report by Dr. J. L. Lochhead, ibid., pp. 84-7. The total number of persons 
exammed was 7,151. 

* Ibid , pp 12-13 » Ibid 1938, p. 7 

® Ibid , p 8 7 Ibid 1939, p 2 

® Ibid. JOJC, p 2 0 Ibid 194:1, p 2. 

Ibid 1942, pp 3—3 See also Dcidopment and Welfaie in the Gambia, chapter x, p. 18; ‘In 

1942 it became necessaiy tn atation a considerable number of troops, including Ruropeans, in the 
hoith. Bank Province. Alaimed by the prevalence of disease m the aica, the military autbosities 
arranged for a team under the direction of Captain D MacGowan, R.A M 0 , to cany out a sur- 
vey and tieatmcnt campaign in the Province The Gambia Government provided the African 
staff, but the uhole coat of the campaign was met from Army funds.’ 
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Captain MacGowan’s survey yielded the following results 


Area 

Total 

exavrvined 

Cflanda 

punctured 

Trypano- 

somiasis 

found 


North Bank (Civilians) 

3,160 

424 

43 

1-4 

Bmtang-Buiam Area 

2,648 

360 

67 

2-2 

Hanfinda-Smtet Area . 

1,489 

237 

83 

5-5 


Captain MacGowan reached the foEowing conclusion: 

It is obvious from the surveys of Loohhead and Boivesman. and the present survey 
f-bat*. a regular trypanosomiasis campaign covering the whole of the Gambia is 
urgently required. Other West African colonies, Gold Coast and Nigeria, and also 
French West Africa, have had an organised service working for some years and the 
results justify the labour expended. The present survey has only touched the fringe 
of the problem, but it has shown the deplorable conditions present in many areas 
of the Colony.® 

The Medical Report for 1944 said: 

A total of 1,567 cases were treated with twelve deaths, the latter recorded in late 
cases admitted to Hospital or Asylum.® 

After malaria this remains our chief disease problem smce the time effective yellow 
fever protection became available. With the exception of the Island of St. Mary it is 
prevalent in all ports of the country, and in the barrierless surrounding French and 
Portuguese territories It is now recognised that loug-oontmued endeimoity has 
resulted in a stage of quiescence m most infected subjects. . . While the term 

‘immunity’ is scarcely applicable, it is apparent that a veiry high dogi*ee of tolerance 
has been achieved, probably broken down by the addition of intercurrent disease or 
otlier lowering circumstance.® 

Tuberculosis. ‘Tuberculosis has been introduced by the European in a 
oommunity highly susceptible to the disease. The Senior Sanitary Officer, 
in bis report for 1913, wrote. 

While looking through the old Colonial Hospital records of 40 years ago one is 
struck by the frequency with which entries suggesting tuberculosis occur; the 
diagnosis phthisis, consumption, hsemophthysis appear frequently both for Europeans 
and natives. . . . 

It may be that cases of tuberculosis . . . were then but little less rare or common 
tlian at present ° 

But the Medical Reports following the First World War statedrepeatedly 
that the incidence was increasing,’ and the report for 1926 said: 

Far above everythmg else in seriousness is the problem of Tuberculosis.® 

The Medical Report for 1927 said again that the records showed ‘an 
undoubted increase ’. 

Unfortunately, it is exactly what must be expected m so susceptible a people 
unless and until housmg conditions and social hygiene improve " 

The reports for 1931 and 1932, however, stated that this complaint ‘is not 
very rife But from 1935 on opinion again became more unfavourable. 

^ See ilediad Rcjptt 1942, pp 9-11 » Ibid., p. 11. » Ibid. 1944, p. 10 

* Ibid , pp. 6-7. B Ibid, 1919, p 4. • Ibid. 1913, p. 24. 

‘ See iLid 1919, p 4, see also xbid. 1924, p. 10 ® Ibid 1925, p. 23 

‘Ibid 1927, p 10. 10 See ibid. 1931, p 10; 1932, p. 10. 
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1936. Pulmonary TubeiculosiB (Bathniet). The bad housing conditions, the state 
of Bathurst during the rains, the prevalence of Malaria, and Hehninthic diseases, 
all contribute to lowering the resistance of the A&ioan to this disease.^ 

Tuberculosis (Protectorate). The housing conditions of the wharf towns leave 
much to be desired and serve as a potential source m the spread of this disease. 
Housing conditions generally m the Protectorate are poor and no town planning 
exists.’’ 

1944 It IS probable that the meidonee compares with the increasmg niunbers 
reported from other Colonies ® 

Hospitals. The histoiy of hospital ELCCommodation in the Gambia can per- 
haps best be characterized by quotations from two reports. In a Dispatch 
dated 3 July 1855 Governor O’Connor wrote to Lord John Russell: 

The Colonial Ho^ital was opened for the reception of patients in July 1864. The 
internal economy and the whole arrangements of this valuable building afford 
universal satisfaction. 

British and Foreign seamen, European and native inhabitants, instead of being 
crowded in miserable huts or lodgings, surrounded by filth, and subjected to a 
noisome atmosphere, with little or no ventilation, ore now amply accommodated in 
spacious airy wards, and furnished with every comfort the sick can require. 

Two colomal surgeons, one English, the other French, are in daily attendance on 
the patients.^ 

I have enjoyed extensive and numerous opportimities of visitmg many Colonial 
and Military Hospitals, and I am satisfied none ore better calculated to answer 
every useful and sanatory purpose required than the one now in full operation at 
the Gambia.” 

The Medical Report for 1938 stated : 

The Victoria Ho^ital, Bathurst, is . . . the mam ho^ital of the Colony. It was 
erected in 1864. There have been several additions to it smoe then,” but it is a most 
unsatisfactory building and should be replaced as soon as funds permit by a much 
more extensive building planned on modem lines.^ 

The mom recommendations for Bathurst are new African and Eiuopean Ho^itals. 
Preventive medicine is more important than curative but there is no real approach 
to good sanitation and hygiene except through propaganda and the mam element 
of this is successful mdividual treatment when necessary. Belief in our sanitation 
follows faith m our system of medicme, and this cannot be really efficient m made- 
quate insanitary buildings ” 

'The Medical Department and most of the staff are concentrated at the 
Victoria Hospital at Bathurst. . . . The Protectorate area, containing the 
greater part of the population, has long been starved of medical care. 

It was not until 1936 that any noticeable effort was made to provide medical and 
health services in the Protectorate. Pnor to that date there had been a amaTI 

^ Ibid. 1933, p. 15. See also ibid. 1936, p. 14. ” Ibid. 1935, p. 46. 

” Ibid. 1911, p. 11. ” State of Colonial Poa6e8aiona ISSi, p. 191. 

' Tbid , p 192. See dl>.o ibid. 18oS, Part II, p. 15: 1861, Pait II, p. 25; 1873, Part II, 2nd 
Dll inon. p 37 , Sepoit of Cdond Old (1866), p 7 As regards the terrible conditions m the early 
militcuy hospitals in St. Mary’s Island and MacL'arthy Island, see Poole (1860), vol ii, p. 137 ; 
Burton (1863), vol i, pp. 155-6. 

® See, for example, Colonial Reports, Gambia 1891, p 11 , 1900, p. 13, 1902, p. 9; 1904, p. 23; 
1907, p 16; Medical Repwt 1912, p. 10. 

’’ Medical Report 1938, p. 7. See also Deidopment and Wdfate in the Gambia, June 1943, 
chaptei X, p. 1 ‘The present hospital m Bathurst . . stands to-day almost unchanged from the 
time when it was bmlt in 1854 although it has been quite unsuited to meet modem requirements 
f'»r many years ’ 

® Medical Report 1938, pp. 27-8. ’ Hailey, pp 1170-1. 
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hospital at Georgetown, MacCarthy Island Province, and a dispensary at Basse. 
Between 1936 and 1938 hospitals were opened at Bansang, near Georgetown, i and 
at Bwiam m the South Bank Provmoe, the latter being established mainly to deal 
with yaws and trypanosomiasis. At the same time a number of dispensaries were 
established in various parts of the Protectorate, and A£ncan Sanitary Injectors 
were stationed at the prmcipal river ports.® 

Health. Opinions on the health of the Afirioan population have varied 
considerably in the course of time. The Colonial Surgeon Robertson, when 
questioned in May 1841 by the Committee on the West Coast of Africa, 
took a favourable view: 

Are the natives a long-hved people ? — I have seen many apparently old men. 
Are they subject to many or few diseases ? — ^They are subject but to few diseases.* 

Sir Richard Burton, on the other hand, said in 1862 with particular 
reference to the garrison: 

It has been a favourite theory that the Jamaican negro and others withstand the 
heat and miasmata of Africa better than the white man ; the contrary is probably 
the case. Tlie semi-civdised African dies of phthisis much more readily than the 
Englishman ; and if exposed to hardship, he becomes, to use a homely but forcible 
expression, rotten after the first year. In endurmg the fatigues of actual warfare 
he is, I beheve, inferior to the acclimatised European. Although negroes have a 
singular immunity from yellow fever — none were attacked at Sierra Leone dunng 
the five epidemics from 1837 to 1859 — the small-pox is a scourge to them, and they 
die like sheep of dysentery and bilious remittent.* 

A few extracts from the official reports in later years may serve as 
illustrations. 

1865. ... in the rams, the Europeans die, — and m the cold weather, the Africans ; 
badly clad, badly housed, and lU-fed, th^ yield to the cold north-east wind, which 
blows night and day without intermission.* 

1868. The stamina of the people is at a very low ebb from the depressing influence 
of the climate, as well as from the nature of their trade, oud none of the energy, 
spirit, or determination of the Saxons is to be found in the native African. The 
constant petty wars and cruelty of the natives m the country surrounding these 
settlements afEord no prospect of even keephig up the standard of the population.* 
1875. Tliere was much privation felt among the natives of the upper river, many of 
whom died from starvation. The scarcity of food was owmg to two causes, tlie native 
wars prevented in some cases the culture of provisions, and predatory bonds of 
so-called wamora scoured the coimtry, pillagmg os they went.’ 

1882. The census taken m 1881 showed the population of the Settlement to be 
14,150. The numbers, I think, do not increase, principally owmg to the rate of 
mortality amongst cluldren, which is a high one, and the natural unhealthmess of a 
foetid region known as ‘Halt Die’, where there is a large native settlement.® Small- 

* See also JJedunl Hcpoit 1U3S, p. 6: *The Protectorate Hospital at Bansang was completed 
dnrmg the year Ihe hospital at Georgetown has now' reverted to its original use as a prison.’ 

® Deielopmeut ami Welfaie in the Gambia, chapter x, p. 2 

* Repoit, Part II, p 223. * Burton, vol i, p. 158. 

* State of Colonial Posbeimnns ISGo, P.iit II, p, lU 

* Had 1868, Part H. p 17. ’ Had. 1876, Part I, p. 140. 

* See also Colonial Posie^sioAs Eejioih 18S3-i, p 186 . the people hve on the swampy 

maLinal delta of a tropical Afiican nvei, which foi a certain number of months is almost covered, 
more fii'quently than not, with watei ’ As far hack as 1835 the mibsionary Maohrair had said with 
regard to St. Maij b Island fp. 208) ‘There are also two small viUages, Jollat Town and Moka 
Tirtin; ihcl itt<‘i con&i'sting of a few huts, situated in a marsh, — a disgrace to the authorities that 
could be fao cruel as to locate any human beings m such an nnhealthv place ’ 
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pox IS unhappily not on uncommon disease amongst the natives, occasionally 
assummg an epidemic form and becoming a formidable evil.^ 

1883. To a large consumption of fruit in July and August can be attributed, I 
am told, much of the mortality among children. Poor food, mdiffei'ent clothing 
and housing, combined vuth a very damp climate during certain portions of the year, 
for many, mdeed, of the dwellmgs m this island are miserable places of abode, must, 
if they do not origmate, at least nurse disease m those of tender years, and contribute 
later in no small degree to the death-rate.’^ 

1887. It IS feared that the [population] ratio is not an increasing one, owing 
to the unfavourable conditions of life m the Settlement, but more especially m 
Bathurst, which is not susceptible of any satisfactory^ sy'stem of drainage. Small-pox 
IS more or less prevalent every'' year, and the mortality amongst infants at all times 
is great.’ 

Among the native commumty' malanal fever and diarrhoea prevailed, arismg from 
various causes, such as dampness (particular lyr at Half Dio, where the embankment 
gave way during the high tide, and that port was mxmdated by the sea), want of 
sufficient food and proper clothing, and badly ventilated habitations.* 

1889. The diseases most commonly fatal amongst the natives I have found to be 
acute lung end kidney diseases. Intermittent fever amongst them is very common, 
but not fatal. Alcoholism and venereal diseases of the most virulent types are 
extremely prevalent.’ 

1898. Tlie natives suffer also [as the Europeans] from fever in the rainy season, 
and m addition, contract consumption and chest affections durmg the months of 
December and January when the winds are sometimes very cold.® 

1903. Although Bathurst was free ffrom any epidemic disease, the death-rate of 
the town was higher than m the previous year. This, however, may be attributed 
to the mcreased number of cases of pneumoma and dysentery’ due to the exposure 
and discomfort the poorer classes of the community suffered in the month of August, 
when, owing to the exceptional heavy rainfall, the lower portions of the town were 
under water for several days, and the people were unable to hght fires for the purpose 
of cooking their food or diymg their clothes.® 

1904. The diseases most commonly fatal among West Africans are acute liver and 
kidney diseases, pneumonia, and phthisis.® 

1918. The influenza epidemic was very serious. It began m September and lasted 
about four weeks, with the result that G Europeans and 317 natives died m Bathiust. 
It IS estimated that there were 7,800 deaths m the Protectorate from mfluenza.*® 

1919. Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease and Amoebic Dysentery" are on the mcrcaso. 
The uicrease is due to trade.** 

jMalaria has decreased enormously.*^ 

Sufficient stress has not been laid m the past on the fact tliat the population of 
Bathurst is largely* migratory*. A laige portion of the Bathurst popidation spends 
from early m December to the end of May up the river tradmg. This migration 
brmgs a double element of danger, both from the fact that disease acquired up 

* Colonial Foaseasiona Reporta 1881-3, p. 158. ® Ibid. 1883-4, p. 186. 

® Repott Oil Blue Bool 1887, p. 8. * Ibid , p. 14. 

® Statement of Actmg Colomal Soigeon, RepoH on Blue Book 1889, p 14. 

® Colonial Reporta, Gambia 1898, p. 12. 

^ Sec m this connexion the statement of the Colonial Surgeon Dr. Sheiwood, State of Colonial 
PoaiBsaiona 1861, Fart IT, p 26 * ‘ 1 1 egiet to say that dysenteiy*, a disease almost unknoii n m this 
Colony .1 few yeai^ ago, hat. witlun the two last been veiy pievalent amonght the natives The 
great moitality m these cases I attribute to the natives having >-0 many lemedies of their own for 
this class of diseases, that they never think of consultmg the colomal suigeon imtil their own 
remedies are exhausted , hence much valuable time i^ lost, and the majority of cases are carried 
to the hospital but to die ' 

® Colonial Repoita, Gambia 1903, p. 31. ® Ibid 1904, p. 32 

*“ Ibid. 1918, p 11 For fm-thei details see Med>tnl Repoit 1918, pp. 8-9, 28-32 

** Ibid. p 4, see also ibid., pp 6,12. ** Dnd., p 5 
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the liver is brought back into the Town, and that during the rainy season there 
is serious overcrowding in Bathurst. This occurs just at the tune when it is most 
undesirable.^ 

In 1920, when the official death-rate had reached the excessive height of 
49*8, the Medical Department stated : ‘ The Health of the general population 
was very good.’® In the following year the official death-rate was atUl 
44*5. ‘Except for the epidemic of Small Pox . . . this community enjoyed 
remarkably good health.’® But in 1922 a new Senior Medical Officer 
took charge of the Department. The &st report issued by him spoke of 
‘the atrociously hig h figure’ of infant mortality and deplored the ‘perfect 
holocaust of infant life’.^ 

In 1924-7 epidemics of relapsing fever caused great concern. 

1924. A serious outbreak of epidemic, diagnosed as relapsing fever, broke out in 
three villages in the North Bank Province, causing the deaths of 686 people out 
of a total of 2,790.^ 

1925. Tlie occurrence of several outbreaks of Relapsing fever in South Bank 
Province is of serious import. TIus fever is much more serious than the usual form, 
causing a very high mortality.” 

1926. Endemio m the South Bank Provmce with a very hi^ mortality. Exact 
number of cases and deaths difficult to estimate.^ 

1927. ... an attack of relapsmg fever m the South Bank Provmce . . . caused 
over 200 deaths . . . .” 

In his Dispatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 26 
July 1930, the Acting Governor stated with regard to the population of 
the Gambia as a whole: 

The standard of health cannot be called low and it has not deteriorated during the 
lost thirty yeais. Their phj'sique is good on the whole, although their diet is lacking 
in the essential qualities that produce stcomna. 

A recently retired Commissioner of nearly thirty years’ experience in the Gambia, 
who was also a fully qualified medical practitioner, states that during the last fifteen 
years he has noticed one change which is not for the better, and that is m the children 
m the larger towns where the people ore more in touch with a shghtly more civilized 
mode of existence. The children in those towns are generally of a poorer type 
physically than the normal active children, of the country, and lack the average 
child’s interest m life. This deterioration is attributed to the replacement of the 
normal nee or millet meal or pap by the universal use of bread and bisemt and other 
more easily prepared foods of modem days * 

The Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire said : 

In a country having conditions of imperfect sanitation, a vast amount of malana 
and a high mcidence of parasitic infection,^” trj.’panosomiasis and tuberculosis, it is 

^ Jledictd Repoii 1919, p. 10. ® Ibid 1920, p. 3 

” Ibid. 1921, p. 6 See also Colonial Reports, Gambia 1921, p. 2 ^Much has been done to im- 
prove its [Bathurst’s] condition . . and its dcath-iate is now only 44 5 pei 1,000 ’ 

* Medical Report 1922, p. 11. 

® Colonial Repoits, Gambia 1924, p. 10. See also Medical Repmt 1924, p. 9. 

* Ibid. 1925, p. 22. 

^ Ibid. 1926, p. 6. See also ibid , p. 41, and Colonial Reports, Gambia 1926, p 11 

* Ibid. 1927, p. 11 

® Papers rejating to the Health of Native Populations, pp. 141-2 
See MedUal Report 1938, p 9 ‘Almost every inhabitant of the Gambia harbours inteatmal 
parasites of some soit In Bathurst ankylostomiasis is the commonest. . Askaris is the rural 
n om* of the Ion ei rivei , n hilst tape worms become mcreasingly common as one proceeds up nver.’ 
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diffioult to estimate the precise influence which the customary diet of the people has 
on their health. Nevertheless, the high infant mortahty, the marked prevalence of 
dental canes and the frequent manifestations of vitamm A and D deficiency are 
clear evidence of dietary madequacy. Benberi is comparatively rare, but mild cases 
of neuritis are not uncommon. A characteristic is the physical and mental lethargy 
of the native farmer which is undoubtedly due, in part at least, to lack of proper 
food.^ 

Conditions deteriorated during the war. The Medioal Report for 1942 
said: 

The general health of the population particularly in Bathurst deteriorated 
throu^out the year. This is attributable to the vicious circle set up by war con- 
ditions— overcrowding, mahiutntion, malaria.^ 

The influx of population placed a stram on the food resources of the Gambia that 
it was unable to bear. The Gambia was never self supportmg but before the war 
there was no marked evidence of mal -nutrition. In fact, conditions were rapidly 
improving owing to the great increase in market gardening and utilization of dry 
season vegetable crops. . . . The supphes of meat, fish, fruit and vegetables, however, 
were insufficient to meet the new demands and the eflect both of lack of quantity 
and quality made itself very obvious in the wet season — August to October, 1942. 
There was definite evidence of both protein and vitamin deficiency in both European 
and African.^ . . . There has been also shortage of staple food reserves. The African 
depends largely on imported rice which has not been forthcoming and he has not 
taken kindly to a change over to cassava and maize.* ** 

Infant Mortality. In St. Mary’s Island the ratio of registered deaths 
under one year to 1,000 regist^ed live-births was 296 in 1916-44. As 
birth registration is said to have been more defective than death registra- 
tion, infant mortality may have been lower than a comparison of the 
number of infant deaths with the number of births suggests, but infant 
mortality in the Gambia has been oonsideied excessive until recently. 
Official documents of the ISSOs listed infant mortality as the main cause 
preventing population increase,^ and in the following decades infant 
mortality was discussed frequently in administration and medical reports. 

1889. The rate of mfaiit mortahty is very high m the Gambia, oud owmg to 
apathy on the part of adult relatives, and wont of proper treatment, numbers often 
succumb to diseases, wluch. imder favoumble circumstances, ought not to result 
fatally." 

1891. It IS to be regretted that infant mortahty formed so large an item m the 
death roll. Many of the ailments, under which a large number of children succumbed, 
were, if not preventible, readily amenable to medical treatment. I am of opinion 

* Firsi Report, Part II, p. 33. See also ibid.: 'In general, the diet is excessive in carbohydrate, 
and deficient m the protective food substances, animal fat ondprotem, mineral salts and vitamins ' 

" Medical Repottl942,p.2 

" See also DevdopMcnt and Wclfaiein the Gambia, chapter vu, p. 2, chapter x, pp 22-3. 

'* Medical Repoit 1942, pp 5-6 As regards the change over to maize see also Report of Labour 
Department 1942. pp 5-6 ‘Maize, though not found unsavoury by local Africans, is difficult to 
prepare and needs a good deal of haid poimding before it is ready to eat For that reason it is 
unpopular with the average worker not accompomed by bis wife. . The difficulty m preparing 
maize for consumption u as reahsed, and the necessary tools, time and laboui were in different 
cases provided The Army has been able to issue some of its labour with iice, and perliaps other 
laboureis felt that mvidious distinctions were bemg drawn ’ 

" See Bepoit of Admmistrator Dr. Gouldsbury, dated 22 June 1881, Coueapondence i dating to 
the Expedition to the JJppei Gambia, p 34, Repoit on Blue Book 18S8, p 11 

** Repoit Oil Blue Bool 1889, p 15 See also Colonial Reports, Gambia 1890, p 6. 
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tliat this abnormal rate of mortality, may bo attributed to the oriminaJ negligence 
of Ignorant a-nrl superstitious parents, who would resort to quacks or to chanoB, 
such hkfl agencfes, to propitiate malevolent influences rather than obtam proper 
medical relief for their sick chUdron. 

Parents of this class would apply for medical assistance only when the innocent 
patients ore in a moribund condition.^ 

1 909. The death rate of babies stiU remains hi^. Midwifery is a branch of Medical 
Work that is neglected m the Gambia, and so far it has not been possible to tram 
iMidwives ; the lives of many babies and not a few mothers are undoubtedly lost on 
this account.^ 

1912. . . the infant mortahty still keeps hi^. I attribute this not so much to 
accidents or mis-management at child-birth, but to the ignorance and carelessness 
displayed later in feeding. 

Pew women are able or wiUmg to suckle their infants, and more or less indigestible 
food Btu& are substituted. 

An attempt is now bemg made to form classes for instructmg women in Midwifery 
and the feeding of childieu, but so far there is httle mterest displayed. ^ 

1914. ... infantile mortality remains very high; a fact which is largely attribu- 
table to the conservative ignorance of the native nurses.^ 

1916. Infantile mortahty did not drop appreciably below the hi^ figure at which 
it normally stands. Out of a total number of 314 birtlis there were 22 still births and 
74 deaths of infants of less than one year in oge.^ 

1917. It IS satisfactory to note tliat there was a distmct drop m infantile mortality, 
ss compared with previous years." 

1918. Infantile mortahty was at even a higher figure than usual. Out of a total 
number of 263 births there were 50 still-births, and 138 deaths of mfants of less than 
one year m age.’ 

1920. Tlie infant mortality is high, bemg infi.uenoed by the large number of still 
birtlis, deatlis of mfants soon after birth, and the prevalence of tetanus neonatorum.^ 
1922. Takmg now the infant mortahty rate, wliich *is looked upon by Sanitarians 
as affordmg the most rmpoi’tant mdeic as to the general sanitary conditions,’ we 
find it stands at the atrociously lugh figure of 602. 

In plom 'words mfants (up to one year) m 1022 were dymg at -the rate of 502 for 
every 1,000 bom — perfect holocaust of infant life* The average figure smee 1916 
is 452. . . As for back as 1909 -the Medical Report for this Colony called special 
attention to the high rate of loss of mothers and babies, when the infant moxibality 
works out at 241. What added emphasis 602 calls for*” 

The Medical Officer of Health gave as causes of this hi gh mortality, 
tetanus,^® ‘ exhaustion from diarrhoea % fatal ‘ convulsions *, poor housing on 
damp sites, and illegitimacy. He laid particular stress on the latter 
factor. 

Tliere is also the question of illegitimacy. Its infi.uence per se ahnost halves an 
infant’s chances of life. Though the amount of it m Bathurst is not kno'wn, it can 

^ ColopMR£i>f>ils,Gu}abiulsyi,T?^ 6-7. See also ibid. 2S93, p 6;IS95,p 6,2SS6,p i,J898, 
P-12 • Medical Bepoit 1909,}? 8 

® Senior Medical Officei ibid 1912, p. 7. See also ibid. 1913, p 6 
* Ibid. 1914, p 8 

Cohnial Repoits, tiuinbia 1916, p 13, The data for this and all subsequent years compnsB 
uidyBathurat. 

_ '*^lbid lUh, p 11 In this yen theic Mere registered 337 buths (mcludmg 30 still-births) and 
(2Jnfant deaths. Tlie infant mnitdlity rate ivas never again bo low untU 1931 
liiid 1918, p 11 But Imth regiatiation was evidently incomplete 
- Mcd>cal Reyokt mO,^ 2. » Ibid 1922, p. 11. 

In the quinqucnmuiu 1917-1921, 26 per cent of infant deaths ■were due to tetanus’ and 
m 1022. 32 per cent. 
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by no means be considered a negligible factor. No doubt its effect is m direct ratio 
to its extent.^ 

There are proofs that the illegitimate birth rate in Bathurst is amazmgly high.* 
and as is well known, the fact of illegitimacy bears seriously in infant welfare. It 
is not possible however to give exact figures or rates in this matter. Beyond doubt 
the baneful influence works lethally both before as well as after birth. Indeed there 
is a strong nexus between tlie dlegitimacy rate and the still-birth rate, and I dare 
suggest even some with the tetanus rate. 

All three rates are very high. They illustrate poignantly the dire effect of pubho 
morals on pubhc health. They further mdicate that the massive problem belimd 
cluld welfare is that of the illegitimate parent, — even grandparent !® 

But wlien it became iiossible to give exact figures the situation appeared 
quite different. 

Study of mfant mortality has unearthed one remarkable and unexpected fact, 
which is that the well Imown ill effect of illegitimacy on mfant welfare seems in 
Bathurst to be entirely reversed. The lUegitunale infant mortality rate for 1923 
was 325 as contrasted with a legitimate mfant mortality rate of 600! 

The explanation is manifold, but hea wholly in the pecuhanties of the life and 
customs of the people, wluch, thou^ capable of effectmg on apparey}A mitigation 
of calamity, are yet m rcahty sordid to a degree socially unjustifiable, and immoral 
to boot.* 

In the following year the Senior Medical Officer reported : 

The infant mortahty rate is 317 agamst 471 of last S'ear, and agamst a mean rate 
of 454 for 1921-1925. It is a remarkable deolme for one year .... 

This decline is attributable very largely to the almost phenomenal success of the 
[Mother and Child Welfare] Clmic.® 

Actually the decline in the official infant mortality rate was attributable 
very largely to an arithmetical error,® and if the ratio of registered iofant 
deaths to registered births was a true indication of infant mortality the 
success of the Mother and Child Welfare Clinic was not ‘almost phenomenal’, 
but nil, since this ratio was much higher than a decade earlier. But the 
excessive official infant mortality rates in 1918-25 may have been due in 
part to particularly defective bbth registration m those years. Whether 
infant mortality was essentially lower in 1926-36 than in 1918-25 it is 
impossible to tell, but there was apparently a reduction in recent years. 

4. Population Qrowth 

Some reference to official opinion on population growth in the Colony 
has been made above in dealing -with Total Population, Birth and Death 

^ Ibid 1922, p. 12 

* The propoition of illegitimate births had always been ‘amazingly high’. Thus, in 1888, 364 of 

3SU registered birthb had been ‘illegitimate’, and m 1889, 364 of 369 (see on Slue Book 1883, 

p. 12 , 18S9, p IG). The Administrator made the following sensible comment on the 1888 figure* 
‘1 may be permitted to observe that a laigc majority of the children thus irregularly hoin were 
the offsprmg of Mahomedau parents, who are wedded together m conformity with the rites and 
tenets of that faith’ (ibid 1S8S, p 12, see also Colonial Eepoits, Gambia 1891, p 6, 1893, p. 5). 

® Medical Eepoit 1923, p 14. * Ibid. 192^, p. 1 1. 

’’ Ibid. 1925, p 12 See also ibid 1942, p 12 ‘The heiiefioial effect's of the chmc are shown by 
the lowering of mfantile mortahty from 571 [sic] pci 1 000 m 1924 to 220 m 1931 ’ 

* The number of infant deaths was not S3 (as stated ibnl. 1923, p 24) but 112 (as stated ibid , 
p C), and the infant mortahty rate was not 317 but 427. (This collect rate was given in Medical 
lltpoit VJ2S, p 17, and in subsei^uent lepoits.) 
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Kegistration, and Mortality, but a brief summary will not be out of 
place. 

In his Report on the Blue Book for 1865 the Administrator, Colonel 
D *Aroy, said that the large excess of registered deaths over registered 
births speaks ‘very unfavourably for the salubrity of the Settlement 

If it was not for the constant mainland supply of immigrants to St. Mary’s, who, 
after long residence, become civibzed British subjects, the inhabitants of the Settle- 
ment would soon die outj in this particular we have profited by the adversity 
experienced by thn IT^ofE countries to the northern sea-board : the town is now full 
of lahouiers, and British Comho is richly cultivated by poor people, who have been 
tried in tiie furnace of misfortime ; naked and friendless, fiymg before the Mahom- 
Tinftdw.n sword, they have found a refuge in our tenitoiy.^ 

In his Report for 1888 the Administrator stated: 

Owing to the high rate of infant mortality and the carelessness of the negro in 
regard to sanitary precautions generally, there is no doubt that the population is 
not increasmg to any great extent . . . J 

A year later, after having expressed ‘the belief that the Registrar 
is too sanguine in his view of the excess of the birth-rate’,^ he 
said: 

The census taken in 1871 returned the population of the Settlements at 14,190, 
and in 1881 at 14,160, and I beheve these figures to show a fairly accurate represeu- 
tation of the actual state of things ; m other words, that the birth and death rate are 
nearly equal. In spite of the existence of polygamy it is a rare occurrence to fitid 
a large family. The present Kmg of Barra, who has had no lack of wives, and is now 
about 55 years of age, has but two children hving ; most of the others died in infancy, 
and this is a histoiy which is but too common in the Gambia.* 

When the census of 1891 showed a decrease in population this was 
attributed to emigration.^ 

In 1909 the registered births exceeded for the first time the registered 
deaths in the Colony, and this was duly noted in the Colonial Report for 
that year.’ But this was to remain quite an exception. The Medical 
Report for 1923 stated : 

Figures were given last year to show that only thrice m the last twenty-two years 
have births been more numerous than deaths, viz., 1909 by 10, 1910 by 10 and 1917 

^ Horton, after having ahovn that fiom January 1859 to September 1866, 812 births and 1,666 
deaths (977 male and 688 female) had been registered, said: ‘The total deaths here exceed the 
total births by 837 ; oi the total mortahty of the male inhabitants alone, from 1S59 to September 
3U, 1866, exceeded the total male and female births during the same period by 166. The inhahi- 
tants occupymg the unhealthy town of Bathurst are fast dymg out ; there is httle or no immigra- 
tion mto it. The population la barely 6,000, and at this i ate of mortality, w ith so small a register of 
births, withm fifty yeois from the present there will scarcely be found living m that area a single 
mdividual now among its mhahitants, nor even theu offsprmg yet unborn. They mil tdl dte out. 
Bo the local authonties leq^uire any more forcible argument for the necessity of ngid sanitary 
reforms? ithin eight years the deaths exceeded the births by 837. The inhabitants might tiuly 
say ** T1 e do not hie ; we die” ’ {Physical and Medical Climate, pp, 267-8). 

® State of Colonial Possessions 1S65, pp. 16-17 See also the statement ibid 1868, Part 11, p. 17 
(quoted p 376 above), and Colonial Possessions Reports 1880-2, p. 133. 

^ Report on Blue Book 1888, p. 11. * See p. 367 above. 

* Ibid. 1889, p 19. 

* See pp. 328-^ above; see alao Archei, pp. 85-6. 

^ See Colonial Reports. Gambia 1909, p 18. 
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by 73.^ It may not be pleasing, but it is plausible, to liken the life of Bathurst to 
that of a cancer which, unable to mamtain the vitality of its own cells, involves 
neighbourmg ones in the common disaster. Bathurst cannot maintain its own life 
Mid it only contmues its career by imported hves.‘ 

If the ratio of deaths to births were an adequate gauge of the vitality 
of the iohabitants of Bathurst, the situation would have been alarming 
all through, since it could still be said at the outbreak of the Second 
World War that only thrice in the last 22 years (in 1931, 1938, and 
1939) have births been more numerous than deaths. But it should be 
remembered that birth records are probably more incomplete than death 
records. 

As regards the Protectorate, the Administrator Dr. Gouldsbury, in hia 
report dated 22 June 1881, suggested that the population was ‘if not 
stationary, actually decreasing in numbers’ owing to infant mortality, 
polygamy, and wars.® 

A year later, pointing to the fact that the population in the Colony 
had not increased since 1871, he said: 

This curcumstauce is anything but encouragmg to those who look upon a rapidly 
increasing population os one of the most potent agents in the civilization and moral 
and social advancement of the native, and I fear the story told by the census of 
1881 as regards the Settlement would, m its broad outlines, be applicable to the 
greater portion of the surrounding temtones.'^ 

In the Colonial Report for 1895 the Governor said: 

The Mahommedan system of a plurality of wives, the custom of purchasing as 
wives girls from their parents, and the practice of prolonged suckling by mothers of 
infants, together with want of care, all tend to retard a very large annual increase 
in the population.^ 

In 1902 an increase was attributed to immigration. 

The population remamed stationar}% excepting, perhaps, m certain parts of the 
Protectorate where there has been a considerable influx of natives, who, having 
been attracted by the conditions of Bnti&h rule, liave crossed the frontier." 

In a report sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 26 July 
1930 the Acting Governor expressed a more favourable opinion. 

The bulk of the races forming the population of tlie Gambia are sufBciently vinle 
and their numbers ore definitely on the mcrease.^ 

But the results of the 1931 census did not support this view, and there 
is no conclusive evidence that the population of the Gambia has increased 
in the course of the last 25 years 

^ The large excebs of births over deaths computed for 1917 was due to an aiithmetioal error. 
It had been assumed for many years that deaths m 1017 numbered only 232 while they actually 
numbered 332. The correct fieore appears for the first time in Medical Report 1928, p. 17 

" Ibid. 1923, p. 13. 

" Coitespondence lelating to the Expedition to the Uppet Gambia, p 34. 

^ Colonial Possessions Repoits 1880-2, p. 133. 

° Colonial Repoits, Gambia 1895, p G 

® Had. 1902. p. 11. 

' Papeis lelating to the Health of yalive Populations, p. 141. 
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VI. Mortality oy Etjropbans^ 

In the nineteenth century there were many years in which mortaJity, 
owing to some epidemic, was excessive.^ 

1816. Of the fifty European soldiers who occupied St. Mary’s Island in 
April, eight ‘died during the first rains’.® 

1826. Of a contingent of 199 European soldiers who arrived in Bathurst 
in May just at the beginning of the rainy season, 160 had died by 21 
December.^ 

1826. A new draft of 200 soldiers arrived, again at the beginning of the 
rainy season. Deaths numbered 116 between 21 June and 21 December. 
Of the 123 survivors (out of a total of 399) 33 were permanently unfit for 
any further service.® 

1834. ‘Out of about 60 Europeans [in Bathurst] no less than ten or 
twelve have been carried to the house appointed for all living. ’® 

1837. Apparently more than one-half of the Europeans died of yellow 
fever.’ 

^ Fertility of European Tromen, while m the Gambia, is practically ml. According to the official 
leporta not a ungle birth occuned in 1912-38. For earlier tunes births have been reported 
occasionally (3 m 18(18, 1 m 1901, 1 m 1903, 1 m 1906, 1 m 1908, 2 in 1909, 1 in 1011, see State 
of Colonial Possessions 1868, Port II, p 20; Qoveinment Gazette 1001, 1906, 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912, 
Monthly Returns; Colonial Repot ts, Gambia 1905, p. 28). 

^ The folloiriag summary shall serve merely as on illustration. It is not based on a thorough 
perusal of the medical hteiature. 

* Fox, p. 261. * See Gray, p. 308. 

" See Gray, p. 309. In July 1827 it was decided that white troops could not be stationed m 
the Gambia and the sumvora weie withdrawn and replaced by African troops, see ibid. The 
high mortahty of the white soldiers m 1826-6 has, of course, attracted a great deal of attention, 
and has often been explained hy some such statement as that they were ‘ the greatest rascals under 
the sun, the ofiscourmgs of the army, and were drunk day and night, slcepmg in the dews and 
drinking new rum, old palm wine, or anythmg they could lay their hands upon’ and that the 
officers were ‘equally reckless and msuhoidmate’ (see, for example. Burton, vol. i, p. 168). But 
these were certainly only contnbutory factors, and Governor MaoDonneU probably came nearer 
the truth when he said m a report written m 1862. *I have . . . not been surpnaed to learn from 
the Second Report on Quarantine, that more than twenty-six years back, when 420 white soldiers 
w ere stationed here for a space of only nmeteen months, 279 died, of whom 234 fell viotuns to the 
fever of the chmate An entire regiment stationed m quarteis more mdifTerent than those which 
are now represented os inadequate, a regiment composed as the condemned corps m question was, 
of the w orst and most dissipated characters, and stationed literally in a swamp, which Bathurst 
then w as, might all hare perished m that space of time w ithout there being any more real grounds 
for surprise at such mortahty than there would be at death ptiRiimg fiom a draught of poison or 
a bullet’ (State of Colonial Possessions 1851, pp. 206-207) 

Letter fium Fox dated 10 Nov. 1834, Fox, Hibimy of the Wesleyam, Missions, p, 366. 

’’ The reports are somewhat contradictory. Fox (Aug /Sept 1837) relates (p 434) that yellow 
fever raged m Bathurst. ‘Not less than one-half of the Europeans then residmg at St. Maiy’s, 
were m a few short weeks numbered with the dead; exolusive of the naval officers and crews of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and of other Europeans and Amencans, of merohant-vessels, besides a num- 
ber of Mulattocs, and a great number of the natives . It was indeed a season never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it, or hved to survive its effects ’ Two medio&l officers, m a report 
dated July 1840, say that in St Mary's Island ‘the embankments frequently give way, thereby 
mundatmg the settlement, as was the case m 1837, when nearly all the Europeans and a great 
number of the native inhabitants died of [remittent] fever. It also occurred m 1838 and 1839, 
both of which jeani proved extiemely unhealthy’ (Report from the Committee on the West CoaH 
ofAft^ca, Part II, p 197 ; see also ibid , pp. 180, 222) Buiton (1862) says (vol. i, p. 169) that ‘m 
1S3 < and 1839 bihuus remittent deepened to yellow fever at Bathurst and Macarthy’s Taland.*, but 
suggests (p. 168) that not a single native was attacked by yellow fever. 
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1848. ‘Of seven [civilian] Europeans who remained on the [MacCarthy] 
island during the rainy season of 1848 six died, including the two medical 
officers. 

1859. After the yellow fever epidemic lasting from August to October 
only six or ten Europeans were left in Bathurst.^ Deaths were heavy also 
in MacCarthy Island.^ 

1866. ‘In August, 1866, a further epidemic of yellow fever visited the 
colony, and fourteen of the thirty Europeans resident at the time in 
Bathurst died. 

1872. An epidemic of yellow fever reduced the number of whites to 
twenty-six.® 

1878. ‘Out of a small European community, averaging between 60 and 
60 persons for the year, including the floatiug population of ships, 13 
persons died, of which number 10 died during the last quarter of the year. 

‘Of the resident European community, averaging 33 persons for the 
year, 7 died . . . . 

1900. Epidemic of yellow fever during June, July, and August. ‘The 
deaths amongst the European section of the community were 9, or at the 
rate of 140 per thousand. Of these six were due to yellow fever . . . . 

1911. Several outbreaks of yeUow fever. ‘Mine Europeans succumbed 
to this disease, of whom three were officials ; and five other Europeans, 
all non-officials, died from other causes, making a total of 14 deaths, 
compared with two in 1910. 

Very much has been written about the insalubrity of St. Maiy^s Island 
and MacCarthy Island for Europeans, and there cannot be the least doubt 
that the selection of these two places as practically the only places in the 

^ State of Colonial Possesnons 1849, p. 220. 

° ‘The new Governor [D’Arcj] landed to find himself m the midst of an outbreak of yellow 
fever, the first after an mteiral of t\\enty-two years It lasted from August to October, by whioh 
tune only ten Europeans uerc left lu the Colony' (Gray, p. 416). Governor D’Arcy himself, in a 
Dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 24 May 1860, said* ‘Here let me pause a moment, and 
bnng to youi Grace s mmd the position of the colony last September, with but six Europeans 
ahve; some of those convalescent ; one mihtary ofiicer fit for duty . . .’ {State of Colonial Poaaeaaiona 
1839, Part n, p. 11). Two years latei (25 Aug. 1862} he reported: ‘I account for the British mer- 
cantile houses not mcreasmg solely to the fact that the capitalists at home have not yet recovered 
from the shock the reputation of the place received m August 1859, when the Gambia was 
visited by so seiious an epidemic. Befoie the merchants had embarked on their usual summer 
vacation, saving by the trip the expense of home agency, and at the same tune renovating their 
health by the change, the epidemic overtook the travelleis, and many were cut off m their prime, 
when a few days would have removed them from the coast’ (ibid. 1861, Part II, p. 28). See also 
Burton, p. 149, and Archer, p. 60. 

' Governor D’Axoy m a Dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 24 July 1861, said : 'Previous 
to my visit to Macaithy’s Island I was inclined to recommend the abandonment of this station, 
owing to the sad mortahty last year of three nssistant surgeons m as many months, and m con- 
sequence of the alarmmg decrease m population . . {State of Colonial Posaeasioaa 1860, Part II, 
p. 31). See also Burton (1862), p 169. 'In 1860, the medicoes died off m rapidest succession, and 
the non-professionals, out of decency, followed smt.’ 

* Archer, p. 77. ^ See Cdlomal Poaaeaaiona Reporta 1874, Part I, p. 134. 

* Ibid. 1877-9, p. 218. 

’’ Colonial Reporta, Oambia 1900, p. 15. But according to the Monthly Returns in the Qovern- 
ment Gazette the European deaths m 1900 totalled 19. 

* Colonial Reporta, Gambia 1911, p. 17 For fiirther details see M^ical Repoit 1911, pp. 33-6; 
TTesf Afiica, Report on Certain Outbteaka of TeRow Fever in 1910 and 1911, pp. 18-22. 
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Gambia where Eiiropeans reside was unfortunate from the viewpoint of 
health. But some improvement has been made in the course of time. 

The earliest report on mortality in ‘normal’ years was apparently mad© 
by the Medical Officer, Dr. Kehoe, in 1860. Concerning the civilian popu- 
lation in Bathurst he says : 

The total nixtuber of Buropeaa deaths at Bathuist (not including the znihtary) 
durmg the five years mdiug December 1849 was 23. Of these, 12 occurred amongst 
sailors casually tiuding to the coast, leaving 11 as the total number of deaths 
amongst the resident European population The European residents amount on an 
average to 60 persons. The ratio of deaths, therefore, durmg this jieriod has been 
4-40 per cent. But on analyzmg these deaths it appears, that one was death firom 
extreme old age ; one was upwards of €0 years of age, and had been 40 years in the 
eolonj^ ; one was accidental death, found drowned ; one accidents death, taking an 
overdose of colchicum ; one small-pox, and one on infant; leavmg but five deaths 
which can be at all attributed to climatorial influence. Of these, three were cases of 
fever, all occurrmg m the first year of residence in persons who had not previously 
been in any tropical country. . . . 

The ratio of mortahty, though large, gives, I consider, a very inadequate idea of 
tlie injurious influence of the climate on Europeans. Few can reside for any length 
of time at the Gambia without their constitution being unpaired for life ; a consider- 
able number return to Europe when they find their health to be seriously affected. 
Even the great number of persona invalided home scarcely gives a full idea of the 
impairment of health.^ 

In hia report for 1861 Governor MaoDonneU stated: 

The unproved drainage of Bathurst, the gradual filling up of swampy and low 
sites by the accumulation of the materials that always follow increase of population 
and buildings, show that much may be done to improve the general sanitary con- 
dition of the town ; and I am happy to think that exertions made by myself to direct 
pubhc attention to this subject are bearing their fhiits, and will no doubt in a few 
years render this place as much healthier than it is even now, as it has already become 
healthier than it was twenty years ago.‘ 

No parallel . . . exists between the Bathurst of that day [1826-26] and of the 
present period.® 

Captain Hewett (1862) said, that MacCartby Island was ‘the most 
insalubrious spot in the most pestilential climate in the world and that 
‘the climate of Bathurst is undoubtedly more deadly and injurious to the 
European constitution than that of almost any other place in the world’. 

. . . still, unhealthy as the climate is now, it has much improved smce the swamp 
nearest the town has been reclaimed, previous to which, and when medical men did 
not so well understand the nature of the fevers, the average duration of human life 
was three montlis ; but, if the year in which 1 was there may be taken as a criterion, 
it is now five years, — ten out of fifty white people having died in one month.® 

In 1889 Administrator Carter expressed the following opinion ‘based 
upon nearly 14 years experience gained in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
and the Gambia’ : 

Taken as a whole, the climate of the Gambia is decidedly superior to that of any 
other British Settlement in West Afnca, though at certain aftaanna intermittent and 

» AState of Colonial Posseaaiom 1849, p. 220. ® Ibid. 1831, Part I, p. 206. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 4 Hewett, p. 274. 

Ibid^, pp, 284-5 He probably meant to say ‘ten out of fifty white people having died in 
one year . He reached the conclusion that Bathurst 'must ever remain what it now is — the white 
man's grave* (ibid., p. 286). 
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remittent fevers are very prevalent, few Europeans escaping an attack of one or 
other of these forms between the months of July and Ootoher.^ 

A year later, however, referring to native mortality from August to 
October, he said: 

If the death-rate is so high amongst the native population, the effect of such a 
climate on the European constitution may readily be imagmed. It is fortunate that 
a radical change takes place m December, otherwise few would rally from the extreme 
depression of the vital forces whicli occurs to the strongest, after an eiiperience of 
these months.* 

In 1897 Administrator Llewelyn stated: 

The unhealthmess of Bathurst, owmg to its low-lymg position, durmg the ramy 
season, July to October, is well known. Durmg those four months the climate is, 
perhaps, the most trying on the west coast of Africa, and in the dry season the great 
diurnal venations in temperature are equally trying to some constitutions * 

In the following year he reported: 

I may here also remark that the yeax 1897 was, I believe, the first on record in 
which no death occurred amongst the European population . . . ‘ 

In the next year he said: 

I believe the climate in Bathurst between July and October is as bad as the worst 
season on any port of the West Coast, but, fortunately, few Europeans are then here. 
During the remamder of the year it is fairly healthy, but it is necessary always to he 
careful and remember you are on the West Coast of Aiiica.* 

The Colonial Reports for 1902 and 1903 said: 

The climate of the Gambia is admittedly the best on the British West African 
Coast, and for some eight months m the year — ^November to May, known as the dry 
season — is really pleasant. In other months, durmg the rams, it is, however, prob- 
ably as unhealthy as other places on the coast. Durmg this period the atmosphere 
is hot, damp, and depressing.* 

There is no doubt that the climate of the Gambia, for at any rate six months of 
the year, is less unpleasant than that of other parts of the West African ooaat. Much 
cannot be said m favour of the remammg portion of the year.^ 

Housing conditions are unsatisfactory. 

In many instances European quarters are most unsatisfactory especially as regards 
situation. Many of these are rat and bat infested, due to the old type of huilding 
and unoccupied ground floor rooms.* 

Moiiiality figures for Europeans are summarized in Table 16. In order 
rightly to appraise mortality it must be borne in mind that manyEuropeans 
are absent finm the Colony in the sickly season. Reports about the 
proportion of the Europeans who leave the country vary. 

1868. . . it IS no wonder that the merchants, on the approach of the ramy season, 
escape for their lives to Europe, leaving their clerks to feed on the deadly miasma * 

1891. about half of these [permanent European residents] are absent m Europe 

eveiy’ year durmg the rainy season . . . 

^ RepoitonBlueBool ISSS.'p 19. ^ Ibid l££9,p.l9. ^ ColoaialBepotts, Gambia 18!/6,'p 6. 

* Ibid lS9i, p 4. But see "Repoit on Blue Book 1872’ (Colonial Posaeseions Rtpoits 1875, Part 
I, p. 02 ) ‘ No mortality occurred among the white residents. ’ 

° Colonial Meporta, Gambia 1898, pp. 12-13 “ Ibid. 1902, p 13. 

’ Ibid 1903, p, 32. See also, foi (.xatnple, ibul. 1U04, p 3.3; 1905, p 20; 1906, pp 21, 24. 

* Medical Repott 1935, p. IG. ° Dr. Hurton, Il'eAt Afncan Countnea, pp. 240-1. 

Colonial Reporta, Gambia 1891, p. 3, 
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Table 16. European Deaths in the Gambia 1878—1939^ 


Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1859 

14 



1901 

4 

1916 


1929 

1 

1860 

6 

■i: 

5 

1902 

2 

1916 


1930 

2 

1861 

6 

1889 

2 

1903 

2 

1917 


1931 

1 

1862 

4 

1890 

4 

1904 


1918 

6 

1932 

1 

1863 

8 


4 

1905 


1919 

2 

1933 

1 

1864 

3 

1892 

2 

1906 



1 

1934 

4 

1865 

5 

1893 

3 

1907 


1921 

2 

1935 

— 

1860® 

20 

1894 

5 

1908 

4* 

1922 

1 

1936 

— 

1878 

13® 

1895 

2 

1909 

2* 


4 

1937 

6 

1879 

1 

1896 

4 

1910 

2® 

1924 

3 

1938 

14® 

ISSO 

2 

1807 


1911 

14 

1925 

5 

1939 

3 

1882 

3 

1898 


1912 

3 

1926 

3 



1883 

9 

1899 


1913 

2 

1927 

5 



1884 

5 

1900 

19 

1914 

1 

1928 

5 




1 See Horton, Physical and MediaA Climate, pp. 260-4; Colonial Possessions Reports 1877-9, 
p 218, 1879, p 205, 1879-80, p 216, 1882-4, p. 186; Report on Blue Book 1884, pp. 14-15, 1887, 
p 0, 1888, p 13, 1880, p 17, Colonial Bepoita, Gambia 1890, p 6, 1891, p. 6, 1893, p. 6, 1896, p. 5, 
1897, p. 4. 1898, p 12, 1901, p. 17, 1902, p. 12, 1903, pp. 26-0, 1904, p. 24, 1905, pp. 23-4, 1907, p. 17 ; 
Ooietnment Gazette 1892, 1894-5, 1000, 1906-7, Monthly Returns; Medical ^port 1919, pp. 7, 9, 
1920, pp. 2-3, 1921, pp. 4, 0, 1922, p. 17, 1923, pp. 6-7, 1924, pp. 7-8, 1925, p. 7, 1926, pp. 9, 21, 
1927, p. 21, 1928, p. 21, 1929, pp. 10, 21, 1930, p. 22, J9J1, p. 16, 1932, pp 8, 14, 1933, p. 6, 2934, 
p. 7, 1935, pp. 11-12, 1936, p. 10, 2937', p. 10, 1938, pp 9-10, 2939, pp. 3-4. Ho European Qovem* 
ment official died in 1897, 1903-6, 1908, 1910, 1912, 1914^19, 1921, 1022, 1026-9, 1932-3, 1935-9; 
one died m 1907, 1909, 1913, 1920, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1930, and 1931 ; two died m 1901 and 1934; 
three died m 1011. ‘ JPxom. 1 Jan. to 12 Oot. 

* Including 6 deaths fiom ships. * Including 1 from ships. ' Erom ships. 

* Including 12 deaths of non-residents as the result of on aeroplane acoident. 

1808. The xamy and unhealthy season, for Europeans lasts for four months, July 
to October, but as business is then at a standstill, nearly all the Europeans leave 
the Colony for Europe, and this sensible arrangement reduces the mortality rate 
considerably.^ 

1903. July to October is regarded as the unhealthy season. All business is then 
more or less at a stand-still and as many Europeans as possible, both official and 
mercantile, leave the Colony for a change, to Europe.^ 

1905. . . . during the ramy season — July to October — ^this number [European 
population] is reduced by quite half owing to officicds, merchants and others pro- 
ceeding to Europe * 

1906. Some 100 Europeans are employed as clerks both m Bathurst and up the 
river for about seven months, and, as a rule, their health is fair, but quite three- 
fourths of them go home for the ramy season, and all of those that remam out are 
withdrawn to Bathurst by the second week m June.^ 

1907. More than half of the European commumty consisting of officials, mer- 
chants, and their a'^sistants, leave the Colony dunng the ramy season — July to 
November.® 

1908. Durmg the ramy season, July-November, the leadmg mercantile agents 
and almost all their clerks leave the Colony . . . .® 

Since in the nineteenth century the number of Europeans, including 
those temporarily absent, seldom exceeded 50, mortality in most years was 
very high. But it has been much lower since 1911. 

^ Colonial Reports, Gambia 1898, p. 12. * Ibid 1903, p. 32. ® Ibid. 1905, p. 24. 

* Ibid. 1906, p 24 ® Ibid 1907, p 25. See also ibid , p. 17. 

* Ibid. 1908, p 31 See also Medical Report 1913, p. 7. 



















CHAPTER IV 


GOLD COAST AND TOGOLAND^ 

I. ObNSUS-TAKIN'G 

Ceitso'SES (or at least counts) were taken in 1891 and thereafter every 
ten years up to 1931. ‘At the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 legislation 
had not been considered politic’,^ but on the occasion of the 1911 census 
‘it was thought that the time had arrived when legal powers should be 
given to ofhcers concerned with the Census and a legal duty to supply 
information should be imposed on the public * Thus, enabling Ordinances 
ad hoc were enacted for the censuses of 1911^ and 1921.'^ But in 1930 ‘it 
was considered that from now on a definite ordinance should be placed 
among the Statutes of the Colony and with this end in view Ordinance 
No. 21 of 1930* was passed’.^ The text of this Ordinance was very similar 
to the Ordinances of 1911 and 1921. It read as follows: 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Census Ordinance, 1030. 

2. The Governor m Council may from time to time as he may think fit by Order 
direct a census to be taken of the inhabitants and livestock of the Colony or any part 
thereof specified m such Order. 

3. (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor to appoint a census officer, who, subject 
to the control of the Governor, diall have the general superviaion and management 
of the census, and shedl appomt a sufficient number of persons duly qualified to act 
as enumerators for taking the census and also any other officers necessary for the 
purpose of carrying this Ordinance into effect. 

(2) Notice of the appomtment of such enumerators and any other officers shall 
be published in the Gazette. 

^ la An Economte Survey of the Colonial Em^Ue, as m most other British ofSoial puhlioations, 
‘the Gold Coast’ comprises the Gold Coast Colony, its dependenoies Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland under Bntish Mandate, hi this volume tho term Gold Coast covers the 
Gold Coast Colony (caked for brevity sake the Colony), Ashanti, and the Northern Teriitoiies, 
but not Togoland. 

^ In 1891 it \iaa ‘decided that it was unnecessaiy and mexpedient to pass an Ordinance for the 
purposes of the Census as had been done at Sierra Leone’ {Gensua Repoit 1891, p. 7). ‘The reasons 
may be summarised thus* — ^that it was anticipated that m the peculiar mode of oompotation 
which would he adopted m the mtenor towns and villages, it would be difficult to enforce such an 
Ordmance generally and (2dly) that it was mexpedient to press an Ordmance with a penal opera> 
tion which would most probably exmte fear and opposition amongst the majonty of the natives 
who laboured under the misapprehension that the ultenor object arnved at by the Government 
was the imposition of a Poll Tax’ (ibid , p. 40). 

^ Census Bepoit 1911, p. 1. 

*■ No. 1 of 1011 (28 Jan.), reproduced ibid , p. 11. 

The census of 4 Apr. 1921 was authorized m the Colony by Ordmance No 23 of 1920 (1 Sejit.) 
which was almost identical with Ordinance No. 1 of 1911 It was apphed to Ashanti by Ordmance 
No. 13 of 1920 and to the Northern Temtonea by Ordinance No. 0 of 1920 (19 Sept.). (These 
three Ordmances are reprmted m Census Report 1921, pp. 18-20.) The necessoiy powers to 
extend the census to Togoland were taken under Proclamation No. 24 of 1921 (15 Sept., Gold 
Coast, Qovernment Oasette, 24 Sept. 1921, pp. 1247-8). 

* ‘An Oidinance to make provision for taking a Census of the inhabitants and livestock of the 
Colony as and when required' (19 Deo. 1930), Gold Coast Gazette, 27 Dec. 1930, pp. 2214-15; 
reprmted m The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, pp. 127-8. However, this Ordinance, possibly by mistake, 
was not included m The Laws of the Chid Coast in Fuice 1936. 

^ The Gold Coast, 1931, vol i, p. 127. 
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4. The census officer shall cause to be prepared and printed, for the \is6 of the 
pcreionu to be employed m taking a census, such forms and instructions as he may 
deem necessary, and in particular schedules to be ffiled up with such details as the 
Governor may consider neee&sary m order to msiure, as far as possible, the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the census returns. 

a. The mumerators and other perfions employed under this Ordmauce shall have 
authority to ask all persons all such qu^tions as may be necessary for obtaining 
any of the particulai's required by this Ordinance, and every person refusmg to 
answer, or knowingly givmg a false answer to any such question shall for every 
such refusal or false answer be liable to a fine not exceedmg five pounds. 

0. Every person who — 

(a) without lawful excuse refuses or neglects to fill m any schedule of details as 
and when he may be required by the census officer or any officer acting on his 
behalf so to do ; or 

(b) fills in any such schedule with details which he knows to be false ; 
shall be liable to a fine not exceedmg five pounds. 

7. Upon the completion of any census the census officer shaJl cause an abstract 
of the itftimis to be furnished to the Governor. 

Similar Ordinances, Ashanti No. 9 of 1930,^ Northern Territories No. 5 
of 1930,® and British Sphere of Togoland No. 4 of 1930,® were enacted to 
ajiply mutatis mutandis to these Dependencies.^ 

In accordance with sections 2 and 3 of these Ordinances a Government 
Notice to the effect that a census would be taken was issued on 23Pebniary 
1931,® couched in the following terms: 

A cenriiis of the Colony, Ashanti, Northern Territories and Togoland imder British 
Man<lat«>, vndl be taken on Simday the 26th Apnl, 1931. Each occupier, or head of 
a house, will be required to fumisli a I'etimi of all people who slept in his or her house 
or premises on that night 

2. Similar arrangements will be made by the Census Officers os m 1921 and the 
forms on which the Census will be taken ore as follows : — 

Form ‘A* for villages and small towns (Africans only) 

Form ‘B’ for certain selected large towns (Africans only) 

Form 'C' for all non-Africans 

Form 'D’ for collecting data as to Rehgions 

Form ‘E’ for inhabited houses, 

3. Foodstuffs. — District Census Officers will take a census as to the prices of the 
prmcipal native foodstuffe on Census day, viz., 26th April. 

4. Captain A. W. Norris has been appomted Census Officer, with office at Accra 
(P.O. Box 560), and furtlier mfoimation may be obtamed from hun, or from any 
District Census Officer.® 

Form ‘A’ asked for the folloT^ung data for ‘every person, whether a 
stranger or a native of the tovTi or village, who slept in the town or village 
on the night of census taking’ * 

I. Tribe or State. 

II. Place of Origin- African of Gold Coast or Alien African, 
m. Sex and Age (whether under 15, 16-46, or 46 and over). 

^ (fold Coast Gazette, 27 Dec 1930, pp. 2224-5 
Ibid . pp. 2227-8. 

•» Ibid., pp. 2231-2. 

* These three Ordinances were likewise enacted on 19 Dec 1930 

= Gold Coast Gazette, 7 Mar 1931, p 383; reprinted in The Gold Coast, 1931, vol i, p. 128. 

® The forms aie reproduced ibid , pp. 126-0, 129-38 
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IV. Education in or over Standard IV. 

V. Iniinnities: Lepers, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Mentally deranged. 

Form asked for the same data as Form ‘A’ and in addition for 
the name ; the specific age of children (up to 1 year old, age to be stated 
in months; between 1 and 5 years; 6-15 years); the occupation; and 
the industry. 

Form ‘0’ (for non-A&icans) asked for the name; relationship to head 
of household ; religion ; sex ; marital condition ; age ; race ; birthplace ; 
nationality ; occupation ; industry ; whether able to read, write ; whether 
able to speak English; if suffering &om serious infirmity, nature of 
infirmity. 

Form 'D’ was intended for the use of the various missions only, which 
had been asked, in order to obtain greater accuracy, to fill in the details 
called for. These were for each town or village : Children baptized ; Adult 
fiill members; Adults under Instruction; Total. 

Form asked for each mhabited house or compound: Name of 
Occupier ; Type of Building. 

The Chief Census Officer, 1931, says: ‘In each census report a greater 
degree of accuracy has been claimed for the accompanying statistics than 
for previous figures. The present is no exception.’® I shall try to show 
briefly the actual position at the various censuses. 

1891. No census was taken; only a count was made. The returns were 
compiled in a large measure by the Native Kings who received from the 
Governor the following letter dated 22 December 1890:® 

King, 

The Queen has expressed a wish to know how many subjects she has in the Gold 
Coast Protectorate, and has instructed you to obtain this information for her and 
send it to the District Commissioner. 

2 I ask you, therefore, to number the people of all the towns and vdlages in 
your country, and when you have done this to let the District Commissioner of 
know how many males and how many females you have in your 

country. 

3. I understand the way you count your people is to divide each town or village 
into compames, which are again sub-divided into families. The heads of families 
are then directed to drop mto a calabash, or similar article provided for the purpose, 
a gram of com or a cowrie, accordmg to the number of their people — and tlmt these 
calabashes are then collected and the contents coimted. You will, therefore, I know, 
have no difficulty in doing what I ask you. 

4. I wish you to clearly imderstand that I am not asking 3 mu to do this m order to 
tax your people, or for any purpose but your good. The Government m requiring 
this information has no mtention to tax you or interfere with your country, 
and I only want the information to give to the Queen. As a loyal King you will, 
I am sure, help me. You will see that it is for your advantage that I ^ould know 
how many people belong to your coimtry m tlie same way that a shepherd counts 
his sheep to know how many look to him for protection and core. 

5. In those of your towns where you have Hausas living, you must not forget to 
mclude them m the numbers. 

^ This form was used for the uiban population comprising 377,073 of the 2,866,715 African 
counted m the Gold Coast, and 6,396 of the 293,671 Africans counted in Togoland. 

‘ Tie Gold Coast, 1931, toI. i, p. 123. 

’ Census Report 2891, pp 37-8. 
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6 In order that you may he able to say how many males and how many females 
you have, I wish you to give mstruetions that when the numbering talces place 
different articles are to be used for each sex — ^tliat is to say, Indian Com for malag ^ 
and Cowries or Kernels for females. 

I am, King, 

Your good Friend, 

W. Bbamdi'obd Gbifftch, 

Governor. 

It seems that almost only in the sixteen principal tovras Tpith a total 
population of about 70,000 was a count made by enumerators in the 
employ of the Administration. In these towns the population was to be 
subdivided into male adults, female adults, male children, and female 
children, into Whites, Mulattoes, and Blacks, into Christians, Mahom- 
medans, and Pagans, and into occupations (8 groups)^ while for the rest 
of the country merely the total number of males and of females was 
ascertained.^ 

The Secretary of the Census Committee (Assistant Colonial Surgeon) 
reported: 

It soon became evident to the Committee that the accuracy of the Census Betums 
would be problematical, if not impossible, for, m addition to the absence of any 
Census records or reliable data for them guidance, the following difficulties presented 
themsolves; — 

(i) The great dread of the native population of all Census enumerations, founded 
on the belief— the outcome of expenence when not under British rule — ^that 
all such enumerations were but the harbingers of taxation in some form or 
other. 

(ii) The poverty of the materials at the di^osal of the Committee for the collec- 
tion of such data as could be obtomed, and the physical difficulties to be met 
in collecting the neoessary information, arising from the absence of convement 
means of travellmg and the scattered situations of the towns, villages and 
hamlets in the several Districts. 

(ui) The large numbers of xnBchanics end labourers which were being drafted 
from the Colony during the time of the Census operations — a drainage which 
had been going on for some time before also to supply tlie labour markets of 
the Oil Bivers, the Niger Protectorate, the Cameroons, Fernando Po, and, 
greatest of all, the Congo Free State. 

In order to adapt itself to the peculiar circumstances of the Colony — and it cannot 
for a moment be demed that the circumstances of this Colony, so far os Census 
puiposes ore concerned, are pecuLar — ^the Committee found it necessary to extend 
the period for taking the Census from one day, Apnl 5th, to six days, April 13th to 
13th. Aa a matter of fact, m one case, Axim, the Census was tflicen before the penod 
stared, and in some other cases, a very long time after, e.gr.. Cape Coast, Elmina, 
Saltpond ^ 

Tlie total estimated population accordmg to the Betums received, is 768,882 
fur the whole Colony, exclusive of Quahoo and Krepi, viz.. 357,684 males and 
409,611 females, 1,787 unclassified. But it must be apparent to any one with a 
knowledge of the Coimtrj' that these figures do not accurately represent the popula- 
tion, and the maccuracy is especially great as regards the mtenor parts of the Colony. 
Most, if not all, of the people of the mterior are engaged m fn.Tmirig and other agri- 
cultUTdl pursuits, and spend most of their time during the day on their farms, where 
a rude hut shelters them from tlie heat of tho mid-day sun, and they return to their 

^ bee Form ft, icpimted in C'eiibUd Itcjmit ISUl, jj. 133 
'■ 8c« Foim A, lepimted ibid , p 38 ® Ibid., p. 8. 
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homes at night. This applies especially to the female portion of the commvinity and 
the children, Axim, Ao\dn, Wosaaw, Yankumasi and Denkera. Consequently 
it was very difficult for the paid enumerators to get at these people, and the E.etums 
supplied by the Native Chiefs are all more or less influenced by that dread of taxation 
al^dy referred to. 

This inaccuracy is not equal m all the Census Districts, however, and in the case 
of most of the prmoipal towns along the httoral, m the Aquapim, Krobo, Osudoku, 
and Aquamu sections of the Yolta Census District ; in the Accra section of the Accra 
Census District; and in the Wumeba and Saltpond Census Districts, the Returns 
may be regarded, for all practical purposes, as fairly accurate. As regards Rwitta, 
the Returns must be regarded as maccurate. due to the Political complications in 
the District at the tune. 

I would propose to make the following additions to the populations of the Census 
Districts to get a more approximately accurate account, viz. * — . . . 206,000, makmg 
a total of 973,882, to which I would add 500,000 for the unestimated Districts of 
British Krepi and Kwahu, making a grand total of 1,473,882 inhabitants for the 
Colony and Protectorate, or approximately millions.^ 

The total of 1,473,882 was obtained as follows:^ 



Accra 

Ada 

A vim 

Cape 

Coast 

Kwitta 

Pram- 

pram 

SaU 

Pond 

Returns 

91,612 

46,869 


87,873 

36,230 

10,908 

138,828 

Additions , 

30,000 

10,000 1 


40,000 


5,000 


Total 

121,612 

56,869 * 


127,873 

46,230 

15,908 

148,828 



Se- 

kitndi 

Was- 

saw 

Volta 

Wmm- 

bah 

Ata- 

bubu 

Krepi, 

Kwahu 

Total 

Returns 
Additions . 

29,863 

6,000 

73,683 

50,000 



4,374 

600,000 

768,882 

706,000 

Total 





4,374 

600,000 

1,473,882 


The Secretary of the Census Committee was, no doubt, right in distrust- 
ing the accuracy of the returns from most districts, but since many figures 
were evidently obtained by guessing®, overstatements were probably on 
the whole about as firequent as understatements, and his scheme of making 
huge additions to the figures even of those Districts where he regarded 
the returns, for all practical purposes, as fairly accurate was certainly 
wrong. As regards Kwahu (Quahoo) and Ehrepi, he raised the total of 
480,000 given in the preceding Blue Books* to 600,000, but both guesses 
were wide of the mark. 

It would seem from the [1901] figures, that the addition of 500,000 proposed by 
the Census Committee of 1891 for the unestimated districts of Kwahu and British 
Krepi, was excessive, being almost 400,000 more than the numbers returned for 
1901.S 

^ Ibid , p 9. ® 8ee ibid , pp. 9, 41. 

‘ The population, for example, of the town uf Sefwbi Whyansu was returned as 11,000 males 
and 22,000 females, see ibid., p 90 

^ See Gold Coast Colony, Blua Booh 1887 R, p 1 , 1888 E, p 1 ; 1889 R, p. 1. 

■’ f'fmns Repoit 1901, p, 6. The 1911 oensns returns showed the population of these two Dis- 
tricts to be 58,525, see ibid. 1911, p. 7 The Blue Books 1887-9 had given for Kwahu 30,000 
and fur Ivrepi 450,000. 
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The cost of tlie count was £231. 13s. or 6s. per each 1,000 inhabitants. 
This money was probably spent exclusively for the remuneration of the 
enumerators in the employ of the Administration. 

1901. The methods of counting the population were in 1901 practioaDy 
the same as in 1891. The Kings were again asked as in 1891 to return the 
number of inhabitants by sex.® The forms used by the enumerators in 
the employ of the Administration were more primitive than at the earlier 
count and ashed merely for a distinction between males and females; 
Whites, Mulattoes, and Blacks ; and occupations (7 groups).® But it is 
doubtful whether even these scanty details were obtained In any case, 
nnbke the report for 1891, the report for 1901 shows hardly more than the 
number of males and of females.^ 

While the enumeration area in 1891 comprised only the Colony, exclud- 
ing the Districts of British Krepi and Kwahu, it covered in 1901 (on 
principle) the whole Colony, Ashanti (annexed in 1901), and the Northern 
Territories (as constituted in 1901). 

The Census Committee reported: 

It was found to be impossible to take the Census on the day suggested by the 
Rig^t Honourable the Secretary of State, and, m order that the enumeration of 
the people in the vanous districts might be simultaneous throughout the Colony, 
It was deemed advisable to postpone the day for the Census-takmg until June the 

The total population of the Colony, including Aslianti and the Northern Terri* 
tones, IS, according to the returns received, 1,338,433 ; but the Committee were of 
opinion that these returns m many instances, were unreliable. Particular towns, 
well known to members of the Committee, were found to be either over-, or under- 
estimated, in most cases the latter. That there should be maccuracies will not 
appear remarkable, when the difficulties of collectmg the necessary information are 
recognised. There is the native repugnance to any census enumeration, due partly 
to suxierstition and partly to a fear of taxation. Again there is the absence of experi- 
enced enumerators; Commissioners in charge of a wide district with a small staff 
at their disposal and few facilities for rapid travelling have been compelled to accept 
the returns of the Local Chief, or of illiterate Policemen for the scattered villages 
under their control. Another difficulty ih the fact that there is often great divergence 
between the Political and Tj*ibal divisions of the Colony. Alany villages refused to 
send Census returns to the District CommissioneT, on the groimd that their Kmg 
resided m anotlier District On the other liand some kmgs sent m returns of the 
number of their subjects, gathered not merely from their own but also from adjoining 
districts. Moreover in places where farmmg is general, it sometimes occurred that 
a considerable portion of the population — women and children specially — ^were at 
work on their plantations many miles away from their villages and out of reach of 
the enumerators 

In view of the^e considerations, the Comnoittee, followmg the precedent set by 
the Census Committee of 1891, decided that a more correct estimate of the popula- 
tion m certam of the census districts would be obtained by making the followmg 
additions, viz; — . . 

^ See Cenaua Report 1891, p. 41. 

® See Form A, repnnted in Geneus Sepoit 1901, p 64 

^ See Form B, repnnted ibid., p. 65 

* The only additional tnformation ib the total number of Europeans in each District of the 
Colony (but not in Aabanti or the Northern Temtoriee) and data on occupation for ten towns. 
See ibid., pp. 7-8. 

“Ibid., p 3. « Ibid., pp. 4^6. 
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These additions worked out as follows:^ 



! 

Accra j 

1 

Adda 1 

1 ! 

.4 eim • 

Cape 

Cootit 



Pram- 

pram 

Returns . ' 

143,141 

! 46.487 1 


100,282 

11,725 

174,224 

13,404 

Addition 

j 10,000 


1 15,000 

30,000 

5,000 

— 


Total 1 

153,141 

56,487 

1 33,130 

130,282 

16,725 

174,224 




Salt- 

pond 

Sehon- 

di 

Volta 

Rtvet 

TT"a«- 

aaw 

Wm- 

neha 

Total 

Returns . 
Addition 

57,820 

30,000 

22,600 

3,000 

163,997 

10,000 

80,603 

20,000 

62,937 

10,000 

895,350 

148,000 

Total 

87,820 

25,600 

173,997 

100,603 

72,937 

1,043,350 


The Census Committee stated furthermore: 

The great development of the Mwvmg industry and the construction of tha 
Sekondi-Tarkwa Railway since the last Census has naturally largely increased the 
number of White men m the Colony. 

The Committee have endeavomnd to get as accurate a return os possible of the 
number of Wliite men, and to classify their nationahties and professions. 

From some districts the returns appear to be very accurate, but from others they 
are not so satisfactory. 

As no record has been kept at the different ports of entry, of the number of White 
men landmg m the Colony, it has been fotmd impossible to check these returns. 

In the case of the Railway and of the leadmg Gold Mmes, accurate returns have 
been supplied. But there must be many men not belonging to any known company, 
who have escaped the notice of the Enumerator.^ 

The Cape Coast District has a population numbermg 100,282 and an increase of 
12,409 on the last Census. The District Commissioner, however, thinks that the 
population IS really far greater, Owmg to lUness m one case and heavy rains in 
another the enumemtors were unable to complete the Denkera portion of the district ; 
but they made rough estimates of the villages they were unable to visit. 

The District Commissioner is of the opimon that, m the Denkera district alone, 
if 20,000 were added to the numbers given by the enumerator the result would still 
be under the correct figure. In a district like Cape Coast where so many earners ore 
employed it is particularly difficult to amve at a correct estimate of the population. 

It IS almost impossible to believe that the returns from Saltpond and Axim can be 
correct. Tlie former shows a decrease of 80,998 and the latter a decrease of 21,740. 
The mines may have drawn many workmen from these districts mto others, but that 
would hardly accoimt for so remarkable a decrease. I am molined to think that 
though doubtless the returns of 1901 are considerably under the true figure, yet the 
population of Saltpond and Axim was not nearly as large as stated in 1891.’ 

The Census Committee refers only quite incidentally to the enumeration 
in Ashanti and the Northern Territories, and it seems that a count was 
actually made only in small sections of these Dependencies. For most 
Districts of Ashanti the population is given in thousands^ and ‘it was 
reported that the only returns that are of any use as a census return are 

^ See ibid., pp. 5, 19. ® Ibid , p. 6. 

’ Ibid , pp 6-6. The population ascertained m 1891 m Saltpond District was 138,828 and in 
Axim District 39,870 The Secretary of the 1891 Census Committee had proposed to add 10,000 
in Saltpond and 15,000 m Avim 'to get a more appioxuuatcly accurate account’ < 

* This was also tiue, as m 1891, foi some areas of the Colony. 
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those of British Gaman and Wenohi*.^ The inhabitants of these two 
Districts numbered only 13,890 and 8,488® and comprised only about 
7 per cent, of the population of Ashanti. As regards the Northern Terri- 
tories, the Census Report gave as total population 107,432 (55,098 males, 
52,334 females).® But the Chief Commissioner reported in 1902: 

A census was taken of this hinterland last year with fairly satisfactory results, 
especially when one considers the very short time these territories have been under 
our rule ; the total counted adult population amounted to 107,964, there being 2,000 
more males than females. 

In order to get a more approximately accurate account 104,000 was added to the 
above numbers as a considerable portion of the country was not counted. Only the 
adult population has been included in these figures ; it was suggested, therefore, that 
60 per cent should bo added for children, viz., 106,000, so that the estimated total 
population of tlie Northern Territories amounts to 317,964.^ 

It is with great satisfaction I am able to report that m the districts of Mamprusi, 
Dagomba, Gonja, Kmtampo, Bole, Wa, and Grunidii, the ohiefs gave every assistance, 
and reoidilj' accepted my assurance that the countmg had nothing to do with the 
brmgmg in of a tax or making additional calls upon them for firee labour. 

In Dagarti the enumerators were received m many places with considerable 
suspicion; wlienever this took place the countmg was not proceeded with. Tha 
Fra -Fra district I did not attempt, as it would not have been safe to send anyone 
to count them without on escort, which would have defeated its own object.^ 

The Census Committee evidently thought that the figure of 107,432 
given in their report included children and covered the total area of the 
Northern Territories, but it evidently comprised only adults ; and the 1911 
census report says: *lt was found, on examination, that the estimated 
population of certain Districts had been omitted from that report.’® 

The cost of the count (remuneration of enumerators) was £254. 6«. 
or 3«. lOd. per 1,000 inhabitants. Even considering that only £21. 17s. Od. 
of this money was spent in the Northern Territories and nothing in 
Ashanti, it appears that the expenditure in the Colony was lower than in 
1891, but the returns furnished by the enumerators were also much poorer. 

1911. A census was taken of aU Whites and Indians, and of the A&icans 
in thirty-two towns and villages of the Colony. All other Africans in the 
Colony and those in Ashanti and the Northern Territories were merely 
counted, but more details were ascertained than on former occasions. The 
total population of each town or village was to be shown by sex and age 
(5 years and under, 6 to 16, 16 to 45, 46 and over), by tribe or race, and by 
religion.® In the towiis and villages where a census was taken additional 

^ Census Eepoit 1911, p. 25 Colonial JRepoils, Gold Coait 1902, p. 46, said that the retuma 
from Abhanti veie 'very mcomplete’. 

ijee Census Bepoit 1901, p 66. Census Repoit 1911, p. 25, saya. ‘The totals for these Districts 
\ieie 6,945 ami 4,244 rebpectirely aa against 14,369 and 5,168 at the recent census ' (1 am sure I do 
not knov why the 1901 figures weie halved). 

* See Census Repoit 1901, p. 56. 

* Colonial Repmta, Gold Coast 1906, p. 34, said. *A discrepancy m the figmes placed before the 
Committee 'was diauovered m 1906, from which it is apparent that the population of the Northern 
Tenituriea has been understated bj’ 210,632.’ This undei statement, as shown above, was 
pomted out by the Chief Commissioner alroady in 1002. 

“ Colonial Reports, Noillieia Ten itoriea of the Gold Coast 1901, p. 11. 

® Census Rejmit 1911, p 49 ’ See Census Report 1901, p. 52 

" See Form A, reprmted m Census Repoit 1911, p. 16. 
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information was obtained concerning occupation, education, and infirmi- 
ties.^ In most of these places the census was apparently taken by paid 
enumerators in the employ of the Administration, but ‘in certain large 
towns and notably at Accra the enumeration of the population was carried 
out successfully and without finction by the Chiefs and Elders of the 
Quarters and ^mpanies’.^ The Chiefs and Headmen were in charge of 
the enumeration also in the rest of the Colony and were expected to have 
‘the voluntary assistance of educated natives, of the representatives of 
kliBsions and of Trading Firms, residing or working in the village*.^ 

In Ashanti and the Northern Territories considerations of expenditure and 
different social conditions to a great extent rendered inapphcable the procedure 
followed in the Colony. The Chiefs are with very few exceptions illiterate, Missions 
and Trading Firms are not widely established, and there are few educated natives 
whose assistance is available. The Census therefore in the Dependencies had to be 
taken under the personal supervision and often by the personal eSorts of the Com- 
missioners and their Staff, and this entailed upon them a heavy burden of work and 
responsibility in addition to their other dutiesA 

The census report gives the following additional details about the taking 
of the census : 

The Census night for the Colony and its Dependencies was the night of Sunday, 
April 2nd. In the towns and in most of the large villages this date was strictly 
observed, but in the outlying portions of the Colony and in many parts of Ashanti 
and the Northern Territories, the enumeration, owing to the small stafi available, 
could not be completed on the appointed date. 

The number of enumerators appointed under the Ordinance was 323 .... The 
rates of pay varied from 6/- to 10/- according to local conditions, but in several oases, 
and notably m the Central Province, services were given gratmtously. . . . 

In the Western Province, it was necessary to appomt travelbiig Supervisors and 
Enumerators to explain the census forms and assist Chiefs and Headmen in the work 
of enumeration and m makiTig out the returns. The rate of pay was £6 with an 
allowance of £2 for a carrier, the work occupying about a month. Ei^t enumera- 
tors of this class were appointed. Axim, Tarquah, and Secoondee Districts received 
one each, Ancobra District two, and Western Frontier three. 

In the Central and Eastern Provmces where many of the Chiefs are hterate and 
where there are a far greater number of educated natives than in the Western 
Province, the enumeration was undertaken by the Chiefs themselves or imder their 
direction. It is worthy of note that the most reliable returns were received firom 
these Provmces. 

In Ashanti eighty-two clerks were appomted as enumerators. In the Northern 
Territories the only assistance it was found possible to provide was an extra clerk 
for each Provmce. These clerks had to be obtamed &om the Coast and though tiie 
rate of pay was six pounds a month mclusive and an allowance for four hammockmen 
and one earner was granted, there was considerable difficulty m obtaining suitable 
persons.* 

The section of the report which deals with the accuracy of the returns is 
particularly valuable. 

^ See Fonn B, reprinted ibid , pp. 18-19. See also ibid., pp. 2-3, and p. 400 below. Special 
Forms, C and D, reprmted ibid., pp. 20-1, were used for the first time for Indians and for Whites 
respectively. 

* Ibid., p. 2. * Ibid., p. 13. 

* Ibid., p 3. ®^Ibid , pp. 1-2. 
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^^6 foUo^ring exiiTSiCts concBmuig tho accuracy of tbc Consus ajia taken from 
the Reports of the Chief Conumssionera and, in the Colony, of Provincial Com- 
missioners: — 

THE COLONY 


The Westein Province . — ‘In my opinion the Returns fall short of the actual popu- 
lation of this Province by twenty per cent I am confident the travelling 
enumeratois have not earned out their duties with any degree of accuracy and 
the inherent belief held by all claasea of the native community that there were 
ulterior motives with regard to the taking of the Census tended to keep the 
returns of the Census as low as possible.* 

The Central Province . — ‘Hie Distnet Commissioners are of opinion that numeri- 
cally the returns sent in are generally accurate * 

The Eaatem Province . — -With the exception of the Addah and Quittah and, 
perhaps, the Birrim Districts a high degree of accuracy has been obtained, 
special reference bemg made to the good work done m the Volta River and 
Akwapun Districts. The return for the Birrim District is considered dis- 
appointing but there is little m tlie Commissioner’s report to suggest that the 
actual population is greatly in exc^s of the number recorded. In the case of 
the Addah District it is reported that the Northern portion across the Volta 
u ith an estimated population from two to four thousand was not visited by the 
Enumerators The return for the Quittah District is inaccurate. In 1891 the 
population was recorded os 36,230, but it was reported that there was great 
difficulty in taking a census owmg to pohtical comphcations. In 1901 the popu- 
lation was returned as 174,224, figures which have never been accepted with 
complete confidence. At the recent census the total recorded is 36,960. 
Adequate arrangements appear to have been made for enumeration but the 
Distnet Commissioner was transferred before the census was taken. On his 
return he found that no steps had been taken to enumerate the people m the 
Central Division, and he was compelled to improvise machmery for the work. 
He T^orts that the Enumerators expenenced oousiderahle trouble, that there 
was a umversal fear of a hut tax and that m boxob cases on the approach 
of an Enumerator villages were deserted. He adds that ‘in the opinion of 
competent observers a Icu'ge addition should be made to the figures obtained, 
many new villages have been built and old ones have grown to tlie dignity of 
towns’ 


ASHANTI 

‘The total falls short of expectations (as is usually the case), but I can safely say 
that throughout Ashanti numbers liave been underestimated, for some cause 
or another — ^the mam underlying feeling being one of nervousness of the Census 
bemg taken as a basis for possible future taxation.’ 


THE NOBTEEHN TEBBITOBIES 

‘It IS reported that the returns for the Southern and North Western Provmees 
are considered to be fairly accurate, but that in the North Eastern Province it 
IS estimated that only two -thirds of the inhabitants have been enumerated.’® 

^ Report on the Eastern Province 1912, p 7, eays ‘The population of the Province at the last 
Census was 442,232, though in some instances the returns iiere considered disappointing the 
actual population at the time of the year the census was taken is piobably not much larger than 
the recorded total ’ But theie cannot be any doubt that the omissions, paiticularly in Quittah, 
were enormous 

* It IS very doubtful whether the returns foi the Southern and North-Western Provinces can 
really be considered even fairly accurate. See the follon ing comment on the figures obtained for 
the Northern Temtones (Culunutl Repoits, Xotthetn Teintones 1911, p 12)* 

‘These fi:iures must not he taken as giving an accuiate idea of the population of the Protec- 
torate. This will be readily understood uhen it is home in mmd that only thiee speciiil enumera- 
tors u ere appointed . 

*The fear of taxation amongst the natives thioughout the Piotectoiate detciied numbers from 
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It is also stated that no Census wea taken in 26 towns of the Zonaragu District 
[North Eastern Province]. The Cominiasloner estunates the population of these 
towns at 56,000. 

The accuracy of a census depends of course upon the honesty and intelhgence 
of the enumerators. In many of the towns and important villages of the Colony 
considerable mterest was taken m the work by the community generally, and a good 
class of enumerator was often available. . . . 

Away from the towns, however, and m Ashanti and the Northern Territories 
reliance m the long run hod to be placed upon Chiefs and Headmen. In small villages 
the Headman and his Elders have no doubt personal knowledge of the names and 
numbers of ever}' family, but m the towns and larger villages it is hardly possible 
that this should be the case. The enumeration undertaken by Chiefs and Headmen 
is not likely on the whole to be as accurate as the return obtamed by special enumera- 
tors on Form B. 

The Census, tlierefore, cannot lay claim to any result comparable ui accuracy and 
detail with a census m more civ'ilised communities. Indeed the attempt to reach 
such a standard was impossible. There is not a sufficient number of educated natives 
out of employment, who possess the quahties necessary to obtain reliable letuiDB. 
There is also the question of expense, not on account of the numbers to be enume- 
rated but on account of the extent of country to be covered. The expenditure on 
transport alone for a staff adequate to take accurate statistics of the Colony and its 
Dependencies in the short time available would itself have placed any attempt at 
an elaborate and ambitious census outside the range of practical politics. The mon^ 
could doubtless have been spent but adequate value would not have been obtamed 
for it. 

The general opinion is, as the extracts from the reports show, that the actual 
population is m excess of the numbers recorded on the returns, and without doubt 
this IS the case. It is probable however that, assuming an honest attempt has been 
made to get at the numbers of the peojde, the difference between the actual and 
recorded population is not a very great one. The Colony and its Dependenoies are 
now better known and more extensively travelled than in former years, and it is 
not probable that villages of any importance have been overlooked. It is poaaible 
of course that liuntmg or farmmg villages buried deep m the forest were not reached 
by enumerators or liave not been mcluded in the returns from the Chiefs, but it is 
easy to exaggerate their numbers and to overestimate the allowance to be made 
for them. The imogmation of the Native peoples the Forest with Spirits and the 
imagmation of the Official peoples it with men, but experience tends to dispel the 
fears or hopes of either. 

In 1801 and 1901, estimates of the population unrecorded or under-enumerated 
were added to the total on the returns. ... If the returns of the recent census axe 
any gmde, these estimates of previous years am not only valueless but mischievous. 
It has therefore been decided on the present occasion to accept the recorded popula- 
tion as comparatively accurate and to make no estimated additions. Such additions 
to be of any value should be estimated on a more trustworthy basis than mere 

putting m an appearance to be counted, which, la not to be wondered at, as in the adjacent teni- 
tories of France and Germany all natives aie taxed. 

Tt was only possible to get a rough enumeration of the people m some parts of the Narth- 
Westem Province and in the noithem portion of the North-Eastern Province, as the towns m 
those parts of the country consist of large numbeis of compounds, scattered over extensive 
areas, and it is estimated that only about two-thirds of the people m the latter Province have 
been counted.’ 

See also Census Bepoit 1911, p. 31: ‘With regard to the excess of males over females in the 
North Western and Southern Provmces, the Commissioners attribute it, to a great extent, to the 
young girls and women being hidden from the enumerators, so much so that the commissioner 
of the Southern Provmce recommends that 2,000 [nearly 35 per cent.] be added to tiie number 
given for females between the ages of 6 and 15, in addition to the 16 per cent recommended to be 
added to the other totals of that sex.’ 
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personal unprebsion, and, if tliey are to be made at all, should be assessed by those, 
who having been engaged m the task of enumeration, have acquired the local 
experience on which, only a reliable estimate can be founded.^ 

The cost of the enumeration was £523. 2s. of which £27. Sa. 9d. was 

spent at headquai’ters. The expenditure per 1,000 inhabitants was Is. 

1921. The procedure was, in principle, the same as in 1911. 

On the advice of the Honourable the Secretaay for Native Affairs, Mr. Furl^, 
O.U.G., o.B.n., it was decided ‘not to attempt any elaboration or extension of the 
scope of tlie Census beyond the Imes on which it was conducted in 1911 ... as the 
results of the 1921 Census would be more easily comparable with those of 1911 
will be of nrore value and interest if they are obtained by the same procedure’. 

The procedure followed in 1911 was, roughly, a house to house Census on a Form, 
called B, of the largest and most important towns in the Colony, shewing particulars 
of tribe, sex, age (m four age groups) religion, whether literate or illiterate, blind, 
deaf and dumb or mentally deranged. An attempt was also made to classify the 
occupations of the inhabitants of these selected towns. The enumeration of the 
remamder of tlie Afincan population was taken on a Form, called A, whioh required 
no particulars of the occupations, education or infinnities of the population. The 
Census of Indians was taken on a Form, called C, which required particulars as to 
name, sex, age, birthplace, religion, occupation and civil conditions as to marriage. 

All the other non-Afncen races were enumerated on a Form called D, which 
required, m addition to the particulars collected from Indians, a statement as to 
Nationality. 

A Form, called £, . . . was used to collect particulars as to inhabited houses in 
towns and villages. It appears that in some cases on enumeration of houses was 
undertaken before and indeed as a check to the subsequent Census of the population. 

^liere the voluntary assistance of Europeans and educated Natives was easily 
obtamable, some reliance could be placed on the statistics obtained, but in most of 
the Colony, and in the whole of Ashanti and the Northern Temtories, considerable 
difficulty was experieuced m obtaining reliable returns, especially from the out- 
lying villages where the population was, and still lemainB, illiterate. In the Census 
Beportforl911, Mr. Harper the Chief Census Officer, suggested that at the next Cen- 
sus, Form B, should be simplified, but, on the understanding that absolute accuracy 
could not be effected in every case, it was agreed to make no change in 1921. 

Again following Mr. Furley’s recommendation, the schedule of Occupations was 
revised, and reduced, and the classification of tribes as published in the Civil List 
was adopted. 

A column was added to Form A heeuied ‘Education ’ but no change was considered 
necessary in the other Forms.’* 

However, Special !Forins, B, C, ajid D, were used in the five towns of 
Accra, Cape Coast, Secondee, Axitn, and Coomassie which differed from 
the ordinary Forms B, C, and D inasmuch as they contained extra age 
columns for childreu up to one year old in which the age was to he stated 
in months. 

The Census Day was to be 24 April, hut ‘The Census Ordinance, 1920* 
(like ‘The Census Ordinance, 1911’) provided that ‘it shall be lavfful for 
the Governor in Council by order or prodamation to postpone until any 
later time the doing of any matter or thing required by this Ordinance to 

^ Census Seport 1011, ^^.4—1. See also ibid , p. 26 'The Census Reports for those years suggest 
that m the former case [1S91] the estimate is the impression of the Assistant Colonial Snigeon who 
drafted the Report, and that in the latter case [1901] it is the opmion of oertSiin. residents of 
Accra who were formed into a local Committee.’ 

° See ibid , p. 24. 3 


Ceimu Rejpart 1921, p. 21. 
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be done at or by any particular time’. An Order of 14 March. 1921^ 
informed the public that "Census OfScers in remote districts have been 
granted discretionary powers to take the Census between March 24th and 
May 24th’. 

Unlike the 1911 census report, the report for 1921 is somewhat vague 
regarding the personnel connected with the taking of the census. Con- 
cerning the attitude of the people towards the enumeration the report 
says: 

Northern Temtones. On this occasion . . . the attitude of the people was at least 
more favourable than on previous occasions. The Chief Conomissioner of the 
2Jorihern Terntories reports that m Eastern Gonja (Salaga and Yeji), ‘The people 
did not like it (the Census) and frequently ran away, but the chiefs usually succeeded 
in bringing them back and countmg would then proceed’. In Western Gonja (Bole) 
'they often tried to make out that all had been counted, when m reality only a half 
had*. In the Dagarti area of Wa the people are said to have been ‘^y and elusive’. 
In Tumu there was some trouble owing, it is said, to the lack of influence of the 
Chiefs of the Issala Grunshis, a tnbe of a ‘generally su^icious and sensitive 
diaracter*. But in Lorba, the District Commissioner reported the attitude of the 
people to be ‘admirable 

Ashanti. The Chief Commissioner of Ashanti reports that on this occasion there 
was less suspicion amongst the people as to the objects of the Census. 

Tlie Colony. Ih the Gohmy, the Commissioner of the Western Province states that 
some of the Chiefs and people thought the Census a preliminary to the imposition 
of a Poll Tax and that some fishermen at Chama took to sea to avoid enumeration, 
but that in two cases only were prosecutions taken imder the Census Ordinance. 

In the Wmnebah District of the Central Province, some of the Chiefe also connected 
the enumeration with taxation, but otherwise the enumerators met with no trouble 
m this Province. 

In the Eastern Province, there was, it is said, a certain amount of suspicion at 
first which, allayed by the explanations of the District Commissioners, changed to 
one of ‘contemptuous indifierence’.^ 

Togoland. It was inevitable that the people should construe the Census as a 
preliminary to the imposition of a head, or hut, tax which has been collected by 
the Germans before the war and has since been reimposed by the French m the area 
under their admmistration. The District Officers did their best to assure them that 
there was no such mtention on the part of the Bntisli Government, but nevertheless, 
it IS certain that the number of able-bodied men is considerably more than the 
Returns show.® 

The Chief Census Officer says in conclusion: 

The attitude of the people towards the Census on this occasion may therefore be 
considered to have been comparatively favourable, but even so, the conditions 
existing m the Gold Coast to-day absolutely prohibit the collection of accurate and 
entirely reliable statistics of population. 

The Census was m fact an addition to the ordinary duties of the Pohtical and other 
officers, and m 1921 as m 1911, some officers must be presumed to have been so fully 
occupied by their ordinary duties that the Census received from them less attention 
than it deserved. 

It would be idle to deny the impopularity of the Census amongst all officers who 
had to carry it through. Yet I no Political Officer would be found to deny 

the value of such information thou^ it can be truthfully described m no hig^r 
terms than ‘fairly accurate’ or even probably ‘fairly accurate’.® 


® Reprinted ibid., p. 22. 
® Ibid., p. 138. 


® Ibid , pp 16-10. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
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As regards the accuracy of the enumeration in various areas he stated: 

Northern Territories. The Chief Commissioner of the Northern TerrUonea Tnsely 
does not definitely commit himself.' Many villages were coimted in 1921 -which 
could not be dealt -with in 1911 owing to the wildness of the inhabitants. In that 
year, the population of these villages could only be roughly guessed and the estimate 
would appear to have been, from present data, very unreliable. One finds that in 
parts of the Tumu Area, even in 1921, the only practical method of enumeration was 
esctremely primitive. The Chiefs’ messengers brought to the District Census Officer 
calabashes filled -with beans, ground nuts and stouos representing the numbers of 
males, females and cluldren in the more remote villages. Such methods, admittedly 
unavoidable m the circumstances, ore not favourable to accuracy. 

Ashanti. The Chief Commissioner of Ashanti says it is not possible to speak ‘with 
any great confidence’ of the accuracy of the actual figures, and considers that until 
the survey is completed an ‘accurate Census is not likely to be attained’. The 
particulars relative to education and religion should be received he thinks, ‘with a 
good deal of caution, and m fact they are not wholly reliable’. 

The Colony. As regards the Colony the estimates are, as one would expect, more 
optimistic, ^e Central Province, the smallest, and m a aense the oldest Province is, 
man for man, probably the most enhghtened Fro-vmce of the three. The Com- 
missioner statra that the accuracy obtained in 1921 was far greater than m 1911, 
and m 1911 the result was considered to be generally accurate, in fact the most 
satisfactory of oil. 

In many cases a trial Census was taken, and the i-esults approximated very closely 
to the later and final figures. The result of the highly commendable care and -trouble 
taken by the Census OfBcers and all who assisted them in tins Province is that the 
Commissioner canstate that ‘a very satisfactory degree of acouraoyhas been obtamed’. 

In the Eastern Province which w much larger than the Central Province, the same 
favourable conditions exist, but m a smaller degree. The Commissioner, after stating 
that some villages were no doubt mcluded m the purview of the Census for the first 
time, considers that the result is ‘very fairly accurate*. In Accra Mumcipal Area 
probably the most favourable conditions exist and m my opimon a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy should have and has been obtained. 

The Western Province is the largest, probably the wealtliiest, and without doubt 
unfortunately the most backward of the three Provmces. Conditions here are more 
like those which confronted the Census Officers in Ashanti, and it is absolutely 
impossible to obtam, under present conditions, the same degree of accuracy as in 
the other two Provinces. In 1911, the Census was described as ‘Unfortunate’ and 
the error was estimated to be 20 per cent. 

I am mebned to consider that that estimate was too optimistic. On this occasion 
m spite of the inexperience of the sta>:S, all of whom axe reported to have taken great 
personal interest m the difficult task, the Commissioner considers the result to be 
accurate to ‘withm 10 per cent of the actual numbers’.^ 

Togoland. It was not found possible to collect age statistics in Southern and 
Northern iMomprussi, where even the bare enumeration was rendered extremely 
difficult owmg to the -wildness of the people, especially of the Konkombas.^ 

Not even the number of huts or houses was ascertained in these two 
Districts. Particulars about the distribution by tribes were made available 
only for the Ho District, the Eastern Dagomba District, the Northern 
Mamprussi District, and the town of Kete-Kratchi ; particulars about 
education were lacking entnely. Data about occupation were apparently 
collected only in the towns of Ho and Nete-Kratchi. 

' See also Census Repoit 1921, p 129* 'The Chief Conumssioner does not give any estimate cf 
the accuracy of the results of this Census.' 

“ Ibid., pp. 18-17. s Ibid., p. 141. 
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Eor the Gold Coast as a whole the Chief Census Of&cer, 1931, reckoned 
with ‘an error of 6 per cent under-estimation in the 1921 figures*.^ 

The coat of the enumeration was £4,118. Os. or £1. 16s. lOd. for each 
1,000 enumerated people. The expenditm’e per head was small compared 
with that devoted to census purposes in the Union of South Afirica or 
Basutoland, but it was larger than at any other census that has been taken 
so far in a British West African Dependency. 

1931. The procedure followed in 1931 differed somewhat from that at 
earlier censuses. 

(1) The ‘method of counting by cowries or stones or similar convenient 
articles was still in force in 1921 in certain areas but the census recently 
taken seems to have dispensed ^trith these substitutes and educated persons 
were employed in their stead’.® 

(2) ‘In previous censuses the return for the religions of the people had 
been collected from the individuals concerned, but the results were con- 
sidered so unsatisfactoiy that it was decided that the figures for the present 
census should be obtained from the various mission bodies functioning in 
the country.*^ 

(3) The same form as for Europeans was used for Asiatics. 

(4) Some of the forms contained additional questions. Form A, used 
for Africans in villages and small towns, asked for place of origin and for 
infirmities (but no longer distinguished between children imder and over 
6 years). Form B, used for Africans in certain selected large towns, was 
similar to Special Form B of 1921, but contained additional questions 
concerning industry, place of origin, and lepers.® Form 0, now used for 
all non-Africans, was completely changed and adapted to the pattern of 
European censuses. 

As to the completeness and the accuracy of the 1931 returns, the census 
report states: 

A majonty of the census officers were of the opinion that the figures collected 
by them are lower than thej' should have been by from 2 per cent to 10 per cent. No 
particular reasons were given for reaching this conclusion but it is probable that 
the knowledge that reluctance to count any valuable property is common throughout 

^ The Geld Coast, 1931, vol i, p. 147. ‘ See Census Beport 1921, p. 44. 

‘ The Gold Coast, 1931, rol i, p 125 

* Ibid , p. 177. This procedure, uhich had been recommended by the Chief Census Officer, 
1921 (see Census Report 1921, p. 46), was, theoretically, a retiogression and proved a failure m 
practice. As regards the figures for Chnstians, the census report says (rol. i, p. 178): 'Although 
the statistics were rendered by the vanous missions themselves to the Census Officer, the 
return is not necessarily correct, as a certam confusion seems to have occurred, headquarters 
being looked upon as the retummg authonty by some of the smaller out-lying parishes. The 
result IS that the totals fall short to a small extent of their true amount. At the same time the 
geographical boundaries of the missions are not necessarily the pohtiual ones. This is particularly 
the case viith the returns for the trans-Volta area, \ihich includes not only the whole of the Bntii^ 
mandated area of Tngoland but also that portion of the Eastern Provmce of the Colony which 
lies to the east of the Volta River ’ Figures for Mohammedans aie lacking for many districts and 
are incomplete m othei s The figures of * Pi esumed Animists ’ ai e useless as they were obtained by 
deducting from the total population the numbers of Chnstians and Mohammedans. (Where no 
figures were available for Mohammedans all non-Chnstians were counted as Aiumists.) 

° But see ibid., p 130 ‘In the event this form proved too elaborate noi uas its meaning as 
indicated in the mstructions generally undei stood ’ 
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the Gold Coast and that the necessity of taJdng the count over a penod of time 
automatically causes an error m the final computation prompted the egression of 
t.ViiH fear. At the same time it must not be forgotten that there was a certam induce- 
ment for chiefs especially in the Colony to exaggerate. !N^ot only do population 
figures form the basis of representation m the Provincial Councils, but they also 
usually provide the numbers on which the issue of gun permits, etc., are based and 
at the ga-TTiB time to certain chiefs, especially the northern ones, an exaggeration 
of the number of one’s subjects adds glory and power to the monarch. 

It may be safely assumed that the accuracy of the 1931 census in so far as the 
actual numbers are concerned is greater than that of any previous census. This 
cannot however be said of the details. The analyses made later m this report will 
show how inaccurate these latter unfortunately remam.^ 

The actual cost of the enumeratlou amounted to £3,274. Os. or 
£1. Os. 8d. per 1,000 enumerated persons. The expenditure varied con- 
siderahly district by district. In Mampong District it was only Is. lid. 
per 1,000, in. Aowin District £3. 18s. 4d. 

An explanation of these variations lies not so much m the better organisafion of 
the census tabing by individual officers as in the nature of the area covered and m 
the political conditions ohtainmg in the different census districts. The very low 
expenditure m the Mampong Bistnct ia noteworthy, but is probably explamed by 
the fact that the native organisation ia excellent and that the distribution of the 
villages is most even.’ 

While in 1891 and 1901 only counts were made, partial censuses were 
taken in 1911, 1921, and 1931. But the proportion of the population 
covered by those censuses has been small. In 1931 it comprised 14per cent. 

n. Total Population 

1. The Colony 

In his report on the Blue Book for the year 1846, lieutenant-Govemor 
Winniett stated: 

There has not been any census of the native population of this colony ever been 
attempted to be taken; from certain data, however it may be safely assumed that 
the aggregate number of the population of those districts which acknowledge and 
are amenable to the jurisdiction of this Government is not less than 275,000, 
scattered over a territory of about 6,000 square miles.’ 

The Blue Book for 1849 said: 

A Census of the Population of this Settlement was attempted to be taken tins 
year but from the Suepicious and jealous eye with which the Natives view giving 
any information to Government Officials especially respecting numbers caused this 
important measure to fail. 

The Population is however rapidly mcreasmg and the peaceful and continued 
prosperity of the Settlement, which in the absence of Statistical information, renders 

^ The, Gold Coast, 1931, vol i, pp. 123-4. See m paxticiilar ibid., p. 169 ■ ‘ Probably more inacoa- 
rate information was letomed on the subject of occupations than for any other subject on which 
data and statistics were leqiured at the census-takmg of 1931.' For maccnraoy of age data see 
ibid., p. 166 

’ See ibid , p. 144. ‘The above expenditure does not include any estimate of department^ 
assistance or of the voluntary help given by the people, the chiefs, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
mine managers and the missions’ (ibid., p. 145). * Ibid., p. 144. 

* State of Colonial Possessuma 1846, p. 146 See also ibid. 1847, p. 203 ; Gold Coast Colony, Blue 
Book 1846, pp. SO-1, 1847, pp. 82-3. 
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it impossible to form an accurate estimate of, may be Stated at fully 6 per 
above that Assumed to have been tlie Population in 1846 Viz 275,000 (as Stated i 
the Blue Book of that Year) . . . 

In his report on this Blue Book Acting Lieutenant-Governor Bitzpatric 
wrote: 

... I find the population is estimated at 288,600.^ 1 have no means of corroborat- 
mg or correctmg this estimate, but I apprehend it can scarce be an exaggeration, as, 
with the exception of a few sea-side towns, the vast district extendmg from Assinee 
to Pram Pram and back to Ashantee, is all under the jurisdiction of the British 
authorities.’’ 

But in the following year Lieutenant-Governor Bannerman wrote to 
Earl Grey: 

Upon the subject of population, where no census has been taken, and e^ecially 
throughout such an extensive country, it would be impossible to state an3rthmg with 
certamty regardmg actual numbers. My own opimon is that there has been 
exaggeration upon this point, as the country is for &om being thickly populated ; 
although, takmg mto account the immense space over which our jurisdiction 
extends, even without ex agg eration the number must be great. . . . Since the last 
Beport to your Lordship, the territory formerly under the Danish flag has been 
added to our rule. This has nearly doubled the amount of population claiming 
Enghsh protection. . . .* 

In his report on the Blue Book for 1851 Governor Hilt took account of 
the increased area and population. 

. . , takmg mto consideration the opinions of men who have resided many years 
in this country, and travelled much, I am led to conclude that the total number 
may be put down as at least amounting to 400,000 under British protection, occupy- 
ing about 8,000 square miles of country.* 

This report, dated 26 April 1852, was the first to put the population 
of the Gold Coast at 400,000, a figure which, as we shall see presently, 
became the standard estimate of the Administration for a whole generation. 
But a week earlier, another event had occurred that brought forward 
a quite different figure which played as important a role in British offcial 
publications as the figure of 400,000 did in the Gold CoEist. 

At a general meetmg of tbs chiefs and head, men of the towns and distncts upon 
the Gold Coast imder British protection, held at Cape Coast Castle on the 19th day 
of Aprd 1852, in the presence of his Excellency Major Hill, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, and the civil oud nuhtaiy ofiicers of his Government, it was imanimously 
resolved and agreed upon, — 

I. That this meetmg, composed of his Exodlenoy the Governor, his Council, and 
the chiefs and head men of the countries upon the Gold Coast under British protec- 
tion, constitutes itself into a Legislative >^embly .... 

V. That . . , the chiefs and head men do, for themselves and their people, volun- 
tarily agree to pay annually to the Government the sum of Is. sterling per head for 
every man, woman, and child residing m the districts under British protection. 

VI. That the collection of this tax he confined to officers appomted by his 
Excellency the Governor, assisted by the chiefs, who, m consideration of annual 
stipends to be paid to them by the Govranment, agree to give m their several 

^ Slue Book 1849, pp. 78-9. * That is 276,000 plus 6 per cent. 

* State of Colonud Poaseasums 1849, p. 93. 

* Ibid. 1850, pp. 197-8. The Dani^ forts and possessions were ceded on 17 Aug. 1850. 

* Ibid. 1851, Part I, p. 186. 
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districts their cordial assistance and the full weight of their authority in support 
of this measure, and to aid the tax-gatherers m tokmg a census of the pop ulat ion, 
and m coUectmg the tax ^ 

The Blue Book for 1862 reported* 

No Census of the Population of this Colony lias ever yet been effected although 
several fruitless attempts* have been made. — ^le causes of these failures have arisen 
from the suspicions with whidi those Persons possessing Domestic Slaves liave 
viewed the tdking of their numbers which they imagine to be for the purpose of 
manumitting tliem^ .... By a Poll Tax which is now being collected their numbers 
will be ascertained without arousmg the su^icions above alluded to, but as it will 
not be completed m time for this present Blue Book it can only be left to conjecture 
as hitherto, although it would appear by the collection as far as it has already that 
the Population has been over computed and tliat it will not exceed 300,000, thinly 
scattered over a Territory of about 8,000 Square jlliles.^ 

Governor Hill, in his report on this Blue Book, therefore reduced his 
former estimate of at least 400,000, though, he was sceptical concerning the 
completeness of the tax census. 

When tlie collectiou of the tax is completed we shall be enabled to arrive at a more 
correct estimate of the numbers enjoymg the protection of Great Britain ; but, so far 
as I can judge at the present time, I am inclined to believe that the supposed total 
of inhabitants has been exaggerated, and does not exceed 300,000 persons, although 
it would not be advisable to take the numbers down on the books of the collectors 
as altogether correct, nor imtil I can secure the services of a competent person, well 
acquamted with the country and people, to superintend those receivers, who, 
although the best agents I could possibly secure for theax respective districts, are 
yet generally not the energetic men I should have selected had it been possible to 
procure better.^ 

In 1853, the first year for wluch the tax Avas collected, the revenue was 
stated to have been £7,667. 6s ^ or 161,346 shillings. The Blue Book 
reported: 

Prom the amount collected m the form of a Foil Tax fi?om the Natives of the 
Gold Coast all of whom pay it (with the exception of the Assin Tribes who were 
exempted m consequence of the Ashantee Forces over-runnmg their Country dunng 
its collection), the Population may be rated at 151,340 thinly scattered over a Terri- 
tory of about 8,U00 Square Miles.^ 

However, in his report on this Blue Book, Governor Hill maintained his 
estimate of 300,000. 

It is impossible to arrive at any correct conclusiou as to the number of persons 
enjoyuig the protection of the British Government ; but os 151,347 have paid the 
poll tax, which I am satisfied has been veiy impeifectly collected, and many tribes 
in the Leewaid district liave not paid it at all, I am mclmed to believe diat the 
total population may be fairly estimated at 30U,U0O persons . . P 

The Blue Books, for several years more, in the section on population 
referred to the poll tax. 

1 ‘Poll Tax Oidmance, 10th Apil 1852’, lepimted m 0}dinanceb, die. telaiing to Eei Mcyeaty'a 
Foits and Setdements on ike Gold Coaat (1860), pp 3Jr-7, and m Ordinances of the Settlement of the 
Gold Coast (1871), pp. 1—1 

° See also Blue Book 1 Sj0, pp 70-7, 1S51, pp 82-3 ; State of Colonial Possessions 1851, Part I, 
P 1®®- ® Blue Book 18J2, pp. 84-5. 

* Sfatt of Ctiluuiul Pvbse'i'sioa^ 1852, p 197 Set Blue Bool 1853, p 28. 

• Ibid , pp 79-80. ■ atate of Colonial Possessions 1853, p. 182. 
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1864. The only Census attempted is that by the Poll Tax Collectors and irom that 
Collection as stated in the Blue Book for 1853, the number of Persons returned for the 
Tax would appear to be 151,346 omitting the Assin Coimtry said by some to contain 
upwards of 30,000 (but returned for the Poll Tax of 1855 as only between three and 
four thousand) .... The Poll Tax Collection of 1 854 was too partial to be referred to.^ 

1856. There are no means of telling the amount of Population. The Poll Tax 
could not be relied on even if every part of the Protected Territory paid it.® This 
Tax was paid more generally m 1862-1853 than m any other year and the number 
of persons returned that year for the Tax would appear to be 151,346 omitting the 
Amin Country which however would not add more than 6,000.* 

1860. During the year 1860 onlj^ £1,601 Poll Tax was paid* on a population of 
32,020 which the best informed believe to be but a fifteenth of the whole population 
of the British Protectorate.® 

In his report on the Blue Book for 1860 Governor Andrews made a 
giniila.r estimate. 

Thera can be no doubt that the population for the extent of tomtory is sparse — 
for hours together you may travd m the interior and not meet with a human being. 
The population I am persuaded has been much exaggerated when I have seen it 
noted down as high as 900,000 ; probably the proximate number would be 450,000 

1 Blue Book 1854t p. 110, hterally the same ibid. p. 117. The amount of tax collected 
m 1864 was £3,624. 16a. 9^. (see ibid. 1854, p. 24). *. . . the collection of the Poll Tax which had 
alitaya been difficult was much resented by the people It was the cause of a xiaing at ChiiatianB- 
boig and m the east in 1864 iihich resulted m the bombardment and partial rum of Teshie, 
Labadi, and Christiansboig’ {Census Report 1921, p. 10). See also State of Colonial PoasessioTu 
7354, p. 198. 

® ‘A considerable proportion of the payments was in cowries* and the accounts were rather 
confused; see ibid., pp. 197-9. 

* Blue Book 1856, p. 120 ; hterally the same ikd. 185f, p 122, 1868, p. 118, 1859, p. 108. ‘At a 
meeting held at Cape Coast 25th February 1850 attend^ by the Chiefs and people of the Wind- 
ftard Districts presided over by Major Ord R.E. the Commissioner of Enquiry some exemptions 
were made m respect of children of a certam age and of some widou’S and infirm persons’ (ibid. 
1857, p. 4). These exemptions were embodied in an ‘ Ordmance to explom and amend an Ordi- 
nance commonly called the Poll Tax Ordmance’ of 10 May 1868 (reprmted m Ordinances, dbc. 
rdating to Her Majesty's Fofta and Settlements on the Odd Coa^, pp. 63-G, and in Ordinances of the 
StiUemenl of the Gold Coast, pp. 40-3), which stipulated among other things: 

‘V. The foUowmg persons shall be exempt from payment of the said tax: — 

1. Infants under two yeais of age. 

2. Poor women havmg no husband or head of family to pay the tax for them. 

3. Aged persons unable to work, and havmg no relative or head of family to pay for them.’ 

On the same day (10 May 1858) there was enacted an ‘Ordinance to provide for the Establish- 
ment of Mumoipnhties in the Coast Towns of Her Majesty’s Settlements on the Gold Coast’ 
(reprmted in Oidinanees, <bc idating to Her Majesty's Forts and Settlements on the Odd Coast, 
pp. 68-72), which stipulated among other things. 

‘XXym. The inhabitants of every town to whioh this ordinance shall be applied, and which 
ahall pay out of the town rate to the Government it? &ir proportion towards the maintenance of 
magisterial, medical, and educational estabhohments within the district, shall be exempt from the 
payment of the poll tax.’ 

This Ordinance was repealed by Ordinance No. 1 of 1861 (7 Jon., reprmted in Ordinances tfihe 
Settlement of the Odd CocuAtpp 90-1). One reason for the repeal of the Ordinance which had been 
apphed to ' the towns of Cape Coast and .Tames Town, Accra’ was that ‘ Her Majesty's revenue has 
been seriously dimimsbed by the nonpayment of the proportion of the rates provided by such 
Ordmance to be paid m heu of poll tax’. This would suggest that while the Ordmance was in 
force no poll tax was paid m those towns. 

* Incladmg £133 from Assm ; see Blue Book 1860, p. 26. 

® Ibid., p. 136. ‘. . the receipts fell off to 1,552 1. m 1861, aince when, portly from the anti- 
pathy which IB entertamed to it, and partly from the disturbances which have ooourred, and the 
consequent distress to whioh they have given nse, no attempt has been made to levy the tax’ 
{Report of Cdond Otd, 1865, p. 21). The Poll Tax was formally repealed by the ‘Statute Law 
Revision Ordmance, 1886’ (No 1 of 1886, 11 Feb., Gold Coast Ordinances 1879-1892), 
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distnbuted by 200,000 living on the Seabord, and within a day’s journey from the 
coast : lemaiader scattered m various interior parts of the Protectorate.^ 

Some Blue Books of the 1860a, therefore, had accepted the figure of 
161,346 taxpayers in 1863 as representing the total population, but no 
report on the Blue Books and apparently no other official document firom 
the Gold Coast made the same mistake. In the meantime, however, this 
population figure had crept into British official publications and stood 
there for two decades.^ 

The Blue Book for 1861 merely said that ‘there are no means of telling 
the Population*,® and no Blue Book was prepared for any of the years 
1862-6. But the difficulties of estimating the population at that time were 
anyway enormous. The Golonial 0ffic6 List, in its first issue of 1862, said: 

The British territory, strictly speaking, is limited to the forts and to the distance 
of a cannoU'Shot around them;* beyond these the British Gkivemment bm no 
dominion ; but British influence extends over an area variously estimated at from 
6,000 to 8,000 square miles, inhabited by a population estimated at from 260,000 
to 400,000 people. Justice is administered to this large population by their own 
consent, and under the sanction of an Act of Parliament, by British magistrates.* 

The territory under British protectorate was reduced by a Convention 
with the Dutch Government which came into effect on 1 January 1868. 
The Colonial Office List reported: 

A diminution in the population under British protection and its area followed. 
Probably 200,000 souls were within the protected territory, and an average area 
of 4,600 square miles.* 

^ State of Cdomdt Poaaeaauma 2860, Fart H, p. 36. 

* Thus the StatiHical Tades rdating to the Oohnial Poeaeaaiom of the United Kingdom gave, 
year-in, year-out, from the first issue (1854) to the thirteenth issue (1867) 161,346 as the total 
population of the Gold Coast esdumve of Akui Countiy: the Statutical Abstract for the Cdonvd 
PoBsesstona of the United Kingdom from the Piist Number (published in 1865) to the EWenth 
Number (published in 1876) gave as population of the Gold Coast m 1868 161,346; the OdhniiA 
Office Lid for 1866 as wdl as all the Lista from 1867 to 1875 showed in the Table ‘ Colonial Posses- 
sions' (though not m the Text) 161,346 os the population of the Gold Coast. See also the fo]lo¥ruig 
passage in a Memorandum by Assistant Colonial Secretary Evans (Gold Coast, Gemma 1883, En- 
closure No. 2, pp. 3-6): 

Tn volume III of the "General Beport on the Census of England and Wales”, for the year 
1861, (page 194) I find that the population of the Gold Coast was given m a return for the year 
1858 at 161,346 (mdudmg 70 whites) excluding Assin, "which is not supposed to oontam more 
than 5,000 persons”. 

‘It IS also stated in this volume (page 194) “that the same return (161,346) is given in "Parlia- 
mentary paper No. 147 Session 1863”. 

‘ I am unable to find the Return or Parliamentary paper referred to or any record showing how 
or by whoni this return was compiled.’ 

A glance at the annual Blue Books for any of the years 1863-60 would have diown the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary how and by whom this return was compiled. 

* Elne Book 1861, p. 110. 

* See also Cdontal Office Ltd 1863, p. 40; ‘Die British temtoiy is himted by an Order in 
Council, passed m 1864, to Fort Wilhom, Fort Victoria, the whole of Cape Coast Castle, and the 
land adjacent thereto bemg within 600 yards of the pnncipal gate or entrance to the Castle.’ 
See furthermore Bepmt of Cdond Ord (1865), p 16: ‘The temtory on the Gold Coast whioh is 
recogmsed as British consists of a large number of forts and posts, many of them abandoned or m 
ruins, which have come mto our possession either by settlement, capture, or purchase, during the 
last 200 years, together with the hue of the sea-coast adjacent to them.’ 

* Cdonial Office List 1862, p 61. 

“ Ibid. 1873, p. 136 Payne, Lagoa Almanack and, Duuyfot 1878 says (p. 133) that ‘the amount 
of population was estimated m 1868 at about 262,000’. 
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But in 1872 the British Protectorate was extended even beyond the 
limits recognized before 1868. 

The interchange of temtorj^ m 1868 was not effected without some bloodshed ; 
and, owmg to this, it did not work well. The Dutch Government at length agreed 
to transfer to the British Crown the whole of their possessions on tlie coast of Gumea. 
By the Boyal Convention signed at the Hague in February, 1872, Her Majesty’s 
Gold Coast Colony has been doubled m extent and population.^ 

These and other changes in boundaries affected, however, very little the 
current opinion on the size of the population, and the estimate which was 
repeated most frequently in the of&cial publications of the Gold Coast was 
the one of 400,000 made in 1852.^ Its origin, and the fact that it was made 
before the Poll Tax became effective was apparently forgotten when 
Administrator Moloney wrote on 3 October 1882: 

The number of the population of the Gold Coast is wholly unascertamed. Since the 
time of the imposition of the poll tax m 1852, an estimate of 400,000 as a population 
has been handed down as a legacy. 

He added: 

In 1881 when the census of Her Alaj'esty’s Empire was being taken generally, it 
was hoped that something more approximate in the shape of an estimate of the 
supposed population would have been secured. No action in the matter was taken. 
The assistance and co-operation of commissioners, heads of the different religious 
bodies, and of other influential persons have now been mvited, and it is to be hoped 
that their labours will bring forth something.’ 

The first effort to collect population statistics on the Gold Coast was 
then made, quite reluctantly, on the insistence of the Secretary of State. 
In a * Memorandum on the Census of the Gold Coast Settlement and Pro- 
tectorate, 1883’ Assistant Colonial Secretary Evans reports (19 December 
1883): 

... in 1880 a Circular despatch dated 27th April 1880 was received from the 
Secretary of State directing that a Census of the Gold Coast should be taken in 
April 1881. 

To this despatch Governor Ussher rephed (m a despatch No. 194 dated 16th 
August 1880) ‘that the endeavours to take a Census of the Gold Coast would result 
in certain failure’* — ^He added that he believed the population ‘to be not less than 
400,000’— 

In deqiatch General dated 11th October 1880, the Bight Honorable the Secretary 

* Colonial Office Liei 1873, p. 136 See also Payne (1878), p. 133: ‘This inoieaBeB the Gold Coast 
Colony from about 6,000 square miles to 14,000 square miles ’ 

’ See, for example, ‘ Medical Report for the year 1868', State of Colonial Poaaeaeiona 1858, 
Part n, p 26, ibid 1867, Part 11, p. 20, 1868, Part 11, p. 23, 1869, Part II, p. 17 ; Blue Booh 1867, 
p. 06, 1868, p. 96, 1869, p. 96, 1870, p. 106, 1871, p 112, 1872, p. 124, 1880, pp. 212-13, 1881, 
p 198, 1882, p. 198. The population was estimated to be ‘l^ween 400,000 and 500,000* in 
Colonial Possessions Reports 1876-8, p. 149, and ‘about 500,000* ibid. 1879, p 208. 

* Ibid. 1880-2, p. 113. 

* The opimon that it was impossible to take a census of the Gold Coast was also expressed five 
years later by the Colonial Secretary in his report upon the Blue Book for 1884: ‘. . . no means 
exist whereby a census could be taken of the Gold Coast Settlement, the natives of which ore 
suspicious of their numbers being counted, havmg, perhaps, a hvely recollection of the old days 
when the poll tax was in force, besides which there are many other practical difficulties in the 
way of takmg a census of the Gold Coast, even aupposmg that the native was not adverse to it* 
(ibid. 7584-6, p. 8). 
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of Stato acknowledged receipt of Governor TTssher’s reply and aaked for 'as close 
an estimate as possible of the supposed population on the Gold Coast’. 

On 30th January 1882 a Circular was issued by Governor Sir Samuel Bowe’a 
direction to aU District Commissioners with a view of obtaining some basis for 
amving at on estimate of the population of the Colony — 

On 28th August 1882, in a Circular letter addressed to all District CommissionerB 
and to the heads of the Missionary Societies on the Gksld Coast, Captam Moloney 
asked for information as to the population. There wore many promises of 
in reply to this Circular but practically no results. 

On 20th September 1882 Captain Moloney issued another Circular letter in which 
he asked for the supply of information <m a variety of points and amcmgst others 
for the number of inhabitants.^ 

As shown above, Admioistrator Moloney, in his report dated two weeks 
after the issue of the third Circular Letter, was not very optimistic regard- 
ing the results of his efforts. But the Secretary of State did not relax. 

In a de^atoh General dated 6th April 1883 received at Lagos on the 10th May 
1883, the Bight Honorable the Secretary of State referred to the previous despatches 
on the subject of the 1881 Census and stated that the Registrar General had 
requested to be furnished with the census Returns of the Gold Coast. 

Sir Samuel Rowe replied to the above m a despatch No. 166 dated 16th May 1883 
— and on the 21st IVfay 1883 a further Circular was issued at his request by the 
Lieutenant Governor to all the District Commissioners, and this Circular produced 
the Returns from which the numbem (136,761) shewn in the statement furnished 
to 3rour Excellency by Mr. Simpson were derived.* 

The statement famished by Acting Colonial Seoietary Simpson was 
dated 10 December 1883.^ It consisted of a Table called ‘Estimates of the 
Population of the Undermentioned places furnished by the Oommiss” of 
Districts with a view to taldug a Census of the Settlement on the Gold 
Coast and its Dependencies 1883’. Eor several Districts no returns what- 
ever had been received, the available returns were not all-inclusive, and 
no claim was made that the ‘Total (from Betums Beoeived)’ of 136,761 
had any statistical value. Thus, the Circular of 21 May 1883 was hardly 
more effective than its predecessors, and when the Secretary of State in 
a Dispatch dated 12 October 1883 once more asked for census figures. 
Governor Rowe sent the following ‘Memorandum on the Census of the 
Gold Coast Settlement and Protectorate, 1883’,^ dated 21 December, 
which apparently was not affected by the recent returns from the District 
Commissioners : 

La a despatch dated 23 April 1873 Sir Robert (then Colonel) Harley, then Adminis* 
crator m Chief of the Government of the West Africa Settlements forwarded to the 
Secretary of State a return which I furnished of the number of fightmg Tnaw who had 
assembled belonging to the Fonti tribes at Dunquah on 14th April 1873. 

This estimate had a fair claim to accuracy. A good deal of it was the result of the 
actual coimting by myself of the people there present. 

’ Gold Coast, Census 18S3, Enclosure No. 2, pp 7-10. 

* Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

* Two months earlier, on. 12 Oct. 1883, Acting Colonial Secretary Evans said in bis report on 
the Bhie Book far IS82: 

'Fopidstion. No rdiable information exists on tlna head. It has been estimated that the 
population of the Colony and protectorate is about 400,000. Endeavours are being made to 
obtain more accurate statistics’ {Ccioaid Possessions Beports 18SI-3, p. 146). 

* Gold Coast, Census 1883, Enclosure No. 1. 
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This number did not include any of the people of Aowm or Appolonia who were 
too far o& to jom in this assembly or any of the people of Wassaw or any of the 
people of Axim or of Secondee who with the rest of the Ahanta tribes and the 
Elminas embraced the cause of the Ashantis and held aloof. 

In a despatch dated 14th December 1873 Sir John (then Captain) Glover stated to 
Lord Wolseley that he estimated that the force with which he should cross the Prah 
river would be at the lowest estunate 16,000 effectives. 

The numbers given by Sir John Glover had reference to the fighting men of the 
Accras and to those tribes inland of Accra which liad not taken part in the engage- 
ment at Dunquah. They did not mclude any of the people on the eastward side of 
the Volta as the tnbes with Sir John Glover were at that time fi g h tmg with the 
Awoonaihs. 

The totals of the numbers above given as 66,000 fightmg men from the Western 
part of the Settlement and 16,000 from the Eastern part give a total of 72,000. To 
multiply these numbers by six, as allowing for every fighting man the existence of 
one woman and 4 old people and young children, does not appear to me unreasonable, 
this would give a population of 72,000 x 6 = 432,000. 

The Ahanta tribes who did not join the Fantu camp at Dunquah number in all 
fully 60,000 people. 

^e population of Elmina town was calculated, from taxation returns by the 
Dutcli, to be 12,000 at the time of their occupation. 

It IS said that many of the people have left Elmina. If the Dutch calculation 
was correct, and we admit the possibility of one half having left, that would still 
leave 6,000. 

The population of the Sea Coast towns of Appolonia as computed by lUr. Evans 
(from the returns famished by Mr. Sohnerr in 1869) numbers over 33,000. 

If this be so an allowance of 16,000 for the inland villages of the District is not 
excessive, they are numerous and populous — ^that would give 48,000 as the total 
population of Appolonia. 

Of the population of the country of Aowm on the Western limits of the colony but 
little is known to us, but I estimate it to be fully 20,000 people. 

In 1873 the fightmg men of Wassaw were estimated to number 10,000 ; if we allow 
60,000 as the entire population of the country I do not think the Estimate is in 
excess of the numbers. 

The numbers of the population of the Beach villages between the Volta and the 
Eastern Limits of the protectorate, consisting of Awoonahs, Somes, and Afflohoos, 
are not less than 10 or 15,000. 

The Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony has jurisdiction over all the districts 
of Awoonah, those which are inland of the Qmttah Lagoon and Creek, as well as 
over those on the sea side of it, though it is not thought desirable at present that the 
Commissioner of the Qmttah district should mterfere in the internal administration 
of that part of the Awoonah country. 

The population of this district I ^ould suppose to be not less than 30,000. 

The estimate of the entire population of these districts as shown m the accompany- 
mg table amounts to over 661,000. I much regret my mability to offer more complete 
information, but the Estimate thus given is the result of careful calculation and 
enquiry. 

It is not put forward as being absolutely accurate — it is only offered as the best 
result I have been able to attain, and as subject to daily correction from farther 
work and extended observation. 

He said in his accompanying dispatch, likewise dated 21 December 
1883: 

I mchne to the idea that the estimate which I have given in the attached memo- 
randum and which puts the total number of the population of the Gold Coast Settle- 
ment at 651,000 will not be found to be exaggerated. 
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It will be notioed that the total of 651,000 was arrived at as follows: 

Central Districts, 72,000 fighting men X 6 432,000 

Wassaw* 10,000 fighting men ','5 . • • • • . 60,000 

Other tribes and distnots: 

50, 000-H6, 000-1-48,0004-20, 000+ 16,000+ 30,000 . . . 169,000 

661,000 

The total of 651,000 was given also in the annual Blue Books for 1883-6, 
339,188 being allocated to the Western and 311,812 to the Central Pro- 
vince.^ The area was estimated in the Blue Book for 1883 at 18,784 square 
milftfl and in the Blue Books for 1884-6 at 20,000 square miles.^ 

A completely new estimate was given in the Blue Book for 1887. It 
showed a population of 1,406,460 — 402,400 for the Western and 1,004,060 
for the Central Province. The Blue Book contained the following comment : 

The area of the Gold Coast and the Protected Territories is estimated at 29,401 
SqTiare Miles.* 

No regular Census has ever been taken on the Gold Coast, and there are almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way of domg so. The year’s Returns have been com- 
piled from mformation supphed by the several District Commissioners of the Colony, 
and the various Llissionary bodies as well as by reference to official records.* 

The Blue Books for 1888 and 1889 gave identically the same figures and 
text.*^ The Blue Book for 1890 said merely that ‘liie population is esti- 
mated at 1,600,000’.° 

This was the situation with which the Census Committee was confronted 
when the count, made in 1891, showed a population of 765,000 — excluding 
Kwahu and Krepi with a population estimated in 1887 at 480,000. The 
Secretary of the Committee, as shown above, put the population of Hwahu 
and Krepi at 600,000, estimated the omissions in the remainder of the 
country at 205,000 and thus arrived at a total of 1,470,000. 

The second count, made in 1901, showed a population of 896,000, and 

^ See Blue Book 1883 B, p. 1, 1884 B, p 1, 1885 B, p. 1 ; see also Colonial Poeseaaiona R^rts 
1884-6, pp. 124-5. In Blue Book 1886 B, p. 1, the population is given, apparently owing to an 
arithmetical error, as 661,000. The Blue Books contam also figures by Districts. 

However, while the Blue Book for 1884 showed the population to be 661,000, the Colonial 
Secretary in his report upon this Blue Book said: * The population of the Colony is, of course, con- 
siderable, and I tbmk may be guessed to he not less than 476,000’ [Ccionial Possessions Reports 
1884-6, p. 8) 

* In the Blue Books 1846—9 the area was given as 6,000 square miles. After the cession of the 
Danish possessions (1860) this estimate was laised to 8,000 square miles. But Statistical Tables 
Colonial Possessions 1860, p. 420, gave again 8,000 square miles, and this estimate was repeated 
every year until and including Tables 1876-8 (p 317); it appealed likewise m Statistical Abstract 
for the Colonici Possessions from the Bust to the Twentieth Number (published m 1884), and m 
Calonuil Office List 1866 to 1875 (m the Tables 'Colonial Possessions’) — irrespective of all changes 
in boundaries Colonial Office List 1876 {p 18) to 1885 (p 18) gave 15,000 square miles 

* During the last decade of the nineteenth and the firat decade of this century the area was 
frequently given as 39,060 square miles, see, for example. Statistical Tables Colonial Possessions 
1888-90 (p. 366) to 1900 (p 403), Statidical Abtiractfor the Cctonidl Possessions 1877-91 (p 6) to 
1887-1961 (p. 6). See also m this connexion Cc4onial RepoiU, Gold Coast 1892, p. 28; ‘The area 
of the Colony has been variously estimated from 29,401 square miles ... to 39,060 square milwH . . 
It 19 probable that a mean between the tw o — say 35,000 square miles — ill more nearly approxi- 
mate to accuracy.’ But even 29,401 square miles were apparently an overestimate. 

* Blue Book 1887 R, p. 1. 
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the Census Committee estimated it at 1,043,000. A comparison, of the 
returns and estimates of 1891 and 1901 3 rields the following results:^ 


Dl8t7lCt8 

Returns 

Estvmatea 

1891 

1901 

1891 

1901 

Accra 

91,612 

103,651 

121,612 


Kwahu 

Krepi 

Volta River 

128,608 

39,490 
) 163,997 

) 600,000 
148,608 

1 163,141 
) 173,997 

Ada . 

46,869 

40,487 

56,869 

66,487 

Axun 

39,870 

18,130 

64,870 

33,130 

Cape Coast 

87,873 

100,282 

127,873 


Kwitta 

36,230 

174,224 

46,230 

174,224 

Frampram 

10,908 

13,404 

16,908 


Saltpond . 

138,828 

67,820 

148,828 


Sekundi . 

29,863 

34,326 

34,863 

42,325 

Wassaw . 

73,683 

80,603 

123,683 


Winneba . 

80,164 

62,937 

90,164 

72,937 

Total 

764,6081 

896,360 

1,460,6081 

1,043,360 


^ Excluding 4,374 in Atabubn. 


The ^returns ’ were certainLy too low in 1891 for Kwitta and seem to have 
been too high for Arim and Saltpond. Whether the total came near the 
truth it is impossible to tell. But it probably came nearer the truth than 
the excessive estimate of the Census Committee. At the 1901 count the 
population of Kwitta was probably overstated, but it was probably under- 
stated, for example, in Saltpond. The total population was very likely 
greater than the returns indicate, and the Census Committee’s estimate 
was probably not too high. 

The total returned at the enumeration of 1911 was only 863,766. The 
population this time was very much understated in Kwitta,^ but the 
figures seem to have been far too low also in some other Districts. A 
comparison, District by District, of the results of 1911 and 1901 is not 
feasible owing to changes in boundaries, but it is possible to compare the 
results by Provinces for each enumeration &om 1891 to 1931 and by 
Districts for 1911 to 1931 (see Tables 1 and 2). 

If the estimate of the Commissioner of the Western Province for 1911 
is correct that ‘the Returns faU short of the actual population of this 
Province by twenty per cent’, and if the same assumption is made for 
the Eastern Province, the total population would have been about 
1,000,000. But it is safe to say that the population was larger than that. 
It probably exceeded 1,160,000. 

The total population enumerated in 1921 was 1,174,971. It was reported 
to have been understated again in the Western Province. It seems unlikely 
that the population was less than 1,300,000. 

' See Oenaus Beport 1891, pp. 9, 41 ; 1901, pp. 5, 19, 22. 

^ The native population of Kvdtta had been given in 1887, 1891, 1901, and 1911 as 106,900, 
36,230, 174,224, and 36,945 respectively. {Cenaua Report 1901, p. 6, says oonoeming population 
density. ‘Of individual distnots, Kwitta is easily first, with a population of 181 to the square 
mile ’ It was mdeed easy for Kwitta to be first with a population put at 174,000 ) The native 
population of Kwitta and Addah was given m 1911 as 77,394, and in 1921 as 177,626. 
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Table 1. Besidmt Africmi Popidation of Gold Coast GdUmy by Provinces^ 

1891-198P 


Provinces 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Western 


133,038 

163,540 

205,080 

284,902 

Central . 


221,030 

247,306 

302,626 

431,384 

Eastern. 


641,253 

441,820 

664,207 

855,076 

Total . 

764,185* 

895,330 



1,671,362 


^ See The Qoild Goaat, 1931, vol. ii, p. 1. Some figures differ alighlily from those girea in earlier 
census reports (see footnotes to Table 3). ^ Excluding Kwahu and Kiepi. 


Table 2. Resident African PopvlaMon of Gold Coast GoUmy by IHstricts, 


Disti let 

1 

1921 

mi 

Didnct 

1911 

1921 

1931 

WSSTEKN FbOMNCE 


Centsal Pbovinob 


Sekondi . 

44,757 

54,164 

73.821 

Cape Coast 

86,891 

93,427 

136.044 

Tarkwa 

36,367 

44,525 

60,983 

Saltpond. 


71,468 

103.265 

Ankobra . 

38,071 

33,053 

46,173 

Western Akim 


32,164 

63,381 

Sefvi 

1 15,620 

26,008 

42,060 

Wmneba. 

67,111 

106,567 

128.694 

Ao^ . 
Axim 

28,726 

8jS71 

40,769 

0,941 

51,924 

Total . 



431,384 

Total 

1 

163,510 





Bisb Kt 

1911 

1921 

mi 

Eastseu? Pbovikce 


Accia 

73,047 

99,603 

136.696 

Akwapim . 

88,047 

79,917 

86.380 

Akim-Abuakwa . 

46,768 

90,306 

140,677 

Kwahu 

41,783 

41,693 

59,026 

Volta River 

New Juaben 

jll4,781 

176,063 

1 

162,100 

26,526 

Kete-Ada . 

77,394 

177,626 

243,071 

Total 



866,076 


^ See Tht Odd Coast, 1931, vol. u, pp. 31, 68, 78. 


The total population enumerated m 1931 was 1,573,770. There is no 
evidence that it was understated. 

Table 3 shows the population at the enumerations from 1891 to 1931, 
as given in the more recent census reports.^ 

From the census date 1931 on, the Principal 'Re gis trar has computed 
the population by assummg that the ‘resident* African population 
increased each year by one-tenth of the difference between the 1931 and 
1921 returns, i e. by 39,938, and that the numbers of the ‘resident’ non- 
African population and the maritime population had not changed since 
1931. The result for mid-year 1940 was 1,943,265.^ 

^ Some of the&e figures should be revised , see footnotes to Table 3 

- From 1941 onuards the mid-year population of the Gold Coast and Togoland has been 
estimated to be equal to that computed for mid-year 1940. See Blue Bool 1941, p. 107; 1942, 
p 107; 1943, p 105; 1944, p. 111. 
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Table 3. Population of the QoU Coast Colony, 1891-1931^ 



1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

‘Resident’ Africans. 

Maritime* Africans 
‘Resident’ non-Afncans . 

Maritime* non-Africans 

764,186“ 

428* 

896,330* 

716* 

862,666^ 

1,3898 

1,171,913 

1,167 

1,630* 

371 

1,671,294“ 

68 

2,304 

104 

Total 

764,613 

896,046 

854,065 

1,174,971 

1,673,770 


1 See Census Report 1921, Appendices, pp. 5, 11, 19; The Odd Coad, 1931, vol. i, p. 256, vol. li, 
pp, 1-2; Repot t of the Ptincipd Registtai 1988, p. 13. 

‘ Peisons enumerated on ship-board. Such persons were apparently not enumerated before 
1921. 

* The population shown m Census Repott 1891 was 768,882, including 4,374 in Atabubu. But 
from Census Report 1901 on, the population for 1891 is given as 768,560 mcluding Atabubu or 
764,186 excluding Atabubu. 

^ There was only a partial count of whites m 1891, and Census Report 1921, Appendices, p. 19, 
stdl said regarding non-Africans: ‘No figures available for 1801.’ See also p. 439 below. 

‘ The population shown in (7enefMlZejiorti90i was 895,360. 'Ba.tframCensusReportl911aa,tbB 
population for 1901 is given as 895,330. 

* Census Report 1901, p 7, gives 646 as the number of Europeans on the Gold Coast, excluding 
‘ofiScials and others who were travelling in the Colony at the time of the Census’ and excluding 
♦linHe m Ashanti and the Northern TemtorieB. ‘ An addition of 63 to 70 might fairly be made to 
represent this dedciency.* Census Repott 1921, Appendices, p. 19, gives as Eesident non-AfirioanB 
in the Colony 716 ‘made up as follows: — 646 for the Cobny with an addition of 70 to represent 
those m Ashanti and the Northern Territories and others not enumerated’. 

^ Census Repott 1911 gives (p. 49) as ‘Population* 853,766, and (p. 65) as ‘Native Population’ 
862,396. The figure of 862,666 given from Census Repott 1921 on, as representing the 'Eesident 
African Population' is 270 higher than the figure given m Census Report 1911 for the Native 
Population because the Central Provmce is, I think enoueously, entered with 247,306 iustead of 
247,036. 

> This figure represents the number of whites (moludmg Syrians). 

* This figure is given erroneously m The Odd Coa^, 1931, vol. i, p. 254, and vbl. ii, p. 2, as 
representmg the total non-African population. 

The Odd Coast, 1931, vol. ii, p. 1, gives as Eesident African Population 1,671,302, but this 
figure, erroneously, moludes the hbntime Population. 


2. Ashanti 

No official estimate of the populatioii seems to have been made before 
the annexation of Ashanti to the Grown in 1901. In that year the native 
population was estimated at 335,651.^ This does not include Kintampo 
with about 10,000 inhabitants which then formed part of the Northern 
Territories. The Census Committee pointed out that the population figure 
implied a density of only 11 per square mile, Vhich is obviously much 
below the true ratio But it probably overestimated the area.^ However, 
the Administratiou remained convinced that the population had been 
understated in 1901. 

Until a reliable census of Ashanti has been taken the native population can only 
be Toug^y guessed at. It has generally been reckoned at 600,000, and this figure 
must be supplemented by several thousand immigrants firom the north, such as 
Moshis, Dagombas. Dagatis, Grunshis, Hausas, &o. Ashanti, moreover, numbers 
a large floatmg population of these people, who come for purposes of trade.^ 

^ See Census Repott 1901,-p.5&. * IlHd.,p. 6. 

' The area at that time was usually put at 32,200 square nules (see, for example, Statidtcal 
Tables Cdonied Possessions 1900, p. 403). * GoUmud Reports, Adtanii 1909, p. 14. 
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But the count of 1911 showed a total population of only 287,814, indud- 
ing Kintampo. The Chief Commissioner said that the population was 
underestimated, and he was certainly right. The figures for 1921 and 1931 
were 406,640 and 678,702 respectively, the total for 1921 being no doubt 
too low. ‘‘Owing to the changes in titles and areas since 1911 comparisons 
with the figures obtained at the Census taken in that year are not possible.’^ 
But for 1921 and 1931 the figures for Provinces and Districts are fairly 
comparable (see Table 4). Table 5 shows the population at the enumera- 
tions from 1901 to 1931, as given in the more recent census reports. 

Prom the census date 1931 on, the Principal Begistrar computed the 
population by HHanniing that the African population increased each year 
by one-tenth of the difference between the 1931 and 1921 returns, i.e. by 
17,189, and that the figure for the non-African population did not change. 
The re^t for mid-year 1940 was 737,696. 

3. Northern Territoriee 

^o ofhcial estimate of the population seems to have been made before 
1901, when these districts were constituted a distinct Administration under 
a Chief Commissioner. Por 1901 the number of adults, on the basis of 
a count made in part of the Northern Territories, was estimated at 211,964, 
and 60 per cent, or 106,000 were added for children. The Colonial Beport 
for 1901 said: 

The total figure of 317,964 given by Lieutenant-Coloiiel Morris would indioate 
a population of rather over 8*3 per square nule, the area of the Territories being 
about 38,000 square miles.^ This is a sparse population. I am doubtful, however, 
whether, adults only having been oounted, an addition of 60 per cent, is suffioient 
for children.^ 

The Colonial Beport for 1909 gave still another reason why the total 
arrived at was too low. 

The native population of the Northern Territories was rou^y estimated at 
318,000 m 1900, hut little rdiauce cau be placed on these figures, as a considerable 
portion of the most densely-populated ports of the Protectorate was under- 
estimated.* 

But the Beport for 1910 was more cautious. 

It is of little use speculating as to what our population is at present. As accurate 
a census as is practicable wiU be taken m April, 1911. It is probable that we shall 
find our previous estimates excessive. There is no district that can be described as 
‘densely populated’ in the usually accepted sense, but there is a vast variation m the 
population of the various districts.* 

Actually, the count of 1911 showed a population of 361,819, excluding 
Kintampo (which on 1 January 1907 had been transferred to Ashanti), as 

* The Qold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 149. 

* This was apparently an overestimate. Yet Slaheticdl Tables Colon ud Possessions 1900, 
p. 403, gave an area of 48,000 square miles. 

* Colonial Seports, Northern Territories 1901, p. 5. Colonial Reports, Gold Coast 1906, p 34, said 
that the inhabitants of the Northern Temtones ‘probably number at least 1,000,000’ I (See also 
ibid, 1909, p. 30: ' Roughly estimated there are probably nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants of the Gk>ld 
Coast, mcluding Ashanti and the Northern Territories.’ ) 

* Cdonied Reports, Northern Terriiones 1909, p. 12. * Ibid. 1910, p. 11. 
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against 317,964 in 1001, including Kintampo, and the 1911 count itself 
was quite incomplete. If the estimate that only two-thirds of the people 
in the North-Eastern Province had been enumerated was correct, an 
addition of about 80,000 should be made on this account alone.^ The 
enumeration of 1921 showed a population of 630,391 and that of 1931 a 
population of 717,382, the figure for 1921 being no doubt too low. The 
native population figures by Districts for 1911, 1921, and 1931 are shown 
in Table 6. The population at the enumerations of 1901 to 1931, as given 
in the more recent census reports, is shown in Table 7. 

Erom the census date 1931 on, the Principal Begistrar computed the 
population in the same manner as for Ashanti, reckoning with a yearly 
increase of 18,692 Africans. The result for mid-year 1940 was 890,283. 

4. Gold Coast 

The count of 1901 showed a native population of 1,338,433. But it was 
probably somewhat understated in the Odony, and the returns for the 
Northern Territories included apparently not more than one-tbird of the 
population. If the Chief Commissioner’s estimate for the Northern Terri- 
tories based on the partial count is substituted for the original returns, the 
figure for the native population would be raised to 1,548,965. It is safe 
to say that it exceeded 1,750,000. 

The returns for 1911 showed a native population of 1,501,793. The 
figures were apparently incomplete in every section of the country. 
Assuming that the omissions amounted to one-fifth in the Western and 
Eastern Provinces of the Colony and in Ashanti, and to one-third in the 
North-Eastern Province of the Northern Territories, the native population 
would have been about 1,800,000. It was no doubt much larger than that. 

The returns for 1921 showed a total population of 2,112,002. The 
omissions were much smaller than in 1911 but it seems unlikely that they 
ammmted to less than 200,000. 

The returns for 1931 showed a total population of 2,869,854. There is 
no evidence that it was imderstated. 

Ercm the census date 1931 on, the Principal Begistrar computed the 
population by assuming that the ‘resident’ African population increased 
each year by one-tenth of the difference between the 1931 and 1921 returns, 
i.e. by 75,819, and that the ‘resident’ non-A&ican population and the 
maritime population did not change. The result for mid-year 1940 was 
3,571,244. But quite apart from the fact that the difference between 
the returns of 1931 and 1921 was swelled by an understatement of the 
population in 1921, it is uncertain whether the actual increase in the 1930 b 
was similar to that in the 1920 b. The offcial figures for recent years may, 
therefore, be wide of the mark. 

6. Togoland 

According to the 1921 count Ihe population was 187,959, but the 
returns were very incomplete. The 1931 enumeration showed a population 

^ The native population enumerated in this Province was 163,472. See Census Export 1911, p. 68. 
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I have revised here some figures given in Tables 3, 5, and 7 Scte footnotes to these Tables. 
Excluding 1,167 on board Eihi]». * Exohidmg 371 cm board ships. 

Excdiiding 68 on board ships. * Eacolndmg 104 on board ships. 
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Table 5. Popidaiion of Ashanti, 1901-31^ 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Africans . 

345,891’^ 

287,814* 

406,193 

678,078 

Non-Afncanb . 

a 

223 

4A1 

624 

Total . 

345,891 

288,037 

406,640 

678,702 


^ See The Qold Coast, 1931, vol. u, pp. 1-2 

^ ‘Includes a rough estimate of 10^40 for Kmtampo nrhich in 1901 was 
mcluded in the administrative area of the Northern Territories ' 

’ No count 'nas made of the small number of non- Africans; see footnote 
6 to Table 3. 

* The figure of 287,814 is given, fiom Census Report 1921 on, as representing 
the Afiican Population. But this, I think, is a mistake According to Census 
Report 1911, pp. 57, 76, the native population was 287,591 and the white 
population 223. 


Table 7. Population of Northern Territoriea, 1901-31^ 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Africans . 

Non-Africans . 

307,724* 



361,806 

13 

630,365 

36 

717,276 

107 

Total . 

307,724 

361,819 

! 530,391 

717,382 


^ See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. u, pp. 1-2. 

^ The Chief Commissioner’s estimate was 317,964. The figure 307,724 
excludes 10,240 foi Ejntampo which beoame part of Ashanti. 

‘ No count was made of the few non-A£noans; see footnote 6 to Table 3. 


Table 9. African Population of Togoland, 1921 and 193V- 


Year 

1 Not them Se<Uion 

i 

Southern 

Section 

Ho 

1 

Total 

Eastern 

Dagomba 

Kete- 

Kraohi 

Ktiaasi 

Mam- 

pmai 

Total 1 

HI 

68,929 

91,623 

26,244 

20,521 


4,518 

14,997 

100,784 

168,142 

87,156 

126,529 

187,939 

293,671 


^ See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 220, 238. 


of 293,714. Table 9 gives a compariaon of the returns for A&icans in the 
two years by districts. The number of non-AMcans was 20 in 1921 and 
43 in 1931. 

From 1931 on the population has been computed in the same manner 
as for the Gold Coast, the yearly increase in the African population being 
put at 10,573 The result for mid-year 1940 was 391,516. But in view of 
the gross understatement of the population in 1921, the figures for recent 
years may be far too high. 

6. Gold Coast and Togoland 

According to the 1921 enumeration the population was 2,299,961. In 
view of omissions in the Gold Coast and particularly in Togoland it 
seems unlikely that the actual population was less than 2,550,000. The 
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Tablb 10. Population Density, Gold Coast and Togoland, 193P 





Non- 


Popula- 


Area, 



turn 

Districts 

aq m 

Aft leans 

Afriesans^ 

Total 

per sq. m. 


Colony, Wbstebn Pbovinob 


Ankobra .... 

2,149 

46,173 

46 

46,219 

21-6 

Aowin .... 

1,272 

9,941 

2 

9,943 

7-8 

Axun .... 

1,518 

61,924 

28 

61,962 

34-2 

Sefwi ..... 

2,610 

42,060 

18 

42,078 

16-1 

Sekondi-Dixcove . 

367 

73,821 

436 

74,266 

202-3 

Tackxro. .... 

1,683 

60,083 

166 

61,138 

36-3 

Total .... 

9,699 

284,902 

684 

286,686 

29 8 


COLONV, CeK1!RAIi PfioviircE: 


Gape Coast .... 

1 2,126 1 

136,044 


1 136,164 1 

64-1 

Saltpond .... 


103,266 

48 


149-7 


961 

63,381 

37 

63,418 

66-7 

Wiimeba 

917 

128,694 

93 

128,787 

140-4 

Total .... 

4,683 

431,384 

298 

431,682 

92-2 


CoioNT, Eabtebn Pbovutcoe 


Accra. 


618 

136,696 


137,706 

222-8 

Akwapim . 


834 


44 

86,424 

103-6 

Binm (Akim-Abuakwa) 


j 4,747 


72 

140,749 

j 42-1 

Birim (Kvrobu) . 



17 

69,043 

Kete-Ada . 


2446 

243,671 

47 

243,718 

113 6 

New Jiiaben 


62 

26,626 


26.631 

612-1 

Volta River 


1,258 


28 

162,128 

128-9 

Total .... 

9,666 


1,322 

866,308 

88-7 


Ashaztti, Westbun Province 


Ahafo .... 

1,434 

16,776 

— 

16,776 


Kintampo .... 

5,141 


8 

43,418 

8-4 

Sunyani .... 

2,416 

66,976 

21 

66,997 

27-7 

Wenchi .... 



6 

68,111 


Total .... 

11,068 

184,268 

34 

184,302 

16-7 


Ashanti, Eastern PB0^1NCE 


Ashonti-Akim 

4,580 1 

65,236 

20 

55,266 

12-1 

Eluma^i .... 

3,169 

172,196 

457 

172,653 

64-5 

]Mampong 

3,340 

60,295 

10 

60,305 

16-0 

Obuasi 

) 2,213 

39,718 

87 

39,805 

|62-5 

Obuasi (Bekwai) 

76,366 

16 

76,382 

Total 

13,311 

393,810 

690 

394,400 

29-6 


Nobtheiin Tebbitories, Northern Province 


Eusasi .... 

807 

110,614 

3 

110,617 

137-1 

Lawra-Tumu 

3,840 

93,125 

8 

93,133 

24-3 

Mamprusi . , 

2,014 

46,623 

3 

46,526 

231 

Navrongo . 

1.561 

120,870 

20 

120,800 

77-9 

Wa 

3,462 

72,323 

6 

72,329 

20-9 

Zuarunga . 

781 

133,981 

9 

133,990 

171-6 

Total .... 

12,455 

577.436 

49 

577,485 

46-4 
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T.VBLB 10. Population Density, Gold Coast and Togoland, 193P — contd. 







Popida- 


Area, 


Non- 


tion 

Districts 

sq. 7>i. 

Africans 

Africans^ 

Total 

per sq, m. 


Nobthebn Tbbbitobies, Southebn Pbovutob 


Western Dagomba . 1 

6,754 

100,433 

50 

100,483 

14*0 

Eastern Gonja . 

5,053 

23,683 

7 

23,690 

4*7 

Western Gonja 

6,224 

15,723 

1 

16,724 

2*6 

Total . 


139,839 

58 

139,897 

7*8 


Total Gold Coast 


Colony . 

23,937 

1,571,362 


1,673,666 

66 7 

A&banti . 

24,379 


624 

678,702 

23*7 

Northern Territories 


717,276 


717,382 

23*6 

Total .... 


2,866,716 

3,036 


36*4 


Toqoiaitd 


Eastern Dagomba . 


91,623 

4 

91,527 

16*6 

Kete-Kratohi . 

3,949 


2 


6*2 

Eusasi .... 



— 


97-9 

Mamprusi 


14,997 

— 

14,997 

21-3 

Northern Section 

10,677 

108,142 

HHRH 

168,148 

15*9 

Southern Section 

2,464 

126,529 

37 

125,566 


Total .... 

13,041 

293,671 

43 

293,714 

22*6 


Gold Coast and Togolamd 

I 91,843 I 3,160,386 | 3,078 | 3,163,464 | 34-4 

^ See The Gold Goaat, 1931, vol. u, pp 2-3, 23. 

3 Ezcludmg 104 Maiitdme Population m the Colony. 


1931 enumeration showed a population of 3,163,568. The population for 
mid-year 1940 has been computed at 3,962,760 (86,392 yearly increase 
of A&ican resident population since 1931). This may be an overstate- 
ment. 

The area of the Gold Coast is 78,802 square miles and that of Togoland 
13,041 square miles. According to the 1931 enumeration the number of 
inhabitants per square mile was 36-4 in the Gold Coast. In the Colony it 
was 65*7 (Western Province 29-8, Central Province 92-2, Eastern Province 
88*7), in Ashanti 23*7 (Western Province 16'7, Eastern Province 29*6), in 
the Northern Territories 23*6 (Northern Province 46-4, Southern Province 
7‘8). While it exceeded 100 in 8 of the 17 Districts of the Colony and in 
2 of the 6 Districts of the Northern Province of the Northern Territories, 
it was less than 5 in 2 of the 3 Districts of the Southern Province of the 
Northern Territories (Western Gonja 2*5, Eastern Gonja 4-7). In Togoland 
the number of inhabitants per square mile was 22*5. In the Northern 
Section it was only 15*9 (in Kete Kratchl not more than 6*2), in the 
Southern Section 61*0. In the Gold Coast including Togoland the average 
density was 34*4. 
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The Chief Census Officer made the following comment: 

A closer scrutiny of the district areas and their density return, reveals an interesting 
fact concerning ihe incidence of population. The districts within the forest h al t 
where the population is least are those adjacent to the western frontier ; this zone 
of scarcity of inhabitants sweeps across the country to the eastern frontier outside 
to the north of the forest zone and widens with an ever increasing duninutiou of 
population to the north until it reaches the Northern Province where the population 
becomes denser tlian ui most parts of the country. 

The reabon for this is somewhat difdcult to establish especially with regard to 
the forest zone. The wnter would suggest tentatively that the western frontier 
districts not having been developed m time for the cacao boom retained the con- 
ditions which prevailed elsewhere m the forest zone prior to that boom, conditions 
which as one receded further westward mto the forest made habitation by man 
inoreasingly diffic ult. Outside and to the north, of this forest belt is a country which 
in tba rainy season is mostly under water and the hi^ ground of which, where 
villages alone can be constructed, is m the drj* season in some places almost entirely 
destitute of water. Such districts as Kmtampo, Northern Mampong, most of Ejachi, 
Eastern and Western Gonj'as are to all mtents and purposes uniiihabitable and they 
form by creating a belt of territory without people, a very senous obstaole to the 
complete opening up and progress of the thickly populated north. The same 
situation is encountered in most of the Mamprusi distnct and after leavmg the high 
platcgmc of the Dagomba country one descends into a swampy or barren zone which 
forms that distnot. Conditions north of the Wlute Volta and westward along the 
parallel of that river's eastward sweep are completely different. The country is 
a well-watered one even m the dry season. . . That country supports a dense 
population .... 

The rapidity with which the country has been developed since the beginning of 
the centurj^ has created a number of large towns m the area exploited. Their growth 
has been considerable, but it is rather in the number of townships than m the size 
of individual towns that this growth has been most marked.^ 

The largest towns in 1931 were Accra with 60,726 inhabitants, Kumasi 
with 35,829, Cape Coast with 17,686, and Sekondi with 16,963.^ 

III. COMPOSmON OP ApBICAN PoPIJIiATION 

Area of Origin. At the enumerations of 1911 and 1921 an attempt was 
made to group the population by tribes, but the returns were scanty and 
uncertain^ and they provide hardly any adequate information on the area 
of origin. The forms used in 1931 contained for the first time a special 
column ‘Place of Origin, African of Gold Coast or Alien African’. In this 
column was to be written ‘where possible the name of the country or 
Province inhabited by the tribe If, for example, the person was a Krobo, 
the entry w’as to be ‘Eastern ProTince Colony’ ; if he was a Mendi, ‘Sierra 
Leone ’. The Chaef Census Officer considered the people who did not belong 
to an indigenous tribe as ‘immigrants’ and divided these immigrants into 
‘Subjects of other British West Aftican Colonies’, ‘Subjects of French 
West African Colonies’, &c.* I doubt whether this interpretation was 
correct. I do not think that the fact that a child belonged to an alien tribe 
necessarily meant that it was born outside the Colony and that it was 

1 Tlut Odd Coast, J03f, vol. i, p. 137 ® See ibid . vol. n, p 18. 

• See Ceaaus Rtpoit 1911, pp 38-0, 60-72, 1921, pp 60-1, 72-3, 86-94, 118, 140, 159, Appeu- 
dices, pp. 16-16 * See TU Odd Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 164. 
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a subject of another country. All that can be said, it seems to me, is that 
such a child was of alien origin. 

Of the 2,866,716 AMcans enumerated in 1931 in the Grold Coast, 78,974 
originated from other British Dependencies (mamly Nigeria and Togoland) 
and 188,670 from other countries (mainly iPrenoh West African Depen- 
dencies). Of the inhabitants of the Western Province of the Colony not 
more than 78-1 per cent, originated from that Province; the correspond- 
ing percentages for the Central and Eastern Provinces were 90*3 and 
87*5 respectively. Of the inhabitants of Ashanti 80*5 per cent, originated 
from A^anti. Of the inhabitants of the Northern Territories 91*1 per cent, 
originated from these Territories. The differences are due in part to 
internal migration. There were in the Colony 16,442 people originating 
from Ashanti and 19,742 from the Northern Territories. There were in 
Ashanti 20,293 from the Colony and 22,669 from the Northern Territories. 
But there were in the Northern Territories only 1,131 from the Colony 
and only 1,746 from Ashanti. While 42,401 inhabitants of the Colony and 
Ashanti originated from the Northern Territories, only 2,877 inhabitants 
of the Northern Territories originated from the Colony or Ashanti. The 
proportion of inhabitants of the Northern Territories arigmating from 
other West African British Dependencies was also very small. But in view 
of the fact that the Northern Territories are generally considered to he a 
country with a large excess of emigration, it is noteworthy that the number 
of Africans living in the Northern Territories and originating from foreign 
colonies was very large. They constituted 7*7 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation as compared with 6* 1 per cent, in the Gold Coast Colony ; in Ashanti, 
however, the percentage was 9*2. 

Of the 293,671 Africans enumerated in 1931 in Togoland, 10,806 
originated from other British Dependencies (mainly Gold Coast and 
Nigeria) and 30,111 from other countries (mainly Erench West African 
Dependencies). The number of Togolanders residing in other British 
Dependencies was obviously greater than the inflow of Africans from the 
Empire into Togoland, since 12,405 Togolanders were recorded in the Gold 
Coast alone.^ But there was certainly a favourable balance of migration 
in the intercourse with Erench Dependencies. 

Little is known about the occupation of the people originaring from 
other British Dependencies and other countries. The census reports convey 
the impression that employment at the mines played a very important 
part. But in the period covered by these reports only a small proportion 
of the immigrants went to the mines. Table 12 shows the average number 
of Africans (including local labourer) employed in the mines from 1905 
to 1938-9. It appears that the number w'as 12,465 in 1905, oscillated in 
1906 to 1918 between 13,580 and 18,466, and in 1919 to 1932-3 between 
10,439 and 13,227, and that it rose thereafter to 39,122 in 1938-9.* The 

^ This figure, moreover, is very likely mcomplete smce not a smgle Togolander was recorded m 
the Northern Territories. 

* The average number employed (including Europeans) was 38,887 in 1938, 40,462 m 1030, 
39,770 m 1940, 30,900 in 1943, and 29,646 in 1944; see Mue Booh 19S8, p. 137; 1939, p. 137; 
mo. p. 137; 1943. p. 131; lUi, p. 136. 
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sources from -whicli tJie labour was drawn have been published for 1904, 
1911 to 1928-9, and 1931-2 to 1933-4. The figures given for those em- 
ployed at any time during the first six months of 1904 were as follows 


Natiiea belonging to 

the Gold Coast j 

Natives from other 

1 Biitiah Colonies | 

Foieign 

Natives 



Fanti 

Ktepe 

Appo’ 

lonians. 

Meudt 

1 Lagoa 

1 

1 Kroo 
Bops 

Bassos 

Toted 

2,766 

6,646 

1,934 

242 

743 1 

1,187 

399 



17,044 


It appears that 67 per cent, belonged to the Gold Coast while 14 per cent, 
came &om other British Dependencies and 19 per cent. fi:om foreign 
countries. 

Table 12. Ammgt Number of African Mine Labourers employ^ on 

Gold Coast, 1905-38^ 


Tear 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1906 

12,466 

1914 


1922-3 


1931-2 

11,839 

1906 

13,680 

1915 

14,824 

1923-4 

11,995 

1932-3 

12,319 

1907 

14,739 

1916 

14,846 

1924r-5 


1933-4 

16,463 

1908 

16,206 

1917 


1925-6 

13,227 

1934-6 

26,636 

1909 

16,396 

1918 

13,582 

1926-7 


1936-6 

33,403 

1910 

18,466 

1919 

11,732 

1927-8 

Bnl r 1 • 

1936-7 

36,350 

1911 

18,383 

1920 


1928-9 


1937-8 

37,783 

1912 

1913 

16,921 

15,094 

1921 

1922‘> 

11,243 

12,605 

1929- 30 

1930- 1 

iii 

1938-9 

39,122 


^ See Beport on the Mines Depaitment 1905, p. 14; 1906, p. 16; 1907, p 14; 1908, p 13; 1909, 
p. 13; 1910, p. 13; 1911, p. 14, 1912, p. 13; 191S, p. 12; 1914, p. 12; 1915. p. 10; 1916, p. 10; 
1931-2, p. 7; 1938-9, p. 16. Some figures do not lepresent the average number but the number 
employed on a given day * First quarter 

The figures for later years are summarized in Table 13. They show that 
though the proportion of natives from IVenoh West Africa has been 
increasing, the majority of the native mine labourers belonged all the time 
to the Gold Coast. 

It should be realized, however, that conditions may have changed in 
recent years^ and also that apart from those employed in the mines there 
were immigrants working as wood-cutters for the mineral industry.® Even 
so, the number of immigrants employed in the cocoa industry has been 
certainly much larger, aU the time, than the number employed directly or 
indirectly by the mineral industry. 

1 See Gold Coast, Repott on Mines Depcatm&it 1903-4, p. 30. 

’ Apparently the only pertment statement m recent years is to be found in Beport on the Labour 
Depaitment 1939-40, p. 3: ‘An enquiry was . . . made into the terntonol sources of labour m the 
minin g industry. The figuies for the u hole of the Gold Coast were as follows . Colony and Ashanti, 
32-6 per cent, Northern Territories and contiguous French territories, 55 per cent; other 
West African territories, 12 5 per cent The high proportion of Colony and Ashanti labour was 
unespected.’ The proportion of Colony and Ashanti labour was about the same as m 1933-4, 
although the total number of natives employed m the mining mdustiy hod doubled m the 
meantime. Whether the proportion oommg from French temtones has changed it is impossible 
to tell. 

’ It is not clear to what extent such workers liave been mcluded m the figures of labourers 
employed m the mmes. 

































Table 13. African Mine Labour&rs Employed on Gold Coast by County of Origin^ 1911-33 
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Sex. No attempt seems to have been made before 1891 to estimate the 
number of males and females, but when the first count was made in that 
year it was apparently expected that it would show a large excess of 
females. The Secretary of the Censtu Committee reported: 

... it will be seen, that of the total classified population, viz. : . . . 767,095, there is 
only a predominance of (409,511 females, 357,684 males) 51,927 females in the entire 
Colony, the proportion being one male to every 1*145 fem^es.^ 

He suspected that a greater proportion of women than men had evaded 
enumeration Therefore, the estimated figures which were to supplement 
the returns of the count assumed a greater predominance of females 



Males 

Females 

Females 
to 100 
males 

Returns ...... 

357,584 

409,511 

114*6 

Addition for omissions 

92,000 

113,000 

122*8 

‘Children and Old’ in Atabubu^ 

787 

1,000 

127*1 

Erepi and Kwahu ..... 

225,000 

276,000 

122*2 

Total ...... 

676,371 

798,611 

118*4 


1 Not clasaified according to sex m the census retiuns. 


It seems, however, that already in the original returns the predominance 
of females had been overstated, as it was particularly great in those areas 
for which the population is given in round figures, i.e. where the population 
had been estimated or guessed.® 

The returns of 1901 again did not fulfil the expectations of a great pre- 
dominance of females. The Census Committee made the following comment : 

It will be seen . . . that the sexes axe fsjrly evenly divided, there being a dight 
preponderance of females. The ratio for the Colony, including Ashanti and the 
Northern Temtones, is 1 male to 1*18 females. The returns for the Northern Terri- 
tories show a preponderance of males (viz.. 56,098 males, 62,334 females or 1 female 
to 1 06 males) as do also those for Sekundi (11,998 males, 10,602 females, or 1 female 
to 1*13 males), Axim (9,303 males, 8,827 females, or 1 female to 1*06 males) and 
Dixcove (5,878 males, 5,847 females). The figures for the Northern Territories are 
unreliable, while in the other districts Ihe unusual number of males is probably to 
be accounted for by the influx of labourers and servants consequent on the develop- 
ment of the Turning mdustry and the construction of the Railway. The excess of 
females to males is most noticeable m the Kwitta district, where the ratio is 1 male 
to 1*26 females; Accra and Volta River districts come next with 1 male to 1*17 
females.* 

The last sentence contains, of course, an error. It is obvious that if the 
excess of females for the whole country was 18 per cent., Kwitta cannot 
have been the only district where the excess was larger than that. As 
a matter of fact, the ratio of females to 1 male was 1*42 in Saltpond (23,915 
males, 33,905 females)® and 1*32 in Ashanti (144,436 males, 191,215 
females).® But it should be remembered that Ashanti, Saltpond, and 

* Census R^rt 1891, p. 10 ’ See Blue Book 1891 S, p 1. 

’ See Census Report 1891, pp 42-105. I have quoted above the example of Sefwbi WhyaT^su 
where the population was leturned as 11,000 males and 22,000 females 

* Ibid. 1901, p. 6. "See ibid., p 19. 


* See ibid., p. 56. 
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Kwitta were areas where the ooimt was partioularly defective. Yet, as 
the Census Committee again thought that the proportion of omissions was 
larger among women than among men, the sum of 148,000 which was added 
in consideration of omissions was subdivided into 48,000 males and 100,000 
females, and the population figures were raised to 660,263 males and 
826,170 females,^ giving a ratio of 125 females to 100 males. 

The sex ratio returned at the 1911 enumeration differed essentially from 
the earlier results. They showed for the whole country a small excess 
of males.^ 


Sex 

Gohn^ 

Ashanii 

Northern, 

Territoriea 

ToUd 

Males .... 

427,277 

141,012 

187,167 

765,446 

Females 

425,110 

146,670 

174,649 

746,347 

Females to 100 males 

99-6 

103-9 

93-3 

98'8 


The Census Officer thought that for the Colony immigration ‘would 
appear to be the main factor in the change which has arisen in the propor> 
tion between the sexes since the censuses of 1901 and 1801’.^ But this 
explanation is inadequate. The number of males had apparently increased 
since 1901 from 412,729 to 427,277 or by only 3-6 per cent., while the 
number of females had apparently decreased from 482,621 to 425,119 or by 
11 '9 per cent. If immigration had been the main factor in the change of 
the sex ratio, then in the absence of immigration the number of males 
would presumably have decreased enormously, but I have nowhere found 
any suggestion that there was such a decrease. The fact alone that 
according to the returns the male population of Kwitta decreased between 
1901 and 1911 from 76,992 to 18,025, and the number of females from 
97,232 to 18,920, shows the futility of seeking for any specific cause of the 
apparent change in the sex ratio. But there still remains the question 
whether the sex ratio foimd for the Colony at the 1911 enumeration can 
have been approximately correct. I am inclined to answer this question 
in the affirmative. The excess of males was negligible and there had been 
for a decade or more a notable immigration of males. 

... as the excess occurs in the agnculturcil and -nmni-ng distncts it can be satis- 
factorily explained by the number of imported labourers. . . . Both in the mining 
and agricultural districts it appears that the imported labourers are unaccompanied 
by their women. ^ 

The sex ratio in Ashanti calls for no comment. The apparently large 
excess of males in the Northern Territories was, I suppose, due to omission 
of females at the count. 

The Commissioner of the North Western Provmce considers the excess may be 
also, to a certam extent, attributed to the severe epideimcs of the cerebro-spinal 
meningitis that visited his Province three tunes during the past decade, when more 
women than men succumbed to its ravages; and also to the raids of Samory and 
Babatu when himdreds of women were captured. The latter explanation would not, 
however, account for there bemg fewer girls than boys in t.ha groups 1 to 6 and 6 to 

^ See 6tatititieal Tables Colonial Possessions J901, p. 437. 

^ See Census Repoit lUlI, pp 55-8. ^ Ibid., p. 30. ■* Ibid., p. 30. 
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16, as Samory’s last raid took place earfy in 1897, and Babatu had not raided the 
coimtry for some years previous to that date.^ 

The sex ratio at the 1921 enumeration did not differ essentiaUy from the 
results of 191 1. The returns showed for the whole country a slightly larger 
excess of males (see Table 14). In the Colony there was, as in 191 1, a small 
excess of females over males in the Eastern and Central Provinces and 
a considerable excess of males over females in the Western Province 
(110,406 males and 94,674 females, i.e. only 85*8 females to 100 males). 
This preponderance of males was particularly large in the Tarquah District 
with 27,288 males and 17,237 females, and within this District in the Tnining r 
villages with 7,589 males and 3,516 females.^ 

The excess of males in Ashanti is greater than appears from the figures 
in Table 14 since the 5,632 people whose sex was not specified were mostly 
males. It is safe to say that there were not more than 96 females to 
100 males. The 1911 returns had shown an excess of females. The Chief 
Oommissioner attributes this change to an increased number of immigrants 
horn the North, and the Census Officer of the 1911 census writes: ‘At the 
last Census the number of foreign natives in Ashanti was 31,204, the 
number is now 43,839 or if the Railway labourers are included 47,532, that 
is to say an addition of 16,278 in the last ten years.’^ 

For the Southern Province of the Northern Territories both the statistics 
and their presentation are quite inadequate. No figures by sex are avall< 
able for Western Gonja. For Western Dagomba and Eastern Gonja the 
figures read as follows :* 


District 

Boys 

Men 

Girls j 

Women 

Total 

males 

Total 

females 

Total 

Western Dagomba. 
Eastern Gonja 

21,913 

3,846 

26,275 

5,553 

20,407 

3.293 

26,289 

6,460 

42,380 

9,399 

51,664 

8,763 

93,944 

18,162 


The census report says ‘it is obvious that the males in every recorded 
group outnumber the females This is not correct. In Western Dagomba 
the women outnumber the men. Moreover, the ‘Total males’ are the sum 
of the boys and girls and the ‘Total females ’ the sum of men and women.^ 
The census report adds : 

The Deputy Chief Comiiussioner has no commMitB to make, but it is recorded 
that m 1911 the same oondition existed and it was thou^t then that many girls and 
young women had been hidden from the enumerators. Probably the same thing 
occurred in 1921.^ 

^ Statement by Aotmg Chief ComnussioneT Noithem Territories, quoted ibid , p. 31. It should 
be noted, moTeover, that the (very imperfect) ootmt of 1901 which was taken befoie the epidemics 
of cerebrospinal meningitis showed also an excess of males over females in the Northern 
Temtones. ^ See ibid. 1921, pp. 106-7. 

’ Ibid , p 118. ^ See ibid., Appmdioes, p 10. ‘ Ibid., p. 131. 

" The same mistake appears ibid , p. 130. In compiling Table 14 I have assumed that the 
totals are wrong and have entered for Western Dagomba 47,188 males and 46,766 females. I have 
thus obtamed a total excess of 16,276 for the Northern Territories. But it should he noted that in 
the 'Fmal Review’, ibid , p. 158, the total excess of males in the Northern Temtones is given 
as only 6,659 The Chief Census Officer, therefore, accepted the figures for Total males and Total 
females as correct and reckoned with an enormous excess of females over males m the Southern 
Provmce! ’ Ibid., p. 131. 
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Tabls 14. African Population by Sex, Gold Coast and Togolmd, 1922 

and 193V 



Medea 

Femalea 1 

§mh}Mn 

Distnet 

1921 

mi 

1921 

1 1931 

1921 

1981 


COLOmr, WXSTBBN PBOVUiTCaS 


Ankobra 

18,142 1 

24,146 

14,911 

22,027 

82 

91 

Aovdn 

1 3,346 

6,262 

3,226 

4,679 

96 

89 

Axim 

20,363 

25,794 

20,406 

26,130 

100 

101 

Sefwi 

12,141 

22,248 

13,867 

19,812 

114 

80 

Sekondi 

29,136 i 

39,857 

25,028 

33,964 

86 

85 

Tarktva . 

27,288 

32,616 

17,237 

28,368 

63 

87 

Total. 

1 110,406 

149,922 

94,674 j 

134,980 j 

86 

90 


CouoNv, Central PaoviNaB 




Cape Coast 

1 46,854 { 

68,522 1 

47,673 

67,522 

104 1 

90 

Seltpond^ 

1 34,528 

53,980 

36,183 

1 49,285 

105 

91 

Western Akim 

16,180 

34,070 

16,984 

29,311 

112 

86 

Wiimeba 

63,261 

64,947 

62,306 

, 63,747 

98 

98 

Total 

148,823 

221.519 




95 


Colons, Eastebk Province 


Accra , 

53,389 

73,493 

46,214 


87 

86 

Akwapim 

39,727 


40,100 

42,313 

101 

96 

Akim>Abuskwra 


76,661 

46.413 


101 

86 

Ewahu . 





101 

93 

Kete'Ada 


116,289 

88,066 

127,382 



Volta Biver 

83,716 

94,937 

01,348 

93,679 

100 

09 

Total. 

331,164 



410.983 


97 


Ashanti 




94,182 

67.653 


103 

96 

Eastern Province* . 

[ 146,132 

204,159 


189,651 

06 

93 


Nobxhekh Tekshorisb, Northern Fsovincb 


Navrongo 

134,107 

181,112 

123,842 

184,363 

92 

102 

Lawra-Tmnu. 

43,136 

46,227 

41,128 

46,898 

95 

101 

Mamprusi 

11,193 

23,184 

10,761 

23,339 

96 

101 

Wa 

22,826 

36,307 

20,343 

36,016 

89 

09 

Total. 

211,261 

286,830 

196,064 

290,606 

93 

101 


Northern TEBRiroitiEs, Southern Province 


Western. Dagomba 

1 47,188 

62,580 1 

46,756 

47,863 { 

99 1 

91 

Eastern Gonja 

I 9,399 

12,887 

8,753 

10,796 

98 1 

84 

Western Gonja* 

! 

7,963 1 

7,760 

97 

Total. 

66.687 

73,430 1 

56,600 

66,409 

98 1 

90 


147 “• PP 

“ Excluding, m 1921, the population (757) of 9 villages omitted m Census. 

T 1 persons (Regiment 1,592, PoUce 181, Prisons 166, Railway 

LabouFerb 3,693) whose sex was not specified. 

* Sex of popiulation (10,931) not specified m 1921. 
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Table 14 — contd. 



Malea 

Femalea 

F. to 100 M, 

Di^rict 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 


Toqoiand, Nobthbkn' Sbotion 


Eastern Uagomba . 

30,893 

48,613 

28,036 

42,910 

91 

88 

Kete-Krachi . 

12,302 

10,470 

12,942 

10,061 

105 

96 

Eusasi . 

6,832 

21,533 

6,761 

19,668 

91 

91 

Mamprusi 

2,447 

7,646 

2,071 

7,462 

86 

99 

Total. 

61,974 

88,161 

48,810 

79,981 

94 

91 


Togolanb, SotncHiiiBxr Seoxiok 

Ho . . -I 42.436 I 62.308 | 44.720 | 63,226 | 106 | 101 

OoiiD Coast aito Toaoi.AND 


Colony . 

690,393 

806,534 

680,763 

764,828 

98 

96 

Ashanti. 

202,228 

298,341 

198,333 

279,737 

98 

94 

N. Territories 

267,848 

360,260 

261,673 

357,016 

94 

99 

Gold Coast . 

1,060,469 

1,466,136 

1,030,669 

1,401,680 

97 

96 

Togoland 

94,409 

160,464 

93,630 

143,207 

99 

96 

Grand Total 



1,124,199 

1,644,787 

97 

96 


In the Northern Province of the Northern Territories there was an excess 
of males in each of the four Districts, the total being 211,261 males and 
196,064 females, or only 92*8 females to 100 males. The census report says : 

In every case there are more males than females. For this, no doubt the reason 
given m the report on the Southern Frovmce may be partly responsible. It baa been 
suggested that the mortality from Cerebro Spmal MeningitiB is higher amongst 
females than males. Mention was also made of the raids of Samoiy and Babatu — 
the last took place m 1897, m which many women were captured. 

The numerical superiority of malea is, however, a remarkable fact because it is 
well known that many male natives of the Protectorate are employed m Ashanti and 
the Colony and they are not as a rule aooompanied by their women.*' 

Por the Gold Coast as a whole my computation yields an excess of 
29,800 males and a ratio of 97*2 females to 100 males. This ratio would 
have been reduced to about 96*7 if the 6,632 people in Ashanti whose sex 
was not specified had been included. The Chief Census Officer, who reckons 
with an excess of only 20,184 males,^ i.e. with a ratio of 08'1 females to 
100 males, says: 

1 am unable to e^lam this excess, bnt it will be noted that the ezoess ocouis in 
the less civilised portions of the area and it [may] very well be true that in those 
parts the numbers of women were deliberately withheld. In the Western Province 
the large male excess is no doubt explained by the n'umbers of males employed on 
the IVlmes, Railway construction and other works who are not as a rule accompanied 
by a corresponding number of women, l^rare were 11,104 males employed on the 
]ilines alone.’ The same may be said of Ashanti. In the Northern Temtones however 

* <7enAu« Reipoit 1921, pp. 132-8. ‘ See footnote 6 ‘to p. 429 above. 

* This IS a mistake. There were 11,104 people m the TmtiiTig villagea in the Tarqnah Distnct 
(0,828 men, 2,623 'women, and 2,263 ohildren). The average daily number of natives employed 
durmg the first quarter of 1921 in the mineti in. the Weatem Province vnu 7,087. (See Genaus 
Rejport 1921, pp. 107-8.) 
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males OTer females in the resident population, and it would seem that 
without immigration and emigration the number of females would have 
been just about equal to the number of males. This unusual position oan 
only be explained by an unusually high mortality of females. It has been 
suggested that more females than males died in the epidemics of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, and it is possible that other factors, too, augmented 
female mortality. But it is also possible, of course, that omissions of 
females were more numerous than omissions of males. 

More recent figures for males and females have been published in the 
Statistical Abstract for the British Empire. They read as follows:^ 


Country 

Census 1931 

31 Dec. 1933 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Gold Coast 'exclusive of the man- 
dated areas ’ . 

Togoland - . . . 

1,467,564 

150,497 

1,402,196 

143,217 

1,639,947 

164,034 

1,406,264 

166,122 


Country 

31 Dec. 1935 

31 Dec. 1937 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Gold Coast ‘exclusive of the man- 
dated areas ’ . . . 

Togoland 

1,690.298 

175,691 

1,540,252 

165,563 

1,948,379 

1,798,333 


The figures for the Gold Coast proper are all wrong. The males for 1933 
are evidently inclusive of Togoland, while the females are exclusive of the 
mandated area (and even so are too low). The males and females for 1035 
are both exclusive of the mandated area, but the excess of males over 
females is grossly overstated ; it is out of the question that the males could 
have increased between 1931 and 1935 by 223,000 and the females by 
138,000. The males and females for 1937 are both inclusive of the man- 
dated area : they were obtained by adding 258,081 to both the males and 
the females given for 1935 ! 

Age. ‘The grouping of the population by ages is difficult since the 
estimates of Age are almost impossible to ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy It appears in fact that in many Districts the distinction 
between cluldren (under 15) and adults (15 and over) was inadequate. 
The Central Province of the Colony, the Northern Territories, and Togo- 
land show a suspicious preponderance of male children. The most striking 
example is provided by the Northern Province of the Northern Territories, 
where the ratio of females to 100 males was 85*7 among children and 113‘6 
among adults.® The Chief Census Officer makes the following comment: 

No &atiAfdctoiy explatiation is recidily available for the prepouderaace of adult 
females iu the Northern Territories, beyond the possible fact that the youth of the 
country is at work m the Southern areas.* 

* See StatUicaJ Ab^rart iy>4 to 1933, pp 3, 283 , 1926 to 1933, pp. 3, 303 , 1928 to 1937, pp. 3, 809 

” ThB Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p, 166 

* In the Lawra-Tumu District the ratios were SO and 122 respectively. See ibid , vol. u, p. 4. 

* Ibid., vol. 1 , p. 162. 
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A more satisfactory explanation, it seems to me, is that the distinc- 
tion between children and adults wae not carried through in the 
same manner for both sexes since, as in many other A&ican countries, 
females who should have been counted as children were considered to be 
adults. 

Although apparently a number of children were counted as adults, the 
proportion of children among the total population was high. It amounted 
in the Gold Coast and Togoland to 40 per cent., varying between 35 per 
cent, in the Western Province of the Colony and 43 per cent, in the 
Northern Section of Togoland. 

The distinction between young adults (15-45) and old adults (46 years 
and over) seems to have suffered in some Districts from an understatement 
of old adults. It seems incredible, for example, that in the Northern 
Section of Togoland the latter should have constituted only 9 per cent, of 
the total population.^ The proportion for the whole of the Gold Coast 
and Togoland was 12*1 per cent. 

In the urban areas a distinction was also made between children under 
one, from 1 to 5, and &om 6 to 15. The results may be summarized as 
follows .* 


McAea 

Fenialea 

Up to 

1 year 

IS 

years 

6-lS 

yeaia 

16 years 
amdover 

Total 

Up to 1 
1 year 

IS 

years 

6~15 

years 

16 years 
and over 

Total 

5,616 





5,168 1 






The Chief Census Officer makes the following comment:^ 

The age group 0-1 year should be the annual grouping with the greatest number 
of mdividualB and there should normally appear if shown in graph form a gradually 
descending curve. The present returns, however, if one takes the age group 1-5 
years and divides by four to establish a comparison with the preceding age group 
0-1 year, show an mclmation upwards for this group level, the curve then descending 
as usual. 

The following table shows this tendency : — 



0-1 

year 

1-5 

years 

Anrvual average 
of 2nd group 

Gold Coast 

9,160 

40,716 

10,178 

Ashanti 

996 

4,386 


Northern Territories 

436 

1,637 


Togoland . 

183 

886 

221 

Total 

10,774 

47,623 

11,905 


But the Chief Census Officer obviously made a wrong assumption. The 
age group 1-5 years comprised 5 and not 4 years, and the annual average 
of the second group was not 11,906 but 9,525. The ratio of children under 

^ Witluii this Section the piopoitiou vaiied betneen 0 pei cent, in Mampnisi and 2U per cent. 
mKete-Elrachi In Tunda Division (Mampnisi), with a population of 375, only 3 women 46 years 
and over were recorded ; m 8 villages of this Division all 74 females over 16 were recorded as under 
46 (See ibid , vol u, p 236.) 

® See ibid., p. 7. 


^ Ibid., vol. 1 , p 166. 

























Tajile 15 . African FopvMion by Sex and Age, Gold Coast and Togdland, 1931^ 

Males 1 FmaUs 1 j Females to 100 Males 
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limit at 16 years. The headings of this table are, therefoie, dightly inacourate. 
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1 to children 1-5, therefore, does not suggest that the number of children 
under 1 was understated. 

This, however, does not imply that the figures for children in the urban 
areas were fairly accurate. The ratio of girls to 100 boys was 91*8 in the 
first year of age, lOl-S in the group 1-6, and 92-6 in the group 6-16. The 
ratios in the first and third group certainly arouse suspicion. The prepon- 
derance of males in the third group is probably due to the fact that a 
number of girls aged 14 or 16 were counted as adults. 

There were in the Gold Coast 133, and in Togoland 148, children per 
100 women. In the Western Province of the Colony the ratio was only 
116: 100, in the Northern Section of Togoland 167: 100. Leaving out of 
consideration the women 46 and over whose offspring were probably 
mostly adults, it appears that there were in the Gold Coast 167 and in 
Togoland 179 children per 100 women. In the Western Province of the 
Colony the ratio was only 144, in the Northern Section of Togoland 
1861 

Conjugal condition. ‘Statistics concerning the marital condition of the 
inhabitants of the Gold Coast are not obtainable.’^ Opinions on the fim- 
quency of marriage and the age at marriage are to be found in the census 
reports for 1911, 1921, and 1931. 

1911. As a general rule women marry at the ages of sixteen to eighteen, and 
men at the ages of ei^teen to twenty. Among the educated classes and in the 
Coast towns the age is later, women at eighteen and men rarely before twenty- 
five.* 

1921. Colony, Eastern Frovmce. The Commissioner reports that the average 
marriage age for males is 22 and for females 18. The more literate and the small 
professional classes marry later in life.* 

Central Provmce. . . . the Commissioner is of opimoii that 'it is still safe to say 
that almost every man over 19 and every woman over 16 is living in a state of 
marriage or concubmage’. This is universally true in the Qold Coast . . . .* 

Western Province. The Commissioner reports that he is mchned to place the 
marriage age at from seventeen to nineteen years m the case of males and fifteen 
to eighteen in the case of females. This is a httle lower than in the other two 

^ Gonceining the Cential Frovmce (m which the ratio in 1931 was 180.100) the 1921 oensua 
report said* ‘ . . we find there were 66,670 women, of this age and 131,613 children or 2 ohiLdren to 
every woman, a low propoitiou which la not borne out by observation and shews the futihty of 
similar calculations’ (Cenaua Re^it 1921j p. 71) Actually a proportion of 2 children to every 
voman 15 to 46 is extraoidmorily high. 

The Chief Census Officer 1931 shows the latio of children to every woman 16 to 45 for each of the 
4U distncts of the Gold Coast and Togoland and says (TJie Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, p 223)' ‘The 
figures shown cannot be taken as absolutely accurate hut their similanty is most strikmg. One 
very noticeable featuie is the Navrongo rate, which is apparently mezplioahle. ’ But the dififer- 
ences between the vanous districts are m fact considerable. 



Mote 

than 

210 

2 01 
to 

210 

191 

to 

2 00 

ISl 

to 

100 

171 

to 

180 

2 61 
to 

170 

161 

to 

1-60 

hdl 

to 

1-50 

Ideas 

thaai 

1-40 

Number of distncts 

n 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

6 

3 

3 


The distnots with the lowest ratios weie Navrongo (0 98), Zuarungu (1 05), and Sdsondi- 
Bixcove (1 16). 

“ The Odd Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 168. 

* Ibid. 1921, p. 66 


* Census B^ort 1911, p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 72. 
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Proviuces and the reason is that the people are much more primitive and the 
standard of living is not so high.^ 

Northern Temtories, Southern Provmce. Females usually marry at puberty, but 
the maiTiage age of males is most often later.^ 

Northern Provmce. Generally speaking males marry at about eighteen, females 
at puberty.® 

Togoland. The mamage ages m the Ho District are said to be 18 years among 
males and 16 for females. In the other parts of the area, males marry when they 
na-n afford to, which is probably earher than 18 amongst the more primitive tnbes 
and females at puberty.^ One can safely say that every woman is either married or 
living m concubinage ® 

1931. The Gold Coast, as is the case in other countries of a similar cultural state, 
does not regard the bachelor or the spinster with favour ; and the religion of ammifiTn 
which IS so involved with ancestor-worship practically enforces not only marriage 
but child-production. It can therefore be safely stated that almost the total adidt 
population of the country is married, in the case of males over the age of 25, and in 
the case of females about the age of 16 or 17. 

No figures are possible to prove this statement, however ; it can only be deduced 
irom reasomng and observation.® 

But, unfortunately, it is impossible to estimate the usual age at mamage 
and the frequency of marriage by "reasomng and observation’.^ There is, 
moreover, some evidence that numerous adult females are neither married 
nor living in concubinage.^ 

Opinions concerning the prevalence of polygamy seem also ill founded. 
The Report on Togoland for 1920-1 stated; ‘Polygamy is universal, the 
average being about two wives to every man.’® The 1921 census report 
said that ‘ monogamy is not the fashion in West AMca’^® and spoke of "the 
general repugnance with which the African regards monogamy The 
1931 census report said that the practice of polygamy ‘prevails throughout 
the country and in the conditions of the home-life of these people is almost 
an essential institution’.^® But it is obvious that in a country where adult 
males are as numerous as adult females polygamy cannot be very common 
if actually almost all men marry young. 

^ Cenxaa Report 1921, p 100 

® Ibid., p. 131 * Ibid., p. 133. 

* See Report on Togoland 1929, p. 30 : ‘ . . the women of the tnbeai n the Noithem Section 
. . . many shortly after reaching the age of pnberty as also do the men In fact it is regaided as a 
disgrace for an adult of either sex to remam unmarned * 

* Ceimie Report 1921, p 143 See also Report on Togoland 1920-1, pp 7, 11. 

* The GfoW Coast, 1931, vol i, p 169 

' A member of the House of Commons who apparently used this method said on 9 Dec, 1942: 
‘Soys of 18 are very different to-day from what they were in my young days. At that time IS was 
a common age at n Inch to be mamed.’ {Parluimentaty DdKit6S,yol cgc1xxxv,co1 1608.) Actually 
at that time only 2 oi 3 per 1,000 males aged 18 m Great Biitam w'ere married 

® Bee Report on Togdani 1929, p 29, 1930, p 31; 1936, p. 43; 1937, p 34 It may be mentioned 
mcidentally that Admmistiation ofiiceis are apt to cause confusion by cling in g to idle termmology 
of missionaries \tho piefer to call concubmage what m reahty is polygamy Actual concubinage 
IS apparently rare m the Gold Coast 

* Ibid. 1920-1, p 11. See also, for example, ibid. 1924, p 10, 1926, p 13; 1928, p. 22, 1930, 
p. 29. 

“ Ceneus Report 1921, p 56 “ Ibid., p. 72 

“ The Odd Coaat, 1931, vol i, p 169 
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IV. CoMPOsmoN OP NoN-ApRiCAir Popitlation 

1. Total Non- African Populatim 

The chapter ‘Non-African Population’ in the 1931 census report begins 
as follows : 

The total number of non-Afnoans in the Gold Coast at the time of the oensus- 
tpiring was 3,182, This can be compared -with previovis censuses as follows: — 



1891 

1901 

1 1911 

1921 

1931 

Gold Coast Colony 

Aahanti 

Northern Territories . 
Togoland . 

428 1 
428 1 

716 

B 

1,530 

447 

36 

20 

2,408 

624 

107 

43 



716 

1 1.625 

2,033 

3,182 


The increase in the decade is therefore 1,149 or 66*6 per cent and aaxi be accounted 
for to a large extent by the influx of females and Syrians. The number of the former 
has nsen from 203 to 626, whilst that of the latter from 116 to 570, of whom 180 are 
females, these two accountmg therefore for 692 or 60*2 per oant of the total acoietion.^ 

This introduction is not quite accurate. 

(1) The figure of 428 for 1891 was not ascertained at the count. The 
count merely revealed that there were 206 whites (and 1,200 Mulattoes) 
in the sixteen principal towns.* According to the Medical Report for 1891, 
the ‘total number of Europeans resident dtiring the year’ consisted of 
63 Offtcial and 428 Commercial.® The Chief Census Officer, 1931, errone- 
ously assumed that the figure of 428, given for Commercial Europeans, 
represented the total number of non-Africans. How large the actual 
number of non-Africans was on the date of the count it is impossible to tell. 

(2) The number of Europeans returned in the Colony at the 1901 count 
was 646. The census report contained the following comment : 

No returns . . are given for Ashanti and the Northern Territories, nor is any 

reckoning made of oiflciols and others who were travellmg in the Colony at the time 
of the Census. An addition of 63 to 70 nught fairly be made to represent this 
defioieucy.* 

The figure of 716 (646-|-70), therefore, does not represent the number 
of non-Africans in the Colony but the number of Europeans in the whole 
of the Gold Coast. There were at that time also some Syrians in the 
Colony,® who probably were not enumerated. 

(3) In 1911 and 1921 the West Indians were reckoned as Africans, in 
1931 as non-Africans. The number counted in 1911 is not known.® In 
1921 there were apparently 38 West Indians,’ in 1931, 20.® 

^ Ibid p. 254. ‘ See Census Report 1891, pp. 16, 134. 

* See ibid., p 169. * Ibid. 1901, p. 7. 

* In Cape Coast 2 deaths of Syrians (1 mole, 1 female) were recorded m 1898 and 1 (female) in 
1900, see Gold Coast, Medical Repot 1 1911, p. 187. 

* There weie m the Eastern Province of the Colony apparently 7 males and 3 females; see 
Ctnaua Repmt 1911, p. 70. 

^ See ibid. 1921, pp. 61, 73, 87-93 

^ In order not to complicate matters I have neglected in the two following paragraphs this 
difference m the allocation of West Indians. 
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(4) The numbers of non-Africans enumerated at the censuses of 1921 
and 1931 in the Colony were 1,901 and 2,408 respectively. The former 
figure included 371 persons on board ship, the latter 104. It is misleading 
to compare the 1921 figure of 1,630 which excludes persons on board ship 
with the 1931 figure of 2,408 which includes persons on board ship. For 
the Gk)ld Coast and Togoland the ‘increase in the decade* was not 1,149 
or 66‘6 per cent. ; it was 1,045 or 61*4 per cent, excluding shipping popu- 
lation and 778 or 32*4 per cent, including shipping population. 

(5) The Census Officer overlooked that there were 44 female Syrians 
in the country in 1921. The total number of female non-Ahicans rose 
from 208 in 1921 to 626 in 1931 and the number of male Syrians horn 72 
to 390. The increase of females and Syrians, therefore, accounted for 736 
(not 692) or 70*4 per cent, of the total accretion. 

iVom the 1911 census on it is possible to group the non-AiHoans accord- 
ing to sex and nationality. The development in the Colony may be 
summarized as follows 


Kaiwmhty 

mi 

1921 

1931 

1 

Males 

Femcdes 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

European 

1,242 

97 

1,339 

1,311 

143 

1,454 

1,491 

348 

1.839 

Syrian . 

31 

15 

46 

42 

22 

64 

282 

114 

396 

Other 

4 

— 

4 

12 

— 

12 

49 

— 


Total . 

1,277 

112 

1,389 

1,365 

165 



462 

2,284 


It appears that in the Colony the number of non-AMcans inoreased 
from 1,389 in 1911 to 1,530 in 1921, and to 2,284 in 1931. The figures for 
Syrians were 46, 64, and 396 respectively. The few other non-Europeans 
were iu 1911 all Turks, in 1921 all Indians, and in 1931 nearly all Indians. 

In Ashanti the number of non-Africans rose &om 223 in 1911 to 447 iu 
1921 and to 624 in 1931. In 1911 all non-Ahicans were of Emopean 
nationality.^ But in 1921 there were 52 Syrians (30 male, 22 female),^ and 
2 (male) Lidians. By 1931 the number of non-European non-Afiicans had 
increased to 176 (mostly Syrians). 

In the Northern Territories the number of non- Africans rose from 13 
in 1911 to 36 in 1921 and to 107 in 1931. In 1911 and 1921 all non-Africans 
were of European nationality; in 1931 they included 8 Syrians and 
1 Indian. 

In the Gold Coast the number of non- Africans rose from 1,625 in 1911 
to 2,013 in 1921, and to 3,015 in 1931. The figures for Syrians were 46, 
116, and 570 respectively. The few other non-Europeans were in 1911 all 
Turks, in 1921 all Indians, and in 1931 nearly all Indians. 

In Togoland the number of non-Africans rose from 20 in 1921 to 43 in 
1931. They were all of Euroi^ean nationality. 

A more detailed comparison of the returns of the last three censuses is 
hampered by the fact that the report for 1911 does not show the non- 

^ See Census Hepott 1911, p. 73, ibid. 1921, pp 66, 68, 99; The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. n, p. 23. 
Figures exclude West Indians and persons on board ship. 

‘ See Cihsus RepaH 1911, p. 76. » See ibid 1021. n 119 
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Aftican population of Ashanti by sex, and that neither this report nor the 
report for 1021 give any data concerning the number of non-AMoan 
children. I must, therefore, confine myself to a very few supplementary 
remarks.^ 

There were in 1921 in the Gold Coast and Togoland 1,480 British males, 
345 other non-AJ5ican males, and 208 non-Afiican females. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1931 were 1,472, 963, and 623. While the number of 
British males remained stationary, the numbers of other males and of 
females trebled. The increase in the number of non-British males by 618 
was half due to the increase in the number of Syrians j&om 72 to 390. The 
iacrease in the number of females by 416 was largely due to the increase 
in the number of British females j&om 149 to 371; the Syrian females 
increased from 44 to 180, the other females from 16 to 72. 


Table 16. Non- African Population by Nationality and Sex, Gold Coast cmd 
Togoland, 1921 and 193V- 



mi 

1931 

1931 

1931 










Northern 




QM Coast 

Gold Cooa 

CdUmy 

Ashanti 

TerrUones 

Togaiand? 


M. 


M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

Q 

M. 

F 

M 

F 

Bntish 

1,401 

148 

1,466 

870 

1,118 

208 

270 

64 

07 

18 

17 

1 

Austnans 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Belgiiins 

4 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 



— 

— * 

1 

Bulganans . 

•*“ 

“ 

1 

~ 

1 


— 




” 

— 

Danes . 

3 


2 


1 


1 




— 

— 

Dutdti . 

7 

2 

20 

5 

24 

6 

3 


2 

— 

0 


Jrench 

78 

6 

187 

16 

107 

14 

2D 

2 

1 

— 

1 

8 

Oennons • • 

1 

1 

63 

IS 

47 

10 

16 

3 

— 

— 

6 

6 

GreeKs. 

7 

— 

24 

s 

22 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italians 

59 

— 

98 

5 

64 

4 

26 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Lithnanloos . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Norwegians . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Emnsnians . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

Bnssians 

— 

— 

1 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spaniards 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Suedes 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Swiss 

78 

2 

126 

16 

01 

10 

83 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Americans 

25 

8 

13 

4 

12 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Total Europeans . 

1,720 

103 

1,953 

482 

1,401 

348 

382 

66 

80 

18 

33 

10 

Arabs 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

o 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Gbmese 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Ihdiens 

14 

— 

60 

— 

46 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Synans 

72 

44 

390 

180 

282 

114 


60 


— 

— 

— 

Turks . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 


1 


— 

— 

— 

West Indians 



17 

8 

17 

3 


— 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

Total Non-Eiiropeans . 

86 

44 

466 

184 

348 

117 

100 

67 


— 

— 

— 

TCtal 

fSH 


2,419 

wm 


mm 

4D1 

133 

80 

18 

33 

10 


^ Sre CeniUff Report 1921, p 137, AppcndiceB, p 20, The Gold Coast, 1931, vol i, pp 255-0, vol u, p. 28 
TJub table does not mclade the nuuitinie populatioii, winch oompnsed m 1021, 371 non-Aihcans lUid m 1031, 
104 (mole) non-Afiieons (68 Biitish, 1 Dane, 1 Oennan, 2 Portuffncee, and 82 Americans) 

* In 1021 all non-Afiicane (ID males, 1 fomolo) wcie Siitibh * Excluding West Indians. 

Of the 138 children enumerated in 1931, as many as 128 were Syrians.^ 
Of the 531 persons between 15 and 26 years, 164 were British, 164 Syrians, 
and 203 of other nationalities. Of the 2,389 persons over 25 as many 
as 1,672 were British, only 278 were Syrians, and 439 were of other 
nationalities. 


^ All figures exclude West Indians. 


The 50 ohildren from 5 to 15 were all Synans 
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Of the 2,380 non-Afrioan males over 15 years, 1,181 were unmatiied, 
1,157 married, 33 widowed, and 9 divorced. The percentage of married 
was 49. Of the 660 non-African females over 15 years 118 were unmarried, 
426 married, and 17 widowed. The percentage of married was 76.^ 

Most non-Africans Hve in the Colony where in 1931 they constituted 
0*16 per cent, of the total population. In Ashanti the proportion was 0-11 per 
cent., in the Northern Territories and in Togoland only O-OIS per cent. 

No data are available concerning the country of birth. 


Table 17. Non-Afncan Population by Nationcdity and Age, Gold OoaM 

and Togoland, 193P 


Xtiiioiiahty 

Up to 
15 years 

IS to 

25 yeais 

25 to 

35 years 

35 to 

45 years 

45 to 

So years 

Oifer 55 
years 

TtM 

British .... 

7 

164 

766 

620 

258 

28 

1,843 

Auatnaiui 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Belgians 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Bulgarians. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Danes .... 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Dutch . . 

— 

3 

32 

6 

2 

— 

43 

Rrenoli .... 

1 

70 

50 

lb 


1 

167 

Germans . 

— 

25 

23 

12 



86 

Gre^ .... 

— 

2 

15 

7 


1 

26 

Italians 

— 

8 

55 

32 


1 

103 

Bumaniana 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 

Rnssians .... 

— 


— 

1 


— 

1 

Spaniards . 

— 


1 

•— 

■■ 

— 

1 

Swedes 

— 


__ 

1 


— 

1 

Swiss 

2 

59 

59 

16 

3 

2 

141 

Americans 

— 

2 

6 

8 

2 

— 

18 

Total Europeans 

10 

333 

1,019 

723 

301 

42 

2,428 

Arabs 











1 

1 

Chinese 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Indians 

— 

32 

11 

8 

3 

2 

56 

Soriana 

128 

164 

146 

so 

30 

14 

670 

Turks .... 



2 


— 

— 

— 

2 

liVest Indiana 

— 

3 

4 

3 

8 

3 

20 

Total non>Eai op, .ins . 

128 

2U1 

160 

m 

41 

19 

650 

Total 

138 

534 

1,179 


342 

61 

3,078 

Gold Coast 

138 

528 

1.158 

Kn 

338 

59 

3,036 

Togoland .... 


t 

21 

10 

4 

2 

43 


^ See The Gold Coa it, 1031, \o\ ii.pp 25,30 Thtetabledues not include the maritime population. 


2. European Population 

Available data on the numbers of Europeans in the period from 1846 
till the end of the century may be summarized as shown opposite ® 

^ See The OM Count, 1931, vol ii, p 2P. These figures include West Indians. 

® See State of Ctionud Possesutons 1846, p 146, 1847, p 203. 1858, Pait II, p. 21; Gold Coast 
Colony, Bine Bool 1819, i)p 7S-9, ISoO, pp 7«i-7, 1851, pp 82-3, 1852, pp 84-5. 185 J, pp. 79-80, 
1354, p 110, 1855, p 117, 1860, p, 136, 1861, pp 110, 133, 1867, p. 96, 1868, p 96, 1869, p. 96, 
1870, 'p 106, 1871, p 112, p 124; Stahnhcal Tabiee Colonial Possessions 1860, p 420; Gold 
Coast Colony, ‘Medical Report 1891’, quoted m Census Bcpoit 1891, p 109, Medical Report 
Ji»5, pp I.5. 24, JS96, pp 12, 21, * 1897’. pp 171, 191, 204, 1899, pp 2-3 , Coltmial Reports, Odd 
f oa^ Colmy 1898, p 26, 1900, p 23 
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Teal 

1846 

1847 
1849 
1860 

1851 

1852 

1853 


Males 

Females 

Teal 

Males 

Fetnales 

Year 

Offieiala 

Non- 

offieiale 

34 

3 

31 Dec 1864 

28 

3 

1891 

65 

428* 

33 

7 

31 Dec. 1855 

20 

2 

1895* 

224 

645 

30 

2 

1858 

571 

13* 

1896* 

183 

615 

27 

4 

1860 

67* 

13* 

1807* 

160 

8621* 

30 

3 

1861 

61“ 

14 

1808“ 

122 

230 

40 

1 

1867-9 

100“ 

1800 

166 

400“ 

40 

2 

1870-2 

lOi' 

1900 

468 

1,612 


1 Including 18 nussionanes ^ Including 12 females belonging to wiaairiTiw. 

> ‘3 are coriymg businesa on their oum account and 6 are Agents for European TTp u Hijw . . . 
The other Europeans are Missionanes and the officers Civil and Military of the Government ' 

4 I nniiniing 11 uives of missionanes. 

3 22 officers cinl and mihtary ; 1 3 mei chants, agents of mercantile houses, and cleihs , 6 trades- 
men I 3 farmers , 17 missionaries. 

0 ‘The European population may be estimated at about 100 ; of these about 20 ore m tlie Cml 
ondMihtaiy Service of the Government, about 10 or 15 Merchants or Agents of Euiopean Houses 
and theu Qeiks, and the remamder Mishiouaries ’ (T suspect that the number of missionaries was 
overestimated.) 

^ ‘22 are m the Civil and Militaiy service of the Government; 16 are Meiohants or Agents of 
European Houses & their Clerks , and tlio remainder, Missiouaiies.’ 

^ Commercial. ® ‘Total Strength.’ 'Estmiated.' 

‘In a constantly changuig population it is out of the question to keep accurate stabiaties. 
The above figuies do not include European officials employed in the Northern Teiritones, who 
yiiimTipr at least 25, neither does it mclude prospectors who are constantly moving about the 
Gedony and adjommg temtoiies.’ 

‘Estimated ... the actual number of Non-Official Europeans m the Colony is unknown.’ 


The enormous inorease in the number of Europeans in 1900 was due 
to the development of gold-mining,^ but the figures for this year axe 
apparently stiU more uncertain than for prior years.^ Erom 1902 on the 
figures become more detailed and somewhat more accurate. 

This is the first year in which an accurate return of the Europeans resident in the 
Colony) Ashanti, and the Northern Territories, has been obtained.® 

But the data for non-officials remained apparently incomplete. 

1903. The return of the population, deaths and mvaUdmg, though faorly accurate, 
is not quite complete, as some companies fooled to send m their returns although 
fiequently written to for them , and many of the mines have been shut down during 
the year,* 

1000. The European population recorded was somewhat under the previous year 
although an inorease in ofiBoials occurred The returns under Mining Compames 
showed a decrease on the previous year of 174 but the records under this head ore 
always unreliable oud somo difficulty is esEpenenoed m obtainmg mfoimation. 

The number tuider Muung Compames moludmg other Concessions is probably 
very much higher than represented.® 


^ See Sepmt on Mmes Depaitment 1903-4, p 3: 

‘In 1000, as the result of the South Afncan output of gold being temporarily stopped and also 
oinng to the reports of the extraordinary Tiohness of the reefs m the Colony, a tremendous rush 
for Concessions started and contmued until the end of 1901. 

‘Daimg these two irean Concession-hunteiB wandered over the oountry taking up every bit of 
land in districts where old woikmgs had been diBoovered.’ 

® The figure for officials seems extraordinarily high For 1901 the ‘total strength’ is given as 
188 (see Medical Septnt 1901, p 11 ; Oolmnial Beporta, Gold Coast 1901, p. 31) No figures of non- 
officials seem to have been published for 1901 (The census figures for 1901 were mcoznplete.) 

* Medtcal Bepott 1002, p 13. * Ibid 1903, p. 16. ® Ibid 1909, p. 6 
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1910. The strength of the first grotip [Govemment OffidalB] is steadily moreaamg 
year by year ; that of the others^ however, varies considerably and much difBoulty is 
expenanced m obtaining as accurate figures regarding it as are available in the case 
of Government Officers. The system m vogue is unsatisfactory. It depends for its 
success on the courtesy of individuals ; but, although their coiutesy is not oallpd m 
question, sucdi a method of obtaming statistics is bound to prove faulty. A sugges. 
tion was recently put forward that arrivals and d^artures other than those over the 
seaboard of the Colony nught he regarded as a negligible quantity, and that what is 
required is on Eiccurate record of embarkations and disembarkations. This could 
be provided by the agents of the different Shipping Companies or the Pursere of ships 
landing and embarking passengers ; in existing conditions, the required information 
IS only obtainable through the courtesy of these officials. It has been suggested that 
thfl question of some form of legal enactment should be considered.^ 

The data for 1902-44 are summarized in Table IS. The official reports 
show the average number of resident Government Officials present and also 
the total number of resident Government Officials induding those on leave. 
Until 1041 the military were apparently counted as Government Officials. 
The figures for uon-offioials refer to the total number induding those on 
leave, but data are available also for the average number of mining 
employees. Suoh persons as contractors, medical practitioners, and 
lawyers, and in fact all breadwinners who were not either employed by 
the Government or by a mining company or by a mission were probably 
counted as ‘employees of trading firms*. Wives of non-offidals were 
probably grouped with their husbands. But the wives of officials were 
apparently included among the females of the group ‘employees of trading 
firms so that the females of this group probably comprise the female 
employees of trading firms, and the wives (and daughters) of all persons 
not employed by a mining company or a mission. 

The total number of resident Europeans (induding those on leave) 
fluctuated in 1902-10 between 1,692 and 1,963 and rose to 2,646 in 1914. 
It was lower again during the Eirst World War, but jumped to 3,182 in 
1919. In 1920-34 it fluctuated between 2,818 and 3,693 and rose thereafter 
to 4,975 in 1938, but declined to 4,788 in 1939, 4,287 in 1940, 3,729 in 
1941,® 3,467 in 1942, 3,377 in 1943, and 3,147 in 1944. The number of Govern- 
ment Officials increased until 1914 and, after a setback during the First 
World War, continued to rise until 1930 ; it declined thereafter and never 
again reached the level of 1926-30. The number of commerdal employees 
fluctuated very much ; it was particularly large immediately after the 
First World War, in the late 19206, and before the outbreak of the Second 
World War. The number of mining employees was very large early in this 
century and again before the outbreak of the First World War ; it was low 
&om 1915 to 1933 but rose enormously in the following years. The number 

^ Medical Repait 1910, p. 10. 

® Itid. 1931-2 (p. 13) and 1932-3 (p 12), it ig explicitly stated; ‘Wives of officials appear 
under Mcrchaiits, Females.' 

® Medical Repoit 1941 says (p 2) ‘In 1941, the total resident was 3,729 as oompared with 
4,2S< 111 1940. i.e., a decrease of o5S. This decrease a due to the non-indusion of military 
figures .uid the openmg-up of leave ’ But this explanation is not convmcuig. The number of 
Guvernment Officials dccteuscd only hy 82, and poisons on leave were supposed to be mduded in 
the figures of rebidents 
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TiBLB 18 . European PopvMion by Occupation^ Gold Coast {and Togoland), 

1902 - 44 ^ 


feriod* 

Average 

Govern- 

ment 

effimle 

Average 

mining 

employees 

Total 

Oomnment 

affieiah 

Total 

Employeet oj 
trading jirme 

Total 

Snmdopees of 
mining 
companies 

Total 

jUiesionanes 

Taial 

M 

m 


F 

M. 

Ei 


m 

1902 

• . 


Zi 

8 

8 

rs 

778 


1,830* 

1903 

. . 


326 

335 

1,043 


1,796 

1904 

. . 

611 

861 

305 

1,222 


1,953 

1906 

. . 

604 

388 

272 

1,157 

94 

1,911 

1900 


676 

399 

255 

002 

110 

1,765 

1907 

. . 

538 

370 

538 

883 

8b 

1,877 

1908 


600 

413 

484 

769 

162 

1,768 

1909 


600 

438 

574 

685 

118 

1,715 

1910 

, . 

672 

475 

422 

660 

186 

1,602 

1911 


770 

666 

605 

922 

152 

2,245 

1912 

510 

712 

586 

668 

053 

160 

2,307 

1013 

578 

564 

740 

796 

928 

126 

2,590 

1914 

646 

537 

768 

733 

1,020 

124 

2,646 

1915 

631 

475 

700 

677 

481 

148 

2,006 

1016 

468 

450 

680 

671 

642 

100 

2,011 

1917 

480 

415 

607 

718 

718 

130 

2,172 

1018 

418 

336 

515 

681 

678 

40 

1,823 

1910 

522 

292 

653 

1,002 

661 


3,182 

1920 

620 

273 

775 

1,506 

405 

72 

2,818 

1021 

612 

206 

768 

1,656 

541 

74 

2,939 

Jon. to Mar. 1922 

602 

279 

741 

1,566 

318 

77 

2,001 

1022-3 

710 

279 

079 

1,410 

621 


2,008 

1923-4 

080 

281 

994 

1,425 

627 

07 

8,048 

1024-6 

680 

286 

846 

1,482 

484 

104 

2,866 

1925-6 

761 

266 

004 

1,520 

469 

112 

8,104 

1926-7 

783 

260 

1,046 

1,861 

440 

134 

8,481 

1927-8 

835 

268 

1,202 

1,787 

486 

162 

8,677 

1928-0 

881 

284 

1,227 

53 

1,830 

878 

454 

3 

103 

56 

3,608 

1029-80 

072 

286 

1,266 

67 

1,313 

410 

461 

16 

112 

68 

3,603 

1030-1 

936 

267 

1,242 

71 

1,180 

380 

438 

15 

136 

88 

8,508 

1031-2 

810 

282 

1,070 

036 

430 

867 

14 

142 

03 

3,047 

1932-3 

039 

201 

941 

003 

407 

428 

22 

156 

103 

2,060 

1933-4 

617 

366 

857 

885 

474 

668 

24 

146 

101 

3,145 

1034 

590 


847 

009 

602 

928 

24 

174 

107 

8,401 

1933 

594 

839 

832 

967 

643 

1,800 

67 

176 

00 

3,969 

1036 

007 


865 

1,073 

540 

1,446 

06 

180 

120 

4,328 

1037 

632 

977 

001 

1,205 

660 

1,564 

110 

100 

143 

4,791 

loss 

600 

1,023 

031 

1,288 

712 

1,586 

140 

193 

125 

4,975 

1030 

, , 


926 




• « 


a » 

4,788 

1940 



064 

« , 

• . 

, 



a * 

4,287 

1041 



882* 



1.21 

SO 

, 


8,720* 

1042 



850* 


• 


. . 

a a 


3,467* 

1043 



817* 





a 

a • 

3,377* 

1044 

■ 


826* 

• 

■■ 





8,147* 


‘ Bee Meiuxil Bepoit 1909, pp 6-8. 1910, pp, 0, 11, 1911, pp. 7, 10. 191S, pp 10, 18, 1913, pp 11, IS, 191i, 
lip.l3-U,IMfi,p.ll,JW6,pp 0-10,IW7,pp 8,10,IffW,pp.20-l,WW,pp.8-9, iflSff.pp 7-8,iWl,pp 7, 
0, 1922-3, pp, 6, 8, 37-8, 1923-i, pp 7-8, 1924-5, pp 10-11, 1925-6, pp 9-10, 1928-7, p 14, 1927-8, p 18, 
mS-8, pp 16, 17, 1929-30, pp. 17-19, 1930-1, pp. 17, 10, 1931-2, pp. 11, IS, 1932-3, pp 11, 13, 1933-i, pp. 12, 
14, 1934, pp 7, 9, 19J5, pp. 0-10, 1936, pp 11-12, 1937, pp. 9-10, 1938, pp. 9-10, 1939, p. 4, 1949, p. B, 1941, 
pp 3, 5, 1942, p. 4, 1913, p 5, 1044, p S , Iteport on ike Miaino DepaHment 1904, p 5, 1905, p. 14, 1900, p IS, 
1997, p. 14, 1908, p 13, 1909, p 13, 1910, p. 13, 1911, p. 14, 1912, p 13, 1913, p 12, 1914, p 12, 1913, p. 10, 
1916, p. 10, 1931-2, p 7, 1038-9, p. 16 

’ ilie data foi 1902-21 and 1939-44 refer to calendoi years, those for 1922-3 to 1933-4 refer to the years 
endme 31 ^ i those for 1984-8 lefei to csdendai years, except the figures ot average mining employees nhich 
refer to the years enchng 31 Mar 193S-8lMiu 1939. 

< lododing 297 Gold Coast Boilway. 


« Ezdudmg nuhtary. 
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of missionaries (including their families) fluctuated very much until 1918 
when it was extaemely low ; it increased steadily in the following years 
and has been larger since 1928 than in any prior year. 

The censuses throw some light on the nationality of the European 
population. The results may he summarized as follows:^ 


Tear 

British 

Flench 

German 

Italian 

Siaias 

Amenoan ( 

OUier 

Total 

1911 


18 

164 

61 


16 

19 

1,576 

1921 

1,629 

79 

2 

69 

mSm 

28 

26 

1,903 

1031 

1,843 

157 

86 

103 

IB 

18 

80 

2,428 


The proportion of British rose from 82 per cent, in 1911 to 86 per cent, 
in 1921, but dropped to 76 per cent, in 1931. The rise in 1921 was due to 
the disappearance of the Glermans, the drop in 1931 to a considerable 
influx of foreigners of various nalaonalities, particularly Germans and 
French. The percentage of British among male Europeans was 86 in 1921 
and 74 in 1931 ; the percentage of Briti^ among female Europeans was 
91 in 1921 and 84 in 1931. Of the Europeans between 15 and 25 years 
enumerated in 1931 only 49 per cent, were British, of those over 25 years 
80 per cent. 

The Colonial OfOce has published for each year from 1930 to 1938 the 
number of non-native othcials by sex and age. The results are summarized 
in Table 19 


Table 19. Non-Native OffidaU by Sex and Age, Gold Coast and Togoland, 

1930 - 8 ^ 



SO-tJ 

years 

25-30 

years 

30-34 

years 

35-39 

yeois 

40-ii 

years 

15-40 

years 

50-51 

years 

65- 

yeats 

Age un- 
Jenoum 

Take 

1 Jan. 

M 

F 

2/. 

F 

M. 

F 

AI. 

F 

21 

F 

21 

F 

21 

F. 

21 

F. 

21 

P 


F. 

1030 

S3 

3 


16 

243 

26 

246 

12 

210 

6 

irg 

2 

56 

1 

13 

1 

4 

2 

1,147 

68 


46 

1 

IQ] 

13 

212 

23 

262 

18 

107 

8 

141 

1 

47 

2 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1,001 

68 

1033 

26 

1 

157 

11 

175 

21 

230 

16 

200 

11 

124 

3 

51 

2 

14 

— 

— 

— 

086 

65 


16 

1 

135 

4 

ITiTl 

18 

im 

10 

150 

12 

111 

5 

30 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

823 

51 

1034 

0 

— 

IIG 

4 

170 

20 

160 

18 

159 

10 

El! 

o 

41 

2 

7 

— 

— 

— 

766 

51 

1035 

3 

! — 


4 

163 

14 

161 

18 

167 

11 

122 

6 

44 

— 

7 

1 

— 

— 

761 

61 

lOSti 

s 

i 

89 

5 

154 

10 

155 

10 

177 

12 

IE3 

8 

52 

— 

4 

1 

— 

— 

760 

65 

1037 

mi 


60 

! 5 

160 

• 

157 

10 

KB 

14 

136 

7 

EH 

9 

6 

1 

— 

— 

700 

55 

1038 

26 

‘ — 

'871 7 

142 

8 

175 

16 

181 

■1 

126 

6 

64 

1 

0 


“ 

— 

800 

47 


‘ See U est Afrixa, Vital Jitatisticb cf SonSatue Offleials 1930, p 1, to 1938, p, l 


V. Birth and Death Registration 
1 . The Colony 

For a very long time the introduction of birth or death registration was 
considered to be impossible everywhere in the Colony owing to ‘the 
superstition of the natives’,® and the only available birth and death 
data were the scanty figures furnished, quite ureeularlv, bv the various 
religious bodies. 

1881 No Act exists for the coinprilsozy registration of births, znamages, and 
deaths. The Government have to look, with what results the foregoing statistics 

1 See CbH/ivs Riport 1911, pp. 39, 73, 75; ibid 1931, Appendices, p. 20, The Odd Coast, mi, 
vol. u, p 23. Figures for 1921 and 1931 include Togoland. 

* See, for example. State of Colonial Possessions 1867, Part 11, p. 20. 
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diow, to the supennteiidentB of the didSerent religiotiB bodies for iiifonnation, 
BO &r as each for his own flook will supply.^ 

The possibility of establishing native birth and death registration was 
apparently suggested for the first time in 1886 by Dr. Rowland, Axim, 
and by Dr. Waldron, Qnittah. Dr. Rowland said: 

As there is not any system of registration of births and deaths it is impossible to 
eatuoate the mcrease of population or the mortahty. I think that the Inspector of 
l^uisance mi^t ant as registrar.^ 

Dr. Waldron’s report has not been published. But we have the following 
comment by the Chief Medical Ofdcer of the Colony: 

hi Dr. Waldron’s Sanitary Report for Quittoh he complams of the absence of 
what we fthall never be able to obtain on this coast, viz., reliable factors for the 
preparation of statistics showing the mortahty amongst the natives. The Registrar 
of Births and Deaths at Lagos pretends to supply such data, but I analysed his 
figures for two years, and found them utterly mcorrect, and therefore, of course, 
dangerously misleading. Dr. Waldron advocates enforced registration. It would 
not succeed, and for this reason, that there is nothing in the world natives abhor, 
dqirecate, and actually resist so much as official mquiry mto the arcana sacra of their 
dmestic life.’ 

The number of coses treated at the surgery during the year was 1,629 ; of these 
the pauper or out-door patients numbered 646. Out of this large number only six 
are recorded, and 10 per 1,000 of the whole population. This surely must 
be merely approximative, as it is literally impossible to ascertam the true death 
rate of a peo]^ who practise secret domiciliary sepulture, as all the tribes on the 
coast do. In the other villages of the district Dr. Waldron was informed that the 
mortality ranged from 30-35 per 1,000. That is more like the figure he would have 
found at Quittah had he the means of ascertaining correct data.’ 

Governor Griffith was likewise of the opinion that registration was not 
practicahle. In a Dispatch dated 9 August 1886 he wrote : 

Dr. Waldron advocates enforced registration of births and deaths, but I do not 
consider it is practicable at present. The information which would be afforded by 
a system of r^able registration would be valuable, no doubt, but the matter must 
lie over until the Colony is more advanced m intelligence upon this and other ques- 
tions of equal, if not greater, importemce and value.’ 

A few months later, the Chief Medical Officer said: 

As I have often before remarked, it is utterly impossible to ohtaui any reliable 
information respectuig the death rate and still more so of the amount and nature 
of sickness wluch prevails amongst the people on this coast. Hence, with the excep- 
tion of those treated in hospital . . . , I leave them completely out of consideration, 
and simply because mcoirect statistics, like those of the Registrar of Births and 
Deaths of Lagos, ore worse than useless — they are misleading.’ 

In the foUowing year (22 July 1887) he wrote: 

As I have often stated in other reports, both here and at Lagos, it is utterly 
unpossible to obtain anythmg approaching reliable data respectmg either the sick 
or death rate of the native population of the towns on this coast. 

The people have the strongest possible repugnance against the 'white man’s’ 
interference m their domestic affairs, and especially against his knowing anythmg 
concemmg the sickness and deaths occuiring in their families. They even endeavour 

^ Caionied Poaaessions Repmts 1880—2, p. 114. ’ Ibid. 1884-6, p. 120. 

’ Ibid., p. 111. See also ibid., p. 109. * Ibid., p. 112. 

’ Ibid., p. 106 ’ Ibid., p. 240. 
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to concefltl cases of small-pox, prefen^ to treat the patients at home to nBn/i^ 
them to the contagious diseases hospital. iBven the inspector of nuisance or other 
native official who may be instructed to mahe inquiries on this subject \nll not 
obtom. anything more than partial information. To compile statistics &om such 
data would be to follow the example of the registrar of births and deaths of 
whose figures, when I analysed them in 18SS-4, made Lagos appear to be as healthy 
as Southsea or Brighton ; bis death rate was about 17 per 1,000.^ 

But before another year had passed, death registration, on a very limited 
scale to be sure, was established. The ‘Cemeteries Ordinance, 1888 
provided that the Governor ‘may by proclamation in the Gaaette dedaie 
any Government Cemetery to be a Public Cemeteiy for any town or ^ace’ 
and ‘may appoint a Eegistrar of Deaths for any town or place where a 
Public Cemetery has been declared*, who ‘shall keep a register of all 
burials in such Public Cemetery*. Any person ‘desirous of interring a 
corpse in a Public Cemetery* was to himish the Registrar of Deaths with 
the particulars required to be registered. Public Cemeteries were there* 
upon proclaimed in Christiansborg (20 April 1888), Accra (1 September 
1888), Ada (3 January 1890), and Big Ada (22 May 1890).^ 

The Ordinance of 1888 was repealed by the ‘Cemeteries Ordinance, 
1891 ** which was amended twice.^ The Ordinance of 1891 extended the 
provisions of the 1888 Ordinance to private cemeteries inasmuch as (l)the 
registrar of deaths appointed for any town or place where a public 
cemetery has been declared shall ‘keep a register of all burials in any 
public or private cemetery in or adjacent to such town or place* and Ihat 
‘any person desirous of interring a corpse in a public or private cemetery 
in or adjacent to any town or place for which a registrar of deaths has 
been appointed, shall furnish such registrar’ with the particulars required 
to be registered. PubHc cemeteries were proclaimed iu Cape Coast 
(31 December 1894 and 1 July 1899), ATrim (23 March 1899 and 1 April 
1905), Saltpond (8 September 1899), Tarquah (30 June 1903), Elmina 
(20 July 1903), £.poug (1 SeptembOT 1906), Secondee (21 December 1907), 
Winnebah (6 February 1909), Bato and Dodowah (16 February 1909),® 
Quittah (6 July 1910), Laba^ (13 August 1911), Akus© (24 August 1911), 
Brewe, Aam (4 December 1911), Aburi (21 March 1912), Dunkwa 
(16 April 1912).’ In the first decade following the issue of the 1888 Ordi- 
nance Begistrars of Deaths were appointed, therefore, in only 6 towns, in 
the second decade in 6 towns, hut in 1909-12 in 8 towns. 

^ Gold Coast, Santtaiy and Medical Sepmtafor 1886 and 1887, pp. 32-3. 

^ No. 7 of 1888 (9 Mar.), ‘An Oidinonce to provide for interments m cemeteries and to pro- 
hibit mtramnral sepulture’, Gold Coast, Oovemment Gazette, 31 Mar. 1888, pp. 76-7. 

“ See Oidimineea of the Gold Coast Colony \n Force 1898, vol. u, p. 1144. 

* No. 9 of 1891 {6 Aug ), Gold Coast, Otmmme'fd Gazette, 31 Aug. 1891, pp. 302-8. 

® See Oidimnoes No. 16 of 1892 (14 Nov.), ibid., SO Nov. 1892, pp. 413-16, and No. 4 of 1900 
(15 Feb.), ibid., 13 Mar. 1009, pp. 135-7. The Ordinance as it stood after the enactment oi 
the Ordinance of 1909 is reprinted in Ordinances of ihe Gold Coast Colony in Force 1909, vol. i, 
pp. G4Q-55. In accordance with this Ordmonce the Govenior, on 19 Mar. 1892, made Rules as to 
Burials m Cemeteries, Gold Coast, Government Gazette, 31 May 1892, p. 144, repimted in Ordinances 
of ihe Gold Coast Colony tn Force 1898, vol. ii, p. 1144. See also ‘Rules for the Regulation of Cemc- 
tenes , 31 May 1892, Gkild Coast, Chvetnmeni Gazette, 31 May 1892, p. 148. 

See Oiimancw of the Gold Coatt CoUmy in Force 1909, vol. i, p. 666. 

See Laics of the Odd Coast Colony in Force 1919, vol. iii, pp. 164-i5. 
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Figures of burials furnislied by the Registrars of Deaths were given in 
the annual Blue Books, from 1890 on, and also, sometimes, in the Medical 
Reports, but for about a deoade after the enactment of the Ordinance of 
1888 no comment on the adequacy of registration seems to have been 
published. However, in his report for 1899 the Acting Chief Medical 
Officer said: 

No death rate can be calculated for Native Officials or Natives, owing to la-nlr of 
inf ormation ; but an attempt at an estimate con he given for Accra, aatniming t h qt- 
there are 20,000 inhabitants, the buiiol rate was 731, gives 36.6 per thousand as the 
death rate, which is probably for below the real. 

Attempts are bemg made so that m future more correct estimate of the natives’ 
death rate may be given.^ 

The Registrar of Deaths for Accra apparently did not share the opinion 
that the records were incomplete since he thought that the figures 
indicated ‘better sanitary conditions and surroundings*.® But though in 
1900 the number of burials rose to 901 he now said that the figure did not 
‘necessarily represent the real number of deaths*.® 

The question was discussed anew in the Medical Report for 1907, 

There is no registration of births or deaths, therefore native vital statistics are 
scientifically valueless. At some of the larger coast towns records are kept of the 
number of permits issued for burials m pubhc cemeteries, but these records do not 
give rehable information as to the number of deaths which occur, and they provide 
no information whatever os to their cause, the latter is obtained from the hospital 
records which only show a fraction of the actual death rate. . . . 

A complete registration scheme can hardly be made applicable exc^t to the more 
important towns ; but m the absence of the all-important information which would 
be denved therefrom, it will not be possible to estimate the extent of any general 
or special mortahty, an accurate knowledge of which would direct endeavour to 
combat und suppress disease. Such a result can only be arrived at by compulsory 
registration of the cause of death; and in the present state of civilization of the 
natives genei'olly, this would not, as a rule, be possible except m the situations I have 
mdicated above. Elsewhere, for the present, at least, the most that can be hoped 
for IS a simple record of numbers. Registration of births is also important and should 
not present many difficulties. The whole question is occupying the attention of the 
Colonial Government, and it is probable that in the near future, measures, os fully 
comprehensive os ore possible in the existmg circumstances, will be adopted. The 
work involved should form port of the duties of the various Medical Officers of 
Health.^ 

The Medical Report for 1908 sliowed that the ‘Burial Permit Records 
for Accra, Ada, Cape Coast, Ehnina, Sekondi and Saltpond’ gave as totals 
in the seven yeai’s 1902-8 1,781, 1,718, 1,406, 1,712, 1,361, 1,617, and 1,159 
respectively, and it made the following comment on the low figure for 
1908: 

It will be seen tliat . . . the number of deaths . . . obtained from the Registrar of 
Bunol permits for . . . six towns m the Colony is considerably less than, in any 
preceding year since 1902 even with the addition of 157, the number of bodies 
Wled uncLor fecial plague precautions by the Medical Authoritiea.^ 

^ ‘Medical Report 1899’, p 265 ’ Ibid., p. 203. 

* Medical Eepmt 1900, Appendix ‘Pubbo Cemeteries’, p. 3. * Ibid. 1907, p. 0. 

‘ Ibid. 1908, p. 10. This comment is paiiioulaily mteresting as it shows that the burial permit 
lecoids did not even include oil burials sanctioned by the authorities. 
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The budal statistics were compiled apparently with, special care in 
Cape Coast. EegistrationstartedheremlSOS. The dataforl896-1911may 
be Bummarized as follows 



The figures show great huotuatioiis, but this does not necessarily mean 
that they are misleading. Quite apart &om the fact that mortality may 
have Taiied considerably, the population itself fluctuated very much. 
According to the enumeration returns the number of natives increased 
&om 11,576 in 1891 to 28,948 in 1901 and decreased to 11,269 in 1911.^ 

Cape Coast was in its zenith towards the close of the nineteenth century, and 
there is no doubt that the population has much diminished. The number of ruins 
in the town . . . alone bears this out. One meets with a great many oases where 
members of famihes have left Cape Coast to earn their hvelihood. Merchants 
oomplam of loss of trade.” 

Of the 268peoplebuiiedin 1911, 28 were under 1 year and 42 between 1 and 
5 years ; females between 15 and 35 numbered 37 (males of this age only 20). 

The Medical Officer of Health, Cape Coast, m his report for 1911, made 
the following comment: 

There is no compulsory death notificaidon, but in every case of burial in any 
cemetery, m or adjacent to the town, authority for such buncd must first be obtained.* 

Placing the control of death registration — as far as it ezdsts — ^under the Medical 
Ofiicer of Health is likely to greatly assist the early detection of epidemics and 


1 See JUedtealBeport 1912, p. 187. 

” See Censiu Seport 1891, p. 134; 1911, p. 60. ” Medical Bepart 1911, p. 186. 

* ProfeBsor W. J. Simpson, in 1909, had described the position as follows: ‘In the Gold Coast 
towns there u no compulsory registration of deaths. It is only smce the outbreak of plague that 
ereiy death in Accra has to be reported and the deceased ezanuned by a medical man before a per- 
mit for burial is given. Previous to this there was registration when burial was to take place in 
particular cemeteries, but there was no compulsion to bury in these cemeteries. In other towns 
tbos system still easts Burials often take place outside the towns m the bush ’ (Beport on 
Sanitary Matt&a tn vanoua TTeat African Colouw and the Outbreak of Plague in the Odd Coaid, 
p. 13 ) Professor Simpson, however, it seems to me, overstated the differences betw'een the legal 
position m Accra and othCT towns. Under 'The InJEectious Diseases Ordinance, 1908’ (No. 2 of 
1908, 13 Apr., Gold Coast, Qavei ament Gazette, 11 May 1908, pp. 424-32, reprmted in Ordwtancea 
of the Odd Coast Colony m Foice 1909, vol m, pp, 1717-24) the Governoi, on 6 June 1908, had 
issued the foUowmg ‘Rules for the Removal of Siok Persons and Corpses at Accra’ (Gold Coast, 
GovernmeHt Gazette, 5 Jime 1008, p 614; reprinted in Oidiaances of the Gold Coast Cdony in 
Force 1909, vol. ui, p. 1732) 

‘ 1. No uck person shall be removed from witlun the mumcipal area of Accra ivithout permission 
in wnting from a Government MBdinuT, Officer. 

‘ 2. No corpse shall be removed from within the said mumcipal area without mwiilar permission. 

‘3 No authority for bunal shall be given by the Registrar of Deaths for Accra unless tilie applica- 
tion be accompamed by a certificate £rom a Government Medical Officer as to the cause of death.’ 

It can hardly be said that these Rules established compulsory notification of deaths m Accra. 
Nor cun it be said that there was registiation m othei towns only when burial was to take place in 
particular cemeteries. Registration was prescribed when buiial was to take place m any cemetery 
ui or adjacent to the town. 
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fatal infectious rlihPOhes. In. order that any imusual mortality or, os far as possible, 
anv death of a suspicious nature may be known at the earliest possible moment, 
the Assistant Registrar of Deaths sends daily a report of registered deaths to the 
Medical Officer of Health.^ 

The majority of natives do not know their exact ages, but in a town such as Cape 
Coast it IB possible to arrive at a fairly correct solution, m most cases from historical 
associations, by comparison with the known age of some relative or otherwise. The 
Assistant Registrar has instructions to obtain all ages as approximatdy as possible. 

One notices the very small number of recorded deaths of infants. There is no 
birth registration, hence the number of births is not known, but common observation 
in the streets of Cape Coast makes it evid^t that a large number of women are 
pregnant. The cause is evidently not due to a low birth rate. On the other hand it is 
almost impossible to accept the theory that the infant mortality is low. The only 
lemaiiung explanation is that deaths of infants are not registered It is difficult 
to get defimte evidence of deaths of infants when not registered; for, althou^ 
registration is not compulsory and it is no offence to bury a body m the bush, 
provided tlie place is not *in any town or adjacent to it,’ yet it seems to be, accordmg 
to nature views, to some extent a reproach to lose an infant, whilst a quiet bunal 
removes the necessity for funeral customs — always an expense — and of burial fees. 
There is also the idea. I understand, that the death of an infant is not of the same 
importance as that of an adult or even of an older child. Formerly it was the custom 
to bury withm the house or its precmcts. This is now a statutory offence, and 
although it seems unlikely that such a practice is at the present time earned out with 
regard to adults, I have reason to beheve that it is still done m the case of infants. 

In the case of children over five years of age and of adults, the table ... is probably 
nearly a correct record of the deatlia in Cape Coast durmg I believe that very 

few such bodies are removed without registration. As one would expect, there is 
a considerable number of deaths of women at the ohild-bearmg ages. 

It is impossible to get a rehable death>rate. The population is not definitdy 
known (there ore numerous fallacies m the census figures), nor is the number of 
deaths of those under five years of age.' 

‘The Cemeteries Ordiaance, 1891’ was repealed in 1912 by ‘An Ordi- 
nance to make provision for the Registration of Births, Deaths and Burials 
and to amend the Law relating to the Regulation of Cemeteries’.* This 
Ordinance introduced compulsory registration of births and deaths but 
again only in towns or places where a publio cemetery had been dedared 
andforwluch a registrar had been appointed. In accordance with this Ordi- 
nance, the Governor, on 18 April 1912, made Rules oonceming Forms, fees, 
and appointment of officers.^ As regards appointments the Rules stipulated : 

The Semor Sanitary Officer or his Deputy to be Registrar for the Colony of the 
Gold Coast. 

In any place or town to whidi this Ordinance may apply, excepting towns under 
the Town Councils Ordinance, the Medical Officer m charge of the station to be 
the Deputy Registrar. 

In towns under the Town Councils Ordinance the Medical Officer of Health to be 
the Deputy Registrar. 

1 MedKalBepoitl911,'g 186 

' Fiofessor Simpson (p. 13) had expressed the opinion that the death records of Cape Coast 
wcic utterly incomplete, but he came to this conclusion mainly because he thought that the 
population of Cape Coast then still numbered *25,000 or 30,000’. 

* Medval Seport 1911, pp. 187-8 

* No 3 of 1912 (27 Mar ), Gold Coast, Ooieinnvent Gaaette, 11 May 1912, pp 462-71 , reprinted 
in Laws of the Odd Coast Cdony in Farce 1919, vol i, pp 699-609 (chapter 55) 

' See Gold Coast, Qoveinment Gazette, 27 Apr. 1912, pp 406-11. 
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Wliile these Rules envisaged only the appointment of Medical Oflacers 
and Medical Officers of Health, administration officers were in fact also 
appointed as Deputy Registrars. Thus, on 3 September 1912 the Ac ting 
Governor made the following appointments: 

The Medical Officer of Health at Accra to be Deputy Registrarfor the to-wn of Labadi. 

The District Commissioner at Elmma to be Deputy Registrar for the town of Ehnina. 

The District Commissioner at Aburi to be Deputy Registrar for the town of Abun.i 

Seventeen public cemeteries were proclaimed between 1 July 1912 and 
1 April 1926, but they were mostly situated in towns in which there had 
been already a public cemetery. For the first time such cemetery was 
proclaimed only in Kwanyako (29 April 1916),® Somauya (30 June 1922), 
Nsawam (22 November 1923), and Koforidua (12 June 1925).® The 
number of registration areas increased only from 16 in 1912 to 19 in 1926.* 

The Medical Reports for 1912 and 1913 said: 

1912 Vital statistics in this Colony at present are m thoix mfancy, and the 
figures will be included, in the Report of the Senior Sanitary Officer, who is the 
Chief Registrar under the Ordinance. 

The Ordinance only began its operations m earnest in the last quarter of the year, 
and has met with many difficulties, as it takes a long tune to get the Native accus- 
tomed to a new law.^ 

1913. For the first time in the history of this Colony a Report on Vital Statistics 
for certain areas ofit, where Ordinance No. 3 of 1912 is enforced as far as it is possible, 
has been subzmtted by the Registrar of Births and Deaths — Senior Sanitary Officer.* 

So far as deaths are concerned the statistics were somewhat improved 
through the new Ordinance. The numbers registered in 1911-14 were 
os follows:’ 


Town 

Population 
Censiia 1911 

Deaths 

1911 

191S 

1913 

1914 

Accra 



19,844 

782 

913 

777 


Cape Coast 



11,306 

268 

236 

261 

247 

Secondee. 



9,122 

118 

136 

160 

211 

Winnebah 



6,870 

208 

164 

179 


Elmina . 



6,098 

88 

58 

67 

89 

Kpong . 



4,213 

61 

62 

34 

94 

S^tpond. 



3,553 

80 

118 

114 

108 

Qmttah . 



3,416 

26 

34 

66 

62 

Axvm 



3,307 

44 

89 

100 

97 

Akuse 



3,107 

69 

59 

66 

56 

Taiquah . 



2,423 

107 

122 

239 

339 

Dunkwa . 



2,364 

33 

62 

64 

49 

Dodowa . 



2,307 

8 

13 

10 

37 

Labadi . 



2,130 

— 

— 

79 

95 

Aburi 



1,609 

— 

51 

90 

83 

Addah 



1,582 

40 

42 

34 

31 

Total . 

81,251 



2,335 

2,597 


' Gold Coast, Government Gazette, 21 Sept 1912, p 1200. 

® See Laws of the Child Coast Colony in Force 1919, vol. ui, p 156. 

= See Gold Coast Cfa=c»te, Supplement, 29 July 1922, pp 447-8, 8 Dec 1023, p 1436 ; 4 July 1925, 
P 1950 * No Deputy Begistrar \i as apparently appointed for Kwanyako. 

' Medical Repoit 1912, p 7. « Ibid. 1013, p 8. 

” See ibid. 1911, p 93 , VJVJ, p 112 , 1913. p. 87 , 1011, p. 106. 
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In the fourteen towns for which comparable data are available the 
number of registrations rose from 1,932 in 1911 to 2,088 in 1912, 2,160 
in 1913, and 2,419 in 1914. But there were still in 1914 some towns such 
as Quittah, Dodowa, Elmina, and Akuse where death registration was 
obviously quite incomplete. Birth registration was much less adequate 
still. The total numbers of births and deaths registered in the sixteen 
registration areas from 1913 to 1926/6 were as follows:^ 



1913 

19U 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Births 

Deaths 

Still-births . 

1,331 

2,336 

76 

1,084 

2,697 

2,199 

2,692 

2,103 

3,060 

2,031 

3,164 

102 


1,927 

2,624 

102 



1920 

1921 

1922-3 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1925-6 

Birtlis 

Deaths 

StiU-births . 

2,076 

3,223 

95 

2,963 

2,916 

153 

2,880 

3,092 

144 

2,867 

3,106 

110 

2,841 

3,028 

119 

2,771 

3,289 

124 


The Registration Reports for 1919 to 1922-3 said: 

1919. The registration of births is somewhat disappomting. The Ordinance has 
been in force for several years yet section 10 which enjoins on the parents, or other 
responsible persons in default of them, the duty to register a birth withm 14 days, 
is much neglected In Secondee, a town with about 12,000 inhabitants and a fair 
proportion of women, only 71 births were registered giving a buth-rate of 6'9 per 
1,000 living. 

This omission may be the result of ignorance, though native Chie& have more 
t>iAn once been requested to instruot the people m the matter, or it may be due to 
an unfounded fear of being charged a fee as for bunal permits. The necessity for 
the latter ensures registration of a death, unless the body is disposed of in secrecy or 
beyond the town boundary, but neglect to register a birth entails no disadvantoge 
unless proceedmgs are instituted by the Deputy Registrar. 

Hitherto there has been, and still is, reluctance to prosecute rather than to secure 
the desired object by personal persuasion and education. The Medical Officer of 
Health in Accra, during the last quarter of the year effected an improvement 
through the Sanitary Injectors, who made mquines and gave reasonable warning 
to register or to obtain post-registration certificates 

A few prosecutions resulted in a very considerable increase of births registered 
as compared with previous months.^ 

The death rate of young children hke any other criterion of sanitation fails as an 
index unless the figures are tolerably complete ....’* 

* See Bepm t on BegutnUwh 1921, p. 3 , 1922-3, p. 32 ; 1923-4, p. 14 j 1924-5, p. 16 ; 1925-6, p. 14. 
Figures are available, from the first quarter of 1922 on, for Kofondua, from June 1924 on, for 
Somanya, and from July 1924 on, for Nsawam. The total numbers of births and deaths registered 
in the 17 (19) regibtiation areas were: 





Apt. 1923 

Apr. 1924 

Ap . 1925 




to 

to 

to 




Mar. 1924 

Mar. 1925 

Mai. 1926 

Births . 

760 

2,900 

2,941 

3,011 

2,914 

Deaths 

700 

3,283 

3,286 

3,691 

3,814 

Still-births 

^2 , 

161 

117 

124 

142 


® Ibid. 1919, p 4 The numbers of births registered m Aoora m the 12 months of 1919 were 43, 
41, 33, 48, 35, 20, 30, 43, 72, 101, 06, and 80 lespootively; see ibid , p. 11. * Ibid., p. 0. 
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1920. The registered deaths exceed the figure for births by 1,215, a condition 
-v^hich cannot be accepted as fact. In only 5 registration areas, ms. Accra, 
Quittah, Dodowah, and Axim, did the registered births exceed the deaths. 


. . . The Small-pox epidemic doubtless acted in a manner calculated to prevent 
registration ... a general dislocation occurred of routine measures so that births 
which m normal tunes would have been discovered by Sanitary Inspectors probably 
escaped notice, and vigilance in enforcing registration no doubt suffered. At the 


same time the number of post-registrations was 67 and these are commonly the 
rasult of warning or advice by the Sanitary Injectors. 


... It IS impossible to behove that only 3 births occurred m Tarquah only 
66 in Seocondee. 


Chiefs are all aware of the regulation but apparently failed to impress t.baiy people,^ 
In Accra the total number of hurths registered during the year was 714... and the 
number of deaths 1,314 .... On its face value this represents a natural decrease 
of population to the extent of 600, which is most unlikely to be an mdex of the true 
condition. 


. . . the Medical Officer of Health in a memorandum on Vital Statistics for Accra 
Municipality during the period January to June, 1920, remarks: — 

‘It must be remembered, however, that although all deatlis have to be re gia , 
tered before a burial permit can. be obtained &om the Deputy Registrar of Deatiis, 
many births remain unregistered either through ignorance of the law, or, less 
frequently, from studied evasion of same . . . 

The absence of any registered deaths within 24 hours of birth again 
defective registration m 3 of the large towns.* 

1921. The number of Births is the highest so for recorded. ... It a-lan exceeds the 
figure for 1920, 2,076 by 888, an encouraging fact which probably results firom 

the issue of a circular to various Deputy Registrars drawing attention, to the common 
neglect of registration and recommending prosecution m cases where persuasion 
and efforts at enhghtenment fail. Advice and warning by the Sanitary Inspectors in 
the course of their routine duties has the efrect of stimulating registration post- 
xegistration. 

In five of the 16 registration areas the number of births registered is less than in 
1920, but in four of these there is no Medical Officer actually resident. In some towns 
the increase is considerable e.g.. Cape Coast shows 470 births as compared with only 
112 last year; Wmnebah has 294, and Salipond 226, as compared with 183 a-nd 103 
respectively last year.* 

In Quittah with a population of 9,839, exceeding that of Seccondee, only 62 deaths 
were registered. A Medical Officer has now been stationed there and registration 
will probably be progressively more complete. 

. . . it is highly probable that [m Accra] many of the births ewe still unregistered . . . ® 
In order to know how ftn* such factors as the total and neo-natal infant mortahty 
(under one month) vary in the difEerent towns it is of essential importance to have 
accurate and complete birth registration. Such knowledge would reveal the areas 
wliere concentrated efEort was most required and would be most productive .... * 
1922 (1st quarter). The high number of births recorded, goes to prove that the 
time spent by the Sanitation Staff in showmg tlie uneducated African the advantage.s 
of registration, has not been wasted,’ 


^ Jiepat on Begi&tration 1920, p. 3. * Ibid , p. 4. 

Ibid , p. 5. In Accra 91 deaths under 24 houra were registered, in the three other large towns 
(Seuondee, Cape Coast, and Taiquah) none; see ibid , p 9. Similar conditions prevailed in sub- 
sequent yeara; see ibid. 1921, pp 6-10 ; 1922-3, pp 7, 28, 31 ; 1923-4, pp 6. 13 ; 1924-3, pp C, 14 
o- ^ P’ 3 should he noted, however, that m Tarquah with G,300 inhabitants only 

-I births were registered, and in Addah with 5,900 inhabitants only 54; see ibid., p 11. 

'’Ibid.,p7. 

aoo ** ^ registered m 16 towns m the first quarters of 1919-22 were 611, 

ibid pp 3 8 deaths registered 631, 506, 729, and 670 respectively; see 
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1922-23. The . . . figures do not represent the actual number of Birtlis, as birth 
jegistration contmues to be very unpopular amongst the uneducated classes, who 
every possible attempt at concealing them. 

’UoB [death] figures are far more accurate than that for births, owmg to the 
difficulty in concealing a death. Besides, no burials are allowed at any public 
cemetery without previous registration. 

Some corpses are, however, removed to the ‘bush’ for burial, and no record of 
these deaths is available.^ 

Torquah, with a population of 6,301 records only 2 births, while EItthtih. and A Tim 
with populations of 5,252 and 3,781 record 214 and 166 births respectively. Tarquah, 
during the greater part of the year under review did not have the advantage of a 
Government Medical Officer, the duties of Deputy Registrar of Births and Deaths 
bemg earned out by a Medical Officer employed by the Gold Mmes.® 

The remarlm made elsewhere m this report regardmg the accuracy of birth regis- 
tration do not apply to Accra, the stafi there being large enough to see that very 
few births escape registration. 

161 Still-births were recorded m the 17 registration towns; to this figure Accra 
contnbuted 68. This figure is considerably in excess of that recorded last year — 104.® 
The increase bemg probably due to compulsory notification previous to burial.^ 

‘The Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1912’ was repealed by 
‘The Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1926’.® 

2. Ashanti 

On 9 February 1909, three years before birth and death registration 
was introduced in the Gold Coast Colony, the Chief Commissioner of 
Ashanti made the following ‘Rules with respect to Registration of Births 
and Deaths in Ashanti ’ 

Whereas by section 27 of the ‘Ashanti Admimstration Ordinance, 1902',' as 
amended by section 11 of the ‘Ashanti Administration (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1907,’® it IB enacted that it shall be lawful for the C3uef Commissioner, subject to 
the approval of the Governor, to make rules with respect to the registration of births 
and deaths m Ashanti, and that to the breach of any such rules may be attached 
a penalty not exceeding Twenty-five pounds, or m default three months imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour ; 

Now, therefore, I Francis Charles Fuller . . . Chief Conoinissioner of Ashanti, by 
virtue of the hereinbefore recited authority do hereby make the following rules: — 

1. Every birth or death occuirmg withm the town of Coomassie ^all be reported 
by the re^onsible person to the Police Officer on duty at the Central Police Office. 

2. All reports must be made within twenty-fomr hours of the occurrence between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

3. The Pohee Officer sh^l keep Registers for the purpose of entering therein all 
buch reports — to be called ‘The Register of Births' and ‘The Register of Deaths'. 
Entries shall be made m accordance with Schedules A. and B. hereto. 

^ Ibid., p. 25. * Ibid., p. 26. 

® The Eegisiiar asaumed enoneously that the figure of 104 stiU-births in 1921 referred to all the 
registration towns , it actually referred to Aeora alone. The total number of stfil-biitihs registered 
m 1921 (16 towns) w as 163 and m 1022-3 (17 towns) 161. It dropped m 1923-4 to 117. 

* Seport on Btrths and Deaths 1922-3, p 28. * See pp 457-8 bdow. 

® Gold Coast, Govetnment Gazette, 13 Mar. 1909, pp. 137-8; reprmted in Ordmanaea of Ashanti 
mth Svles and Otdete made thereimder in Force 31 Dec. 1909, pp. 68-0. 

’’ No. 1 of 1902, Ashanti (1 Jan ), Gold Coast, Government Oaeette, 1 Jan. 1902, pp. 4-11. 

® No. 3 of 1907, Ashanti (25 Oct.), ibid., 2 Nov 1907, pp. 809-11. This Ordinance added ‘(21) 
The registration of buthe and deaths’ to the matters with respect to which ‘it shall be lawful for 
the Chief Commissioner to make, amend, and revoke rules’. 
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4. No fees shall be ehaiged for the registration of births or deaths. 

5. The person held responsible under these rules shall be the Head of the Tin n sq 
or compound \7ithin which the birth or death takes place. 

6. Any responsible person fading to report either a birth or a death within 
twenty-four hours shaJl render hunself liable to a £ne not exceeding forty aTiiHinp i 
or in default to imprisonment not exceeding one month with or without hard labour. 

7. The Police Officer shall allow search to be made at any reasonable time in any 
Register of Births or Register of Deaths in his custody upon pa3rment of a fee of 1/. 
and shall upon request give a certified copy of any entry m such book upon a further 
payment of 1/-. 

8. These Rules shall come mto force on Ist of July, 1909. 

These Buies were revoked on 26 June 1912 by new Bules^ wMob, how- 
ever, differed from the earlier ones only in as muoh as they substituted 
for the ‘Police Officer* the ‘Provincial Medical Officer or person appointed 
by him ’.a The new Rules were extended to the towns of Obuasi, Kintainpo, 
and Sunyani by Rules made on 30 September 1912^ which, like the Rules 
of 26 June 1912, came into force on 1 January 1913. 

The foUowitig figures have been published concerning births amd deaths 
registered in Coomassie from 1913 to 1926-6:* 



; 1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Births 


72 

126 

96 

69 

37 

82 

Deaths 

81 

262 

400 

440 

469 

803 

374 

Still -births. 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

ft ■ 1 

•• 



1920 

1921 

1922-3 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1925-6 

Births 



63 

26 

48 

26 

439 

681 

Deaths 



331 

423 

400 

398 

498 

428 

Still-births. 

- 

• 

2 

•• 

8 

11 

17 

14 


According to the enumerations of 1911 and 1921 Coomassie had a 
population of 18,863 and 20,268 respectively,* and it is obvious that 
registration, particularly of birtlm, was incomplete for many years. The 
Registration Report for 1924-5 said: 

The Senior Sanitary Officer, Kumasi, states that the metliod of regislxation in 
K um aai is unsatisfactory and obsolete, and that m consequence the vital statistics 
are of little value. 

In order to improve registration it is mtended that when the proposed new Bnths, 
Deatlib and Burials Ordmance for the Colony is passed, a HiTnilB.r ordinance will be 
brought mto force in Ashanti." 

The deaths of infants under one year registered numbered 34 givmg on infantile 
mortahty of 77. This rate is low and is most probably due to all births not havmg 

^ Sec Gold Coast, Qovei nment Qazettt, 28 Sept. 1912, p. 1283. 

° An ‘ Amendment of Buies with respect to the Registration of Births and Deaths in Coomassie ’ 
(Rule Xo. 2 of 1920, Ashanti, 19 Feb , ibid , 28 Feb. 1920, p 212) substituted for the ‘Provincial 
Aledical Officer or person appomted by him’ the 'Medici Officer of Health’. 

" See ibid., 23 Xov. 1912, pp. 1616-10. The Rules of 26 June and 30 Sept. 1912 (oombmed), ab 
they stood prior to the Amendment of 1020, are reprinted m£au>ao/Aa%anft in Force 84-5. 

* See Gold Coast, 2Iedical Seport 1913, p. 87; Report on Registtation 1920, p. 11, 1921, p. 8; 
Report on the Kumasi Public Health Board 1926-7, p 42. 

® See Census Rtpoit 1921, Appendices, p. 13. ® Report on Births and Deaths 1924-6, p. 0. 
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been regieterod as it is most unlikely that the infant moitahty m Kumesi oaa be less 
tbfl.n that in Accra where it is 203.^ 

No data on births or deaths seem to have been published for either 
Obuasi, Kiritampo, or Sunyani prior to 1926. 

3. Northern Territories 

No provision for registration of native births or deaths was made until 
1929. 

4. Togoland 

No provision for registration of native births or deaths was made until 
1926.® ‘The British Sphere ofTogoland Administration Ordinance, 1924*,® 
it is true, stipulated that the laws for the time being in force in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast were to be applied to the Northern 
Section of Togoland and the laws for the time being in force in the Gold 
Coast Colony to the Southern Section of Togoland, but there was no law 
concerning birth and death registration in the Northern Territories and 
no registrar was appointed in the Southern Section in the first years during 
which The British Sphere of Togoland Administration Ordinance was in 
operation. 

5. Gold Coast and Togoland 

Legislation. ‘The Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1912’ which 
regulated birth and death registration in the Colony was repealed by ‘An 
Ordinance to make further and better provision for the Registration of 
Births, Deaths and Burials, as also with respect to cemeteries, and for 
purposes connected therewith*.* 

The prmcipal changes eSected by this Ordinance are the following: — 

(1) All births and deaths of non-natives to be compulsorily registered; 

(2) All births and deaths of Africans in certain areas (to be defined) to be com- 
pulsorily registered ; 

(3) The free issue of a Birth Certificate on registration of a birth; 

(4) The registration of death and the issue of the Bunal Certificate, at the place 
of death only ; 

(5) Provision is made to enable non-oompulsorily registered births and deaths of 
A&icons to be registered, if so desired ; 

(6) The duty to bury a corpse is imposed on certain specified persons ; and 

(7) Egress provision is m^e with reqiect to crematioiiB.” 

This Ordinance was introduced to bring up to date the provisions contained m 
Ordmonce No. 3 of 1912 relatmg to the subject of birth and death registration 

^ Ibid,, p. 7 The infant mortahty rate would, of course, have been lower and not higher if all 
births had been registered. Registration of infant , deaths was evidently more incomplete still 
than registration of births See also ibid. 1925-6, p. 6. 

° The Order of 20 October 1909 which mtroduced notification of all deaths m the German Pro- 
tectorate of Togoland apphed only to some towns situated m the teiritoiy w hich came under 
French Mandate See Euczynski, Cameroona and Togoland, p. 383. 

‘ No. 1 of 1924. Togoland (1 Apr.), The Odd Cooa Gazette, 23 Apr. 1024, pp. 529-52 ; reprmted 
in Laws of Ashanti, The British Sphere of Togdand and the Northern Terrttones of Oie Odd CoaA %n 
Fotte 1928, vol. i, pp. 217-42. 

* No 26 of 1925 (30 Dec ), The Odd Coast Gazette, 31 Dec 1625, pp. 1964-88. The Ordinance 
resembled m many respects the 1017 Ordinance of Nigeria. 

° Colonial Bepoita, Gold Coast 1925-6, p. 44. 
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(as recommended by Sir William Simpson during his visit to the Colony in 1924) 
and, as far as possible, to secure uniformity m registration throughout the Gold 
Coasts 

The Ordinance issued originally, on 30 December 1925, for the Colony 
alone was applied, therefore, to Ashanti by Ordinance of 23 January 1926* 
and came into force in both territories on 1 June 1926. It was extended 
to the Northern Territories by the ‘Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 
1929’.® linally, the ‘Ordinances Extension Ordinance, 1936’* declared 
the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance of 1925 (as amended in the 
meantime) to extend to the whole of the Gold Coast and Togoland. 

The ‘Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1925’ itself was amended 
in 1926,® 1929,® 1936,’ and 1939.® 

Section 58 of the Births, Deaths, and Burials Ordinance provided that 
the Governor in Conncdl may make Regulations,® and the first Regulations 

^ Medical Beport 1926-7, p. 7. 

° No 1 of 1026, Ashanti, ‘Tho Ashanti Administration Amendment Ordinance, 1026’, Tha Odd 
Coatt Gazette, 30 Jan. 1026, pp. 117-18 This Ordinance, which repealed the Ashanta ‘ Bnles with 
lespeot to Registration of Births and Deaths’ of 1912, applied to Ashanti ’The Births, Deaths and 
Burials Ordmance, 1925, and all regulations made or to be made thereunder', and stipulated m 
particular: ‘The Principal Registrar of Births, Deaths and Burials for the Gold Coast Colony shall 
he the Prmcipal RegisIraT of Births, Deaths and Burials for Ashanti ; and hia office at Accra shall 
serve for Ashanti husineas as it serves for the Gold Coast Colony business ' 

* No. 10 of 1029, Northern Temtones (16 Jnne 1929), ibid., 22 June 1929, pp. 1189-1217 ; 
reprinted m Ordwncmcee of the Odd Goad, &c , 1929, pp. 211-30. This Ordinance was almost 
identical with the 'Births, Deaths and BunaJs Ordinance, 1926’ in force in the Colony and 
Ashanti. 

* No, 30 of 1935 (27 Apr ), 'An Ordinance to amend oertam Ordinances of the Gk>ld Coast 
Colony and to extend such Ordinances as amended and certam other Ordinances of the Gold 
Coast Colony to the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Temtones as though they 
It ere a single temtoiy’. Odd Coast Gazette, Supplement, 10 May 1936, pp. 2007-66; reprmted in 
Oidinances of the Odd Coast, &c , 1935, pp, 645-94 This Ordinance repealed 'The Births, Deaths 
and Bunals Ordinance, 1029’ passed m the Northern Territories 

' See No 30 of 1926 (14 Dec.), The Gold Coast Gazette, 29 Jan 1927, pp. 138-9 ; reprinted in 
Ordinances of the Odd Coast, &c , 1928, pp. 143-6 The Ordmance, as it stood after the enactment 
of this Amendment Ordinance, is reprmted m Laws of the Gold Coast Cdony in Force 1928, vol. i, 
pp. 92-120 (chapter 11). 

' See No. 36 of 1920 (26 Dec ), The Odd Coast Qaaette, 31 Dec. 1929, pp. 2455-6 ; reprmted in 
(hdinances of the Odd Coast, &q,, 1929, pp 109-10. 

’’ See No 19 of 1936 (20 Mai.), ‘Statute Law Revision Ordmance, 1936’, Gold Coast Gazette, 
Sup^ement, 18 Apr. 1936, pp 436-41 , reprinted m Ordinances of the Odd Coast, &o , 1936, 
pp. 52-0. The Ordinance, as it stood after the enactment of this Ordmance, is reprmted m Laivs 
of the Gold Coad Enacted on or before 1 Sept, 1936, vol. i, pp. 967-86 (chapter 68). 

^ See No 32 of 1939 (27 Deo.), reprinted m Annual Tdume of the Lam of the Odd Coast 1939, 
p 163. 

' ‘68 (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to make regulations for the further, 
better, or more convement, effectuation of any of the proi'isions or purposes of tbia Ordinance, 
and m particular (but without derogating from the generahty of the provision last aforesaid) with 
respect to any or all of the following matters — 

(d) The revocation or amendment or variation of, or the addition to, any of the forms, fees, or 
provisiQim set forth m the Schedules, and the substitution theiefor of other forms, fees, and 
provisions ; 

(/) The government and gmdance of the Registrars, 

(p) The prescription of the manner m which entries shall be made m registers; 

(2) All regulations made under subsection (1) shall be published m the Gazette, and shall 
thereupon have the hke force and effect as if enacted herem, either immediately or on and from 
such other date as may therem or in that regard be pronded.’ 

I have omitted m subsection (1) Regulations referrmg to cemeteries 
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were made on 3 February 1926.^ They came into force on 1 June 1926, and 
have been amended four times.® The main provisions referring to regis- 
tration as they stand to-day are as follows: 

3. Every Registrar shall at the begiimmg of each month forward to the Prmcipal 
Registrar true copies, certified under the hand of the Registrar, of all entries made 
m the Register of Births and in the Register of Deaths a.nH Burials during the 
preceding month. These copies shall be in the form of Form A m the case of births 
arid of Form B in the case of deaths. 

5. Entries in aU Registers shall be made in order, end ahall be numbered consecu- 
tively £com the beginning to the end of each calendar year ; the entries for each year 
beginning with Humber 1. Each entry shall be made in the proper space in the 
Register ; and the Registrar shall enter his signature in the proper column after each 
entry. 

6. In cases in which no certificate of death signed by a qualified medical practi- 
tioner IS produced, Registrars shah ascertain as accurately os possible from the 
person registermg the death the cause of such death. 

Almost identioal Regulations were issued on 24 August 1929 for the 
Northern Territories.® 

The main provisions of the Births, Deaths, and Burials Ordinance 
ensuring the registration of births and deaths are as follows : 

Principal Eegistrar, Registrars, and Registry Offices 

4. The Governor may by order — 

(1) appomt Registry Ofi&ces and direct for what areas and for what parts of the 
territorial waters of the Gold Coast and in relation to what class of persons each such 
office shah be the proper office for the registration of births and deaths under this 
Ordinance j 

(2) appoint a Principal Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Burials ; and 

(3) appoint such Registrars and Assistant Registrars of Births, Deaths, and 
Burials as he may think proper. 

Biri^ and Death Registration 

3. (1) Births and deaths are registrable imder this Ordinance m the following 
cases: — 

(a) Ah births and deaths occurring amongst non-natives* m the Gold Coast or 
m the territorial waters of the Gold Coast; 

(t) Ah births and deaths occurring amongst Africans'* in any area or in any 
part of the territorial waters of the Gold Coast defined m an order made 
under subsection (2). 

(2) The Governor in Council may by order direct that ah births and deaths 

No 3 of 1926, The Oold Coast Gazette, 13 Feb. 1926, pp. 168-70; reprinted in Lam of the Gold 
Coast Colony m Force 1988, vol. iu, pp. 33-^. 

* See Regulations No 1 of 1930 (7 Feb.), The Gold Coad Gazette, 15 Feb. 1930, pp. 230-1, 
reprinted m Gold Coast Colony, &c , Proclu7Hediona, &o., 1930, pp. 93-4 ; No B 2 of 1935 (26 June), 
Gold Coast Gazette, Supplement, 1 July 1936, p. 2206, repnnted in Proclamations, &c , 1935, Fart II, 
p. 65; No B27 of 1935 (29 July). Odd Coast Gazette, Supplement, 10 Aug. 1935, p. 2312, 
repiinted in Proclamations, &o., 1935, Part II, p. 89; No. 33 of 1944 (4 Sept.), Gold Coast Gazette, 
Supplement, 16 Sept. 19-^, p 428, reprmted in Annual Volume of (he Lam of the Gold Coast 
1944, p. 232. The Regulations as they stood after the enactment of No. B 27 of 1935 are reprmted 
in Laws of the Gold Coast in Force 1936, vol. in, pp. 166-9. 

® Regulations No. 6 of 1929, Northern Temtones, The Odd Coast Gazette, 7 Sept. 1929, pp. 
1630-3 ; reprmted m Gold Coast Colony, &o.. Proclamations, &c., 1929, pp. 511-14. 

* ‘Non-native* means any person who is not on African. 

'African* means a peison belonging to any of the coloured races of Afiica, 
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ocGurrixig aimongst Airicana in any area or in any part of the temtoiial waters of 
the Gold Coast defined in such order shall be registered. 

(3) The birth of a stiU'bom diild is not registrable under the Ordinance. 

A Registrar shall keep himself informed of all births and deaths occur< 
ring and registrable in his of&ce. 

When a registrable birth occurs, (1) the parent, (2) the person having 
charge of the child, (3) the occupant of the house in which the birth took 
place, shall within 21 days register the birth or shall be liable to a jBne not 
exceeding £20. 

When a registrable death occurs, the relatives of the deceased present 
at the death or in attendance during the last illness of the deceased, every 
person present at the death, and the occupier of the house in which the 
death took place, and in default of such occupier the person causing the 
body to be buried shall within 24 hours register the death or shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £20. 

When a birth or death occurs which is not (compulsorily) registrable, 
any person desiring that it shall be registered may register it. 

Buriala 

Unless the Coroner, District Commissioner, or Medioal Of&cer of Heallii 
orders otherwise, no body of any deceased AMoan or of any still-bom 
AMoan child shall be buried or otfamrwise disposed of within any area in 
whieh A&Lcon deaths are registrable and no body of any deceased non- 
native or of any still-born non-native child shall be buried or otherwise 
disposed of anywhere within the limits of the Gold Coast without a certifi- 
cate for burial signed by the Registrar. Penalty : a fine not exceeding £20. 

HeaMriga of Begisters 

Birth (Form A): No.; Name in full; sex; father’s name, occupation, 
nationality, and religion ; mother’s maiden name and nationality ; when 
bom; where bom; signature ia full, or name in full and mark duly 
witnessed, of informant, and relationship, if any, to the child; date of 
registration ; signature of Registrar. 

Death (Form B) : No. ; name iu full ; age (years, months, days) ; sex ; 
nationality and tribe ; address in full ; occupation ; religion ; residence at 
death ; period of continuous residence in registration area ; last place of 
residence before arrival in registration area, givmg address in full, if 
obtainable; date of death; cause of death; duration of illness; date of 
registration ; signature in fuU, or name in full and mark didy witnessed, 
of informant , full name and qualifications of qualified medical practitioner 
certifying cause of death ; place of burial ; signature of Registrar. 

The Principal Registrar and the Registrars receive no salary for their 
services in this capacity.^ Registration of births and deaths in due time 

1 By an Order of 6 July 192G (No. 26 of 1926, Colony, The Gold Coast Oasette, 17 July 1926, 
pp. 938-9 ; reprinted m Lawb of the Odd Cooit Colony in Foice 1928, vol lu, pp, 16-17) the Acting 
Gureinur of the Gold Coasit Culony appointed the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, Accra, to 
he the Fiincipal Regibtiar, and 2 District Gomniissioiiers, 10 Medical Officers of Health, and 11 
Medical Ufficeib to be Hegistrars in the Colony. He appointed on the same day (Ordci No 6 of 
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is jfree of charge. But a fee has to he paid for a delayed registration of 
birth (when the child is more than 2 but not more than 12 months old, 
2s. 6d., when the child is more than 12 months old, Be.), for registering 
a death after the expiration of 3 days (25. 6d.), for entering the name of 
a child after registration of birth (Is.), for correcting an error of fact in a 
register (2s.), for each inspection of any entry in any register, or for each 
search of registers and indexes in any Registry Office (4s.), for every search 
in the indexes and registers in the custody of the P^cipal Registrar 
(general search £1, particular search 10s.), for each certified copy of an 
entry in a register (2s.). 

Begistration Area. All births and deaths occurring in the Gold Coast 
or Togoland among non-Afticans are compulsonly registrable. Births and 
deaths of Africans are compulsorily registrable only in so far as they occur 
in districts for which a special order has been made by the Governor in 
Council under section 3 (2). Two such Orders, one for the Colony and one 
for Ashanti, were made on 5 July 1926. The Order for the Colony^ read 
as follows: 

All bu'tliH and doaths occurring amongst A&icans m the areas specified m the 
schedule to this order, shall be registered. 

Schedule 

EASTmtN PROVmOB 

The to\ms of Accra, Ada and Keta, together with the territorial waters adjacent 
to the said towns. 

The towns of Aburi, Akuse, Dodowa, Koforidua, Kpong, Labadi, Nsawam and 
Somonya. 

CsamiAi. Fbovinoe 

The towns of Capo Coast, Elznina, Saltpond and Winneba, together with the 
territorial waters adjacent to the said towns. 

Western Pbovincb 

The towns of Avitti and Sekondi, togeth^ with the territorial waters adjacent to 
the said towns. 

1926, Ashanti, The Odd Coast Cfazdte, 17 July 1026, p 045; reprinted in Laws of Ashanti, &c., in 
Fo>ce 1928, vol. ii, p 68) 1 Medical OfBcer of Health and 4 Medical OfBcers to be Registrars in 
Ashanti Other appointments were made in the Colony by Orders 31 of 1929, 17 and 21 of 1932, 
32 of 1933, and 48 and 60 of 1942; in Ashanti by Orders 4 of 1931 and 23 of 1935; in the 
Northern Terntones by Orders 3, 4, 7, and 8 of 1929, 2 of 1031, 9 of 1932, and B 17 of 1935 , in 
Togoland by Order 2 of 1929. IVom July 1935 to July 1942 the distribution of Registrars was 
as follows (see Laws of the Gold Coast in Force 1936, vol. iii, pp 134r-6}: 

Colony* 1 District Commissioner, 7 Medical OfScers of Health, 0 Medical Officers, 

Ashanti: 1 Semor Health Officer, 1 Medical Officer of Health, 3 Medical Officers, 2 Sanitary 
hispectois. 

Northern Terntones: 1 Medical Officer of Health, 3 Medical Officers; 

Togoland 1 Medical Officer of Health. 

In July 1942 two Medical Officeis of Health were appomted as Registrars m the 

Colony , see Annual Volume of the Laws of the Gold Coast 1943, pp. 185, 193-4. 

In March 1945 the Medical Officer of Health, Accra, who is the Registrar for Accra, became 
Registrai of the two areas in the Colony (Abun and Dodowa) for which the Distnct Commissioner, 
Mampong, had been Registrar; see Order No. 10 of 1945, Odd Coast Gazette, Supplement, 

3 Mar. 1945. 

^ No. 13 of 1926, The Gold Coast Gazette, 17 July 1926, p. 941; repnnted in Laws of the Odd 
Coast Cdony 2 » Fo^ee 1928, rol. lu, p. 16. 
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The towns of Abosu, Abontialcoon, Adja Bepo, Duzikwa, Frestea aind Tarkwa. 

In so far as the boundaries of the towns mentioned m this schedule have been 
defined under the Towns Ordmance, the said boundaries as so defined shall be the 
boundaries of the said towns for the purpose of this schedule. 

The Order for Ashanti^ covered the towns of Bekwai, Kintampo, Kmnasi, 
Obuasi, and Simyani. 

The Medical Report for 1926-7 says that ‘registration was extended to 
a large number of small centres on tiie coming into force of the aTue nd ed . 
Birt^, Deaths and Burials Ordinance No. 26 of 1925, on the 1st of June, 
1926’,^ and the Report on Births and Deaths for 1926 states: 

Durmg the year seven new registration areas were opened viz., Abosso and Frestea 
in the Colony, and Obuasi, Bekwai, Kuznasi, Kmtampo and Sunyam in AHhant r i. 
Begistration in these Ashanti towns oomm^ced on let June, 1926, under the same 
Ordinance ae had hitherto been applicable only m the Colony (sensu restncto). 
Begistration began at Abosso and Frestea on the same date. 

Thus registration of Births and Deaths is now being earned out m 26 towns.^ 

The population of the 26 towns wherein registration of births and deaths is now 
compulsory is approximately 208,775 being 58,246 more than last year.* 

But both reports, it seems to me, overstate the extension of the regis- 
tration area. Registration had been introduced in Kumasi in 1909, and 
in Obuasi, Kintampo, and Sunyam in 1913, and for Kumasi with 25,000 
inhabitants birth and death data had been regularly published iu the same 
manner as for the nineteen registration towns of ^e Colony. In 1928-35 
Orders extended registration to the following towns: 

Colony, Eastern Province; Dzelu Kope (7 October 1932), Big Ada 
(1 November 1933);® 

Colony, Central Province: Oda (6 November 1929) ;® 

Colony, Western Province: Takoradi (22 September 1932) 

Ashanti: Mampong (29 April 1935), Wenchi (29 April 1935) ;® 

Northern Territories: Salaga (6 August 1929), Tamale (6 August 1929), 
Bawku (26 July 1936), Wa (26 July 1935) ;» 

Togolaud; Ho (21 August 1929).^® 

Thus the number of registration areas increased &om 28 in 1926 to 39 in 
1936.^^ No new registration area was constituted in 1936-41, though the 
urgency of extending registration was stressed repeatedly. 

^ No. 5 of 1926, Ashanti, The Gold Coast Gazette, 17 July 1026, p 044; reprinted m Lawa of 
Ashanti, &c , in Force 1928, vol. li, p. 67. 

° Medical Beport 1926-7, p 12 

* Registration k as apparently not earned out in Abontiakoon and Ad]a Bepo. 

* Report on Births and Deaths 1926, pp 3-4. 

* See Orders No. 12 of 1932, Colony, and No. 19 of 1933, Colony, Gold Coast Gazette, 22 Oot. 
1932, p. 1591, 11 Nov. 1933, p. 567. 

* See Older No. 13 of 1929, Colony, ibid., 16 Not. 1929, p. 1986. 

’’ See Order No 9 of 1932, Colony, ibid., 1 Oot. 1932, p, 1467. 

® See Order No 24 of 1936, Ashanti, ibid., Supplement, 11 May 1935, pp. 2112-16. 

® See Orders Nos. 5 and 6 of 1929, Northern Territories, and B 8 and B 9 of 1036, Gold Coast, 
ibid , 17 Aug 1929, pp. 1616-17, Supplement, 17 Aug. 1935, pp. 2331-2. 

See Order No. 1 of 1929, Togolond, ibid . 31 Aug. 1929, p 1601. 

A list of the thirty-nine legistratioii areas is given in Laws of the Gold Coast in Force 1936, 
vol. lii, pp 134-6 The registration areas of Accra and Kumasi ueie changed by Order in Council 
No. 10 oi 1944 (3 Api ), Gold Coast Gazette, Supplement, 15 Apr. 1944, p 257. 
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1936. The areas with the chief claims for early mcliiaion are Yendi ia the Northern 
Territories^ and Bibiani and Bogosu in the Western Provmce of the Colony. The 
latter two areas are closely associated with important mining concerns.^ 

1937. No new registration areas were added during the year. Several areas, 
however, somewhat urgently call for inclusion, namely — Swedru in the Central 
Province of the Colony ; Bibiam and Bogosu m the Western Province of the Colony, 
both of which towns are closely associated with important mining concerns; and 
Yendi m the Mandated Area of Togoland.* 

1938. No new registration areas were added durmg 1938 ; but Yendi in the Man- 
dated Area of Togoland, Bogosu and Bibiani in the Western Province and Swedru 
in the Central Provmce of the Colony are somewhat overdue for innhiRinn. 

It is hoped to bring Swedru and Bibiam within the scope of the provisions of the 
Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance m the near future.* 

FinalLy, in July 1942, Bibiam and Bogosu were included in the registra- 
tion axea.^ 

Degree of Gom/pleteneaa. The reports of the Principal Begistrar covered 
26 registration areas in. 1926-8, 28 ia 1929, 30 in 1930-2, 31 in 1933-4, 
and 35 from 1935 on.^ The population of these towns was estimated in 
mid-year 1940 at 355,780, or 9 per cent, of the total population of the 
Qold Coast and Togoland. 

The Registration Ordinance of 1925 which came into force on 1 June 
1926 had a marked effect on the number of registrations of births. In the 
nineteen towns included in the vital statistics of 1925-6 thenumber of births 
registered increased from 2,914 in the twelve months ending 31 iVIaxch 

1926 to 3,900 in the calendar year 1926 and to 4,729 in 1927. In Accra 
alone the figure rose from 1,082 in 1925-6 to 1,700 in 1926, and to 2,246 
in 1927.^ But in at least a dozen of the twenty-six towns included in the 

1927 statistics birth registration was utterly incomplete, and the same was 
true of death registration in at least half a dozen towns. The official rates 
for all towns were 22*8 for births and 19-9 for deaths. The Principal 
Registrar stated : 

. . . m the case of birth rates in particular, httle reliance can be placed on statistics 
received from several areas where the legal provisions relatmg to birth registration 
are very inadequately enforced. 

The registration of births was satisfactory m several of the larger townships, more 
especially where a Medical OfScer of Health was stationed.' 

But the figures do not support this view. Of the six large towns in which 
a Medical Officer of Health was Registrar, at least three (Cape Coast, 
Tarkwa, and Kumasi) had very incomplete birth registration. Registra- 
tion of both births and deaths improved in the course of time, but the 
comments of the Principal Registrar leave no doubt that birth registration 
in particular was never satisfactoiy (until 1939) and that the degree of 
completeness has fiuctuated. 

^ Report of Principal Regt^mr 1936, pi. * Ibid. 1937, p. 1. “ Ibid. 1938, p. 1- 

* See Order No. 8 of 1942 (16 May) and Order No. 11 of 1942 (25 July), Annual Volume of the 
Laws of the Gold Coast 1942, pp. 227-8. 

’ They did not cover the towns of Abontiakoon, Adja Bepo, and Dzelukope The town of Big 
Ada was included in the Ada registration area; see Report of Principal Registraj 1933, p. 1. 

' See Report on Births and Deaths 1925-6, p. 14; 1926, p. 18 ; 1927, p. 11. 

' Ibid , p. 4. 
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1028. There is some justification for aBsummg that the majority of deaths that 
place in registration areas are duly recorded while the reverse is the nni^g as 
regard births. Where, however, the importance is not adequately appreciated by 
the local authority, registration even of deaths is notably deficient ; as, for example, 
at Ada m the Colony from which centre reports were received of only 74 deaths 
during the year 1928 giving an estimated death rate of 4 6 which figure is, of course, 
entirely erroneous.^ 

It IS, however, necessary to bear in mind that while death registration, at any 
rate as regards numbers, is more or less complete, this is far from bemg the case in 
birth registration . . . .‘ 

1929. Birth registration has improved, but in areas where no Medical Officer of 
Health is stationed the figures are still deficient. 

Registration at Ada and Keta is very lax. The birth rate for these two places being 
only 5'4 and 6*5 re^otively. 

The collective rate for ... 15 areas with on estimated population at mid-year, 
1929, of 210,107, was 30*9 per thousand as compared with 24*2 in the previous 
yearly period. 

In most registration areas it can be assumed that the majority of deaths are 
recorded. 

In some areas, notably Ada and Keta, where 42 and 66 deaths were recorded 
giving death-rates of 4*2 and 2*6, death registration is very lax. In these areas the 
local authority would apparently not appreciate the importance of the measure, for, 
after aU, it is on these data alone that a sound national ^tem of preventive 
medicine can be evolved.^ 

1930. Birth registration is improving, but in areas where no Medical Officer of 
Health is stationed the figures are still deficient. Parents of children apparently 
have no aversion to registering their births, but ce it requires a little efrort on their 
part it IB necessary to keep the advantages of birth registration contmually before 
them in order to ensure that a proper record is kept and progress m birth registration 
znaintamed.^ 

1931. Whereas birth registration may be somewhat mcomplete in some areas, 
it is probable that death registration is much more nearly complete owmg to the 
fact that it is necessary for the members of the general public to obtain permits from 
Registrars or Deputy Registrars of Births and Deaths before the body of the 
deceased can be di^osed of.** 

1932. ... it 18 impossible as yet to carry out registration m the more rural areas 
owmg to the lack of tramed staff. 

During 1932 some 9,376 births were registered as compared with 8,239 for 1931. 

This total shows the very satisfactory increase of 1,137 over the total for last year. 
There is no doubt but that the general pubhc are appreciating, more and more, the 
advantages to be gamed by the registration of the births of their children. 

The combined crude birth-rate of the thirty registration areas is estimated at 
34*7 for 1932 os compared with 31*3 for the previous twelve -monthly period.® 

It is considered that the general pubhc is taking more interest m, and appreciatmg 
more fully, the benefits resulting from the compulsory registration of births and 
deaths. 

These advantages are contmually kept before the public in aJl the larger centres.^ 

1933. Ever}' endeavour is made to encourage the registration of all births occur- 
rmg m registration districts but tliere is httle doubt but that this is deficient still in 
certam areas as, for example, Sekondi.® 

® Poi Keta the official death-rate was only 4 0. 

® Jicpoit on Birfha and Deaths 1928, pp. 4-5. 

® Be^rt of thA Pitnexyal Begistrar 1929, pp. 3-4. * Ibid. 1930, p. 2. 

® Ibid 1931, p. 2 Sut see also ibid. 1932, p. 2. *It is of course easier to dispose of the body of 
a young infant in some of the more rural centres without registration than that of an adult . . . .’ 

“ . P 1* ’ Ibid , p. 4. “ Ibid. 1933, p. 2. 
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There can be httle question . . . that a proportion of the stdl-births especially of 
piemature children, does not come to the notice of the local Registrar, the Health 
Authority.^ 

There are good grounds for behevmg that the general population is now well 
awam of the value of birth registration and the health personnel has to devote far 
less time during house-to-house visits m persuadmg parents to fulfil theur legal duty 
in this respect. 

The rate (34 per 1,000 persons living) was well mamtained showing a very amnii 
fall from that of the previous year.® 

1934. Although there is a growmg appreciation of the value of birth registration 
amongst the better educated sections of the population, a fair proportion of births 
even m towns of the size of Accra would not be registered were it not for the persua- 
sive efforts of the samtary inspectors, health visitors and district imdwives in the 
course of their doimciliary visiting. In times, therefore, of epidemic or when the 
health staff are engaged m special anti-malarial surveys, etc., and less opportumty 
occurs for routme domicihaiy inspections, a larger proportion of births remain 
uoxegistered . . . 

1936. It is considered that among the better educated classes the value of birtli 
registration is becommg yearly more apparent. In all centres, however, were it not 
for the constant vigilance of ofificera of the Health Branch of the Medical Department 
many births would not be registered. It is essential contmuaJly to keep tl^ impor- 
tance of birth registration before a large section of the community. When the Health 
'Rpannh staff is busily engaged on epidemic disease prevention it is not uncommon 
to find a corresponding fall in the number of births registered in the affected centres.* 

1936. Among the better educated dasses birth registration is valued, and evasion 
is rare. Among the leas well educated, however, the necessity for the registration of 
all burths baa contmually to be kept before the people, or evasion is the rule rather 
than the exception. All Health Branch staff during routme visits of inspection stress 
the importance of birth registration to parents and guardians. Natur^y, in those 
years — suoh as that under review — ^when routine work is not upset by outbreaks 
of serious infectious disease there is more time available for suoh propaganda, 
resulting in a corresponding upward tendency m the total number of birtlis 
registered.® 

1937. If the highest recorded crude [birili] rate, namely 94*3 at Somanya is com- 
pared witli the lowest 9*7 at Obuasi it is considered that some further explanation 
IS required. 

Somanya is a very busy road centre, in a thickly populated area, mto which many 
children ore brought for voluntary registration of birth. 

Ohuasi, on the other hand, is an important mining town where males exceed 
females in a proportion of some 166-100.® Obuasi, as a general rule, returns the 
lowest birth-rate in the Gold Coast. 

As the years pass, birth registration is mcreasingly less frequently evaded by the 
better educated classes of the commumty. Such is not the case, however, with the 
less-educated and non-educated sectiona of the pubhe. As in the post, unceasing 
vigilance and propaganda by all members of the Health Branch staff is required to 
keep the necessity for the registration of cdl births before the general public. 

In those years when the absence of outbreaks of serious infectious diseases causes 
no break m the routine work of the Health Branch, the attention of the pubhe can 
con tmua lly be kept to t-ha fifl aan faftl nature of birth registration. Unfortunately, 
the year under review was exceptional, end ^oradio outbreaks of yellow fever 
demanded much of the attention of the staff. Wlien these considerations are 
reviewed, it must be considered that the total number of births registered was 

^ Ibid., p. 3. ® Ihid., p. 9. 

• Ibid. 1934, p. 2. * Ibid. 1935, p. 2. ® Ibid. 1936, p. 2. 

* This certainly la no sufficient explanation for a birth-rate of only 9 7. In 1938 the birth-rate 
of Obuasi was 13 1. 

Hh 
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satiefactorj', and indicates an increasing recognition of the necessity for this 
measure.^ 

1938. Ah that is daimed for the rates contained in this summary and report is 
that they increase in reliability annually and their value steadily grows. 

Birth and death registration are still m their infancy in the Gold Coast, but it is 
considered that a commencement has been made on sound Imes and promises well 
for the future.^ 

The large majority of the inhabitants of the registration areas are ihiterate, a.Tn ^ to 
such the necessity for the registration of all births conveys but little. The Health 
Branch inspectorate staff has, therefore, always to be on the alert and by mpB-wg of 
unceasing propaganda to keep the importance of this necessary measure well befoie 
the general public. When routme work is not upset by reason of outbreaks of serious 
infectious disease, education of the pubho proceeds without break, but m years such 
as that under review, when sporadic outbreaks of smallpox and yeUow fever 
scattered over wide areas necessitated the extensive travellmg of staff m certain 
localities this measure was, perhaps, not so promment as could be desired. 

It can be considered, therefore, that the results achieved indicate an increasing 
recogmtion of the necessity for the regish’ation of all births in the nund of the general 
pubUc, the better educated of which rarely, if ever, evade their responsibihty. From 
time to time, recourse is made in certa^ areas to propaganda through the local 
chiefs. In this measure, the Admmistrative Officers have been moat helpful. 

As a rule, death registration is more complete m the more backward areas than 
is the registration of births.* 

In. view of the uncertainty of the population figures and the peculiar, 
urban, character of the registration areas it is very difficult rightly to 
appraise the returns. It should be noted, however, that while the official 
birth-rate fluctuated in 1931-8 between 31*6 and 34*7 it rose to 36*2 in 
1939 and to 38*1 in 1940. This seems to indicate that registration im- 
proved considerably in those two years. But in 1941-3 the numbers of 
births registered were again considerably lower than in 1940. As there is 
no reason to assume that birth registration was complete in 1940, many 
births must have remained unregistered prior to 1939 and in 1941-3. As 
regards death registration it is impossible to teU how numerous omissions 
are. But the large increase in the numbers of deaths registered in 1942 
and 1943 suggests that registration was more defective prior to the 
Second World War than the administration assumed it to be. 

Surveys. Apart from birth and death registration in a number of towns 
little has been done to obtain data on fertility and mortality in the Gold 
Coast. I know only of three such sample surveys. 

(1) The Medical Report for 1924-5 contains ‘A Report on the Birth- 
rate and Infant Mortality in the Koforidua District’^ by the Senior Medical 
Officer Dr. O’Brien. It begins as follows: 

The register of births has been so little patronised locally, that m order to obtain 
information with regard to the Birth-rate and Death-rate of infants, I resorted to 
the tedious method of questionmg individuals with whom I came m contact. 

The figures &om which the following averages, and percentages are derived, were 
obtained £rom the women who came to the dispensary. These were of two classes : — 

(1) Those who came to consult me with regard to some illnesa of their own, these 
included a number of completely or partially baiTen women out of proportion 
to the general population. 

* Report of the Pimcipal Registrar 1937, p. 2. 

* Ibid, p. 3. 4 


> Ibid 2938, p. 1. 
Medtcal Report 1924-5, pp. 70-3. 
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(2) Those in normal health who brought siok children for treatment. 

Though I kept no count of theur relative numbers, I can say that the latter were 
much in excess of the former. 

Only females of sufficient age and over to have co-habited with a man for a year 
^re questioned. This age I judge at the lowest to be about 16, for from my observa* 
tions I gather that the first menstruation appears late here, between the 14th anrl 
15th year, and that marriage rarely tak^ place before six menstrual periods have 
passed. . . . 

The total number of women questioned is 1,000. 

... In some cases the number of children stated to liave been bom was so great, 
that a low estimate of age had to be reconsidered. Several women notmg my surprise 
at the fecundity they claimed, voluntered the information that smee marriage they 
liad had a child every eighteen months. 

The followmg information was obtamed from each woman. 

1. Total number of children bom. 

2. Total number alive. 

3. Number of those amongst the doceased children who had been able to walk 
about 

4. Number of miscaiTiages. 

1 shall discuss the results in the foUowing sections. 

(2) The Report on the Administration of Togoland under British Man- 
date for 1928 said: 

... a recent endeavour was made with the active co-operation of the Na of Yendi 
to estimate the local infantile birth and death rates by questionmg parents in 
their compounds, but either no information or only misleading information was 
obtainable.^ 

(3) Shortly before the 1931 census the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services initiated a large number of sample surveys, in the course of which 
5,854 women were questioned. 

Before the actual taking of the Census a questionnaire was circulated to all 
Medical and Health officers, who were requested to obtam the followmg information 
fiom each of a hundred ‘old women’ (i.e. those who had passed the menopause) : — > 

(a) The number of children they had bom. 

(b) The number still bom. 

(c) The number bom alive. 

(d) The number who died before walkmg. 

(c) The number who died before puberty. 

The figures obtamed related to a more extended period of the past than the last 
decade. 

The general conditions of life, however, have not altered to any perceptible extent 
from the pomt of view of the statistician except m the larger centres. The results 
may, therefore, be considered as being fairly representative. The ‘old women’ were 
taken haphazard, and barren women were not excluded.^ 

1 shall discuss the results in the following sections. 

VI. Native FEUTiLiTy, Mobtality, and Population Growth: 

1. F&rUlity 

Natality. Lieutenant-Governor Bannerman, in his report on the Blue 
Book for 1850, and the Colonial Surgeon Dr. Clarke, in his report for the 
year 1858, pointed out that polygamy reduces very much the number of 
^ Bepoit 192S, pp. 42-3 ® The Gold Caul, 1931, vd, i, p. 212. 
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births,^ and the latter said furthermore that ‘abortion is sometimes prac- 
tised’. He said specifically: 

Abortion is sometimes resorted to when a woman who is suckling becomes 
pregnant, on the grounds of the mjury done to the baby at the breast, and because 
generally they are too poor to rear the child upon spoon meat.^ 

In the following decades fertility was apparently not discussed in official 
documents. But the Beport on Togoland for 1920-1 states that ‘ as is usual 
with Africans ’ the natives in Togoland ‘are prolific ’.® ‘The women gener- 
ally have about six children.’* The 1923 report says that the ‘birth-rate is 
reported to be approximately 80 to 100 per 1,000’.® More valuable figures 
were obtained at the investigation made in the Koforidua District in 
1924-5, which covered 1,000 women (of all ages) who came to the dispen- 
sary. According to their statements they had had 4,088 pregnancies, of 
which 422 resulted in miscarriages.® Women over 40, numbering 72, had 
had 572 pregnancies, of which 79 ended in miscarriages. These figures 
indicate a very liigh fertility. But they were not confirmed by the survey 
made in 1931 which showed that 141 women in Koforidua Town and 
District who had passed the menopause had given birth to 633 children, 
the ratio of births to 1 woman being 4-5 as compared with 6*8 according 
to the earher inquiry. It should be noted, moreover, that at only 1 1 of the 
54 surveys made in 1931 was the ratio of births to women as high as, or 
higher than, in the early investigation for Koforidua District.’^ For the 
country as a whole the ratio was 5*8. All these figures include still-births. 
The number of live-births to 1 woman was 5*3, oscfilating between 2*7 in 
the Volta River District and 7*9 in the Lawra District.® The proportion of 
barren women was only 4*6 per cent. In the Western Province of the 
Colony ‘the percentage of barren women works out at 2*2, but the Medical 
Officers and others who collected the information for this province stated 
that they had the greatest difficulty in obtaining replies on this point’.® 
However, the data concerning barrenness were apparently defective also 
in other areas. In Ashanti 25 of the 100 women questioned in Elintampo 
District were reported to be barren, while not a single one of the 560 women 
questioned in six other Districts was so reported. On the other hand the 
75 women in the Kintampo District who were not barren stated that they 
had amongst them 716 children (including 43 still-bom), a figure which 
appears incredibly high. The Chief Census Officer reaches the condusion 

^ See p. o28 belon. ' State of Colonial Poaaesaions 1858, Part II, p. 27. 

® Mrjpoit on Togoland 1920-1, p 7 See also ibid. 1923, p. 38 

‘ Ibid 1920-1, p 11. See also ibid. 1924, p 10 ® Ibid. 1923, p. 31. 

° Of the 1,000 vomen 48 ‘said that they had borne no hvmg children’, but this figiue does not 
mean much, as the great majority of the 'll omen came to the dispensary with sick children for 
treatment, 'nhile aU others came because they were ill and ‘these mcluded a number of com- 
pletely or partially barren women out of propoition to the geneial population’. 

’ See The Gold Coast, 1931, vol i, pp, 214-17. 

® A group of 100 women questioned in the Tamale District reported 859 hve-birtbs, but another 
group of 100 women m the same District repoited only 638 In the Bawku District one group of 
100 women reported b35 hve-births, while another group of 100 women reported only 303 Such 
results make it seem doubtful whether the women were really ‘taken haphazard’, as stated in the 
census report 

B TK.a n-r. ore 
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‘that the average number of children per woman is, apparently, lower in 
the more advanced Provinces, i.e. the Eastern and Central Provinces of 
the Colony, than in the less advanced areas But the number of children 
per woman was high only in the Western Province and Ashanti, where 
evidently many barren women wrongly reported children, and the difference 
between the Northern Territories and the Eastern and Central Provinces 
of the Colony is slight.^ The Chief Census Ofihcer says furthermore : 

There ore numerous factors which aSect the birth-rate, differing considerably 
from those at work in more civihsed countries. The conditions in ^e Gold Coast 
generally can be considered favourable to a hi^ birth rate.* 

The meaning of this statement is not dear. The results of the sample 
surveys suggest that fertility in the hmt three decades of this century was 
lower in the Gold Coast than in eastern Europe, India, or China, and 
simil ar to that prevailing in England a generation earlier. ‘Civilizatiou’, 
therefore, does not seem to be a decisive factor. It might he argued, of 
course, that conditions in the Gold Coast generally can he considered to be 
as favourable to a high birth-rate as in India or China, but it would be 
probably just as correct to say that conditions in Sweden generally can 
be considered favourable to a high birth-rate. 


Table 20. Fertility and Child Mortality, Gold Coast and Togoland Surveys, 

198F 
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70 
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Ea 
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Total 

6,854 
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81,161 

2,704 


6,316 



06 
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See TAe Gold OoaU, 1931, toI 1, pp 214-17. 


As regards the birth-rate in the registration towns the Medical Depart- 
ment, in an * Historical Survey, 1913-33’, says: 

In 1913 the average birth-rate for the registration districts in the Colony was 
1U*0 per thousand living persons. This figure was more than doubled in 1923-24 
when the rate liad increased to 21 9. In 1933 it amoimted to 34. Better registration 
accoimts for much of thiR increase, but the reduction in the loss of fuetal life from 
malaria and other infections owmg to improved hygienic conditions no doubt 
constitutes a not unimportant factor.* 

Since 1933 the birth-rate in the registration districts has risen, being 
30 in 1939, and 38 in 1940. These rates are liigh considering (1) that 

* Ibid., pp. 217-18 

® In Togoland, however, fertility appeared to be very low. (Concerning mucamagea and abor- 
tions see Report on Togoland 1924, p. 53, 1923, pp 60, 75.) 

’ The Gold Coaet, 1931, vol. i, p, 223. * Medical Repoit 1933-4, p. 4. 
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Table 21. Regiat^ed Birihs and Deaths » Gold Coast and Togolani 

1919 - 4 ^ 


Tears 

Lvet-hom 

Stitl- 

harn 

Total deaOu, 

[ JD^uiliS ViTldst O/If t/iOT 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 



Male 

Female 

Total 

1919 

983 

944 

1,937 

103 

1,487 

1,037 

3,521: 



~ 

1920 

1,058 

1,017 

2.076 

95 

1,909 

1,314 

3,223 




1921 

1,450 

1,513 

2.963 

153 

1,708 

1,208 

3,916 




Jan. to Mar 1922 

399 

360 

759 

43 

422 

278 

700 




1922-3 

1,516 

1,472 

3,988 

149 

1,887 

1,290 

3,283 




1923-4 

1,459 

1,483 

2,941 

117 

1,891 

1,294 

3,285 




1924r6 

1,488 

1,523 

3,011 

124 

2,164 

1,427 

3,591 




1925-6 

1,423 

1,491 

2,914 

142 

2,240 

1,574 

3,814 




Apr to Dec 1926 

1,835 

1.837 

3,072 

140 

2,260 

1,376 

3,636 




1927 

2,800 

2,774 

5,574 

218 

3,093 

1,791 

4,884 

350 

32S 

m 

1928 

2,783 

2,756 

5,539 

218 

3,139 

2,043 

5,182 

425 

339 

704 

1929 

3,683 

3,783 

7,476 

280 

3,454 

1,907 

5,451 

471 

380 

851 

1930 

4,080 

3,964 

8/)S4 

320 

3,752 

2,220 

6,973 

493 

443 

936 

1931 

4,080 

4,159 

8,239 

343 

3,705 

2,207 

5,973 

511 

435 

936 

1932 

4,726 

4,060 

9,376 

392 

3,687 

3,218 

5,905 

516 

438 

954 

19S3 

4,794 

4,820 

9,614 


3,981 

2,283 

6,364 

530 

427 

937 

1934 

4,794 

4,843 

9,637 


4,025 

2,625 

6,550 

562 

455 

1,017 

1935 

4,9Q0 

0,140 

10,106 

432 

4,827 

3,004 

7,831 

073 

613 

1,285 

1986 

5,591 

5,681 

11,223 

501 

4,972 

3,030 

8,003 

633 

571 

1,203 

1937 

5,655 

6,579 

11,234 

590 

5,257 

3,174 

8,431 

728 

582 

1,310 

1938 

5,601 

5,064 

11,365 

659 

4,789 

2,741 

7,630 

623 

533 

1,146 

1930 


. 4 

12,021 

568 



8,079 



1,883 

1940 

. 

, , 

13,548 

645 



7,804 



1,481 

1941 

.. 


12,627 

685 



8,407 



1,388 

1943 

.. 


12,560 

709 



8,^ 



1,483 

1943 


• 

12,983 

881 



10,448 


, 

1,870 

1944 

•• 

•• 

13,520 

904 

• 

•• 

10,093 

•• 

•• 

1,694 


1 See Beport on Baihs and BeaAs 1919, p 3 , 1920, p. 3 ; 1021, p. 3 , 1922-3, pp 3, 33 ; 1923-4, p. 3, 1934- 
tf, p. 3 j 1925-6, p 3; 1928, pp S, 7-12; 1927, pp 3-8, 20-1; 1928, pp 3-6, 19-20; 1929, pp 3-6, 19-20, 
1980, pp 3, 18-19; 1931, pp 3, 9, 10, 1932, pp. 2, 9, 16, 1933, p 16; 1934, p. 20; 1933, p. 18, 1936, 
pp 3,18; J937, pp.3,H-12,17;J9M,pp 2-i, 20’, Medical Bepmt 1939, p 4, 1940, -p 5, 1941, p.i, 1942, 
p. 4 ; 1943, p 6 ; 1941, p 5. 


registration even in recent years was probably incomplete, (2) that, owing 
to the preponderance of men, the proportion of women at child-bearing 
age amongst the urban population is low, and (3) that ‘pregnant women 
tend to return to their native villages for childbirth in order to obtain the 
assistance of their mother, family, native doctor, ancestors and the tribal 
deity There are, however, two factors which may swell the oiUcial birth- 
rate artificially. 

(1) The population of the twenty registration towns which showed an 
increase between 1921 and 1931 is computed by assuming that the yearly 
increase since 1931 has been equal to one-tenth the difference between 
the 1931 and 1921 census returns. But the population of the five towns 
which showed a decrease between 1921 and 1931 and population of 
the ten towns which were not enumerated separately in 1921 are assumed 
to have remained the same as they were in 1931. As a consequence 
thereof the total population of the registration towns appears to have 
been 24'6 per cent, higher in 1940 than in 1931, while the official estimate 
for the whole country shows an increase of 25*3 per cent. It is quite 

' The Oold Coant, 1931, vol. i, p 213 See also, for example. Report on Registmtion 1919, p. 4; 
Repoit on the A uman Public Health Boaid 1926-7, p. 40. 
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Table 22. Births and DealJis Begiatmtion Area^ Gold Coast and Togokmd, 

1931 - 44 ^ 
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1931 

29 

258,912* 
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31*6 

22*9 

1932 

29 

267,989 

9,329 

5,882 

34*8 

21-9 

1933 

29 

276,369 

9,419 

6,180 

34*2 

22*4 

1934 

29 

282,738 

9,338 

6,364 

330 

22 5 

1036 

29 

289,902 

9,511 

7,337 

32*8 

26*3 

1936 

29 

297,207 

10,308 

7,276 

34*7 

24*6 

1937 

29 

304,639 

10,118 

7,513 

33*2 

24*7 

1938 

29 

311,787 

10,140 

6,791 

32*5 

21*8 


Totax. Reoistbatio^t Abba* 


1931 

30 

261,198* 

8,239 

5,972 

31*5 

22*0 

1932 

30 

270,367 

9,376 

5,905 

34*7 

21*8 

1933 

30 

280,847 

9,649 

6,223 

34*0 

22*2 

1934 

31 

292,666 

9,637 

6,660 

32*0 

22*4 

1936 

31 

299,830 

9,905 

7,650 

33-0 

26*2 

1936 

35 

326,433 

11,222 

8,002 

34*6 

24*6 

1937 

35 

333,169 

11,234 

8,431 

33*7 

25*3 

1938 

36 

340,600 

11,265 

7,630 

33* 1 

22*1 

1939 

35 

348,190 

12,621 

8,079 

36*2 

23*2 

1940 

35 

366,780 

13,648 

7,894 

38 1 

22*2 

1941 

35 

366,780 

12,627 

8,467 

36*5 

23*8 

1942 

36 

366,780 

12,660 

9,441 

36-3 

26*6 

1943 

36 

366,780 

12,983 

10,449 

36*6 

29*4 

1944 

36 

366,780 

13,626 

10,093 

380 

28*4 


^ Computed from Report PrtndpcA Regiatrar 1931, p. 15; 1932, p. 16; 1933, p. 16; 1934, p. 14; 
ms, p. 12; 1936, p 12; 1937, p. 12; 1938, p. 14; Medical Report 1939, p. 4; 1940, p. 6; 1941, 
p. 4; 1942, p. 4; 1943, p. 6; 1944, p. 5. The population figures exclude non-Afncans. 

^ Ahosso, Abun, Accra and Labadi, Akuse, Axim, Bekwai, Cape Coast, Dodova, Dunkwa, 
Elmina, Ho, Keta, Eintampo, Eoforidua, Kpong, Eumasi, Nsavam, Obuasi, Oda, Prestea, Salaga, 
Saltpond, Sekondi, Somanya, Sunyani, Tamale, Tarkwa, and Winneba. 

’ Census 26 Apnl 1931. 

* 1931 and 1932, mcludmg the registration distnot of Ada; 1933, excluding the registration 
distnct of Ada, which on 1 Nov. 1933 was enlarged to include the adjoining town of Big Ada, but 
mcludmg the new registration district of Takoradi; 1934 and 1936, including the enlarged Ada 
registration district and the Takoradi District; 1936-44 as 1936, but mclnding also the new 
registration districts of Bawku, Mampong, Wa, and Wenchi from which figures for the complete 
year 'neie not available m 1936. 

unlikely that the population of the registration towns should have in- 
creased less than the rest of the country. 

(2) The figures of registered birtiis include a number of births that 
occurred outside the rft giH t.rfl.tion areas. The Principal Registrar reported 
for 1938: 

The high rates recorded for Mampong (98*3) and Somanya (103*4) call for comment. 
Both these places are situated on busy trade routes, and a large percentage of the 
total numbers of births registered in each were births voluntarily registered &om 
the surrounding rurid areas ^ 

^ Repott of Pi incipal RegiMrar 1938, p 3. The birth figures include also the few non-Afncan 
births, while the population to which the birth figures are related comprise only Africans. 
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The conelutdous to be drawn from the available data may be summarized 
as follows: Fertility in urban areas is apparently high; as regards rural 
areas there is no evidence that fertility is low, but whether it is moderate 
or high it is impossible to tell. 

Sex ratio. Among the live-births registered in 1919-38 there were only 
99*7 males to 100 females. The Chief Census Officer, 1931, says that ‘there 
are no obvious grounds for thinking that African parents refrain from 
registration in the case of male children, and have no objection with regard 
to female Yet, the sex ratio at birth is very puzzling. 

Still-bivihs. The proportion of registered still-births® among all births 
was 4*0 per cent, in 1919-32, 4*6 per cent, in 1936-40,® and 6*8 per cent, 
in 1941-4, but registration of still-births was evidently incomplete,^ 
particularly in earlier years. According to the sample surveys made in 
1931 the proportion of stiU-births was 8*1 per cent. The Chief Census 
Officer says that the stiU-birth rates ‘are highest in the more advanced 
Provinces and the proportion was actually only 6*8 per cent, in the 
Northern Territories as compared with 14*2 per cent, in Togoland. But 
in more backward regions many women may not have reported still- 
births. It is hard to believe, for example, that the 100 women questioned 
in the Lawra District had actually 793 live-bom children and only 1 
still-bom. 

Venereal Diamaea. These diseases are apparently somewhat less common 
in the Gold Coast than in other British West AMcan Dependencies, and 
this may be a reason for higher fertility. As regards syphilis it has been 
reported for some time that it is comparatively rare. For gonorrhcsa the 
evidence is much more unfavourable. 

1897. One of the gravest features in connection with the health of the General 
native population is the prevalence of untreated syphilis. So far as my own observa- 
tion goes there is no effective native remedy for this disease and natives have not 
the patience to persist m a prolonged course of European treatment. Many indeed 
do not present themselves to the District Medical Officer until the disease has made 
terrible ravages m their system and the large number of men and women whose lives 
ore crippled in this way must affect considerably the econozmo condition of the 
native commumty and of the Colony as a whole.* 

1906. Although this disease [syphilis] is very common in certain towns, it is 
possible to travel for days and pass through villages that do not present a single 
case, and the disease is rare in the Northern Territories.'' 

1912. Gonorrhoea. There was an increase in the number of cases of this disease. 

The natives have many methods of treatmg this disease, and patent mediomes 
also are freely used by the educated ones. 

Sy’philis. There was a large increase in the number of cases treated and the 
disease seems to be on the increase.* 

The Qdld Coast, 1931, vol. i, pp. 221-2. 

^ ‘The accepted definition of a atill-birth m a child bom after the twenty-eighth week of preg- 
nancy which, after complete expulsion from the mother, did not breathe or show any signb of life’ 
(Repott on Birtha and Deaths 1927, p. 6). 

* The numheis of stiU-birtbs have not been published for 1933 and 1934. 

* See SepoH of Principal Begialrar 1933, p. 3. ® The Odd Coast, 1931, vol i, p. 219. 

* Actmg Chief Medical Officer m Gold Coast, ‘Medical Report 1897’, p. 176, See also ibid , 
p. 174 ; Medical RepoH 1895, p. 29 ; 1899, p. 4 ; 1901, p. 26. 

* Ibid, 1906, p. 0. 8 Ibid. 1912, p. 9. 
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1913. Syphilis. There is a nmrked decline m the number of cases, but what its 
gignifioance may be it is difficult to say. 

I am not inclined to think it is on the decrease.^ 

Both ssrphilis and gonorrhoea are prevalent, but, as is commonly found m other 
countries, the patients do not roaJize the seriousness of the condition and t.lia 
necessity for contmuance of treatment, m order to prevent the resulting serious 
consequences to tliemselves, as well as to the commumty at large.^ 

1914. Gonorrhoea. . . . this disease is on the increase. The fact that so few females 
apply for treatment does not indicate that it is not common amongst them.’ 

Syphilis. There would appear to be a gradual decline in the number of 
treated. 

It would be idle to think that the disease is on the decrease.’ 

In the Colony and Ashanti venereal disease is undoubtedly prevalent, and to an 
extent which is quite inadequately represented by hospital statistics. The increasing 
focihties for travelling, and the cosmopolitan character of the large towns and 
industrial centres, probably tend to disseminate all forms of venereal disease. 

In commenting upon the health of Coomassie, Dr. A. J. R. O’Bnen, the Medical 
Officer of Health, dilates at some length upon the question of venereal disease 
among adults. Dr. O’Bnen quotes Dr. C. V. Le Fanu as writing: — T am not over* 
statmg facts when I say that almost every male adult over 20 sufEers from gonorrhoea, 
I might say the same of female adults, although I should say it is less common 
among them.’ In the villages outside Coomassie the disease also appears to be 
prevalent, so much so that a native chief appealed for legidation as a means of 
dealmg with the spread of gonorrheea. According to Dr. O’Brien, syphilis ‘is 
common and becoming more so every day’: salvarsan was tned in 8 cases with 
marked success. 

The large proportion of resident Hausas, the fact that Coomassie is a large 
gamson town, and also, I am afraid, the rapid ‘civihsation’ that is overtaking this 
cosmopolitan place, are factors which may account for the senous condition of 
thmgs to which Drs. Le Fanu and O’Bnen draw attention.’ 

1916. Gonorrhoea. This disease still increases steadily, and no doubt the morease 
IS even greater than the figures suggest, for many cases seek no medical advice and 
others undergo native treatment.’ 

Syphilis. The foregomg remarks on gonorrhoea apply equally well to this disease ; 
in fact the two diseases are frequently found co -existent m the same patient.^ 

1916. Both forms of venereal disease are undoubtedly very prevalent. Efforts 
are made to explain the serious nature of the disease, and the need for early and 
contmuouB treatment ’ 

1919. Venereal Diseases. The extent of these amongst the general population is 
not truly mdicated by the hospital and dispensary returns. Female cases m par- 
ticular are no doubt much underestimated.’ 

1920. ... a very considerable proportion of apparently healthy African males in 
the Gold Coast is affected with gonorrheea. No data are at present available with 
regard to the women.^® 

1921. . . . [m] the Volta River District . . . according to the Acting District 
Commissioner ‘ . . . venereal diseases are reported to he almost umveisal . . . 

As regards Venereal Disease which is reported to be prevalent through the Colony 
and certain parts of Ashauti, one can only say that the problem for a population 
of a httle over two milhon does not appear to he so hopelessly insoluble as m the 

’ Principal Medical Officer, ibid 7W3, p. 10. ® Senior Sanitaiy Officer, ibid., p. 26. 

® Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1914, p. 11. * Statement by same, ibid., p. 12. 

® SemorSamtary Officer, ib^.,p 39. See alao, for examplB, CohniaiSejiortg, Ashanti 1919, p. 10; 
1919, p. 17. * Medical Report 1915, p 8. See also ibid. 1913, p. 10. 

’’ Ibid 1915,p.Q ® Ibid. JWfi, p. 13. * Ibid 1919, p 16. “ Ibid. p. 54. 

Census Report 1921, p 64. It is mterestmg to note that accordmg to the surveys made m 1931 
the V olta Biver Distiict showed the lowest fertility. 
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iihickly populated countries in Europe, Amerioa and the East. To tho laymen there 
appears to be no reason to discriminate between venereal and other infectious 
diraases, except that from the population point of view, venereal diseases are prob* 
ably more dangerous. ‘The native attitude appears to be one of indifEerence, "nle ss 
ste^ty results, then of course it is too late’ ; but the venereal ohmcs at Accra 
other towns will be at least of some benefit to the commumty.^ 

1922. Syphilis was imknown among the natives of this distnot [Accra] until 
recently.® 

There w'as a fairly mcreased number of attendances in gonorrhoea patients. The 
increase is more noticeable in the female patients. . . . The male attendance in 
gonorrheea should have been higher, as I am cexrtain that about 60 per cent of all 
the men m the district are in one way or the other sufEermg from gonorrhoea.® 

1923. The most important disease m the Southern Section [of Togoland] is 
venereal.® 

Venereal disease is practically negligible m the Northern Section. ® 

1925. Syphilis. Steady progress has been made in stamping out venereal disease 
in the Colony.® 

1928. Gonorrhuea appears to be increasing in die Northern Territories, especially 
in places like Navrongo and Zuarungu, where it is known as the ‘Kuma&i disease.' 
This is due to the opening up of the country by roads. 

Syphihs is, howev'er, not at all prevalent there accordmg to the reports of medical 
officers.^ 

1929. The control of syphilis is dependent on a whole population with at least 
a twentieth century appreciation of the disease, its dangers and consequences to 
the race: *bia is scarcely likely to be acquired, except by a negligible proportion of 
the general population of British West Africa, for many decades if not centuries, 
for it means not only the acquisition of a h%h standard of general medical knowledge, 
but a complete alteration in theur standard of life and livmg. Syphihs, under these 
conditions of lack of control, probably*^ means the slow disappearance of a race owing 
to etdl birth and other ante-natal effects, and it is to be hoped that there is at least 
some cross immunity from y'aws, and that the difference between the two diseases 
is the survival m the tropics of a dermalu^opio strain by natural selection as against 
a strain altered by constant attack of drugs though still giving a type of immunity 
common to the two diseases.® 

1930. There is a marked decrease m the number of cases of venereal diseases 
treated at the Accra Venereal Clime. It is to be feared that this does not mean a 
decrease m mcidence but is due to the fact that the African Medical Officer on the 
permanent staff, who took over from an African private practitioner in temporary 
part-time employment, foimd that a very large number of yaws and other cases 
not strictly venereal in origin had been mcluded m the previous returns.® 

1931. Medical Officers are generally of the opmion that althou^ gonorrhoeal 
infection is common, the incidence of syphilis is low. It is thought to exist to a 
greater proportionate extent in the Colony and Ashanti than m the Northern 
Territories, where both gonorrhoea and syphilis are known as ‘Kumasi Sickness,’ an 
expression which would seem to mdicate definitely that the people of the last-named 
area consider the diseases to be directly due to the return of emigrants.^® 

Erom these figures [of cases treated] it would appear as if the mcidence of gonor- 
rhoea was declming. This is not the view taken by most Medical officers, one of whom 
gives his opmion for his own area that ‘one would probably be ngbt m assuming 
that most of the adult males have gonorrhoea.’ Another Medical Officer after statmg 

® Ce.mm Report 1921, p. 163. See also ibid., pp 81, 106. 

® ‘Report on the Venereal Clinic in the Accra Native Hospital 1822-3’, Medical Report 1922-3, 
V. 78. * Ibid., p 80 * Report on Togoland 1923, p 29 See also ibid. 1924, p. 63. 

® Ibid, 1923, p. 30. « Medical Report 1925-S, p 8 ’ Ibid. 1928-9, p. 13 

® Director of Laboratory Services, ibid. 1929-30, p. 106 

■ Ibid, 1930-1, p. m. The Gold Coaet, 1931, vol. i, p. 220. 
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hia view on the prevalence of the disease remarks naively: — ‘gonorrhoea is all that 
IS left to remind them of their former days of prosperity. This they prefer to 
to the Oman Council in the hope of obtaming pecuniary solace rather than to the 
Medical Officer for cure,’ meaning thereby that they prefer to sue the infecting party 
for damages before the native tribunal. 

Thefe would appear to be general agreement amongst Medical officers that there 
IS a real decrease in syphilis.^ 

1938. Hospital figures m the Gold Coast give no true index to the of 

goaorrhosa. Comparatively few report the condition and it is rare to get the full 
ro-operation of a patient m the treatment of its less acute manifestations. 

Because of this the sequelse of the disease such as arthritis, stricture, etc., appear 
in very much larger numbers than in Europe. 

A considerable amoimt of workmg time is lost and disability rangmg from general 
iU.health to actual cnpplmg often results. 

Gonorrhoea is responsible for a great deal of chrome ill-health among female 
Africans. 

Syphilis is not a common disease. In parts of the Northern Ten'itories it is only 
seen among the indigenous population in those who have returned from the mines 
or from the larger urban communities.^ 

1939. Syphilis is not a common disease. . . . 

Gonorrhoea, its oomphcations and sequelee, on the other hand, is extremely 
common.* 

1944. Venereal diseases are very common m the Colony particularly m the coastal 
towns and measures to deal with this problem are und^ consideration. Fortunately 
syphilis is, as yet, not a common disease, but there is likely to be an increased 
incidence after the war and tlus possibility is not being overlooked.^ 

2. Omeral Mortality 

Introdvation. There are no data whatsoever concerning general mor- 
tality outside the registration towns, as the few sample surveys covered 
only births and child deaths and did not inquire into mortality of adults. 
Since there is a consensus of opinion that the urban registration figures do 
not permit the drawing of any conclusions concerning mortality in other 
areas, all statements about mortality in the Gold Coast and Togoland, as 
a whole, are mere guesses. 

In hia report on the Blue Book for 1851 Governor Hill said that the 
population mcrease must be great * as there are no causes to diminish the 
numbers, excepting a decay of nature from old age’.® But such a favour- 
able view of native mortality on the Gold Coast has never been taken 
again. In his report for 1868 the Colonial Surgeon Dr. Clarke suggested 
that mortality was very high, and that this was not due to * war, pestilence, 
or famine’, but to an enormous infant mortality and to ‘the easy access 
to spirits, and its enormous consumption in these settlements Alcoholism 

' Medical BepoH I931-2t pp 8-9. * Ibid. 193St p. 8. 

* Ibid. J939, pp 3-4. See also ibid. 1940, p. 4, 1941, p. 3. 

* Genet ul Plan for Devdopment in the Gold Goad, p. « See also Saunders (194.1), p. 157- 
‘Even before the war, gonorrhoea was spreading to areas previously unaffected, but the spread 
appears to have been accelerated by war conditions. Syphilis, formerly laie, appeans to have 
become more common.’ 

® State of Colonial Poaaeasiona 1851, Port I, p. 186. 

“ Ibid 1853, Part II, p 20. See also ibid., p 24: ‘I regret to say that drunkenness is a wide- 
spread vice among the natives, a circumstance chiefly dependent upon the cheapness of the spirits 
imported from the United States and the Brazils ’ 
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and the frequency of deaths from violence were occasionally complained 

of in the following decades. 

1867. Wife murder appears common in the eastern districts. Human sacrifice, 

1 regret to state, still exists m parts, but it is severely pimished when practicable. 

The standard of morality is low, and the vile ‘customs’ of the natives, still 
existmg, appear to have no object but drunkenness, riot, and dissipation. These 
‘customs ' take place on certain occasions, such as burial of the dead, &o. The most 
obj ectionable is the ' yam custom ’ or ‘ Black Christmas which takes place in August, 
and at such seasons, unless restrained, the natives generally fight, and resorting to 
arms many deaths are the result. They are gradually being abolii^ed in the towns 
of Cape Coast and Accra, and I trust soon disappear from them for ever.^ 

1901. Kwitta. Within the last quarter, it would appear that wounding has 
assumed the form of an epidemic. An average of two aevere cases of wounding per 
week have been admitted mto hospital durmg the last two months of the year. 
Excessive drinking is mamly responsible for these cases. Invariably, they are the 
outcome of some drunken afEray, following upon that institution known as the 
‘funeral custom,’ whose tmson d'itre is the opportunity it affords for unlimited 
drinking of cheap spirits. . . . 

Alcoholism, judgmg from out-patient experience, olaams a great number of victims 
and IS greatly on the mcrease.^ 

But according to the Chief Census Of&cer, 1931, alcoholism is apparently 
no longer a notable cause of death. After having estimated ‘the per 
capita consumption of alcoholic drinks per annum’ at ‘a trifle under 
10 gallons’ he said: 

In spite of this apparently large consumption of alcohol the average African of 
the Gold Coast is certainly not a ‘toper*; although acute bouts of drunkenness on 
occasions of festivity and funerals are sometimes indulged in. From no district in 
the Gold Coast is excess m aloohoho drink reported, and no record of any influence 
on adult, infantile or child mortality.^ 

A more important factor affecting mortality in earlier times was prob- 
ably the burying of corpses within dwelling-houses. I shall conflue myself 
to quoting from reports of the years immediately preceding the enactment 
of ‘An Ordinance to provide for interments in cemeteries and to prohibit 
intramural sepulture’.* 

The old and jpemicious practice of burymg the dead m the midst of towns is now 
condemned all the world over as msamtary, for it has been proved by chemical 
analysis that morbific exhalations are constantly given ofl from the surface of grave- 
yards. Hence it is that in all large toums in Europe, and especially m England, well- 
kept cemeteries are established m suitable positions m or outside their suburbs. 

In Accra, however, where the native hovels are allowed to he built m such close 
proximity tliat a wheelbarrow could hardly pass through some of the narrow, foul- 
ainelling alleys intersectmg them, the disgusting custom of domiciliary sepultiue 

^ Ailminititiator Usblier, State of Colontal Poatteasiom 1867, Pait II, p. 21. 

^ ‘Report on the Hospital at Quitta 1901’, Gold Coast, iUfedica? Repott 1901, pp. 25-6. 

’ The Qold Coast, 1931, toI i, p 238. 

* See p. 448 above. The estabhshinent of cemeteries had been urged as far back as 1869 by 
C'ulonidl Surgeon Dr. Clarke. He described conditions as follows [State of Colonial Poaaesaiona 1858, 
Pait II, p 26) - ‘ The mass of the inhabitants bury their dead m the basement floor of their houses ; 
a practice not confined to the pagan part of the population, but also practised by many respect- 
able and w ealthy famihes. This hurtful custom cannot be too soon discontinued It is not done by 
the natives of the inteiior, but by all accounts it has been an ancient custom on the coast towns. 
. . I may here mention that several persons have been buiied m the floor of the medical store of 
till* Colonial Hospital, in the surgery, and in the kitchen used by the female prisoners.’ 
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is still canied on, and as no grass nor other herb can be gro'wn over such graves it 
IS easy to comprehend how tainted the atmosphere must be in the neighbourhood 
of Budi centres of putrid fermentation. It is, I am convmced, the cause of much of 
the sickness which prevails amongst Europeans who have to reside permanently in 
the town. In the absence of data on the vital statistics of the native population, for 
they are utterly impossible to obtain, we are unable to gauge the effects of this 
pernicious custom on their health. But it can easily be understood. Just fancy for 
one moment sitting down to one’s meals every day as these people do over a spot 
where a corpse, perhaps more, lies rotting six feet below, and then multiply such 
instances by the hundred and you wiU very easily comprehend the evil effects which 
the deadly emanations ansmg &om such a mass of decomposing a.TiiTna.1 matter 
must exert in places where firesh air has httle or no access, where vegetation is absent, 
and where no effectual precautions are taken to prevent the ascent of poisonous gases 
from the graves below. . . . 

There is a remedy for this, and that is to provide the people with a walled in 
cemetery for their own special use, then an Ordinance against domiciliary sepulture 
could be put into force ; but until the people are given a decent burial ground of their 
own it would be useless making any effort to carry the provisions of such an Ordi- 
nance mto effect ; as useless, indeed, as it would be to try and stop them latrining 
around and about the town while they are unprovided with a suf^ient number of 
public latrines.^ 

Ada District. If anything will wean the people from the dangerous and disgusting 
practice of domicihary sepulture the establishment of public cemeteries will do so 
more effectually than any other remedy can do.* 

Ada Station. The necessity for a Government public cemetery has been urged m 
former reports. Intramural s^ulture still contmues in this district. There is a small 
private cemetery belongmg to the Basel Mission Society and in which none but 
Christians are interred. It is well known the number of Ohristians is very small and 
therefore the majority of the natives are buried anywhere, m the bushes and houses. 
There being no public cemetery, the provtsions of ‘Ordinance No. 7 of 1888* ‘to 
provide for mterments m cemeteries and to prohibit mtramural sepulture' cannot 
be enforced.* 

Unfortunately public cemeteries were established in only five towns 
during the first decade after the enactment of the 1888 Ordinance and in 
only six more towns during the second decade,* a fact which was the more 
regrettable as the natives apparently were quite ready to bury their dead 
in such cemeteries. 

It is satisfactory to note that the action taken by the Government m 1801, in 
requiring the establishment of cemeteries in the pnncipal towns and villages, is 
bemg appreciated by the natives. Formerly it was the practice of the native to 
bury his relations witbm his dwellmg house, but this practice is fast becoming a thing 
of die past, and the cemeteries established by the orders of the Government are now 
bemg freely used, many of the graves being marked with rude memorials to distm- 
guish them. Cemeteries are kept up at the expense of the Government in Accra, 
Cliristiansborg, Cape Coast, Elmina, and Adda.* 

* ‘Sanitary Report on the Station of Accra 1885 CoHontal Possessions Reports 188i-€, pp. 109- 
10. Referring to this report the Right Hon. Edward Stanhope, M P., wrote to GUiveinor Griffith 
(ibid ,pp 321-2). 

* Even at the capital, Accra, . . . such urgent wants as a cemetery . . . have still to he postponed. 

‘ . I cannot re&am from obseiving that it is not worthy of a civilised Government to leave such 

evils unredressed while receivmg a large annual surplus revenue. . . . 

‘ The Colony has a considerable sum of money available for such sei vices . . . .’ 

* ‘Samtary Report on Addah Distnet’ (1887), Gold Coast, Banitmy and Medical Repoits foi 

1887 and 1888, p. 11. * ‘Sanitary Repoit on Ada Station 1888’, ibid , p. 46. 

* See p. 448 above. * Colonial Reports, Odd Coast 1893, p S 
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The 1885 Sanitary Report on Accra, quoted above, complained about 
overcrowdmg, and such complaints and complaints about inadequate 
housing conditions have been quite frequent. 

1869. It [tho Settlement] would be pre-emmontly healthy among We&t African 
Colonies, but for the many bai'barous and unhealthy eustoniH of the natives, and 
their indifEerence to sanitary arrangements, as well as their imwillingness to consent 
to such rmprovemonts os tend to do away with their dilapidated tenements. These 
are invariably treated as sacred, or ‘family houses,’ and give the towns a ruinous 
appearance, besides bemg a prolific source of disease from the dirt and anima.] matter 
accumulated m and around them. I should much dread any outbreak of cholera 
in the towns of the Gold Coaat.^ 

1891. In Accra, for example, the houses are built in very close proximity to each 
other, and are most defectively constructed from a hygiemc point of view, and hIra 
overcrowded, so that it is difficult to uniterstand why the vitality of the people has 
not been more seriously affected by the continuous inhalation of impure air, especially 
durmg the night hours.^ This question of physical and physiological overcrowding, 
especially m the larger towns of the Colony, is one of serious importance. The 
older towns or parts of the towns of Accra and Cape Coast may be excused for 
the condition of things m this respect now existmg in them, but such comparatively 
modern towns as Kwitta and Saltpond have no excuse whatever . . . .^ 

1919. Shortage of housmg accommodation is a smister feature of most coast towns 
at present. Evacuation of dilapidated buildings, and prosecutions for overcrowdmg, 
are unjustifiable m the absence of reasonable accommodation elsewhere. Labourers 
in the large centres often have to spend a very considerable proportion of their 
monthly wages on a small room shared with others, or a few square feet of verandah.^ 

Governor Guggisberg, on 3 March 1927, in an address to the Legislative 
Council, described the sanitary conditions during the first decade of this 
century as follows 

Throughout the country no samtation worthy of the name existed. In Accra, the 
capital, and m all the coast towns the conditions were very bad. The conservancy 
system was primitive m the extreme, and methods obtamed for the disposal of 
refuse which to-day would be absolutely taboo. The water supply — ^which is of the 
first importance m the Tropics — ^was ram water collected &om the roof in storage 
tanks. The tanks were frequently dry, and foul water from polluted wells was often 
sold at as much as 6d. a gallon. Housmg was extremely bad. No attempt had been 
made at town-planning. The native quarters consisted of dark, ill-ventilated mud 
hovels crowded together ; ideal foci for epidemic diseases. The merchants lived over 
their stores surrounded by msamtory native compoimds Government officials lived 
in bungalows made m England, brought out end re-erected outside the towns. 

It is no wonder that under the above conditions mortality was high. Water bemg 
scarce, it was carefully stored by the natives, and hidden away m unprotected 
vessels which generally swarmed with mosquito larvse. Malaria was extremely 
common, diarrhcea and dysentery rife Though no reliable records are obtainable, 

1 Adnumstratoi V-j'sher, State of Cdoiiial Posseisions 1889, Part II, p. 18. See also ibid. 1858, 
Part U, pp. 24-5. 

* Actually mortality was excetidive In Accra and Chribtiansboig, \nth a combined population 
of 10,082 according to the 1891 count, 664 natives were buried in pubbe cemeteries in 1891, 768 m 
1892, and 812 in 1893 In addition many were buned in the Wesleyan Cemetery, Accra, m the 
Basel l^bssion Cemetery, Chruitiansborg. and lu the Mohammedan Cemetery, Accra. See Gold 
Coast, £lve Book 1891 T. p. 1 ; 1892 T, p 1 , 1893 T, pp, 1-3. Pmally there may have been qmte a 
few burials m other private cemeteiies and m the ‘bush’ As shown above (p. 449), the Actmg 
Chief Medical Officer, in liw report foi 1809, said that the official Accra burial late of 36 5 per 
1,000 was probably far below the real death-rate 

“ Census JJepoif 1891, p. 12 * 2Iedical Beport 1919, p. 18. 
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the death-iate, and eepecially infantile mortality, must have been appaJlmg. The 
paths in the vicinity of the to^ms, and the streets m the towns ihemselves, were 
extiemely had, generally congested with hvestock, and thick with dust laden with 
the germs of dust-bome diseases.^ 

As regards medical services he said: 

During the first decade of the century the Medical Department was in a primi* 
tive state. Activities were chiefiy confined to the principal towns lying along the 
coast line where hospitals of a sort had been establi^ed and where efforts were being 
made to introduce modem medicine and surgery. The hinterlcuid at this tune was 
very imperfectly opened up ; there were no motor roads, and means of transport 
were scarce and unreliable. A few Medical Officers were sent off to the bush and to 
three or four of the towns lying in the Northern Territones.^ 

To make matters still worse the quality of the Medical Officers left much 
to be desired. In a report dated 30 April 1901 the Principal Medical Officer 
Dr. Henderson wrote: 

I regret to say that the majority of the Medical Officers sent out during the last 
twelve months were what I can only describe as the dregs of the profession; men 
who cannot get anything to do m England, and take whatever offers ; this is borne 
out by the fact that, for various and discreditable causes, so many have had to be 
sent home after at most a few weeks m the Colony. Sending out such men puts 
the Colony to great eiqiense, and brmgs discredit on the Department.* 

But when shortly afterwards the medical staffs of aU the West Affican 
Colonies and Protectorates were amalgamated into one service and the 
salaries raised, more and better doctors went to the Gold Coast, and after 
the outbreak of plague in 1908 and the epidemic of yellow fever in 1910 
the medical staff was further increased.^ 

This, however, was the last permanent rise in the number of Medical 
Officers. In its * Historical Survey, 1913-33’, the Medical Department 
reports: 

. . . the number of qualified medical officers of all grades and m both hospitals and 
health branches has vaned very httle ; the relevant figures bemg 66, 67 and 69 for 
the years 1913, 1923-24* end 1933-34 respectively.* 

At the outbreak of the recent war the ratio of Medical Officers to the 
population was smaller than 25 years earlier. Their activities outside the 
towns lying along the coast have been feeble all through,^ and little is 

^ The Odd Coast, A Sevtew of the Events of 1920-6, p. 181. * Ibid. 

* Gold Coast, Medical Report 1900, p. 19 This possibly explauis why, according to Coloatal 

Repoita, Odd Coast 1899, p 22, even in the towns the large majority of the natives still resorted to 
the ‘Native Medicine Man*. * See A Review of the Events of 1920-6, p. 182. 

* By 1923-4 pre-war conditions had not been restored. In his address of 3 Miu. 1927 Governor 
Guggisberg said: ‘After the war we experienced the utmost difficulty in obtaining Medical 
Officers and it was not until 1926 that our establishment was brought up to strength’ (ibid., 
p. 184). 

' Gold Coast, Medical Report 1933-i, p. 4 As a matter of fact the relevant figures varied 
enormously. See, for example, ibid. 1935, p 3: ‘Staff of medical ofiicers — other than adminis- 
trative officers— numbered 66 on Ist January, 1935 ... as compared with a staff of 96 on let 
April, 1929 . .’ The number increased again from 1936 on, but was reduced considerably afitei the 

outbreak of the war 

^ See also m this connexion TTnile y, p. 1169: ‘While many hospital huildmga have been erected 
in the important towns, at considerable expense, dispensaries m rural areas ore as yet few, and 
it appears that the imtiative is left largely to the local native authorities, who, m the absence of 
a regular “native treasury’*’ system, have no means of making the necessary provision for them.’ 
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known therefore concerning the incidence of such diseases as leprosy or 
sleeping-sickness. Even serious epidemics occurring not far from the 
places where the Officers are stationed may escape their notice. 

That epidemics withm fifty miles of Accra involving serious loss of life do still 
remain imdetected for considerable periods owmg to the dearth of Health Officers 
is clearly established by the history of the outbreak of yellow fever at Asamangkese 
in 1926. Briefly, Asamangkese is an important cocoa centre situated about forty 
miles as the crow flies north-west of Accra. 

The population consista of about 4,800 African inhabitants living in about 800 
compounds 

From the information subsequently received, it would appear that the disease 
was introduced mto Asamangkese in May and that it was causing many deaths 
before the end of that month. 

Xu spite of this, however, the epidemic was not discovered until towards the end 
of July . . . 

Recent Oemml Mortality. Since the late 1920s official reports on health 
and mortality in general have been more or less unfavourable. A few 
quotations may serve as an illustration. 

1929-30. The health of the general African commumty throughout the year was, 
generally speaking, and as compared with previous years, fair.‘ The term fair is used 
purely in a comparative sense, for the Gold Coast is no eieception to the well-known 
fact ffiat the heslth of Afrioans in Africa is really much poorer than that of Euro- 
peans m Europe. High infantile mortality, diet deflciencies, with low resistance to 
infection and high mortality, parasitic diseases of various kinds which sap vitality, 
prevail everywhere. Some parts are worse oS than others. 

The lack of good water supplies m the Horthem Territories and in certain areas 
of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast is a serious handicap in many respects to 
the health of the people in those parts. The improvement of pubho health is not 
merely a problem of treating diseases but is bound up with the whole problem of 
raising the standard of living all roxmd.^ 

1933-34. Up to the presmt there are httle statistical data to show that the trade 
depression has had an adverse efEeot on ilie health of the population as a whole. 
On the other hand, the setback to housmg and samtation which was referred to in 
the last year’s report was still more noticeable m the year under review. TJnlesa 
a measure of pro^erity returns and makes it possible to regain at least the standards 
achieved before the slump — ^inoluduig adequate staff of medical and health offlcers — 

1 IfedicaZ Report 1928-7, p. 20. 

‘ The medical staff was apparently larger in 1929-30 than ever before and ever thereafter. See, 
jn this connexion, ibid. 1921-2, p 6 : ' It is . . in the outlying areas that the effect of a reduced 
staff has been most severely felt. Not only w ere Medical Officers withdrawn fiom Bekwai, Bawku, 
Wioso, Mpraeso and Kete Krachi, but Solaga, Kibi, Suuyam and even Saltpond were deprived of 
the services of a Medical Officer for varymg peiiods. This curtailment of ordmary medical ser- 
vices involved a corresponding reduction m the health services m these areas. The brunt of the 
economy measures fell therefore with a very senous double effect on the more remote stations 
where the Medical Officer must perform the dual function of Medical Officer and Health Officer * 
For further retrenchments of staff see, for example, ibid. 1922-i, pp. 8, 44. 

’ Ibid. 1929-30, p. 10. In strikmg contrast to this statement the Census Officer, 1931, said: ‘The 
general health of the population of the Gold Coast and its dependencies can at least be considered 
fair, if not good. Prom general observations by officers long resident m the country and from 
the data collected m the towns it would appeal that the people under noimal conditions of 
family life enjoy a state of health favourably comparable with other ainnlaT countries, but they 
are subject to epidemics of outstanding virulence* {The Gold Coast, 1931, vol. i, pp 234^). 1 am 
inolined to think that the statement would have been more correct if it had ended ‘. . . as they 
are less subject to epidemics of outstanding virulence.’ 1 doubt whether the Gold Coast compares 
favourably with other similar countries as regards non- epidemic diseases (malaria, leprosy, tuber- 

eulti'sM) 
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there is little doubt but that the death-rate will tend to mcrease. A note of warning 
is sounded by the actual increase in the death-rate of 1933 and by the fact that the 
number of patients whose condition was attributed to hunger has risen fr om thirty- 
six m 1932-33 to sixty -eight in 1933-34.^ 

1935. It IS with regret that a serious set-back has to be recorded in the health of 
the people of the Gold Coast m the year under review. Some indication of was 
manifest early m 1935 when the returns of deaths m the registration areas scattered 
throughout the Colony were compiled. The Prmoip^ R^^trar of Births, Dealhs 
and Burials pomted to the fact that a shght but definite rise had tafean place in the 
death-rate m 1934. During 1935 this increase amounted to the alarmmg figure of 
three per thousand of the population hving m 31 registration districts. Furthermore, 
all but four of such areas showed an mcreased death-rate; while in one populous 
centre, the rate rose by over 60 per centum above the corresponding rate for the 
previous year. 

It is difficult to hazard an explanation for this, but it might be desirable to mention 
certam factors.^ 

The factors listed in the report are (a) Immigration of Undernourished 
and Diseased Elements ; (6) Low Standard of Hygiene, especially in Rural 
and Mining Areas ; (c) Increased Facilities for the Dissemination of Disease ; 
{d) Malnutrition; (e) Specific Diseases. I shall deal below with specific 
^seases and shall briefly discuss here the other factors. 

(a) The large preponderance of male deaths in the registration areas 
had attracted the attention of the Principal Registrar for many years, but 
he had attributed it to a preponderance of males in the urban population 
due to male immigration. 

1927. The large preponderauce of male deaths over deaths in the opposite sex is 
accoimted for by the fact that considerable immigration of male workers takes place 
from other colomes. 

For example, conservancy work is largely carried out by Eroos who come to the 
Gold Coast in large gangs in search of work and as a rule brmg one woman to every 
fifty men and boys. 

Labourers and carriers frequently come from the Haute Volta end Senegal in 
search of work in the mines and on cocoa farms ; it is the exception rather tlian the 
rule for such gangs to be accompanied by their womenfolk.’ 

Two years later he thought that deaths from accidents were a con- 
tributing factor. 

1929. Of the total [registered deaths] 3,464 were males and 1,997 were females. 

These figures give a proportion of 172*9 male deaths, to every 100 female deaths. 

The chief reason for this disproportion between the two sexes, as in former years, 

is the immig ration of male labourers from the Eru Coast and French Territory. By 
far the larger proportion of accidental deaths are naturally male and this also tends 
to increase the disproportion.* 

In his next report, in discussing *the age distribution of deaths at six 
large stations *, he pointed to the conditions under which the immigrants 
lived in towns as a further factor. 

1930. The preponderance of deaths in the 26-46 group as usual is very high. 

The reasons for this are as follows : — 

(а) Labour immigration swells this age group. 

(б) The ‘heat and burden of the day’ is, to a very great extent, home by this 

^ Medical Sejiort 1933-4, p. 11. “ Ibid. IS35,p.4. • Jieport on SirlAa and DeatAe 192?, p. 5. 

* Report of Principal Registrar 1929, p. 4. See also ibid. 1920, p. 3. 
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category; exposure, stram, under-nourishment, effects of excesses, etc., all 
play a part. 

(c) By far the greatest proportion of accidental deaths affects this age group,^ 
But for several years more there is little evidence that the Administra- 
tion was aware of the fact that the condition in which the immigrants 
arrived was apparently the decisive factor.® 

1933. As might he eiqpected, the health conditions m the more important towns 
compare favourably with those m the more primitive rural areas. 

Not only is groundwork sanitation of higher standard m the former including pure 
water supplies, satisfactory disposal of waste and good housing and town planning — 
to mention hut a few points — but far more constant supervision is exercised hy 
health officers and their staffs t.hp,Ti is possible m the ‘burii’ inhabited mostly by an 
illiterate and ignorant peasantry. 

Hence, one would anticipate that the expectation of life would be greater in urban 
than m rural areas and vital statistics would appear m a more favourable light than 
would be the case if means existed for securing a random sample of tlie populace as 
a whole. 

This factor is corrected to some extent artificially owing to the existence of hos- 
pitals in the larger areas where registration is m vogue ; since siok peisons may be 
attracted from the countryside and may die in the medical institutions (mdu^g 
the mental hospital) m towns. 

Furthermore, the congregation of numbers of persons m townships where 
congested districts are to be found may raise the general death-rate owing to the 
higher mortahty from respiratory disease, for example, pulmonary tuberculosis, the 
incidence of which, is defimtely influenced by overcrowdmg and bad housmg.’ 

. . . the excess of male over female deaths is particularly marked in the age group 
25-45 when the hazard suffered by men, especially tliose employed m mimng, 
influences the rate more markedly.^ 

Finally, in his report for 1934, the Principal Registrar said: 

Unfortunately, a not moonsiderable proportion of these inomigrants enter the 
Colony in an emaciated condition, frequently suffering from helmmthiasia, malaria, 
trypanosomiasis and a host of other maladies. Crowded together in gangs in ill- 
ventilated huts, they provide fertile soil for Kock’s bacillus and tlie recovery rate 
in such cases is practically nil.^ 

Subsequent reports stated: 

1935. . . . these centres [registration areas] often draw to themselves large numbers 
of immigrant males, in the 'vulnerable’ 26-45-year group, seekmg employment. 
These men are often m a very poor condition, &equently diseased, and their influx 
tends considerably to raise the local death rate.* 

It is unfortunate that a large proportion of the immigrants are in such a poor 
phj’sical condition on amval. Many axe diseased. They crowd together into insani- 
tary dwellmgs, and their death rate from respiratory diseases is high* They are 
particularly prone to develop pulmonary tuberoulosis ; and the immigrant infected 
witli tiypanosomiasis is, and will be, a factor of the greatest importance.'^ 

It IS considered that the increased death rate for 1935 was to no small extent 
due to an exaggerated movement of immigrant labour — attracted hy signs of 

^ of Pivnapdl Beg%strar 1930, p 4 

* This is the more surprising, as the terrible condition in which the immigrants arrived had 
attracted the full attention of the local authorities of Kumasi, see Repotts on the Eaetetn and 
Western Provinces of Ashanti 1930-1, p. 17. 

* Re^rt of Principal Registrar 1933, p. 1. 

* Ibid,, p. 4. In 1931-8 the ratio of male deaths to 100 female deaths was 1G8 at age 15 to 25; 
314 at age 25 to 45; and 216 at age 45 to 65. 

* Ibid W34.P 2. • Ibid. 7935, p.l. 


^ Ibid , p. 2. See also ibid., p. 4. 
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increasing prospenty — in greater numbers than could properly be absorbed mto 
steady employment. 

If Kofondua be taken as an example, i e. tho to\ra among tho more important 
centres which registered the largest proportional increase in the number of deaths, 
it is foimd that those occurring in total ‘strangers’ to the Gold Coast increased by 
some 44 per centum over the number of deaths in the same categoiy roported for 
1934.1 

1036. It is to be deplored that so many of these munigrants amve in such a poor 
physical condition. A large percentage are undemounshed, and many are diseased. 
They overcrowd mto insanitaiy dwellmgs on the trade routes and on arrival in the 
larger centres, and often fall an easy prey to respiratory diseases in general and to 
pulmonary tuberculosis m particular. 

Some two per centum of immigrants from the North were foimd, after blood* 
examination at Kumasi, to be suffering &om trypanosomiasis.^ 

1937. Large numbers of immigrant labourers flock into the centres m search of 
employment. Many of these labourers, arriving m a very poor physical condition, 
do much to swell the local morbidity and mortality rates.^ 

It IS unfortunate that so many of these immigrant labourers arrive in such a poor 
physical condition. A considerable proportion are actually diseased; many are in 
such an enfeebled state that they are unable to take up emplo 3 nnent on arrival — 
a high proportion are undernourished. 

The inferior type of labourer, m past years, has largely depended on findmg work 
on the cocoa farms, and m the handhng and movement of the cocoa crop. The 
hold-up of the cocoa crop, experienced towards the end of 1937, to a very great 
extent deprived this class of labourer of his chances of employment.'* 

Members of this class of the commumty are verj' subject to the effects of want, 
undernourishment, strain, exposure, insaxutary overcrowdmg, the total lack of 
health knowledge bearmg on self-preservation and the evil results of the universal 
spitting habit. 

They have practically no resistance to pulmonary infections ; helminthic infes- 
tations are very common, and malaria is almost umversal. There can be little 
wonder, therefore, that they frequently fall victims to pneumonia or pulmonary 
tuberculosis ‘ 

1938. . . . many of these registration areas have mdustrial attractions which 
ensure a steady annual influx of immigrant labourers. These men, the majority 
of whom are referable to the 25-45 years age group, are often undemounshed and 
sick on arrival and . . . profoimdly influence the mortality returns.^ 

In most of the important areas, local deaths arrange themselves fairly readily 
under one or two arbitrary heads, e.g. those occurring m the local stable jpopulation 
which are comparatively constant, and the larger n'umber occurring in the ‘floating* 
stranger population which is subject to wide fluctuations depending on many 
factors, both health and economic.’ 

Yearly the conditions imder which the stable section of the population lives 
steadily improve. The floating section of the popula'tion, which influences the 
inortahty-rate so profoundly, requires specially devised means of succour.^ 

S^teady improvement lias been taking place, especially in the larger centres, m 
the conditions under winch the stable sections of the population live, but to cause 
a further drop in the death-rate, which is deeply influenced by the presence of 
immigrant labourers, more attention to the care of this class, the mdividuals 
of which amve m an under-nourished and often diseased condition, is greatly 
needed.® 

* Ibid., p. 7 ® Ibid. 1936, p. 2. * Ibid. 1937, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. See also ibid., p. 3. '* Ibid., p. 5 

* Ibid. 1938, p. 1. See also ibid , p 5, and Medical Report 1937, p. 29; 1938, pp 4-o 

’ Report of Piincipal Regi^ar 1938, p. 3. * Ibid., p. 9 

* Medical Repott 1938, p. o. 
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The reasons for the deplorable condition in which so many migrant 
labourers arrive in the towns are not far to seek. Major Orde Browne, in 
his report on Labour Conditions in West Africa (1941), states: 

Labour for the various employment cmtres is largely migrant, the bulk of it 
coming from the Northern Territories, Nigeria, or the French colomes. The reasons 
governing this movement are the general shortage of money and the seasonal 
scarcity of food m the north. . . . Smce there is no recruitmg and no contract, the 
men have to make their own way and pay their own expenses on the journey; 
no medical inspection is carried out and no facilities for repatriation exist. 
travellers support themselves on the journey by providing themselves with a httle 
food with which to start out, and by carrying fowls and other local products to 
trade on the road; beyond this they have to depend upon casual employment and 
the conspicuous hospitality of the country-people.^ A journey of four or five hundred 
miles in such conditions is naturally a severe ordeal and a large proportion therefore 
arrive at their destmation worn out and emaciated .... 

Generally, the picture now presented is that of a labour force amounting to many 
thousands moving without supervision or help pathetically lacking in the essentials 
for their long and exacting journey 
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^ See Seport Principal Reoialrar 1931, p 10; 1932, p 16, 1933,p 10;1934,p ZO, 1933, p IB, 1938,p.lB, 
im,p. 17 1 1938, p. 20. 

It is very difficult to estimate the actual mortality of the immigrants 
into the towns, but the scanty available data indicate that it is excessive. 
According to the 1931 census there were in the then thirty registration 
areas 77,633 males and 59,077 female at ages 15-46.^ The numbers of 
registered deaths of persons 15-45 in 1931 were 1,889 males and 675 
females. The death-rate was, therefore, 24*3 for males and 11‘4 for females. 
If we assume that the death-rate of the non-immigrant male population 
aged 15-46 was 15 and that the immi gr an ts constituted one-third of the 
male population, aged 16-45, the death-rate of the immigrants aged 15-45 
would have been 43.* 

1 Bee alec, for example, Medictd Report 1934, p. 21. 'It » usual for these laboureis to find little 
or no work en route and their dietary is largely restricted to a handful of kola nuts and water from 
pools and streams.' 

® Orde Browne, pp. 91-2 See also Report on the Labour Department 1938-9, pp. 3-4. 

• Computed from The Gold Coast, 1931, vol u, pp 32-246. 

* This rate, of course, does not cover the deaths of migrant laboureis who leave the tomi after 
having oontracted a fatal disease. See m this connexion Report on the Labour Depariment 1938-9, 
p 4: 'The worst case of all is where a boy contracts some senous illneas in the south and he has 
the homing instmct. He feels that he must go back to !»»» country to die. It is cases such as these 
which are so pathetic for often he never arrives home but dies on the wav.’ 
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(Jj) The Principal Registrar has pointed out many times that health 
conations are much better in the towns than in the rural areas.^ The 
Medical Report for 1935 in discussing the rise in mortality stated: 

Contributory factors probably include insanitary conditions in the rural — as 
against town — areas particularly where, m mining regions, collections of hovels liave 
grown up with no pretence of plan and without any of the necessary sanitary 
requirements. . . . 

Meanwhile the standard of hygiene m the countryside of the Colony and Ashanti 
is steadily becoming worse.^ 

This report said furthermore : 

The Senior Health Officer, Western Province, reports that : — 

‘Village salutation m practically every rural area m the Province is in the 

most appalling condition, and has to be seen to be believed. It is heart-breaking 

work against an impassable barrier of indifference and open hostility.' 

The Senior Health Officer, Ashanti, reports a serious fall in the standard of rural 
snmtation in Ashanti smce 1928. For this he holds the financial depression of the 
last few years mamly responsible. There are no legal sanctions to msiat on tlie 
elevation of the standard of rural sanitation to a reasonable and safe miniT mmn . 
Education and moral suasion will tahe years to achieve tangible results. So many 
of the inhabitants of rural centres of any importance are ‘strangers,’ owing no 
allegiance to the local Chiefs, that co-operation is difficult to obtam.* 

The following reports said: 

1936. As pointed out in last year’s report the sanitary conditions in the rural 
areas and m the areas surroundmg the mmes are deteriorating and this will con- 
tinue until the successful establishment of local samtary authonties witli sufficient 
powers.* 

1937. As m previous years, it must be stressed that the 'pin-pomt* sanitation of 
a few centres only, is a moat unsatisfactory system. These centres become infected, 
again and agam, fiom the uncontrolled surrounding rural areas ; free movement is 
checked, and trade is impeded,^ 

But conditions in many towns are likewise xmsatisfactory. 

. . . most of the larger centres in the Gold Coast are of considerable antiquity and 
occupy classical West African sites extensively complicated by lagoons, or sites 
consistmg of alternating weU-dramed and low-bnng areas, the latter usually 
accommodating sluggish streams, swamps and pools the dramage of which \eiy often 
presents considerable difficulties.* 

(c) As regards increased facilities for the dissemination of disease the 
Medical Reports said : 

1935. Yet onotlier possible cause of the increased morbidity and deatli-rate in 
the Colony os a whole is attributed to the opening up of the country resulting in 
a much more fiuid population. In former times a village in the Northern Territories, 
for example, might be invaded by such a severe outbreak of, say, sleeping sickness 
that the population became decimated before the disease burnt itself out. Towns 
and villages in the same district might, at the some time, remain unaffected owmg 
to the complete isolation of the stricken village. Nowadays, through the construction 
of roads and the considerable increase m transport facilities, few towns or villages 
are so remote as not to have contact with the outside world. In addition, tlie stories 

^ See, for example, the passage in Report of Principal Registrar 1933 (p. 1) quoted p. 482 above. 
See also ibid. 1933, p 1 ; 1936, p 1 ; 1937, p. I ; 1938, p. 1. 

® iledieal Report 1933, p 4. * Ibid., p. 27. 

* Ibid 1936, p. 4. * Ibid. 1937, p 30. 


“ Ibid 1938, p. 15. 
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of financial reward and adventure of persons who have returned from working in 
the Government service, in the mmes or cocoa plantations, all act as incentives to 
the inhabitants of distant parts to ungrate and offer their labour.^ 

1936. The opening up of trade routes and increased motor transport facihties 
continue to play their rdle m the dissemination of disease. This is ^e inevitable 
result of development and can only be met by more vigorous efforts at prevention 
whether by facilities for treatment or other methods.* 

{d) Malnutrition has been diseussed a great deal in o£Q.cial reports, and 
though it would seem that conditions are better than in many other 
British dependencies in Africa, the problem has caused some concern in 
recent years. A few quotations may serve as illustration: 

1920. The neglect of cultivation of the ordinary foods of the country is bringmg 
about consequences which may be far-reaching. Already the occurrence in ho^ital 
of some cases of grave illness or death attributable to deficiency of important factors 
in the normal diet — ‘Deficiency Disease* — have helped to bring this subject into 
a salutary prominence. The tendency of certaon classes to live on an imvaried diet 
of one or two articles which are often lacking m the mmute but essential elements 
for full nutrition, and the increasing temptation to others to hve on the cheaper 
fonns of imported canned provisions, are matters for immediate reform not by 
statute but by the infiuence of administrative ofiicera and by instruction and 
encouragement towards greater production of ordinary farm crops and unproved 
methods of preserving gram and other produce. The cultivation of such an important 
food as the pulses seems to be particularly neglected.* 

1927. Tinned foods of various descriptions are bemg used more and more in lieu 
of local foodstuffs. 

In spite of this, however, deficiency diseases are negligible both in numbers and 
in degree of seventy. 

Among 1,233 deaths recorded in Accra, for example, during the year, there was 
only one from ben-beri and a doubtful fatal case of rickets. 

il^bances are reported from time to time of death from starvation, but these are 
rare and there is usually some other factor mvolved for example, chronic ulceration, 
ankylostomiasis, trypanosomiasis, etc. There is little difficulty m obtaming a well* 
balanced diet with all the necessary food elements.* 

1929. It IS well known that in many centres m the Gold Coast large sections of the 
community have made very radical changes m their dietary, of late years turned 
meat and fish being partaken of m mcreasmgly large quantities. 

The present is referred to by one mfiuential chief as 'the day of the tm and the 
bottle.’ 

So far, little deterioration can be noted as a result of this change and it must be 
left to the future to he made clear.* 

1930. It may be stated geuerally that foodstuffs procurable tliroughout the Gold 
Coast are sufficiently varied and plentiful to admit of a well balanced diet. . . . 

There is however, a tendency to overload the diet with carbohydrates and to 
reduce proteins and fats. 

Tiimed foodstuffs, especially the cheaper brands, are much m favour in the large 
towns, but there is as yet no proof that llie consumption of these foodstuffs has done 
a great deal of liarm, the diet, apparently being supplemented by a sufficient quantity 
of articles containing the necessary'' accessory food factors.* 

1931. In so far as the bulk of the population of the Gold Coast and its Depen- 
dencies 13 concerned, there would appear to be little reason to suspect that dietaries 
are deficient m calorific value, although under exceptional cu’cumstonces, as for 

* Mtdieal Bepotl 1935, p. 6. * Jbid 1936, p. 4. 

* Ibid. 1920, p. 22 See also Census Keport 1931, p. 164. 

* IfeJiroI Report 1927-8, p. 31. * Ibui. 1929-30, p. 4.> “ Ibid. 1930-1, p. 40. 
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example during prolonged drou^ts or after visitations from locusts, the population 
nay have to subsist on a senu-starvation diet for a penoda This occasional privation 
is probably confined to local areas in the Northern Territories. 

Judging from the fact that diseases of the respiratory system, apart from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, occupy first place amongst the list of the chief causes of registered 
deaths' and to the fact that these diseases are particularly common in many tribes 
in the Northern Territories, there would appear to be grounds for belief that there 
is a distinct lack of vitamin A in the average diet of the mdigenous Airican a-Tid more 
particularly amongst Northern Territory tribesmen.^ 

1934. Although mortality and morbidity from deficiency diseases do not figure 
to any great extent in the returns, and the majority of the inhabitants appear 
sufBciently nourished, yet reports from medical officers in many areas pomt to 
deficiency and monotony in diet as a factor lowering health and resistance to disease, 
children being the chief sufferers.^ 

1935. Nutrition is probably another important factor afieoting public health, 
although it is very difficult to assess its true importance. . . . 

There is little doubt but that an appreciable proportion of the population, 
ebpecially m the arid areas in the Northern Temtories, suffers from some degree 
of under or faulty nutrition. A visit to an ‘ulcer’ ward and to the welfare centres 
provides graphic evidence of this.* 

1936. In some districts of the Northern Territories the people are undoubtedly 
under-nourished. In certam areas the result of the impoverishment of the soil and 
in others the debihtatmg effects of disease and lack of satisfactory water supplies 
result in an inability to farm extensively. As a consequence Uiere is a scarcity of 
food to carry on during the long dry season. This follows season after season untd 
the inhabitants are in a miserably under-nourished condition.^ 

The dietary of the general bulk of the population is considered to lack protein and 
animal fat and to be deficient in firesh fruit and vegetables. The dietary of a people 
generally deprived of all dairy produce must leave gaps which are difficult to fill, 
particularly with respect to the diet of the infant at weaning and thereafter. ‘ 

The Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire reported: 

Broadly speakmg, the diet is deficient in those animal and vegetable foodstuffs 
which provide fat, good protein, vitamins and mineral matter. It is believed, but 
not proved, that the calcium content of the diet is poor. The protein content 
is generally very low. This is especially noticeable m the mmers* diet. There 
is also a definite deficiency of vitamin C in the diet of many of the poorer 
classes.* 

As regards the effects of the war on nutrition the Medical Report for 
1944 says: 

Since the outbreak of the war . . . there lias been little general indication that the 
incidence of malnutrition has increased to any appieciable extent. It can safely bo 
said, it is thought, that malnutrition is at present not so generally noticeable as it 
was durmg the slump period of twelve years ago, i.e. before food farming had 
become more general. Difficulties of transport and rising costs, however, do make 
it a matter of considerable difficulty fOT ihe average African to feed himself 
adequately ui the larger centres. Again, the African, who has accustomed himself 
largely to European habits of diet, fi nda it increasmgly difficult to maintam these 
under present conditions.’ 

‘ Ibid. 1931-2, p 33. See also ibid. 1932-3, p. 34j 1938-4, p. 38; and, for tbe details of the 
diet, TKr Qofd Coast, 1931, vol. i, pp. 229-32. 

® Medical Report 1934, p. 7. See also ibid. 193S, p. 28. * Ibid. 1935, p. 6. 

* Ibid. 1936, p. 4. “ Ibid., p. 31. See also Repot t of Puncipal Regiarar 1938, p. 8. 

* First Report, Part II, pp. 36-6. 

’ Medical Report 1944, p. 6. See alao ibid , pp. 4-6. 
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The discussion of the causes of rising mortality was provoked mainly 
by the increase in the death-rate of the registration towns from 21*8 in 
1932 to 25*2 in 1935. The rate remained high in 1936 and 1937, being 
24*6 and 26*3 respectively.^ It dropped in 1938 to 22*1 and amounted in 
1939-41 to 23-2, 22-2, and 23-8 respectively. The Medical Department 
attributed the decline in 1938 mainly to Hhe almost complete absence of 
the harmattan during the year ’ and ^ the drop in the number of immigrant 
labourers, who generally arrive in an undernourished or diseased con- 
dition’.^ It attributed the increase in 1941 mainly to the fact that ‘there 
has been a considerable influx of population into the registration areas 
for industrial and other reasons 

The death-rates in many registration areas are affected indeed decisively 
by the high mortality of immigrant labourers. They are swelled, moreover, 
by the influx of other people in poor health. 

Many registration areas contain hospital facilities, and five of the largest, namely 
— ^Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, Kofondua and Kmnasi very busy infant welfare 
centres. There is a very appreciable mfiux of the seriously sick into such registration 
areas from the surroimdmg coimtryside, which reacts powerfully upon the local 
mortality rates.^ 

The death figures include, moreover, a number of deaths which occur 
outside the registration areas and are registered voluntarily, 

iFinally, the official death-rates are unduly (though only slightly) raised 
by including the deaths of non-Africans in the numbers of deaths which 
are related to population figures excluding non-A&ioans. 

The death-rates are, on the other hand, reduced by the fact that ‘a 
person hopelessly ill is frequently removed from a town by his relatives 
and friends, to die and be buried in the village of his ancestors’.^ 

The imcertainty regarding completeness of death registration and re- 
garding the accuracy of population figures are still other factors which 
render it difficult to say anything definite with respect to mortality of the 
population residing in the registration towns, but it may be permissible 
tentatively to draw the conclusion that mortality is not very high. 
Whether it has improved or not in the course of time it is impossible 
to tell. 

I shall now discuss the prevalence of some of the more important 
diseases. 

SrmUpox. Very little is known about the prevalence of smallpox in early 
times. Besidents questioned by the Select Committee in 1841 apparently 

^ The Odd Coast BandhooL 1937 conveyed a wrong picture of the actual events when it said 
(p. 138)* ‘The health of both European and African population continues on its upward ttend, 
although a shght set-back was noted in 1933, when the general death-rate showed a very small 
increase over that for the previous year ’ It is true that in 1933 the general death-rate showed a 
very small increase over that for the previous year and that m 1934 the general death-rate showed 
likewise only a very small increase over that of the previous year, but m 1935 it showed a very 
large mcrease over that of the previous year. 

^ Sleiiccd Bepml 1938, p. 4 

^ Ibid. 1941, p 1. The enormous lise of the death-rate to 26 5 m 1942 and to 29*4 m 1943 
may be due in part to a fiirther influx of population, m part to an understatement of the popula- 
tion (which was assumed to be equal to that of 1940), and m port to improved registration. 

* Beport of Ptincipal Begutrar 1937, p. 1. ® The Odd Coast, 1931, vol. i, p. 213. 
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had not noticed very msjiy coses omozig natives.^ The Colonial Surgeon, 
Dr. Clarke, in his report for 1868, said: 

Humours were current at different times during the year of the appearance of 
smallpox at various stations, but these statements were greatly exaggerated, and 
in most instances unfounded. At least 1 saw no osise of smallpox during the year, 
n.Tid I feel satisfied that 1 should have detected such cases, notwithstanding that tlift 
natives do everything m their power to conceal its presence by the immediate removal 
of the afflicted persons into the bush. I may here mention the remarkable fact, that 
few persons among the population whom I have had ample opportunities of observ- 
ing in different parts of the protected territory are marked with smallpox.^ 

Governor Andrews, on the other hand, in his report on the Blue Book 
for 1860, stated: 

I am mformed that in many parts of the interior this disease at times, makes sad 
ravages, causing the people to die by hundreds, and is probably one of the prmcipal 
causes in rendormg the population as sparse as it is.” 

The Report on the Blue Book for 1888 states that ‘outbreaks of small- 
pox occurred in the eastern and north-eastern districts amongst the native 
population’.* 

The Medical Report for 1896 was apparently the first to declare that 
smallpox was endemic. 

Small pox IS endemic on the Gold Coast, as a rule the coast towns are compara- 
tively free from it, but durmg the year under review there were outbreaks m the 
Axim District, at Cape Coast, Saltpond, Winneba and in the Volta River District.* 

The report for the following year said: 

Small-pox is endezmo in this Colony. During the year there were 261 cases 
recorded with 48 deaths .... These numbers however ore very far from indicating 
the prevalence of the disease — as many cases occur in the bu^ villages and towns 
which do not come under Offlciol observation.* 

Since 1897 many more or less serious outbreaks have been reported*^ but 
it is impossible to tell whether the number of deaths in the country as 
a whole was considerable in any year. The Medical Reports for 1910 and 
1912, for example, said: 

1610. 162 oases are reported as having been treated in Hospital ... as compared 
with 217 cases . . . m 1909. This represents but a small proportion of cases that 
actually occurred, as a large number are concealed in the bush and never heard of.* 

In A^anti there were frequent aTTifl.11 and scattered outbreaks, but it is impossible 
to obtain reliable information, and statistics are out of the question.* 

1912. Twenty-three tTm usaTid, two hundred and ihirty-two successful vaccinatioiiB 
were performed, but it cannot be said that as yet any efficient and organized attempt 
has been made to nd the Colony of Small-Pox. The disease is endemic and breaks 
out from time to time ; when it has assumed noticeable proportions or it is acciden- 
tally or otherwise brought to the notice of the Authorities, a Medical Officer is sent 

^ See Report fiom Sdect Committee on the West Coast of Africa, Part II, pp 98, 101, 103, 106, 108, 
110 * State of Ofionial Possessions 1858, Part II, p. 23. 

* Ibid. 1860, Part II, p. 37. ■* Report on Blue Booh 1888, p. 10. 

* Grold Coast, Medvoal Report 1896, p 6. * ‘Medical Heport 1897’, p. 176. 

^ See in particular ‘Medical Report 1898’, p. 318 ; MeitccA Report 1900, p 18; 1901, p. 12 , 1908, 
p 10; 1909, pp 36-6, 39; 1910, p. 34; 1917, p. 18; 1920, pp. 13-14; 1924~S, p. 8; 192S-6, p 14, 
1929-30, pp. 13, 28; 1930-1, pp 9, 11; 1939, p. 1; 19il, p. 1; ColanuR Reports, Ashanti 1908, 
pp 17-18, 1909, p 16; 1910, p. 13. 

* Medical Report 1910, p. 60. * Und., p. 61. 
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to the dutriot to vaccinate and take other preventive measures ; and m the mean- 
time, except m Ashanti, where a native Public Vaccinator is employed, and the 
Northern Territories, where these duties are performed by a Senior Sanitary 
Inspector, prophylaxis is confined to the vaccination of Government employees 
prisoners.^ 

It was apparently an epidemic in the capital in 1920 which induced the 
authorities to make the long delayed e£S.oient and organized attempt to 
rid the Colony of smallpox. The Medical Report for 1920 stated: 

The year will be memorable on account of the severe epidemic of Small-pox which 
occurr^ m Accra and district, causing much dislocation of routine work of the 
Department and the usual mterference with peaceful pursmts m many other direc- 
tions as the result of quarantine and local restrictive measures.* 

A Vaccination Ordinance which had come into force on 1 January 1920 
was applied to certain towns and districts,^ and the number of vaccinations 
performed which had been only 14,700 in 1918 and 21,467 in 1919 rose 
to 221,386 in 1920. It was much smaller again in the following years, but 
when in 1925-6 considerable outbreaks of the disease caused new concern 
the number rose to 311,927,^ and it has remained on a fairly high level 
thereafter. The Gold Coast EaytMook 1937 said: 

The moidence of smallpox has shown a diminution, m recent years, but it is too 
early to say whether this is due to the mtensive vaccination campaign which has 
been carried out durmg the past fourteen years or to unproved sanitary conditions 
and residual immunity from earlier epidezmoa * 

It should be realized, moreover, that since the publication of the Hand- 
book the incidence of smallpox has apparently increased. In 1939 there 
were outbreaks in the Western and Central Provinces of the Colony and 
in the Northern Territories. ‘Seventy deaths occurred among the 389 
smallpox cases. 

In 1941 the number of Imowii oases was very much larger. 

The outstanding event of the year was an extensive outbreak of smallpox. The 
area involved was considerable, but cases ooouned sporadically, and there was no 
tendency for the outbreak to assume epidemic proportions m any locality. The 
areas mvolved were the Central Frovmce of the Colony and the Northern Temtones. 
Three hundred and forty-three cases occurred in the Central Frovmce, of which 
106 died. In the Northern Territories 1,127 cases were reported with 66 deaths.^ 

In 1942 known cases were stib more numerous, but mortality apparently 
w’as lower. 

There was a recrudescence on a large scale of the outbreak of Smallpox in the 
Northern Territories wliich had shown signs of dying out towards the end of the 
previous year. New areas where the vaccination rate was low became involved and 
the whole of the Northern Temtones was declared an infected area. The areas 
chiefly affected were Eastern and Western. Dagomba, Navrongo-Mamprusi, Wa, 
Lawra, Tvunu and Ejusasi. The outbreak died out towards the end of the year, the 
last case bemg reported m early December. Some 1,649 cases with 82 deaths were 
i-ecorded.* 

1 Medical SepoU 1912, p. 93. * Ibid. 1920, p. 13. 

® See Orders m Council No. 8 of 1920 (14 Apr.) and No. 21 of 1920 (24 July), Gold Coast, 
Qoiernmeni Gasdte, 21 Apr. 1920, pp. 459-60, 7 Aug. 1920, pp. 984^. 

* See Medical Report 1923-4, p 12 ; 192o-6, p. 15 ® Handbook, p. 138, 

“ Medical Report 1939, p. 1. » Ibid. 1941, p. 1. ® Ibid. 1942, p 1. 
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The situation may perhaps be summarized as follows: There is no con- 
clusive evidence that smallpox at any time claimed an excessive number 
of victims on the Gk)ld C!oast ; epidemics have become more rare, but 
minor outbreaks and sporadic cases are still quite frequent. 

Cerebrospinal Meningitis. This is another disease which in former times 
was a more important cause of death than it is now. The Acting Principal 
Medical Officer, in his report for 1906, said: 

The most remarkable occurrence in connection with the native health was the 
outbreak of Cerebro -Spinal Meningitis m the Northern Territories, and it would 
appear that this disease took on a virulent epidemic type in places, in one case deci- 
mating a village. 

Sporadic coses of this disease have been observed fi:um time to tune. The existence 
of this disease was denied at Cape Coast m 1900, although diagnosed by a Medical 
Officer. In the year 1006 1 diagnosed a case of this disease at Cape Coast and satisfied 
myself by a post-mortem examination that it was correctly diagnosed. The recur- 
rence of this disease will be closely watched and investigated.^ 

The Acting Senior Medical Officer Dr. Le Fanu, in his report on the 
Northern Territories for 1906, said: 

Reports from the various stations m the Northern Territories have for the most 
part been quite satisfactory. In February and March, however, an epidemic disorder 
was the cause of large numbers of deafhs. In Gombaga there were nine deaths 
amongst the Soldiers alone during these months. In Wa and Kintampo, especially 
in the former, the some disease was observed, and there also resulted in many deaths. 
One death &om the same cause was mported iinm Yeji. Dr. Colher, in his report on 
Tizza, a town in Lobe Dagarti, stated that on his amval there he found it practically 
deserted, and on makmg enquiries he elicited the fact that over 400 natives had 
fallen victims to an epidemic disorder, which in its clinical signs bore a strong 
resemblance to cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

On my march firom Gambaga to Yeji, during the month of February, 1 noted some 
undoubted cases of this disease m the towns 1 passed through.^ 

Contemporaneous reports do not estimate the incidence, but the Medical 
Report for 1920 says that the number of deaths &om cerebrospinal fever 
in 1906 was 20,000.^ If aotually 6 or 6 per cent, of the population of the 
Northern Territories perished through this disease in 1906, it is noteworthy 
that ‘reports from the various stations in the Northern Territories have 
for the most part been quite satisfactory’ and that so experienced a doctor 
as Br. Le Fanu apparently did not realize that the epidemic disorder in 
February and March had been a disaster of the frrst magnitude in the 
Protectorate of which he was the responsible Medical Officer. But it must 
be remembered that the Northern Territories at that time had been only 
a few years under British administration and that the Lobi Dagarti country 
in particular was only just coming under control. 

The disease apparently claimed also a very large number of victims in 
the two following years. The Colonial Bepori for 1907 stated: 

An epidemic of oorebro-spinal meningitis swept over the North Western part of 
the country, n-nd over 10,000 dae-tba must have occurred m the Gninshi, Dagarti, 
and Lobi country, whole families dying in a single day.* 

^ Ibid. 1906, p. 8. * Ibid., p. 29. * See ibid. 1920, p. 18. 

Colonial Repottn, NorOiem Teintones of the Gold Coast 1907, p. 18 ‘Medical Report on the 
Northern Territones 1907’ ibid., p. 21, saya: ‘lie number of eases of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
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What happened in 1908 is not clear at all. 

Cerebro Spinal Meningitis was not prevalent in the Northern Temtoriea as m 
previous years.^ 

There was a brief epidemic of this disease reported from the Northern Territories: 
27 cases, of which 9 were fatal.^ 

There was a slight increase in the number of cases of Cerebro Spinal Menmgitis 
m these Territories ; the Tumu district suffering moat severely from the outbreak 
wlueh only lasted a short tune.’ 

Yet, according to the Medical Report for 1920 the number of deaths in 
1908 was estimated at 6,000.^ 

Other epidemics of cerebrospinal meningitis occurred in 1919 and 1920, 

1910. An outbreak of a virulent type ocourred in the North-West Province of 
the Northern Territories from February to May. The first cases reported were at 
Lorha, early in Pebruary, and, by the middle of March, the disease had spread 
20 miles, 18 miles, and 10 miles respectively along the mam trade routes. The 
direction of the prevailing breeze, viz., the dry and dusty Harmattan from the North- 
East, in a period of exceptional drought, was doubtless a factor in accelerating its 
spread. One of the first reported cases was at a caravan ferry on the Volta River, 
su gg esting a direct connection with French Haut S4n4gal where the disease was 
already epidemic. 

With the advent of the rains m April the outbreak suddenly deolmed and ah 
restiiotions were raised in the first week in May. 

Cerebro-spinai Fever was epidemic in the North-West Frovmce of Northern 
Territories m the successive years 1906, 1907 and 1908, and the disease is to be 
regarded as really endemic, m that region at least, atypical or undetected cases (and 
unverified cases reported by adzmmstrative officers of sudden deaths amongst 
apparently healthy children) occurring at any time, with outbreaks m the dry season. 

The Chiefs were called m and mstructed to report daily, cases and deaths. 

The total number of known cases was 1,041 with 986 deaths, a case mortality of 
94*8 per cent. 

After the first fortnight the majority of oases were infants and young persons, 
and the recoveries recorded were, as is usual, chiefiy m the concluding weeks.’ 

1920. The Northern Territories agam experienced a berious epidemic of Cerebro- 
spinal Fever, the previous epidemic years m that Dependency havmg been 1906, 
1907, 1908 and 1919. In these successive outbreaks the range has tended to mcrease 
and in 1920 for the first time Ashanti has been the scene of this disease in epideimc 
form.’ Its endemic existence in the Northern Territories is accepted, but the reasons 
for epidemic outbreaks in certom years and not m others is unknown, and perhaps 
the most important new feature is the extension of its range. 

The earliest known oases dated from about the middle of January in the more 
distant parts of the North-Western Frovmce. Further mvestigation however renders 
it probable that in the North-Eastern Frovmce as well as m Ashanti the begummgs 
of the epidemic wave were couicident m all three areas. 

The number of ascertamed deaths was approximately 3,000.^ 

The 1921 census report said in the section on the Northern Territories: 

. . . Cerebro -Spmal Fever is endemic and occurs epidemically from year to year 
durmg the Harmattan season. The mortality from that disease is high, aided m 

mMuU occurred vas much lees than m ilie previous years . . . .' According to Jledtial Eejmrt 1920, 
p, 18, the number oi deaths m 1607 ^es estimated at 8,000. 

^ Statement by Frmcipal Medical Officer, ibid J90S, p. 11. 

’ Statement by same, ibid., p. 18. 

’ Statement by Senior Medical Officer, Northern Territories, ibid , p. 41. 

’ See ibid. 1920, p. 18. * Ibid 1919, pp. 15-10. 

’ Ste .iKo Culoinal BtpoHs, Aihaati 1920, p. 16. ’ Medical Report 1920, p. 18 
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great measure ‘by the nature of the peoples’ dwellings which foster the disease and 
lender epidemics sooner or later inevitable’.^ 

In his Einal Review the Chief Census Officer stated: 

Corobro Spmal Meningitis which appears to have been diagnosed for the first 
tune in the Gold Coast in 1900 amongst East African Carriers m the Ashanti War,® 
ia now endemic and epidemic in the Northern Temtories and Ashanti. In the Colony 
it is mamly sporadic.® 

From 1922 to 1938 only sporadic cases were reported. But the Medical 
Department was aware of the fact that an epidemic may easily recur. 

For several years past the case incidence has been represented by a few scattered 
PpaftH. nothing like an epidemic outbreak having taken, place. 

Usually cases occur in the colder part of the year during the ‘harmattan’ season 
when a great deal of over-orowdmg results for the purpose of mainteuning warmth. 

It 18 a disease, however, which demands respect for the conditions over wide areas 
are conducive to an epidemic outburst at any time.* 

A recrudescence was in fact noted in 1939. 

1939. Outbreaks of epidemic corebro -spinal meningitis occurred in the Northern 
Temtories . . . Three hundred and fifty -eight oases of oerebro-apmal meningitis were 
reported during the period January to Apnl with only 86 deaths. There was a sUght 
recrudescenco of the disease m November and December.® 

In 1940-4 the numbers of reported cases were 77, 26, 265, 367, and 
923 respectively and the numbers of deaths 25, 11, 140, 144, and 191.^ 

MaJaria. UnJike smallpox and cerebrospinal meningitis, malaria, though 
perhaps not very j&equently a direct cause of death, apparently impairs 
the health of the natives to-day as much as in former times. 

Malana still oontmues to be the most important, general factor adversely affecting 
the public health. Infection can be considered to be almost universal. Every patho- 
logical condition throughout life is complicated by it ; and it calls for early exclusion 
before any diagnosis can be made. It is also the most important factor when labour 
mefiScienoy and lost tune is considered. The general standard of physical well-being 
is very low in the Gold Coast, and towards this end malana plays an important part.’’ 

I shall now discuss some diseases whioh may have gained in importance 
in recent times. 

FeZZota Fever. This disease, of course, had for a long time been a 
prominent cause of death among non-natives, but until 1926 Afiricans were 
considered to be practically immune against it. The total number of 
non-native cases reported in 1910-25 was 92 with 71 deaths, while among 
Afdcans who were at least a thousand times as numerous only 69 oases 
had been recorded with 26 deaths. But in 1926 alone not less than 67 cases 
of Affiicans (with 13 deaths) were ascertained.® Of these 50 (with 8 deaths) 

^ Census Reptnt 1921, p. 131. 

* MeAveal Rejpmt 1900, which says that smallpox was ‘brought down by native carriers and 
others returning from Kumosi and other parts of Ashanti’ (p 13), does not mention cerebrospinal 
menuigitiB. 

^ Oensti8R^portl921,^.lG3. ^ MeduscA Report 193S-i,'p.2A. ® Ibid. 2930, p 1. 

* See ibid 19i0, p 1 ; 1941, p. 1, 1942, p. 1; 1943, p. 1; 1944, pp. 1-2. 

' Ibid 1937, p. 14; see also ibid. 1938, p. 16; 1939, p 2; 194^, p. 3; 1941, p. 3. ‘It would seem, 
from all sources of information available, that there was an actual increase in the incidence of 
malaria m 1943’ (ibid. 2943, p. 4). 

* See Report on YdUm Fever in Accra 1927, p. 3. 
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were seen in Asamangkese where, as shown above, ^ the disease was intro- 
duced in May but was not discovered until towards the end of July. 

. . . the epidenuc was not discovered until towards the end of July, when twenty, 
eight cases were seen. In the following month a further twenty cases oocurred and 
the outbreedc virtually came to an end in September, during which month only two 
cases were reported. . . . 

The members of the Rockefeller Commission who earned out very careful and 
comprehensive investigations with regard to this outbreak were of the opmion that 
over a thousand cases or twenty -five per centum of the total population of the town 
suffered from the disease between May and September.^ This was based upon 
a mortahty of sixteen per centum m the fifty oases studied and from reliable infor- 
mation mcluding a statement that eight out of a total of fourteen persons hvmg m 
one compound had died of the disease. 

The case mortality of fifty per centum m persons over thirty years of age suggested 
very strongly that many mild and probably unrecognised cases of yellow fever occur 
in children — a hypothesis of many yeam standing.^ 

Governor Guggisbeig, in bis address of 3 March 1927 to the Legislative 
Council, said: 

There is naturally gieat difficulty m discovering exactly how many deaths occuired 
among the townspeople, but the Medical Officer of He^th, who conducted careful 
enquiries towards the end of the epidemic after the confidence of the people had been 
gained, and examined the various cemeteries, could discover only 87 deaths, some 
of these deaths being probably due to other causes than yellow fever. However, 
eight deaths out of fifty cases amongst xubtives were diagnosed.* 

Eight years later the Acting Director of Medical Services, Dr. Selwyn- 
Clarke, in a paper presented to the Pan-A&ioan Health Conference in 
Johannesburg, said: 

For many years white residents were regarded as non-immunes and the local 
Africans as iznmunes. 

That the West A&icon is almost as liable to the disease as a European, was 
demonstrated in no uncertain manner m 1926 m the Gold Coast. 

It is estimated that, m that year, in one comparatively small town situated about 
sixty miles inland from tlie port of Aocra, 1,500 of the 6,000 inhabitants sickened 
with yeUow fever and 160 died.* 

In 1927, 88 cases among Africans were reported with 25 deaths and the 
Medical Report stated: 

The health of the general Affiican. commumty compared favourably on the whole 
with the record of previous years, the contmuance of the yellow fever outbreak 
from the previous year being the chief cause for anxiety. It should, however, be 
noted that the mcidence of the disease as compared with the total population of the 
country was not serious.* 

Recorded cases were few in subsequent years but recent Medical Reports 
emphasize that many cases may not be noticed by the authorities. 

1935. On the whole 1935, &om the viewpoint of the mcidence of yellow fever, 
is to be considered satisfaotory. 

^ See p. 480. 

® See also Hepori on I'dloio Fever xn Accra 1927 f p. 4: '. . . over a thousand cases and over a 
hundred deaths aie believed by the Rockefeller Yellow Fever ComnuBsion to hare occurred prior 
to the discovery of the outbreak.’ 

* Medical Report 1926-7, pp 20-1. * A Review of the Events of 1920~6, p. 194. 

Ifedical Report 193S, p 89. * Ibid. 1927-8, p. 12. 
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The term ‘moidenoe ’ in this connexion is intended to mean the 'kno\m ’ incidence, 
or merely those oases which come to light. The whole of the Gold Coast is an 
area. 

Mosquito control is confined to the ports, the larger centres and some of the larger 
villages and towns on certain of the important trade routes. 

The iest of the country is more or less a ‘closed book ’ ; an outbreak may, or may 
not, come to knowledge. 

The complete picture is rather hke that withm the crater of a volcano. The whole 
contents may be actively molten, but it is only where the gas bells burst on the 
surface (i.e. the isolated outbreaks which come to knowledge) that any 
of the real state of affairs can be appreciated. Only m three centres in the Nort he rn 
Territories can efOcient mosquito control be said to exist.^ 

1936. As m previous years, stress must agam be laid on the fact that the cases 
which came to light must represent but a small percentage of those which actually 
occur up and down the country. The whole of the Gold Coast is an ftnilfttnip. area, 
and we have httle knowledge of the general mcidence of the disease.* 

1937. During the year the worst outbreak of yellow fever occurred since 1927. 
There were 76 reported cases and 69 deaths. The brunt of the outbreak fell on the 
African community in the Eastern Province. Four fatal Syrian and two fatal 
European cases occurred. The prolonged dry season and consequent storage of 
water m the villages made the epidemic difficult to control. 

Owmg to this outbreak the full extent of which it is difficult to estimate and to 
climatic, economic and other causes, the general improvement recorded m 1936 
suffered a setback. An increase took place m the general and infantile mortality 
rates.* 

With regard to yellow fever many more fatal cases must have occurred thou came 
to official notice. Tlie rise m the death rate of Afiican officials from *38 per cent of 
the average number resident in 1936 to *7 in 1937 was largely due to yellow fever and 
IS a clear mdioation of what must have heen happening amongst the general popular 
tion especially m the affected areas.* 

The areas principally mvolved he to the north and north-east of Accra in the Shai 
and Krobo districts. In January, 1937, an outbreak occurred in Accra, and subse- 
quent mv^tigations revealed the fact that extensive outbreaks had occurred in the 
hinterland to the north and north-east m isolated villages impossible of control with 
a strictly limited staff. . . . 

In adffition to the area principally involved sporadic cases occurred in the Central 
Province, the Western Frovmce and in the Northern Territories. Ashanti, to the 
best of our knowledge, completely escaped. 

As stressed m previous years, the cases coming to light can only have been a small 
percentage of those which actually occurred. 

Investigations followmg the appearance of the disease in one, or other, of the larger 
centres have, as m the past, revved extensive imphcation of rural areas the satis- 
factory control of which is not possible. Information concerning such outbreaks is 
rarely, if ever, supplied by the Chiefs responsible. Mosqmto control requurea to 
be extended ; but with the staff available it is considered that the limit of control is 
being reached. 

Mosquito control is confined to the porta, the larger centres, the more important 
towns and large villages on the major trade routes. Vast rural areas, however, are 
completely closed books, and an. extensive outbreak may occur in such without any 
mdication of any trouble, unless, of course, a case is imported mto one of the larger 
centres and recognised, thus setting mvestigations in train. 

The total elimination of yellow fever from the Gold Coast cannot be envisaged 
save after years of steady development of the country and through the education 

* Ibid. 193S, p. 14. * Ibid. 2936, p. 17. “ Ibid. 1937, p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 4. Six out of an average of 3,760 resident African ufBcials died of yellovi fever in 
1937 ; bee ibid., p. 11. 
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and the co-operation of the people. The long period which must elapse before these 
desiderata are attained is fraxight with a steeulily increasing anxiety. Coniznumca- 
tions improve yearly; and it is a matter of economic difficulty for the machmery 
of prevention to keep pace with rapid development.^ 

1938. As in former reports, it must be stressed that the number of cases which 
come to hght must be a small percentage only of liie total number which occur 
annually. So much of the country is uncontrolled, or only superficially controlled 
from a samtaiy standpoint, that this is inevitable. 

There is some indication that a generation of Africans is arising m these well- 
controlled centres which must be considered as bemg hardly less susceptible to y^ow 
fever than the average European.^ 

The Medical Department no doubt is right in suspecting that the 
reported cases represent only a small fraction of the cases which actually 
occur. But in order rightly to appraise the position, three facts, I think, 
should be borne in mind. 

(1) The number of reported cases has been all the time so small that 
even if only 1 per cent, of all oases had been reported, yellow fever would 
not have been an important cause of death among Africans. 

(2) The epidemic of yeUow fever in Asamangkese was a terrible shock 
to the Medical Officers because no such epidemic had ever been recorded 
in a purely African community and because this outbreak remained 
unnoticed for several months. They may therefore have drawn too far- 
reaching conclusions from this single event. The investigation by the 
members of the Bockefeller Commission was no doubt ‘very careful and 
comprehensive’, but their estimate that over 1,000 cases and over 100 
deaths occurred prior to the discovery of the outbreak was based ‘upon 
a mortality of sixteen per centum in the fifty cases studied and from 
reliable information including a statement that eight out of a total of 
fourteen persons living in one compound had died of the disease’.^ 
Dr. Selwyn-Clarke reports that * 1,500 of the 6,000 inhabitants sickened 
with yellow fever and 160 died’. But he also stated that only 28 cases 
were seen towards the end of July, that only a further 20 cases occurred 
in August, and that 2 cases were reported in September. This would imply 
that all but 22 of 1,600 cases occurred before the epidemic was discovered 
and that 90 per cent, of the diseased had recovered before any Medical 
Officer was on the spot. This may, of course, have been the case, hut we 
cannot be at all sure that it was so.^ 

(3) The Medical Department, in 1927, made the following comment on 
the increase in the number of cases reported in 1926: 

It will be observed that the disease which hitherto in this country had appeared 
to have a greater incidence on so-called non-unmunes or individuals of the white 
race affected A&icaus in a much greater degree durmg the year. 

The explanation is hard to find but it is suggested that, either as the result of 

1 Medical Bepoit 1937, pp. 16-17. * Ibid. 1938, p. 19. 

’ The total number of oompounda in Asamangkese was about 800. 

* According to Governor Guggisbeig, the Medical Officer of Health who examined the various 
cemeteries could dibcover only eighty-aeven deaths, some of which were probably due to other 
causes than yellow fever If we assume that mortality was not lower before the Medical Officers 
arrived than thereafter (uhen it was 16 per cent.), the total number of oases may not have 
exceeded SOU. 
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Table 24. Cases and Deaths of Yellow Fever, Gold Coast, 1910-44} 




Gaeea 



Deaths 


Year 

Euro- 

pean 

Syrian 

African 

Euro- 

pean 

Syrian 

African 

1910 

12 



3 

11 



3 

1911 

6 

— 

3 

6 

— 

— 

1912 

3 

— 

7 

3 

— 

— 

1913 

10 

— 

10 

5 

— 

2 

1914 

9 

— 

10 

4 

— 

5 

1915 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1916 

5 

— 

1 

4 

— 

1 

1917 

3 

— 

2 

3 

— 

2 

1918 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1919 

6 

— 

5 

5 

— 

2 

1920 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1921 

3 

— 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1922 

4 

— 

6 

4 

— 

4 

1923 

15 

— 

4 

14 

— 

2 

1924 

7 

1 

— 

5 

1 

— 

1925 

3 

1 

3 

— 

1 

3 

1926 

8 

— 

57 

6 

— 

13 

1927 

14 

5 

88 

10 

6 

25 

1927-8 

14 

3 

67 

10 

3 

19 

1928-9 

28 

— 

— 

2“ 

— 

— 

1929-30 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1930-1 

1 

. — 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1931-2 

8 

2 

10 

6 

2 

4 

1932-3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1933 

3 

— 

4 

3 

— 

1 

1934 

— 


2 

— 

— 

2 

1935 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

4 

1936 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

1937 

2 

4 

69 

2 

4 

63 

1938 

5 ' 

1 

9 

5 

1 

9 

1939 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1940 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1941 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

1942 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1943 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1944 

— 

— 

1 

— 


1 


1 See Report on Tdloto Fever in Aeaa 1927, p. 3; Gold Coast, Medical Report 1927-8, p. 23; 
192S-9, p. 21, 1929-30, p. 25; 1930-1, p. 22; 1931-2, p. 18; 1932-3, p. 17; 1933-4, p. 21; 1934, 
p. 14; 1935, p. IS; 1936, p. i7; 1937, p 17; 1938, p. 18; 1939, p. 2; 1940, p. 3; 794J, p. 3; 1942, 
p. 1 ; 1943, p. 2; 1944, p. 4. * Including appaiently 1 Japanese. 

comparative immunity from epidemics for a considerable period a relatively non* 
irnTniiTiR race of Africans has oome into being, or that epidemics, which in the past 
went unrecognised either through faulty death registration or &om the remoteness 
of towns and villages from medical aid, now are discovered owmg to improved 
death registration, to the very considerable improvement m lines of communication 
H-nri means of tixmsport which allow of rapid transit to areas hitherto untraversed, 
and to the mcreased medical and sanitary personnel stationed in various parts of 
the Colony.^ 

Rut not a single epidemic of any magnitude has been reported since 

1926. 


E k 


^ Medical Report 1926-7, pp. 19-20. 
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Sleeping-sickness. This disease was detected as far back as 1895 in that 
portion of Togoland which, later came under British mandate.^ The 
German Government Medical Officer, Dr. Hintze, reported in 1904: 

From the middle of the 1890’s, in the Boem and Tapi regions at the Western 
frontier of the Protectorate sporadic cases of sleeping-sickness appeared, 'which 
increased m numbers m the course of the last few years. 

The disease was apparently coniined to two foci separated from eadi other by 
a several da^'s’ journey and cousistmg of a few villages. After a slow mcrease (from 
1896) tlie epidemic reached its peak m the years 1902-3 and thereafter declined 
rapidly. As far as could be ascertamed the number of fatal coses did not amount 
to more than about 110 or 120 ; thus here the disease has evidently not reached the 
extent which has been reported from tibe east of the contment, particularly from 
Uganda. 

Of the 10 cases still survivmg in September 1903, one-half succumbed to their 
sufferings before the end of the year ; 5 were isolated m January 1904 on a moimtain 
fit for tliis purpose. In all of them Trypanosoma Ugand. was ascertained. On 1 Apnl 
only one patient was still alive.^ 

The last patient died shortly thereafter and only few new cases were 
reported m the following years. But in the second half of 1908 it was 
ascertained that the disease had spread considerably in riie Misalibhe 
District. Other cases were discovered in the Kete-Kratchi District, and 
by the end of March 1909 the total number of cases ascertamed in both 
districts was 164. In 1909-10, 98 more cases were ascertamed. The total 
number of patients brought into the sleeping-sickness camp prior to 1 April 
1913 was 568. On 31 March 1913 the patients in the camp numbered 86. 
In addition 341 persona who formerly suffered from sleeping-sickness were 
under observation.® 

On the Gold Coast (excluding Togoland) ‘there is no record of the occur- 
rence of the disease prior to 1903’,* and the cases recorded in 1903-6 
numbered only 1, 6, 7, and 3. But the Acting Principal Medical Officer, 
in his report for 1906, said: ‘The cases of Sleeping Sickness coming under 
notice are an infinitesimal proportion to the actual cases which must 
occur.’® In 1907, 34 cases were ‘seen’, mostly in Kumasi,® but they were 
‘not all confirmed microscopically*,'^ and in 1908, 16. In 1909 the number 
rose to 45,® and the Governor of Ashanti reported to the Secretary of State 
that ‘the prevalence of sleeping sickness, a disease which is probably 
endemic, was the cause of much anxiety and expense’.® 

Early in tho year two cases of sleepwg sickness {Trypanosomiasis Oambiensis) 
were leported by the Medical Officer, Kintampo. On mvestigation, it was proved 
that the disease was all too prevalent m the neighbourhood of Kintampo and had 
been the cause of several deatlis some two years previously; besides these, cases 
cropped up m various places, notably at Sunyom, the headquarters of the Western 

^ As regards the question whether ur not sleeping-sickness vi as pievolent on the Gold Coast m 
earher times see, for examjde, Gold Coast, Medical RepoH 1912, p. 8; 192S-4, p 23; 1925-6, 
pp. 61-2 ; 1933-4, pp 100, 102 ; Report of the Accra Laboratory 1915, pp. 41-3. 

® Medizimd-Beriehte vber die deutscken Schvtzgehiete 190314, pp. 171-2. 

^ See Kuczyndn, The Cameroona and Togoland, pp. 392-3. 

* Gold Coast, Medical Report 1908, p 18 ' Ibid. 1906, p. 9. 

* See ibid. 1907, p. 13. See also Colonial Reports, Ashanti 1907, pp. 4, 15. 

’’ Medtaxl Report 1908, p. IS. ^ See ihid 1909, p 16. 

‘ Colonial Reports, A^nti 1909, p. 3. 
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Province, where the European Medical OflSecr became infected after a three months' 
residence and had to be invalided to England. 

The fact that the attention of the Government was draivn to the prevalence of 
sleeping-sickness in Ashanti proved by far the most important event of the year 
as regards pubho health. An expert. Dr. Kinghorn, has been at work mvestigating 
the disease, with the result that trj'panosomes have been discovered m about one 
per cent, of natives examined.^ Serious as this may seem, it would appear from 
native evidence that the disease is by no means of recent importation and that it 
has not yet been experienced m on epidemic form. The Gloasina palpalie being 
prei'alent throughout Ashanti, it is to be hoped that some degree of immunity will 
be found to have been acquired by the people of the country. Clearmg operations on 
a large scale were put mto force and a fly-proof hospital erected.- 

Though. in 1910 most cases were again seen in Ashanti,^ the menace to 
the Gold Coast as a whole was recognized. 

Durmg 1010, about 60 cases of Sleeping Sickness were treated m the diflerent 
Hospitals, and 11 deaths recorded. Towards the end of the year 107 cases were re- 
ported under observation or treatment by the Medical Officers in various districts .... 

Glossma Palpalis is universal and wide^reod in almost every part of the Colony, 
from Anum on the eastern border to Berekum and Sunyani on the west, extending 
mto the Gonja district, and even probably as fax north as Gambaga. Dr. Einghom 
reports it pretty imiversal throughout the northern and western provinces of Ashanti 
and the Banda District. He states that the extent of the disease m the Western 
provmce bears a strict relation to the comparative frequency of Glossina Palpalis. 
In Wenki 6 per cent, of the inhabitants were found to be infected. 

On the Togolond border Dr. Clandge states that the whole district is adapted 
to the tsetse fly and that Glossma Palpalis is present everywhere. 

Dr. Beringer points out the widespread prevalence of this fly tliroughout the 
Gonja Distnct .... Wliole ^ullages in tliis District ore reported to have been deserted 
by the Natives on account of Sleeping Sickness prevalent there. 

Dr. Rice has called attention to the prevalence of the fly all along the Coomassie 
Kintampo road, and it has long been known to be exceedingly plentiful in the Kin- 
tampo District. It would appear therefore that Glossma Palpalis is far more widely 
spread throughout the Colony and Protectorates than any other vanety of tsetse. 
It is found almost universally throughout the 'uhole of the forest and semi -forest 
country. 

Takmg mto consideration the widespread distribution of Glossma Palpalis it seems 
extraordinary that Trypanosomiasis has not made greater headway or taken on an 
epidemic form. Whether human Tr^qianosomiasis is endemic and the Natives to 
some extent become immune, or whether we are dealmg m this Colony with a strain 
of infection of low virulence, axe hypotheses to neither of which I care to commit 
myself. 

The seriousness and the possibilities of Sleepmg Sickness, as far as the Gold Coast 
IS concerned, axe now well recognized, and every effort is being made to cope with 
a situation tliat at first sight strikes one as being well-nigh superhuman.^ 

In his report for 1911 the Senior Sanitary Officer stated under * Recom- 
mendations for future work’: 

It IS to be hoped that before long this menace to the future prosperity of the Colony 
will be dealt with m the same systematic and scientific precision with which it is 
already being fought m Togoland. 

^ Dr Kinghoni examined 9,171 natives amongst whom he found 02 cases, see Jlediccd Report 
1911, p 49 

° CoJonuil Reports, Ashanti 1909, pp. 14-15. 

^ See Medical Repoit 1910, p. 34, Ocdonial Reports, Ashanti 1910, p 13. 

* Actmg Senior Sanitary OtScer, Medical Report 1910, pp. 46-7 
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It IS high timp that we established a Special Sleeping Sickness Service, passed 
laws as to compulsory segregation and notification, and established a segregation 
oamp.^ 

The reports of the following years show that these suggestions were not 
accepted. 

1012. I am still of the opinion, which I have expressed several times before, that 
it IS the duty of the Government to estehhsh a Segregation Camp in a £Ly-free belt 
in Ashenti, and there me^e arrangements for the isolation and treatment of persons 
infected with this disease. To leave them in their native villages, a source of i^ection 
to others, to face a lingering and certam death, is both mhumon and impolitic. 

I have no information as to the recent progress of this disease, but the reports of 
Doctors Kinghom and Wade, quoted last year,‘ pointed to one per cent, of the 
population of Ashanti being infected.^ 

1913. Sixty-one cases were under treatment and of these fifteen died. There were, 
however, in addition to these oases, 120 known cases scattered through the Western 
and Northern Province of Ashanti.* 

I have had an opportunity of seemg Dr. Wade’s Report on his tour in the Western 
Province of Ashanti. As a result of his investigations he draws attention to the fact 
that the disease follows trade routes, and that the more remote the village &om the 
main road, the freer from infection. This is of importance &om a preventive point 
of view, and should receive attention.^ The percentage of oases foimd infected out 
of the large number examined (110 m 39,742) would not appear to be by any means 
large, but is sufficient to serve as a warning of its presence, in order that effective 
measures might be taken to prevent its ^read.' 

1914. There is very little to add to what was said in last year’s report on this 
subject. The lack of funds and the withdrawal of troops has resulted in leas clearing 
being done m bush stations than formerly. 

The segregation of officials, the imtiation of extra-urban rest houses in country 
districts and the general improvement in housing conditions have all tended to 
muumise the risk of Europeans becoming mfeoted. 

In the case of natives, however, it cannot be said that much has been done to 
meet the added risks of dissemination due to the increased facihties with which 
traders and others con now travel abont the country.'^ 

In the years following the First World War the situation was not con- 
sidered to be serious. 

1918. Trypanosomiasis does not call for any special mention. There is no evidence 
that it is on the increase and no special measures beyond the clearing of bush and 
undergrowth around towns and at fords end watering places, have been taken.^ 

1924-5. There are no defimte figures relative to the mcidence of trypanoBomiasis 
m the Gold Coast. Dr. Young, Director of the Medical Research Institute, m his 
report on tsetse fiy and trypanosomiasis m Ashanti states that ‘sleeping sickness is 
by no means a rare disease m Ashanti, but it is undoubtedly chronic and probably 
many spontaneous recoveries take place.’ 

The Medical Officer at Wa m the Northern Territories m a report on the incidence 
of sleepmg sickness in tlie Lorha District concludes that sleepmg sickness though not 
uncommon is not on the increase.^ 

1926-7. Unhke m East Aihca this disease is not commonly met with in man on 
the Gold Coast.*® 

* Medical Report 1910, p. 66. ® See ibid. 2911, p. 49. 

® Senior Sanitary Officer, ibid. 1912, p. 64 * Ibid. 1913, p. 9. 

® See also Report of the Accra Laboratory 1915, p 41 

* Senior Sanitary Officer, Medical Report 1913, p 22. ’ Ibid. 1914, pp. 33-4. 

® Ibid 1918, p 25. See also ibid. 1919, p 13, 1920, p. 13; 1921, p. 12. 

® Ibid 1924-5, p 16 See also ibid. 1923-6, p 61. *® Ibid. 1926-7, p. 21 
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1927- 8. A small number of cases of this disease was reported pruicipally from 
Ashanti. The Medical Officer, Kintampo, reported that several small foci existed 
in the Western Province of Ashanti, wherein five per centum of the population 
were infected. 

Takmg the Colony as a whole it is impossible to give even an approximate figure 
for th6 percentage of population infected with this disease.^ 

1928- 9. The disease on the Gold Coast is fortunately not the scourge it is in other 
parts of equatorial Africa and does not call for very special methods to deal with it.^ 

Unlike in some sister colonies e.g., Nigeria, human sleepmg sickness is not a 
problem of any magnitude m the Gold Coast. 

Only twenty-six deaths among the 5,182 recorded were certified as havhig been 
due to this malady during 1928 — a ratio of 0'5 per centum.^ 

From 1928-9 to 1937 the number of cases treated showed a steady 
increase.^ 



1927-S\ 

1928-9 

1929-30 

1930-1 1 

1 1931-2 



1931 

1935 

Cases 

Deaths 

59 

4 

94 

18 

121 

23 

224 

16 1 

250 ; 685 

28 1 45 

1,179 

77 

1,973 

112 

3,886 

106 



1936 

1937 1 

1938 

1939 1 

1940 1 

1 1941 

1943 

! 1943 

1 

1944 

Cases 

4,820 

6,162 

5,086 

5,096 

5,676 

mma 

3,948 

3,610 

4,092 

Deaths 

132 

166 

161 

166 

142 

KM 

127 

126 

112 


But for some years more sleeping-sickness, while attracting increased 
attention, did not oanse much oonoem. 

1929-30. Human trypanosomiasis has attracted more attention than m previous 
years, and a greater number of cases are recorded, but it would be entirely premature 
to conclude that it is on the mciease. In all probabihty the correct explanation is 
that greater facihties have occurred for observmg the disease which for generations 
has been endemic in certain areas on the Gold Coast.^ 

It IB not possible from these figures to say if there is a true mcrease in the mcidence 
of the disease. A shght mcrease certainly appears in the figures for the past three 
years. This may be a true increase ; on the other hand it may be that more sufierera 
are coming forward for treatment or that more cases are being diagnosed. 

In previous reports it was pomted out that the disease on the Gold Coast wab of 
a very chrome type from which a very large number of people recover by natural 
resistance and was fortunately not the urgent problem it was elsewhere. It was also 
pomted out that it not infrequently liappens that the disease is accidentally dis- 
covered in a patient who is being exammed for some other ailment," which would 
indicate that a closer search would probably reveal many more cases, and that it 
IS more prevalent than the above figures would show.^ Li any case the position does 
not at present seem one to cause alarm." 

This disease does not occupy a vesy promment position m the Gold Coast, but we 
cannot afford to lose sight of its importance. The highest figures were returned from 
Kumasi which shew 58 cases with 17 deaths. Tamale reports eleven ca&es with 
two deaths. 

The Medical Officer of Health, Kumoai, sti'pases the point tliat all these cases 
occurred m immigrants from the north and that no mdigenous cases arose m Kumasi 
durmg 1929-30. 


^ Ibid. 1927 - 8 , p. 24. " Ibid. 1928 - 9 , p. 11. ® Ibid., p. 22. 

* See ibid. 1929 - 30 , p. 12 ; 1938 , p ti , 1939 , p 3 ; 1940 , p 3 ; 1941 , p. 3 ; 1942 , p. 3 ; 1943 , p. 4 ; 
1944 , p 4. * Ibid. 1929 - 30 . p v. 

“ See ibid. 1928 - 9 , p. 11. " See also ibid , p. U7. " Ibid. 1929 - 30 , p 12. 


" See dldo ibid , p. U7. 
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in no paxt of tibo Gold Coabt does tiypanosonuasis constitute a menace, but it 
IS considered that a survey of both the north and south banks of the nver Volta m the 
Kete Kraclu, Mompon and Eastern Gonja districts would be useful and mterestmg 
and would probably reveal an infection rate of from 2 to 3 per centum of the 
population. 

Prevention resolves itself mto keepmg a sufficient clearmg of the bush 'round 
villages, towns and fords on mam traffic routes.^ 

1030-1. Judging &om the mcidence and death-rates durmg the past few years, 
trypanosomiasis w'ould not appear to give cause for any anxiety in the Gold Coast.’^ 

Up to the present it has not been proved that trypanosomiasis can be considered 
a great menace in any port of the Gold Coast. 

However, every year brings to light more cases and the disease certainly cannot 
be ignored and should be the subject of contmued research. 

In the h^t of our present knowledge, therefoie, it is extremely difficult to indicate 
the distribution and case mcidence. 

The lu^est mcidence of the disease appears to be in the fishing villages along the 
middle two-thuds of the course of the Volta River, m tlie Kete Krachi, Mompong, 
Eastern Oonja and Kmtampo districts.^ 

1931- 2. It IS a remarkable fact tliat the areas m the Northern Temtones and 
Aslianti to the north and south of the Black Volta are very thinly populated, hlany 
officers consider tliat this is due to the continued drain of ill-health* and death caused 
by the disease. In a recent article m the West African Medical Journal (January, 
1932) Saimders and Morris concluded that the original d^opulation of these areas 
was brought about by Ashanti raids although the disease may have contributed 
in mamtaming the resulting scarcity of people.^ 

Less than 0*7 per centum of aJl registered deaths m the Colony and its Depen- 
dencies during 1931-32 were recorded as being due to tiypanosome infection, the 
majority being males. 

There is no evidence that the incidence of the disease or the severity of the type 
justify tlie diversion of funds utilised at the moment for the control of malaria, 
yellow fever, diseases of the alimentary tract, and so on. 

Clearing of bush from the neighbourhood of much used fords, for 60 yards around 
towns and villagea and in and aroimd residential areas constitutes tlie major methods 
of prevention.® 

The year 1933 apparently marked the turning-point in the attitude of 
the medical officers towards sleeping-sickness. Although there was still 
a marked reluctance to take the spread of the disease very seriously, 
nevertheless it aroused anxiety. 

1932- 3. Fortunately thci'e were no epidemics, although a rapid mcrease which 
has taken place m the number of cases of Sleeping Sickness seen m the Northern 
Territories and Ashanti, is causing anxiety.^ 

During the post year there has been a rapid mcrease m the number of trypano- 
somiasis cases reported and treated, the mcidence per 10,000 of all cases treated 
havmg ri;»en fi-om 6 50 m 1929-30 to 33 11. Last year the figure was 12-61. 

It might be considered that tins is not an alarmmg rate, but it may be a definite 
warning that the disease has spread On the other hand, tlie increase may be due 
to better diagnosis with consequential better treatment leading m its turn to 
increased attendances. 

It would appear to be concentrated chiefiy m a few areas, the most important 

^ Medical Report 2929-30, p. 26 ® Ibid. 1930-1, p. 11. ® Ibid , p 24. 

* See also ibid 1928-9, p. 67- ‘Epidemics of sleeping sicknebs may brmg the danger into 
promment notice, but the insidious efiect of the milder form of the disease may be no less serious 
amongst the comparatively small population of the Gold Coast . . .’ 

® Ibid. 1931-2, pp. 6-7. • Ibid , p. 19. 


’ Ibid. 1932-3, p. m. 
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being the NaJqiandiiri-Bende area of Northern Togoland^ close to the French frontier 
and east of Gambaga in the Northern Temtories. Another area in which cases 
appear to be increasing is the Sunyani district in Ashanti.^ 

During 1932-33 a total of 48 deaths from trypanosomiasis were registered or 
0 84 per centum of the total number of deaths registered. From the above figures 
noithdr the mcidence nor the severity of the type of the disease would appear to 
render it a problem of urgent importance. But registration is not universal, and more 
cases are bemg seen annually by medical officers. 

Ccrtam districts m Ashanti and the Northern Territories to the north and the 
south of the Black Volta show a comparatively high rate of mcidence, say, 3 per 
centum. And m certain limited areas a case incidence as high as 10 per centum has 
been recorded. 

With the evidence at our disposal trypanosomiasis is a problem which at present 
does not demand a very large diversion of sorely needed and often inadequate funds, 
from more pressing items affecting the public health elsewhere. It is, however, one 
which cannot be disregarded. The Medical branch section of this report strikes a 
wammg note.® 

1933-4. Trypanosomiasis was described m the Report for 1932-33 as 'causing 
anxiety’. This anxiety was m no way dispelled as the result of tliorough surveys 
earned out during the year. Tlie surveys revealed a high infection rate m certain 
areas m the Protectorate of the Northern Temtories and the British Sphere of 
Northern Togoland. In the past ten yrars the incidence per thousand of all cases 
treated has increased by over seventeen times. It must be remembered, however, 
that part at least of this increase is due to the special attention durected towards 
the disease.* 

Durmg the year 117 deaths firom trypanosomiasis were registered; of these 109 or 
93*2 per centum were m males Of the above total number of deaths 69, or some 
a9 per centum, were registered m Kumasi. 

Death registration, however, is not general throughout the Gold Coast and the 
above figures cannot be considered as representmg the real mcidence of the disease.® 

Realizing the dangers of infection and the nsk to which the people were exposed 
unless segregation measures of infected cases were undertaken, the cluef and people 
of Nakpanduri, a \’illage 23 miles east of Gambaga, constructed on tbeir own 
mitiative a special bleeping sickness camp and hospital on a site near the summit of 
a scarp, some 400 metres above sea-level. . . .• 

In a special report on ‘Trypanosomiasis in the Gold Coast’, the Acting 
Director Medical and Sanitary Service, Dr. Selwyn-Clarke, said: 

It must be remembered that a considerable amount of attention has been paid to 
the problem of human trypanosomiasis in the Gold Coast m the post few years and 
that ofiiceTs have been specially detailed to make surveys of the incidence of the 
disease. The very marked mcrease m the number of cases reported cannot therefore 
be attributed entirely to the occurrence of localised epidemics.^ 

It IS particularly desirable to emphasise that there is no desire to minimise the 
danger to the Colony of tiy^panosomiasis. 

At the same time it is necessary, especially m times of redaction m staff and funds, 
to obviate the temptation to divert large sums of money and much time and energy 
to a disease which is of far less vital economic importance to the inhabitants and far 
less easy or certam to prevent and oure than, say, malaria. 

It IS mterestuig to compare the number of cases dealt with withm the mam zones 

^ For details concerning the spread of sleepmg-siokness in Togoland see Kuczynski, pp. 639-47. 

“ J/edteoZ Sejpoit 1932-3, p. 6. * Ibid , p. 18. * Ibid. 1933-4, p 9. 

" Ibid., p 22 It IS noteworthy that the number of deaths of patients treated m the whole 
country was only 77 although not fewer than 117 deaths were registered in the registration towns 
alone 

* Repoit on Togoland 1933, pp. 51-2. 


^ Medical Report 1933-4, p. 101. 
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in the Colony and its dependencies. Infeotion is rare in the coastal zone and the 
incidence of cases of sleeping sickness in 1933-34 was in the ratio of 7*1 per ten 
thousand patients treated. 

In the forest belt the ratio showed an increase to 84-6 per ten thousand patients 
treated, whilst the incidence ui the savannah belt was in the ratio of 87'3 per ten 
thousand. It would be as well to recall the fact that there is some evidence to suggest 
that m both coastal and forest cases a certam proportion of the sufierers are muni- 
grants from endemic or epidemic areas m the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
or from neighbouring Erench territory. 

There is httle doubt that the Northern Temtones and neighbouring regions are 
responsible for the bulk of the oases met with; for even in the Sunyani-Kintampo 
district of Ashanti where infection not uncommonly occurs, many of the patients 
seen are from the Protectorate or beyond and may have been infected there.^ 

Summary, (a) Writing m 1928, Dr. Saunders and Mr. Moms stated: ‘We are not 
of the opimon that trypanosomiasis m the Gold Coast constitutes a serious or 
immediate danger to the stabihty or economic condition of the people. . . . 

‘We are however, of the opinion that trypanosomiasis constitutes a continual 
dram of death and ill-health ; and also that there is a potential danger of extension, 
if the development of the coimtry were to progress m such a way as to expose large 
numbers of people to the fly.’ 

This statement still holds good and care should be taken to maintain a proper 
balance when considermg the apparent forty-five-fold rise m the case moidence of 
trypanosomiasis m the past 10 years. At the some time the presence of considerable 
numbers of persona in the Colony carrying the trypanosome m their blood-stream 
must give rise to no little concern and calls for a detemuned efiort to limit infeotion 
as far as possible. 

(&) It IS not possible to indicate to what extent the apparent increase has resulted 
from (i) focussing attention m recent years on the disease, (u) detailing officers whose 
prmcipal duty has been to search for cases and, lastly, (iii) the unabated immigration 
from French territoiy — part of which is known to be heavily infected— of labourers 
many of whom have contributed to the numerous cases of death from the disease 
recorded during the year. The majority of cases seen are adult males of whom 
a large proportion ore immigrants. 

(c) InvestigationB suggest that the northern portion of Togoland under British 
mandate (Momprusi under mandate) is a hyper-endemic area with on infection 
rate m the neighbourhood of 11 per cent. 

(d) The Sunyani District of the Western Provmce of the Colony of Adianti is 
another region where the infection is known to have existed for many years. Cases 
have also been reported where infection was believed to have occurred on the out- 
skirts of Kumasi in the centre of forest belt of Ashanti. 

(e) Coses occurring m the coastal belt of the Colony proper are believed to be 
to a very large extent imported. . . . 

Secommendations. (a) A careful watch should be kept on the moidence of the 
disease, and mvestigations directed towards the discovery and, if possible, eradica- 
tion of hyper-endemio foci should contmue to be pursued. . . . 

(d) Whilst the advisability of defimte, planned anti-trypanosomiasis operations 
IS undoubtedly a matter that allows of no argument, care must be exercised to ensure 
that large sums of money and numbers of personnel are not diverted &om bemg used 
to deal with other vital medical and he^th problems of equal or much greater 
importance.^ 

1934. Trypanosomiasis continues to cause anxiety and there is some reason to 
think that it may be mcreasing although to what extent is very difficult to say. The 
figures for mcidence per 10,000 of ell cases treated by the Medical Department have 
steadily gone up during the past ten years, but whether there is a true increase of 
incidence is doubtful owmg to the fact that the confidence of the people m European 

1 Medical Report 1933-4, pp. 101-2 “ Ibid., pp. 106-7. 
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medicine is steadily increasing and medical officers are probably more alive 
disease and more accurate in diagnosis. V * 4 

An outbreaJs, with an estimated infection rate at present of about seven per cent'' 
of the population, is gomg on in the Southern Mamprussi and Kusasi areas of 
Northern Togoland (population about 15,000) . . . 

A small outbreaJc was reported towards the end of 1934 from the village of Kwale 
m the Tumu section of the Lawra area .... The whole available population of 126 
was exammed and 59 cases (47 per cent) were found infected. 

The danger of the spread of trj'panosomiasis in and &om the Northern Territories 
IS recogmsed but it is beheved that extension of our present methods will control 
spread." 

1935. At Lawra and in the Lawra-Tumu district the medical officer devoted much 
of his time to the work and gained the complete confidence of the people so that the 
number of cases treated rose finm 150 m 1934 to 1,161 m 1935. 

A certain amount of evidence was forthcoming during the year that sleeping 
sickness was makmg headway m districts other than those where it was known to 
be hyperendemic. When the wholesale clearance of forest for cocoa and food farms 
IS realised, it will be readily appreciated tlm.t conditions are becommg rapidly more 
favourable for the breeding of the fly vector. 

Approval has been given for the appointoient m 1936 of an experienced medical 
officer, of a medical entomologist with considerable local knowledge and of the 
necessaiy staff of nurses, dispensers and laboratory technicians. A complete survey 
will be made of the Protectorate followed later by a similar survey of Ashanti and 
the Colony proper. When the results of the survey have been collated, it sliould be 
possible to attack the problem in a more effective manner 

This disease contmues rightly to cause considerable anxiety. . . . 

Two pomts , . . may well be stressed. The first is to what extent are we opening 
out ffesh tracts of tsetse coimtry by forest clearing resulting in the growth of 
secondary bush and the formation of savannah? The second is a plea that the 
trypanosomiasis question ^ould not distract attention from diseases such as 
tuberculosis, which in the towns and mcreasmgly so in rural areas, has taken its toll 
for years and wiU continue to do so in the future, requiring the most strenuous efforts 
in the improvement of housmg conditions and the elevation of the general standard 
of environmental sanitation for its control. 

Trypanosomiasis is no new disease to the Gold Coast ; cases if carefully looked 
for could often be found m the Colony as well as in Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories. 

Tsetse has always abounded m many areas. It will be fotmd, it is thought, that 
the percentage of infected flies has risen m many localities, and that the main factor 
is the human element, i.e., the infected immigrant. Trypanosomiasis has now been 
added to the schedule of ‘infectious diseases.’* 

A Committee appointed by the Governor ‘to discuss the problem created 
by the apparent increase in the prevalence of the disease known as human 
trypanosomiasis’ reported: 

General Situation. The Committee does not consider that the present situation 
throughout the Colony need give rise to undue concern. The disease is undoubtedly 
a drain upon the people and can, in certom circumstances, become dangerous, but 
there is, on the whole, no cause for pome. 

Apparent Increase in Prevalence. Hospital figures show a relatively considerable 
increase in the number of cases of trypanosomiasis treated by the medical officers 
of the Colony during recent years. This mcrease, however, does not necessarily mean 
that there has been a serious increase in the incidence of the disease among Hie 
people of the Gold Coast. The figures available should be mterpieted with much 

^ Colonial Repoita, Gold Coast 1934-5, pp 14-15. See also Medical Report 1934, p 6 
* Ibid., p. 6. ® Ibid. 1935, p. 0 * Ibid., p 16. 
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caution. There have certamly been isolated outbrealrs in a few areas (such as 
Momprusi) but it would be a mistake to suppose that a corresponding increase 
throu^out the Colony is thereby indicated. 

Explanation of Apparent Increase. There are various factors which tend to explain 
the nse in the number of cases observed or reported. Smce 1024 the medical oi^eis 
have become more aware of and interested in the disease. Diagnosis is now more 
accurate and more efficient means of treatment are available. This has in turn 
engendered a feeling of conddence among the natives. The more oases a madiffl i 
officer cures, the more oases he is given an opportunity of treatmg. The Africans, 
impressed by the good results already obtamed, are coming forward m greater 
numbers to the various hospitals. The success of the treatment camp at Nakponduri, 
for instance, may be attributed in large measure to the enormous morease of con- 
fidence in European medicine. 

Estimate of Actual Bate of Increase. In spite of the foregomg remarks, it is 
probable that there has, m recent 3 rears, been a shght mcrease in the prevalence of 
the disease. The openmg up of commumcations, which has led to more speedy 
movements of the population and the mtroduction thereby of infected people mto 
other areas, is naturally a factor makmg strongly for such an increase. A wide 
survey repeated from time to tune would give data to answer this question. 

Incidence of Disease. The mcidence of trypanosomiasis in the most seriously 
infected focus, wluoh lies m the Northern Territories, varies between 4 and 10 per 
cent. 7 per cent may be taken as an average for the area. This is, of course, a figure 
which gives rise to anxiety. 

. . . The rate of infection is not so high in Ashanti as in the Northern Territories, 
and it has been established that the majon^ of cases treated m Ashanti hospitals are 
inumgrants finm the north. However, the Ashanti themselves are by no means 
immune to the disease and numbers of them have been infected. The percentage of 
infection m northern Ashanti is about *6.^ 

In BA Appendix to the Report of the Committee Dr. G. Saunders and 
Mr. K. S. Morris said: 

We are not of the opimon that tiypanosomiasis in the Gold Coast constitutes a 
serious or immediate danger to the stability or economic condition of the people. 
Even if we cany out the illegitimate procedure of addmg together the two Mi^ongo 
surveys we get a percentage infection of only about 11 per cent. The infected areas 
in the Komerun vary from 38 per cent to 78 per cent (Jamot, 1925), reaching 80 per 
cent in some riverside villages.^ 

1936. Sleeping sickness contmues to be a cause of anxiety. . . . 

The returns indicate on increase m Western Mamprussi, South-Eastern Gonja 
and in the vicinity of Dunkwa, especially m the villages along the road between 
Dunkwa and Bibiani where it is spread by Northern Territories boys looking for 
work in the mmes. This last fact is significant.’ 

It 18 regretted that owing to the difficulty of obtaining an Entomologist, the 
recommendation of the Committee on Human Trypanosomiasis which met m July, 
1935 ... to conduct a careful survey m the Northern Territories and Ashanti, could 
not at once be given effect to, but this difficulty has now been overcome and it is 
hoped to commence an extensive survey m 1937.’ 

’ Medical Report 1935, p. 79 

’ Ibid., p. 85, But S. Deutschman, Member of the Health Section of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, rightly said {Epidemiologioal Repot t, Oot.-!Dec. 1936, p. 201) 

‘ . . . generally speaking, the number of cases of the disease recorded is the laigebt where the 
efforts for their discovery are greatest and most widespread. 

‘It vrould be unfair not to take this mto account m a superficial comparison of the apparent 
situation m the eastern part of Equatorial Africa (Belgun Congo, Cameroons, French Equatorial 
Africa, etc ), where the campaign has been earned out extensively for a long time, and in West 
Africa, where unknown foci of the disease are only now bemg discovered.’ 

* Medical Report 1936, p. 6. * Ibid., p. 7. 
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Full data are not yet available and prolonged discussion, until sucli are forth* 
commg, must be fruitless and possibly xmsleadmg.^ 

Fly IS plentiful throughout the Gold Coast wherever conditions are suitable. More 
cases of trypanosomiasis are being seen yearly. This increase is considered to be botli 
actual and due to an mcreased faith on the part of the people m the efficacy of modem 
treatment. There is little sign, yet, of any increase in the virulence of the infecting 
strain. Imm igration and movement of population, it is considered, is increasing 
yearly. Towards the end of the year a survey was carried out at Kumasi at the 
disinfestmg station on the Great North Road, and the blood of all immigrants was 
exammed for trypanosomes. Some two per centum were found to be infected. 
This ratio, althou^ apparently small, represents a large number when the total 
number of immigrants passing south is considered. This figure cannot be guessed at. 
At the disinfesting station, where the survey was carried out, some 38,106 immi- 
grants were dealt with durmg the year, but this total only represents the stream 
approachmg Kumasi by one of many routes.^ 

The survey began work in the latter half of 1937. The Medical Reports 
fur 1937 and 1938 said: 

1937. It IS too soon to forecast results but the investigators ore optimistic about 
the possibility of effective control m the Lawra area.* 

1938. The situation is now more satisfactory; spread has been checked and 
we can look forward to obtaining effective control within a reasonable period of 
tune.* 

But the scanty information published about the activities of the sur- 
vey team^ suggests that its investigations of the prevalence of the disease 
are still in a preliminary stage, and until a thorough survey has been 
carried through it will be impossible to say anything definite con- 
cerning the inoidenGe of sleeping-sickness on the Gold Coast. Governor 
Bums, in a General Plan for Devd(ypment in the Gold Coast, dated 26 
July 1944, summarized the position and the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. 

The prevalence of trypanosomiasis, especially in the Northern Temtories, makes 
this disease a serious menace to the liealfii of the people. Areas available for farming 
are restricted and the pi-evalence of the tsetse fly endangers the cattle industry. 
Both these factors, agam, have their reactions on health by limitmg the diet of the 
people. 

It is mtended to elaborate existmg schemes and to bring areas already cleared, and 
mass treated, on to a mamtenance basis at the earhest possible moment to permit 
the extension of similar operations to otber areas. This will permit the processes of 
survey, treatment and clearing to be extended more rapidly to other districts, until 
a full knowledge of the mcidence of the disease over the whole area of the Gold Coast 
has been obtained. Again, Qloaaina submorsitans appears to be extending its range 
widely, and entomological research mto this factor will be necessary. The details 
of a five-year anti-tiypanosomiasis campaign are now being worked out and I liupe 
shortly to address you on the subject.^ 

* Ibid , p 19. 

* Ibid., p. 2U. Tlie numbers of immigrants crossmg the ferries across the River Volta from 
the Noithem Territories into Ashanti m the years 1935-6 to 1939-40 were 101,071, 90,127, 101,891, 
108,071, and 61,163 respectively; see Seport on the Labour Department 193S-9, p. 42, 1939-40, 
p 6. In 1942-3, 1943-4, and 1944-5 they numbered 63,809, 124,129, and 98.453 respectively; see 
ibid. 1942-3, p 4, 1943-4, p 4, 1944-3, p. 4. 

* Medical Sepott 1937, p. 6. * Ibid. 1938, p. 6. 

= See ibid., pp. lOJr-7 , 1939, p. 3; 1940, p. 3, 1941, p. 3; 1942, p. 1 , 1943, p 2; 1944. p. 2. 

* General Plan, p. 6. 
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Leprosy. The Medical Eeport for 1922-3 was apparently the first to 
discuss this disease.^ It has smce attracted increasing attention, but very 
little is known as yet about its incidence. 

1922- 3. The lacidence of leprosy in the Gold Coast is an unknown quantity, and 
until a suitable staff is available notliing can be done to cope with the disease. 

No one doubts that there is a considerable number of lepers going about the 
countrj', carrj'mg out their usual daily avocations — ^the Medical Officer of Health 
of Accra in his aimual report for 1922 produces the photograph of a leper selhng 
vegetables. Leprosy is not a notifiable or a legally infectious disease, and this 
Department has not the legal power to ^iforce any measures to prevent its spread.^ 

1923- 4. The number of lepers in the Gold Coast is not known. ... A British 
Empire Leprosy Belief Association has been founded m London to assist in dealing 
with leprosy in the Empire. This should do a great deal to stimulate anti-leprosy 
work in the Colonies.* 

192-4-6. It is notoriously difficult to get correct figures for Leprosy but there is 
little doubt tliat the disease is widespread * 

1926- 6. 446 cases were seen and treated during the year as compared with 96 for 
the previous year. Tlus mci^ase does not indicate wider prevalence of the disease 
in the Colony, but results rather from the mcreased interest taken by Medical and 
Political Officers in the distribution of the disease. 

Inquiries in reply to a questionnaire issued by the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
Association, revealed: — 

(a) that no definite and reliable information is as yet available regarding the extent 
or distribution of the disease throughout the Colony and its dependencies ; 

{h) that it is leas widely distributed, and the number of cases is comparatively 
fewer than in the other British West African possessions; 

(fi) that there is no evidence of its increase m recent years.* 

1920-7. During the year imder review 668 cases were treated with one death. . . . 
The mcrease in numbers is due to the efforts being made to collect patients for treat- 
ment, furthermore there is no doubt that the hope of relief which has been raised by 
observing the excellent effects of injections in yaws and other diseases has induced 
patients to come for treatment. The actual incidence of the disease is not accurately 
known and is diffioult to estimate but so far proof has not been obtained that it is 
increasing.* 

1927- 8. During the year 830 cases were treated with one death, an mcrease of 162 
cases on the previous year’s record. This is due not to any increased incidence but to 
the fact that suSerers are commg forward m greater numbers voluntarily for 
treatment. 

Early in 1926, the Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association 
visited the Gold Coast Colony. As a result it was decided to form a Central Branch 
of the association at Accra with subsidiary branches for Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories at Kumasi and Tamale, and it was further decided that a whole tune 
specially trained Medical Secretary to the Local Branch should be appomted and 
paid by Government . . . .’ 

1928- 9. In the report for 1927-28, it was pomted out that a whole time specially 

^ I am here leaving out of consideration the somewhat vague remarks by the Colonial Surgeon 
Dr. Clarke in State of Colonial Poeseesione 1858, Part IE, p 23. 

* Aledicdl Report 1922-3, p. 47. The Actmg Deputy Director of Sanitary Services recommended 
ibid., p 49, 'one additional Medical Officer of Health to mvestigate the incidence of Leprosy’. 
But see ibid. 1923-4, p. IG : ' Provision for one additional Medical Officer of Health was made in 
the 1923-24 Estimates. No appomtment has, however, yet been made. In addition two vacancies 
in the Medical Officer of Health grade . . . still remain unfilled. Medical Officers were not keen on 
entering the Sanitary Branch of the Medical Department, and the Seoretaiy of State has not 
found smtable candidates m Bntam.’ 

» Ibid. 1923~i, p. U. * Ibid. 1924-5, p. 9. * Ibid. 1925-6, p. 8. 

® Ibid. 1926-7, pp. H-12. ’ Ibid. 1927-8, p. 17. 
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trained Medical Secretary to the local branch of the British Empire Lepro^' Relief 
Association was to be appointed for the purpose of making a leprosy survey of the 
Colony. Dr. M. B. Duncan Dixey was selected and arrived m the Colony early m 
the year and has spent his whole time travelling through various districts. Togoland, 
the Colony proper, Ashanti and the Northern territories have been visited and a 
valuable body of facts has already been collected. When these are digested a more 
accurate idea of the prevalence of the disease will have been obtained and plans 
can then be formulated for extending rehef to suSerers.^ 

In his report for the year 192S-9 Dr. Dixey states that in the Ho 
district the leprosy incidence appears to be about 7 per 1,000,^ and that 
*it appears that leprosy is very prevalent in the Northern Territories*.® 
‘Starvation may play a part in predisposing to the disease in the Northern 
Territories though not in the Colony, farther south.’* In his report for 
1929-30 Dr. Dixey said: 

The results of the surveys have been interesting, and demonstrate to date that 
there is definitely a higher leprosy incidmce in some areas, than in others .... 

An impression is also gained that there is a greater relative prevalence of leprosy 
than was formerly believed.^ 

The Medical Report for 1929-30 said: 

1929- 30. It is prevalent in the Northern Territories and, generally speaking, 
amongst poorer tribes who live in regions where water is scarce, the quality of the 
food poor, and samtation primitive. From this fact the conclusion is obvious that 
the problem of leprosy is largely secondary to the much wider problem of raising 
the whole standard of hving of the tribes residing m such areas.' 

The Medical Report for 1930-1 stated: 

1930- 1. During the year there was a great mcrease in most stations in the number 
of cases of leprosy attending for treatment. 

This IS an example of a disease apparently on the increase whdat in reality due 
to mcreased interest in the problem on the part of Medical Officers, mcreased con< 
fidence on the peut of the lepers themselves and also without doubt due to the great 
improvement to patients after treatment in the early stages of the disease. 

The mcidence of the disease vanes widely m the various districts of the Colony, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, but to give any actual figures of the total 
number of lepers would be quite impossible at this juncture.’ 

Dr. Dixey m his report for 1930-1 said: 

In April, a circular was sent by the Honourable the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Service to all Medical Officers and Medical Officers of Health asking for 
information m regard to leprosy and leprosy work m their respective districts. From 
the rephes received to this circular and &om the results of previous surveys m 
various parts of the Colony it is possible to give some idea of the prevalence of 
leprosy m the various parts of the Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories, and 
the means which are being undertaken to combat this problem. This general survey, 
while admittedly mcomplete, gives a clue as to where the leprosy incidence is 
highest, and where l^er settlements are most needed at the present time. Altogether 
over 4,300 lepers have been seen of whom 2,160 have received treatment. 

The largest number of cases have been noted m Ashanti and the Northern Tem- 
tones; fewer cases have been seen m the Eastern Province and in Togoland, and 
fewer still m the Central and Western Provinces.' 

^ Ibid. 192S-9, p. 13 ' See ibid., p. 128. ' Ibid., p. 129. * Ibid., p. 131. 

' Ibid. 1929-30, p. 19C. ' Ibid., p. 16. See also ibid , p. 29. 

’ Ibid. 1930-1, p. 27. ® Ibid., p. 160. 
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Leprosy is prevalent throughout the Gold Coast and British Togoland. 

Among the chief difficulties to contend with are : — 

(a) The apathy of the people in many parts of the country. 

{b) The slow and non-spectacular results of treatment. 

(c) The anaesthetic type of leprosy predominates, and may partly account for 
thus apathy. 

(d) The paucity of Medical Officers and the distances to treatment centres for 
many of the patients.^ 

Dr. Dixey had terminated his survey shortly before the taking of the 
1931 census (or count) which also asked for the number of lepers. The 
Census Officer, 1931, made the following comparison of the results of the 
two inquiries:® 



Census 

Returns 

Dr. Dixey' a 
Returns 

Colony, Western Province ... 

„ Central Province. ..... 

„ Eastern Province . .... 

Ashanti, Western Provmce 
„ Eastern Provmce 

Northern Territories, Northern Provmce . 

„ „ Southern Province . 

Togoland ........ 

235 

270 

461 

‘■”J)2.624 

647 

104 

80 

369 

1,056 

1,702 

859 

Total .... 

• 

• 

5,038 

4,170 


The discrepancies are not irreconcilable. Dr. Dixey made no claim that his figures 
represented ^e true mcidence of the disease, and the extreme difficulty in accurate 
diagnosis together with a certain reluctance on the part of the people to reveal the 
presence of this disease efieotivdy prevented accuracy at the Census. 

Accordmg to the above figures the ratio per mille of the population who are 
recognised as lepers is as follows: — 



Lepers 

Population 

Ratio per mille 

Gold Coast Colony 

956 

1,671,362 

0*6 

Ashanti .... 

1,011 

61S,01S 

1-7 

Northern Territories . 

2,624 

717,276 

3 6 

Togoland .... 

647 

293,671 

1-8 

Total. 

5,038 

3,160,386 

1-6 


The Census Officer was certainly right in suggesting that no conclusions 
concerning the prevalence of leprosy should be drawn from Dr. Dixey ’s 
returns. First of all, they did not cover the whole country. In Western 
Dagomba (Northern Territories), for example, where the incidence is high, 
he listed only 520 cases. The explanation is to be found in the following 
passage from his report : 

At Tamale [Western Dagomba] through the energy of Dr. Gillespie, 520 lepers 
have been seen . . . .^ 

It is obvious that the lepers seen in Tamale comprised only part of 
all lepers in the District. But this is not the only reason why he found 
not more than 1,702 oases in the Northern Territories 

1 2Ifdicd Rejmt 1980 1, p. 138 s Odd Coaft, 1931, vol. i, p. 228. 

“ Medical Report 1930-1, p. 1S2. 
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In the Northern Territories and particulai'lj' in the Northern Province where the 
population IS dense, the water supply is a difficulty in the dry season, shortages of 
food occur and sanitation is absent, leprosy is very prevalent. The number of lepers 
seen is large and many more would appew were there a larger Miedical staS to see 
and treat the caaes.^ 

In Togoland he found altogether 859 cases, of which 776 in the Ho 
District. But the figure of 776 represented in fact the total number of 
jiersons who, since the formation of the Leper Settlement at Ho (1926). had 
been there under treatment, and of whom 58 had been rendered symptom- 
free and 12 had died. On the other hand, his figures for the rest of Togoland 
represented only a very small ficaction of all cases. 

As regards the census returns, the position is somewhat obscure. The 
Census Officer, in the table reproduced above, entered for Togoland 647 
cases. But according to the detailed census tables the number of cases 
actually enumerated was 1, 1 14 (including 450 in the Ho Leper Settlement) 
For the Southern Province of the Northern Territories he mitered alto- 
gether only 750 cases, while the detailed report shows for the Western 
Dagomba District alone 816 cases^ (excluding Tamale, for which the 
number is not given). Even according to the certainly quite incomplete 
census the incidence, therefore, was higher than shown by the C^us 
Officer. The * ratio per xmlle’ for Togoland. for example, should read 3*8 
instead of 1*8. 

Subsequent Medical Reports said: 

1031-2. The observation made in a previous report that the problem of Leprosy 
is intimately bound up with the problem of raising the whole standard of living of 
the tribes dbiefly aSected may again be stressed. Unless tiie stmidard can be raised 
Biiecial measures ore bound to be seriously handicapped.* 

Some 6,038 lepers were enumerated during the Census in April, 1931, giving a 
leprosy rate of 1*U per mille of the whole population, varymg from 0’6 in the Colony 
to 3*6 m tlie Northern Temtories.® 

1933-3. The old difficulty of maintaming regular treatment in stations outside 
the Ho and Accra Leper Settlements still exists. Medical officers from various 
centres throughout the Colony report that th<^ are unable to persuade lepers to 
continue treatment for any length of time. 

Numbers of cases were reported from various places such as Bawku, Lawra, and 
Sunyani. 

The Medical Officer, Lawra, reported that tlie disease was prevalent throu^out 
his district and caused much disfigurement but few cases came forward for treatment. 

As pomted out m previous reports the problem of leprosy is bound up with the 
general problem of raising the whole standard of living of the tribes chiefly aftected. 
Expenditure on it is limited by its relative importance to otlier more pressing 
problems and the Colony’s financial resources.® 

It is difficult to be sure of the true incidence of leprosy in the Gold Coast. Some 
6,000 lepers wem enumerated during the Census in April 1931, but this figure cannot 
be considered as conclusive for many reasons. 

The above figures, sudli as th^ are, pomt to on incidence of about 1*6 per mille 
of the general population. . . . 

In tlie Nortliem Temtories the case rnddence per mille is probably about six times 
as high as that of the Colony. Settlemenis ore maintained at Accra, Kumasi, Yendi, 

^ Ibid., p. 151. * See Tie Gold Goad, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 221--4C. 

® See ibid., pp. 206-14. * jlfedicoZ Eejpott 1931-3, p. 9. 

® Ibid., p. 22. ® Ibid. 1932-3, p. 9. 
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Ho (the principal one) and Navrongo, the settlement at Navrongo being organised 

and run by the White Fathers. 

EfEorts axe made to persuade lepers m the infective stage to enter these settlements 
and to submit to voluntary segregation. In the advanced stages not much persuasion 
is required as a rule.^ 

1933-4. Owmg to shortage of atad nothing has been added to our previous 
information 'with regard to the incidence of this disease. 

... It is generally accepted that the incidence of this disease is in the region of 
1*5-2 per mMe, and that the percentage increases the further north one proceeds.^ 

After having pointed out that the increase in the "incidence’ of sleeping- 
sickness in the Gold Coast was due in part to more thorough surveys, 
Dr. Selwyn-darke said: 

In this connexion, it might be desirable to refer to the apparent moiease of over 
100 per cent in the number of cases of leprosy recorded in the Axmual Medical and 
Sanitary Heport for 1928-20 over that of the previous year. The period covered by 
the report m question happened to coincide witii the appointment of a leprosy 
medical ofdcer by the Briti^ Empire Leprosy Relief Assooiation. 

Since the ahobtion of that special post leproi^ has duninished, on paper, to a very 
considerable extent. Before the appointment (1927-28) the number of cases of 
leprosy treated was 668, this rose to 1,427 m 1928-29 and to 3,224 in 1930-31. The 
leprosy medical officer resigned at the end of 1931 and the figure for 1933-34 has 
fallen to 1,494.^ 

1935. Owing principally to staff shortage nothing useful has been added in recent 
years to our knowledge with respect to the mcidence of this disease.* 

The report for 1936 still contained the statement that "no staff has been 
available to increase our knowledge with respect to the inoidenoe of this 
disease’,^ hut it ooutained at the same time another statement which 
indicates that the Department had realized in the meantime that to wait 
for an improvement in "the whole standard of living of the tribes chiefly 
affected’ was a policy which could not possibly be recommended any 
longer. 

A revision of our policy with regEurd to leprosy appears to be necessary.* 

This change in the attitude of the Medical Department was caused by 
‘A short Report on Anti-Leprosy Work in the Gold Coast with suggestions 
for its further development’, by Dr. E. Muir, Medical Secretary, British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association. Dr. Muir said: 

Leprosy may be considered &om four pomts of view, viz., the msthetic, ehoii- 
table, medical and public health. According to the first, deformed and disabled 
lepers are an eye-sore m. the to'wn, and a place of refuge is therefore created for them 
to which -they can be removed. From 'the charitable pomt of 'view 'these victims ore 
looked upon as unfortunates and charitably disposed people supply comforts m the 
form of food, treats, left- off clothing, etc. The medical standpomt is shown when 
lepers attend hospital and dispensary for treatment, either of leprosy itself or of 
its comphcations and accompanying diseases. Attendance however tends 'to be 
irregular, and 'while a few receive benefit, 'the majority are hut httle unproved. The 
public health pomt of view is that which endeavours to probe down mto the causes 
of leprosy, to study it as it exists in the villages and to devise m»a.ng which, however 

^ Medical Beport 1932-3, p. 21. 

* Ibid. 1933~4. p. 26. See also ibid. 1935, p. 18; 1936, p. 22. 

* Ibid. 1933-4, p. 101. Actually 608 cases 'were treat^ m 1926-7 and 830 m 1927-8. 

* Ibid. 2935, p. 18. » Ibid. 1936, p. 22. * Ibid., p. 8. 
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long they may take to bear fruit, wiU m tlie end deal effectively with the disease and 
brmg about its control. 

From the aesthetic and charitable pouits of view I conbider that something is being 
accomplislied in the Gold Coast, ^om the medical side very little is bemg done 
except by a few keen doctors who are distressed at the frequency of the disease and 
are seekmg to do what httle they eon m addition to their many other pressing duties. 
From the public health standpomt bomethmg is being accomplislied by the isolation 
of some 400 lepers, about one-third of which may be considered as highly infectious 
cases. But, hi the absence of any clear indication of the actual incidence and distri- 
bution of leprosy in the country it is difficult to say to what extent tlie spread of 
tlie disease is likely to be limited by the partial removal of these cases from contact 
with the pubhc.*^ 

He pointed out the need of a survey : 

So far no satisfactory estimate of tlie mcidence of leprosy is available. The 1931 
census report shows as much as 4 xier cent in some villages ; but these figures are 
acknowledged by pubhc health workers to be unreliable. Short surveys of very limited 
extent liave been earned out by two medical officers m recent years ; but these were 
not extensive enough to give the necessary data for forming an effective and compre- 
hensive programme.^ 

He submitted a plan for carrying out ‘a series of sample surveys in 
selected areas and the Medical Department thought that bis views on 
policy and his suggestions 'merit our closest consideration and must be 
the basis of our future efforts’.^ But apparently nothing was done. 

1938. Owing to staff shortage, our knowledge os to the mcidence of leprosy m the 
various localities, and generally, has not been materially' increased durmg recent 
years. The incidence progressively* mcreases os one proceeds north. Calculations 
baaed on the generally held supposition that there are about two lepers per mille of 
population shew the total number of lepers in the Gold Coast to be between 7,000 
and 8,000. This estimate, it is consider^, is on the low side.‘ 

The Medical Reports for 1939-44 do not mention any survey work, and 
Governor Bums, in a General Plan for Development in tlie Gold Coatst, said: 

As regards lepiosy* we ha^'e no certain information of the present mcidence of the 
disease. In an incomplete sun'^ey*, abandoned m 1931, it was estimated that the 
mcidence of leiirosy* was roughly one per iniUe of the population Hie position, 
however, remains somewhat obscure. It is feared tliat tlie problem is greater than 
was at first thought, and I consider that a fresh survey* should be undertaken os soon 
os stafi conditions permit. Only tlien wiU we be able to appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem that hes aliead.^ 

Tuberculosis. The eoiiy medical reports do not suggest that tuberculosis 
was frequently discovered,’ But in the last years before the First World 
War the number of registered deaths attributed to this disease attracted 
attention. 

Cape Coast. Causes of deatlis as entered m the Register are of little scientific value. 
But it may* be noted that ‘Consumption’ is frequently given os a cause of death. 

^ Ibid., p. 85. ® Ibid. * See ibid. * Ibid., p. 9. 

^ Ibid. 1B3S, p. 25 , see also ibid 1937, p. 21. Rogers and llbluir a.iid th.-it the number “may be 
IiroMMonally pUied .it 2l),(.l()0 or 5 55 pei mdlu’ (Leprosy, 2nd ed , p 3U, 3rd ed , p 29). 

" (Jeiieiul Plan (1944), p. 5. 

’’ A notable exception is the ' Report upon the Colonial Hospital and Dispensary, Elmma, for 
the Year, 1895’ uliich said ‘In legaid to the Medical cases it appears fiom analysis of the 
out-patient record that Tuberculobia in all its forms is common in this locality’ (Gold Coast, 
Medical Repoit 1393, p. 29). 
l1 
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That is so« is borne out by the Medical Officer's statement for the third quarter 
of the year that ‘The number of cases of tuberculosis is quite remarkable*.^ 

The Medical Report for 1913 said: 

The official returns ^ow 141 cases of tuberculous disease as having been treated 
during the year, with 15 deaths. Judgmg from the figures obtained from the Death 
Registers, tuberculous disease would appear to be much more common than the 
above figures mdicate. The total number of deaths m the Registration Districts of 
the Colony attributed to this disease is 244 (174 male, 70 female). Ih Cape Coast alone 
the registered deaths from this disease number 30 males and 23 females, giving a 
percentage of 37' 2 per cent, males and 37 per cent, females to total deaths 
registered.^ 

When in 1914 the number of cases treated rose to 272, the Medical 
Report said: 

I regret to say there is a marked increase in the number of cases treated, and fear 
that the disease is on the mcrease. The increase may, however, be due only to the 
fact that many more people sufiering from it applied for treatment.* 

In the mining districts where the case moidence of phthisis is comparatively high 
— especially among natives from the Northern Temtones — there is need, 1 thinlr, 
of special care in the housmg and care of those employees who are working under- 
ground.* 

Subsequent reports expressed the opinion that the disease was on the 
mcrease. 

1916. Reports shew that tubercular disease is on the increase, especially in the 
larger towns. No special preventive measures are yet taken against this disease, 
beyond the general improvement m sanitary conditions, and the attention that is 
paid to better ventilation, light and air space in buildings. Other means for preven- 
tion are at present under discussion.* 

1917. Death returns shew that tuberculosis is on the mcrease and certainly the 
average native house and mode of life are ideal for the spread of the disease. During 
the year it was mode an infectious disease imder the I^ectious Diseases Ordinance 
and notification by all Government Medical Officers made compulsory * 

1918. There is a decrease all round m the number of deaths from this disease 
registered dunng the year, but this can only be an apparent fall, as influenza most 
certainly accounted for the deaths of a number of tubercular subjects who would 
have died &om tuberculosia had not influenza supervened. The general concensus 
of opimon is that the disease is on the increase, and the medical officer of one of the 
mining companies has been so impressed with this that he has opened on isolation 
building for the treatment of his cases. It is an unfortunate fact however that cases 
of tuberculosis of the lungs are seldom seen until the disease is well advanced. 
The onset of the disease is so often insidious and lacking in any acute symptoms 
that it is not until some alarmmg sign obtrudes itself that relief is sought.^ 

The mcrease of tuberculosis . . . requires special attention and the formation of 
clmiques and sonitoria should be considered.* 

1919. Although there is only a small mcrease in the number of these cases recorded 
tlie idea appears prevalent that this disease is distinctly on the increase.* 

1 Medical Report 1911, p. 189. * Ibid. 1913, p. 25. 

* Principal Medical 0£5oer, ibid. 1914, p. 12. 

* Senior Sanibaiy Officer, ibid., p. 38. The numbers of deaths due to tuberoolosu registered in 
Tdrkwa m 1913-18 nere 46, 78, 113, 112, 137, and 139 respectively, see Report on Births and 
Deaths 1921, p. 9. 

* Medical Report 19 16, pAi. 

» Ibid. 1918, p. 27. 


* Ibid. 1917, p 18. See also ibid , p. 7. 

» Ibid., p. 30. * Ibid. 1919, p. 7. 
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There is much reason to regard as well-founded the belief that Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis is steadily on the increase, whether actual figures can be quoted to prove it or 
not. A large number of the cases which come for treatment are already in a hopeless 
condition.^ 

1920. Three hundred and fifty -five cases were treated as compared with two 
hundred and sixty-mne in the previous year. From these figures and those of 
previous years it appears that this disease is distmctly on the increase.^ 

Statistical evidence is at present insufficient to prove a real mcrease, but the 
number of untreated cases is probably much in excess of the advanced ones 
which seek rehef. As the Vital Statistics also of each of the larger towns show 
Tuberoidosw to be a relatively firaquent cause of death there is strong presumptive 
evidence that this disease is one of increasing importance.’ 

As all these reports deal practically only with the larger towns, two 
passages from the 1921 census report may be quoted here: 

Colony, Central Province. The most prevalent diseases in his [the Commissioner’s] 
opinion are Tuberculosis, Venereal Diseases, Dysentery', Malaria and Guinea 
worm 

Colony, Western Province. Tuberculosis, venereal diseases, tropical ulcers and 
fevers of different sorts . . . are found all over the Province . . . .’ 

Subsequent Medical Reports said: 

1923-4. In the Gold Coast increasing numbers of the people are drifting from their 
former simple isolated village life into the larger trading and mining centres where 
they Uve together with other races m denser communities, and come in contact with 
diseases which are new to the pathological environment to which they have been 
accustomed. 

One would imagine that once introduced into a susceptible race tuberculosis would 
rapidly spread under the conditions of housing favoured by the Afirioan. 

It been my experience, however, that, though the disease runs a sub-acute 
or acute course in Africans actually infected, it does not spread so rapidly as one 
would expect. I attribute this mainly to the tropical sun, and the fact that the 
climate and simple life of the Afincan Imve habituated him to a practically wholly 
outdoor life. The risk of spread is, however, becoming greater since the people, in 
mcreasmg numbers, are obtaining employment in more sedentary indoor occupa- 
tions and m the dust-laden atmosphere a^ooiated with undergroimd minmg.* 

1926-6. 671 cases of this disease, wiHi 76 deaths, were treated in the various 
hospitals during the year as compared with 414 cases, with 61 deaths, for the previous 
year. Thou^ tins mcrease may be partly accounted for by the mcrease in the 
number of Africans seeking medical treatment there is a consensus of opimon among 
Medical Officers that the disease is steadily becoming more prevalent in the Colony 
with each succeeding year. The high mortahty is due to the fact that the disease, 
being of comparatively recent introduction, assumes the oharacteis of an acute 
infection as the Natives have not yet had time to become 'tuberculized’.^ 

1 Ibid., p 16. = Ibid. 1920, p. 7. » Ibid., p. 19. 

* Census Bepott 1921, p. 81. ’ Ibid , p. 106. 

" Deputy Director of Sanitary Serricea, Medical Beport 1923-4, p 14. lii the same year out 
of an average of 726 indentured labourers from the Northern Temtones 34 died from tuberculosis 
and altogether 104 from causes other than accidents (see Bepmt on the Mining Depaitmtnt 1923-4, 
pp 9, 25) The Secretaiy for Aimes made the followmg comment. ‘The tuberculosis cases were m 
all human probabihty suffenng from this diaeaae before they left their homes — this is inferred 
u ith some justice from the comparatively short time which elapsed, m nearly every case, between 
the amval on the mine and the death of the sofferer’ (ibid., p. 9). See also ibid., p. 6: ‘AH recruits 
for the mines from the Northern Territories are now medically examined before they are allowed 
to travel This \till eradicate the unfit, and the deplorably high mortality rate . . . .’ See, further- 
more. Medical Beport 1924-’i, pp. 20-1. 

__ ’ Ibid. 1925-6, p. 8. 
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The Medical Officer of Health Tarkwa, in his Annual Beport, states as follows: — 
‘This disease, in Tarkwa Town and in the Mining Areas, is, by far, the most serious 
question that has to be faced. 

‘The total number of deaths at all ages registered m Tarkwa during 1925-26 
was 126 of which 68 were certified as due to Pulmonary Tuberculosis. The 
“ killing disease” both m Tarkwa Town and m the neighbourmg Mme Areas is 
Tuberculosis. In the two Mme Areas where I have acted as Medical Officer for 
the past 6 months the most typical cases are to be seen m the young adolescent 
and m the elderly mine employee who has usually worked witli the Companies for 
years 

1026-7. The number of deaths from tuberculosis contmues to mcrease in spite 
of the improvement m housing conditions m many of the larger areas. 

The Medical Officer, Tarkwa, in his report for 1926-27 states that pulmonary 
tuberculosis is the chief fatal disease m that town. This statement is substantiated 
by the fact that seventy-five or 39 4 per centum of those who died sufiered horn 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Of the deaths from this disease forty-nme or 65'3 per 
centum occurred m employees of the mmes. 

This is a serious state of ofiairs and would seem to point to the necessity of earlj^ 
action being taken to improve housing conditions and other factors affecting the 
health of the mine labourers and of the local population.^ 

Phthibis. Tins contmues to be a serious menace to public health owing to the 
almost complete absence of immumty among the African population resulting in 
a heavy case mortality rate amountmg, accordmg to the writer’s observations to 
nearly one himdred per centum. 

The menace of t his white plague is not fully realised and unless adequate steps 
are taken to control it the results will one day be disastrous to the prosperity of 
the Colony.® 

1927- 8. Tuberculosis. Again shows an increase. The advance although somewhat 
disqmeting is not j'et of sufficient proportion to cause serious alarm, for it should 
be noted that the number of oases of tuberculosis relative to the total number of all 
cases shows a very small mcrease only. It is difficult to estimate accurately the 
extent to which tuberculosis is really mcreasmg.^ 

1928- 9. The number of cases of tuberculosis relative to the total number of all 
cases treated sliows a sbght drop on the previous year and although the table would 
indicate a steady general mcrease it does not justify dogmatic conclusions or that 
eiqiensive experiments should be made which might later prove failures. 

It is believed that the resistance of the African to the pulmonary form of the 
disease, once the disease is estabhslied, is generally speaking low, although some 
officers aver that the African has a greater degree of natural immumty than he is 
usually credited with, eases of the chronic type seen m Europe with arrestment 
of the disease bemg occasionally seen. Certainly labourers from Northern parts 
coming to Coast towns and mining centres and livmg under altered conditions of 
diet and housmg do suffer severely.® 

Members of the West African Medical Staff are generally agreed tliat the mdi- 
geuoiis African has httlo or no immunity to this disease and a number are dcfimtely 
of the opmion that cases are more frequently met with m practice at the present 
day than hitherto. 

In his Annual Report for 1928-29, the Medical Officer of Health, IVinneba, writes 
as follows: — 

‘Pulmonary tuberculosis is beconung a serious menace agamst which little can 
be done unless the native con be taught that his solvation lies m personal hygiene 
and sanitary dwellmg places.’ 

^ Medical RejtoH 1925-6, p. 13. = Ibid. 1926-7, p. 24. 

® Acting 31edical Officer of Health Dr. Selwyn Claike, Sepott on the Kumasi Public Health 
Boaid 1926-7, p. 30 
® Medical Sepott 1927-8, p lU. 


Ibid. pp 12-13. 
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The Medical Officer of Health, Kumasi, in his Annual Report for the same period 
\tTites : — 

‘During the year there was a very definite mcrease in these cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The majority were in labourers recently from the Northern 
Territories. 

‘Tlie mortahty rate of the disease was very high. Dust and starvation are 
probably potent predisposmg causes and occumng on the way down to Kumasi 
and overcrowdmg undoubtedly helps to spread it here. 

‘The whole problem is begiimmg to assume serious proportions m this relatively' 
non -immune population.’^ 

1920-30. The above table- does not support the view that tuberculosis i.s a very 
urgent problem, or that eizpensive experiments should be undertaken. With close 
attention to general sanitation and especially to housmg conditions it is believed 
that the disease can bo kept under control.^ 

For many years, Tarkwa, as the centre of the mming mdustry, has returned by 
far the highest percentage of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis of any station m the 
Gold Coast. A Medical officer specially trained m tuberculosis is now in residence 
there. He writes as follows: — 

‘This disease continues to be a very senous problem, the measure of which is 
not mdicated by the number of cases diagnosed amongst out-patients. 

The victim rarely reports imtil his symptoms are severe, and then probably is 
most unwilhng to enter hospital although he may be febrile, wasted and with 
extensive involvement of at least one lung. 

The housing conditions m the district are largely such as to assist the spread of 
the disease, especially in the villages formerly belonging to the mmes which have 
smce ceased work.’* 

Tlie mcreosed number of eases of pulmonary tuberculosis returned from several of 
the larger centres should probably be put down to the iucreosmg number of cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis oonung m to these centres for treatment and would appear 
to be increasmg pari passu with the increased number of general patients applymg 
for treatment. 

If this is the case the outlook is hopeful, for the general sanitation of the country 
IS improvuig year by year,® 

193U-1. Tuberculosis does nut appear to be increasmg to any degree. Tlie percen- 
tage of cases of Tuberculosis to all cases seen has sliown no mcrease durmg recent 
years.® 

In the past eight years there has been jiractically no variation m the percentage 
column, ojid the figm'es do not suggest that the tuberculosis problem is a very press- 
ing one. Year bj’ year sanitation and preventive medicine are havmg more attention 
and this fact should gradually lead to a loweimg of the case incidence.’ 

In the large, more advanced and populous centres there is some uidication that 
a slight degree of immunity is being acquired. This, however, is not marked and 
generally it may be stated tliat the average African has httle or no resistance to the 
disease. 

If one IS right m the conclusion that the disease is makmg no marked headway 
and that tho case incidence is practically stationaiy' and this conclusiun would 
appear to be correct from figures returned, then the future must be considered 
hopeful. 

* Ibid , pp. 25-6. 

® The table sho^ied that while the number of cases of tuberculosis treated had increased the 
percentage of cases of tuberculosis among all ca^es tieated in 1023-4 to 1029-30 was U 53, U 5u, 
U 58, 0 6b, U-b8, 0 65, and 0 64 respectively 
® Ibid. 1929-30, p, 14 * Ibid , pp. 30-1. 

® Ibid , p. 33 It ivas realized a few years later that the general sanihition of the country was 
dcteiioratuig , see p. 485 above. 

‘ Ibid. 1030-2, p.iii. 


’ Ibid., p. 13. 
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Year by year conditions improve and enlightenment of the general population 
advances.^ 

1931-2. The incidence of Tuberculosis m the Colony appears to vary little from 
year to year although it is always high in the min ing areas. The dose association 
everywhere between the gold mining mdustiy and a high rate for Tuberculosis is 
exemplified in the mirung areas of the Gold Coast . . . 

The chief focus is situated in the Tnining area and the Semor Health Officer noted 
that 26 per cent of all registered deaths in Tarkwa in males were due to Pulmonary 
TuberoiiloBia. If death registration were general throu^out the country there might 
be cause for alarm at a death rate of 12 per cent which was the figure for all malfl 
deaths registered in the Colony. But at present registration is confined to only 
about 30 of the towns in the Colony (and even in these the figures are unrdiable), and 
these towns are centres where overcrowding and unsuitable dieting exist and are 
most likdy to favour spread. They contain less than one-twelfth of the population 
of the whole country and one would expect to find in them a higher incidence of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis than m the rural areas m which the bulk of the population 
resides. 

There is no evidence of an increased inoidmce of the disease in the whole Colony, 
but oases are being noted more widely than heretotoi'e. Increased transport facihties 
are doubtless a contributing factor.^ 

Fulmonaiy tuberculosis followed closely upon non-tuberculous diseases of the 
respiratory system in being one of the most important causes of death in 1031-32. 

Furthermore, the ratio of deaths from this afiection to deaths from all causes rose 
from 11-5 m 1930-31 to 12-6 m 1931-32. 

Deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis are more than twice as common amongst 
males as amongst femaleB and the labourer employed on mines or who has been so 
employed contributes an altogether disproportionate number of deaths to the total 
bill of moriiahty.^ 

1032-3. The problem remains one of the most important to be faced. The causes 
for the high moidence of this disease are not for to seek. Insanitary housing, over- 
crowding, exposure, a vitamin-defioient dietary, lack of immunity, predisposing 
debilitating diseases, unoleanly habits and a total ignorance of the rudimentaiy laws 
of hygiene are all important factors. 

The opinions of medical and health officers are almost equally divided as to 
whether the disease is really on the increase or not. In the larger centres it would 
seem that the disease is just being ‘held’, the race between pulmonary tuberculosiB 
and unproved somtation bemg very close. It is possible that a degree of immunity 
is in process of bemg x>urchased ‘at a pnee’. 

In the less advanced rural areas a slow increase may be taking place, the source of 
infection often being letumed ex-mine labourers.* 

1933-4. The actual number of cases of the various forms of tuberculosis seen — 
and the large proportion of these were pulmonary m type — was shghtly smaller 
than m the previous year but it would Iw very unwise to infer from this that the 
disease was on the decline ; there is little doubt, moreover, that the reverse is the case 
in view of the increased proportion of deaths reported to have taken place from the 
disease to deaths due from all causes in the registration areas mthe Gold Coast Colony. 

After uon-tuberoulous diseases of the re^iratory system, pulmonary tuberculosis 
was once more the chief killing disease and its toU was especially severe in Tarkwa 
and the mining areas.* 

1934. Althou^ case mortality is higli (and in all probabihty defimt^y higher 
then shown owmg to the fact that many victims of the pulmonary form ^d their 

^ Medical Report I930~l, p. 29. * Ibid. 1931-2, p. m See also ibid, 1932-3, p. lii. 

® Ibid 1931-2, p. 8. * Had,, p. 22. 

* Ibid. 1932-3, p 22. The Medical Bepoit for 1943 quoted these tliree paragraphs and said 
(p. 3) 'In our piesent state of knowledge bttle more can be added.’ 

* Ibid. 1933-4, pp. 9-10. 
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^\ay bock to their villages to die), yet it is to bo noted that the case incidence does 
not seem to vary much from year to year. 

The mcrease m gold-mining activities with its known close association with 
phthisis IS bound to bring this special problem into greater prommence on the Gold 
Coast as time goes on.^ 

10316. Of all the diseases met with m the Colony, tuberculosis is b^eved to consti- 
tute one of the greatest menaces to the indigenous population. 

It should be pomted out that the figures of cases treated in no way represent 
the total for the Colony, since many patients suffenng from the pulmonary form are 
removed by their relatives from hoqiitals where little can be done to cure the condi- 
tion once it has acquired a firm foothold, and many labourers who became infected 
in the mining areas return to die m their home villages. Furthermore, if all cases 
of the pulmonary type of the disease — forming by far the greatest proportion of 
all varieties — could be traced, it would probably be found that considerably over 
nmety per centum hebd succumbed within two years, usually a much shorter period. 
Lack of immunity, mass infection, faulty nutrition and the existence of other 
debihtating diseases, e.g., worms, malaria, yaws, etc., all act as factors in this 
tragedy.® 

As a ‘killing’ disease entity, tuberculosis takes pride of place, and is only exceeded 
by the combined disease category of ‘pneumonia, broncho-pneumonia and bron- 
oMtis’. It IS inmecessary, therefore, to stress its importance. 

Whether tuberculosis is generally on the increase is hard to say. Tuberoulisa- 
tion of the community in the populous centres is believed to be considerable tuid 
it is possible that a degree of resistance may be in the process of being acquired. 
Generally, resiatanoe to the infection is practically non-existent. In the more rural 
areas it is thought that tuberouloBiB is on the mcrease : m such areas, however, death 
registration does not apply. Most of the labour is drawn from these areas and the 
returning, tuberculous ex-worker must do much to spread the disease in his 
community. 

Undoubtedly the deep mining industry influences the problem. To what degree, 
it is difiSoolt to sum up, for the mine labourer is not compounded and, usually, on the 
first signs of the estabhshment of the disease he leaves the some. Frequently, after 
a stay of varying period m some overcrowded and insamtary local village, he pro- 
ceeds back to his country to die before he arrives home.® 

The future of tuberculosis in the Gold Coast resolves itself into a race between 
sanitation m its widest application and the disease. Tuberculosis is not a diowy 
‘tropical ' disease and for this reason may fail to receive the pubUc attention it ments. 
It is capable of kiUmg throu^out the length and breadth of the Gold Coast, and 
from a health standpomt is the most important problem for the future.* 

1936. The disparity between the figures for males and females can readily be 
explained. The male age group which provides some 42*2 per centum of all cases 
is the 25-45-year group.® Most of the immigrant and labouring classes are contained 
m this category. On these men fall m the greatest degree the effects of under- 
nourishment, exposure, straiu, overcrowdmg in insanitary hovels, ignorance of the 

^ Ibid 1934, p. 5. ® Ibid. 1935, p. 7. ® Ibid., p. 16. See also ibid. 1933-4, p. 26. 

* Ibid. 1935, p. 20. See also ibid. 1941, p 3, 1943, p. 3. 

® The total nnmberb of deaths from tuberculosiB m the registration towns in 1933-8 were as 
follows 
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(See Report ofP) tncipul Regislta) 1933, p. 6; 1934, p. 31 ; 1935, p 31 ; 1936, p 31 , 1937, p. 31 ; 
1938, p. 33.) 
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rudimentary laws of health cuid the umversoJ spitting habit. Many suffer from 
ooncurrent debilitating diseases, and their power of resistance to the uifection is 
almost non-existent. A more fertile soil for the implantation of infection would be 
difficult to find.^ 

Many sufferers, when the cause of their complaint is obvious, make on attempt to 
return to their homes. Some succeed in doing this, others die en route. 

Whatever happens, the chances of their propagating the infection are legion. Year 
after year the process continues, and it is little to be wondered at that the consensus 
of opinion indicates a steady increase of the infection m the rural areas m which the 
majority, if not all, of the labouring classes have their homes.^ 

^^en the whole field of prevention is reviewed it is considered tliat tuberculosis 
is the most direct threat to the future of the peoples of the Gold Coast. Diseases such 
as trypanosomiasis will rise and fall in incidence and virulence m certam localities 
as in the past, but tuberculosis wiU continue takmg its toll anywhere m the Gold 
Coast, necessitating elevation in every phase of sanitation and m the economic status 
of the people before its progress can be checked. 

Tubercifiosis is apt not to receive the pubheity it undoubtedly warrants, and tends 
to be relegated to the background in the pubhc opinion m the face of such tlireats 
as are presented by well-advertised diseases as yellow fever and the aforementioned 
trypanosoimasis.^ 

1938. Tuberculosis. The seriousness of this problem needs no stressing. It has 
now resumed its place at the head of the list of kiUmg diseases. 

Out of a total of 463 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 226 deaths occurred, i.e. 
a mortalitj' of 60 per cent.^ 

There is httle statistical evidence to prove that the mcidence of the disease is 
increasing, generally, m the larger centres; but m the more rural areas it is con- 
sidered that an increase is probably taking place. . . . The question of pulmonary 
tuberculosis may well present the most difficult and important health problem for 
the future. 

The improvement of every factor constituting general environmental sanitation 
will play its part in tlie struggle, with particular emphasis on housing and the 
abohtion of congested areas. Elevation of the general economic status of the people 
and the improvement of their dietary will be powerful adjuncts towards ^e 
desired end.'* 

1940. Investigation of the problems associated with pulmonary tuberculosis is 
bemg made as the disease appears to be on the mcrease. Its prevention and treat- 
ment in a country like the Gold Coast presents a variety of difficult problems. 
Malnutrition among some of the labourmg classes, poor housing accommodation with 
overcrowdmg, and a desire by the mfeoted persons to return to then homes all 
mihtate against limiting the depredations of the disease. In addition, the humid 
climate is considered to be a factor adversely affectmg the prospects of recovery. 
Notwithstandmg these difficulties, however, it is hoped that preventive measures 
with increased facilities for treatment will m tune be mtroduced which will assist in 
hmitmg the spread and dimmishmg the incidence of this disease.** 

1942. Tlie preliminary report on the prevalence of silicosis and tuberculosis among 
the mine-workers has been published, and shows the existence of both of these 

1 See also Medical Report 1044, pp. 3-4: Taberculosis of the Eespiratory System. — ^Tso 
thousand and ei^ty-six cases were treated with 309 deaths . . Of the total deaths recorded 
276, 01 89 per cent, weie male deaths; in 1943 the percentage was 91. The marked disparity 
between the sexes is capable of ready explanation. The class of person uhiefly affected is the 
itmerant labourer (for whom there is no female oounteipart). On such class falls, to a very 
largo extent, the brunt of the effects of overcrowding, lack of resistance, a faulty dietary, 
exposure, overstiam, ignorance oi the rudimentary laws of health, the deadly results of the 
universal spitting habit, predisposmg diseases, etc.’ 

* Ibid 2936, p. 23. See also ibid 2937, pp. 21-2 ; 2935, pp. 25-6. 

“ Ibid 2936, p. 24 * Ibid. 1938, p 7. See also ibid , p. 23 

= Report of Principal Segidiai 1938, p 6 “ Medical Report 1910, p. 3. 
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diseases in this section of the community. It also su gg ests that tuberculosis is 
prevalent to such an extent among the general population as to justify an mvestiga- 
tion of this aspect of the problem. Preliminary estimates have been completed for 
the establishment of a mobile unit and, if the unit can be obtamed, it is hoped that 
survey work among the general population will not be long delayed.^ 

1943*. It has not been possible to acquire the equipment for a mobile unit to 
assist in the survey of tuberculosis and its associate silicosis and this will have to 
await the end of the war.^ 

Condu8i(m. The results of the preceding survey on general mortality 
and diseases are extremely meagre. The reasons are obvious. The Medical 
Sanitary Report of the Gold Coast for 1891 had stated: 

The health of the natives of the httoral is reported as having been good, but 
reports on this subject are as a rule baaed on hearsay, and, therefore, not of much 
value. Little as we know of the actual death-rate of the native commumties of the 
littoral, and it is very little, we are m perfect ignorance of the sickness and mortality 
which prevailed amongst the tribes of the mterior. All that can be said is that, so far 
as it was known, no epidemic of mfectious or other grave disease occurred amongst 
the natives during the past year, from which we conclude that the health was normal 
throughout the protectorate.* 

The only decisive change that has occurred in the five decades since 
this report was written is that our knowledge of health and mortality in 
the larger towns has increased coi^iderably. Most Medical Officers seem 
aware of the fact that stiU very little is known to-day about the health and 
mortality of the bulk of the people of the Gold Coast. It is less certain, 
however, whether the Administration realizes the position. The Gold Coast 
Handbook 1937 said: 

Immense strides have been made in the health and well-being of the people of the 
Gold Coast as m other ports of the tropics — smce the epoch-making discovery of 
the mode of transmission of malana by Ross in 1808, and the almost equally 
important work of the American Commission two years later which enabled effective 
measures to be taken against that dread disease, yellow fever. The old days when 
the sccmty European population m the Gold Coast was decimated by tropical disease, 
when the mortality rate of the mdigenous population was very high and when more 
than half the number of infants bom died before attaining one year of age, have 
happily disappeared mto the lunbo of the past, never, it is hoped, to return.* 

There is not the slightest doubt that the death-rate of Europeans (who 
constitute about 1 per mille of the population) has decreased enormously, 
but as regards the natives it is impossible to say anything definite. It is 
very doubtful, in particular, whether the incidence of malaria and yellow 
fever among Afneans has decreased since the epoch-making discovery of 
the mode of transmission of malaria by Ross in 1898, and the almost 
equally important work of the American Commission two years later which 
enabled effective measures to be taken against yellow fever. That there 
is no justification whatsoever for the statement that in former times more 
than half the number of infants bom died before attaining one year of age 
will be shown presently. 

^ Addieaa delivered by Oovemor Sir Alan Butna, 23 Feb. 1943 (Appendix), p. 22 

® Addreaa by 8tt Alan Burns, 13 Mar. 1944 (Appendix), p. 24 See also Mediral Bepoit l^i3, 
p. 2. and (Jeneiul Plan for Development in the Odd Coaat (1944), p. 6 

* QaatediaCenaua Sepoit ISOltp 169. * Qold Coad Handbook 193T,p»13S, 
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3. Infant Mortality 

Some early ofiidal reports express the opinion that infant mortality 
was very high,^ but prior to the First World War no attempt was made to 
produce figures or to estimate the rate. The Medical Officer of Health, Cape 
Coast, in his report for 1*911, stated that only twenty-eight deaths of 
infants had been recorded, but thought that many deaths of infants were 
not registered since ‘it is almost impossible to accept the theory that the 
infant mortality is low’.* The Medical Report for 1914 said. 

Coomaasie. The Medical Officer in his report . . . draws attention to the prevalence 
of dental caries in young children, and the high infantile mortality said to arise 
therefrom. It is suggested that the teeth decay because weaning does not take place 
imtil the child is three years old, and the ‘food necessary for the development and 
maintenance of milk teeth is witliheld.’^ 

The 1915 Report for the Northern Territories spoke of ‘the heavy infant 
mortality’.* Two years later a Committee was ‘appointed to investigate 
causes of high infant mortality in Accra’.^ The Medical Report for 1917 
said: 

The Registrar of Deaths reports that the Returns for Accra shew that the infantile 
mortality figure for 1917 was 383*77 per 1,000, but as all births are not registered 
this figure is too high. Inflated figures such as the above are apparently not un- 
common in countries in which registration is only partial. . . . 

During the year the subject of mfant mortality in Accra was enquired into by 
a special Coninuttee, and the Senior Sanitary Officer, m a memorandum submitted 
to the Committee, estimated the infantile mortality in Accra during the year 1915 
to have been 292 per 1,000. 

The main conclusions of the Committee were that the excessive mfant mortality 
IB due to the improper management of labour by untrained midwives and ignorance 
concerning the after-treatment of both mother and child. Their chief recommenda- 
tion was the establishment of a Maternity Hospital and Traming Institution for 
midwives.® 

The Registrar, as will be noted, was aware that the official infant mor- 
tality rate was meaningless owing to defective birth registration. Two 
years later he said: 

The death rate of young children like any other criterion of bamtation fails as an 
index imless the figures are tolerably complete ; in particular the ‘ Infantile Mortality ' 
calculated m the authorised way as a proportion of the year’s births is exaggerated 
if the number of births is much under-stated.’ 

When in 1922-3 the number of births registered in Accra rose to 1,134 
as compared \(ith 854 in 1921 and 714 in 1920, the Registrar declared that 
birth registration in Accra was almost complete, ‘the staff there being 
large enough to see that very few births escape registration’. The infant 
mortality rate of 232 ' can therefore be accepted as being almost accurate. 
It compares favourably with the infant mortality in the larger towns in 

^ See SiaU of Colonial Posbesaioni 1850, p 108, I85S, Part II, p. 26. 

® Mediad Rtport 1911, p. 188 (quoted p. 4B1 above). ® Ibid 1914, p 30. 

* Colonial Reporta, Noithem Teiriloriea 1915, ^ 13. 

® Gold CodBt, 21edical Report 1933-4, p 3 • Ibid. 1917, p. 8. 

’ Jiepoit on Biitha and Deaths 1919, p 6 See also ibid 1920, p. 6; 1921, p 0. 
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India. But a few years later he realized that he had misjudged the 
efficiency of birth registration. Owing to a change in the registration law’ 
the number of registered births rose from 1,082 in 1925-6 to 1,700 in 1926. 
As the number of registered infant deaths was practically tlie same in both 
periods (280 in 1925-6 and 288 in 1926), the official infant mortality rate 
dropped from 259 to 169. The Registrar rightly said: 

The cause of this sudden apparent decrease m the infant mortahty rate is attribu- 
table, not, except in on almost neghgible degree, to the Infant Welfare work presently- 
earned out in the town, but to a more rigid enforcement of the registration of birtlis. 
The number of births under one year registered durmg the last three months of 192U 
has mcreased very considerably -without any appreciable change either in -the 
character or amount of the population. The number of deaths under one year and 
its percentage to the total deaths at aU ages remam practically’ unchang^^ 

But in 1927 the number of registered births, of course, mcreased still 
further. It amounted to 2,246. As at the same time the number of 
registered infant deaths decreased somew’hat (to 250), the official infant 
mortality rate dropped to 1 1 1 . The Registrar made the following comment : 

The table . . . would afford a rougli idea of tlie reduction of infant mortality due to 
improved sanitary’ conditions were it not for the fact that birth registration lias 
been enforced to a much greater extent m recent years. 

Lest such satisfactory figures give rise to premature gi'atification and a slackening 
m effort, it must be acknowledged that the percentage of deaths m infanta under 
one year to the total deaths at all ages was 21’60 or only 0-78 per centum below the 
average for the previous seven yearly periods. 

The explanation is not hard to seek, namely, that, whereas there has been a con- 
siderable improvement m sanitary conditions in the peutt ten years or more, the weok 
spot m the armour — ^the ante- and neo-natal condition of the mother and infant — 
still remains to be strengthened and this should include the health of the expectant 
mother, the conduct of the delivery and puerperium and the neo-natal care of the 
infant. 

While it cannot he denied that valuable infant welfare work has been done, this 
has had a scarcely’ appreciable effect on mortality’ figures up to the present.^ 

Since 1927 the official infant mortality rate of Accra has fluctuated 
without showing any definite trend. It w’as lower than in 1927 only in 
1931 when it dropped to 95.* It averaged 122 in 1928-38. 

From 1927 on, the numbers of registered infant deaths have been com- 
piled for all registration areas. The picture for the whole of these towns 
is similar to that shown for Accra. The infant mortality rates in 1927-44 
were 122, 138, 114, 116, 114, 102, 100, 106, 127, 107, 117, 102, 110, 110, 
110, 118, 129, and 125 respectively. They averaged 121 in 1927-31, 108 in 
1932-6, 110 in 1937-41, and 124 in 1942-4.® 

It is very gratifying to note the intellectual honesty with w'liich the 
Registrars analysed the infant mortality figures of Accra up to 1927. It 

1 Ibid 1922-3, p 28 

“ Ibid 1926, -p t> Of the 1,7U0 births regutered in 1926, 769 were registered in the kbt quarter; 
bee ibid., p. 7. ® Ibid. 1927, p. 6. 

'* The rate for 1931 may have been reduced by mcomplete registration in Labadi -which -nas 
included m Accra from 1931 on (In 1930 the registered births in Labadi numbered 279 and the 
registered in&nt deaths only 17; see ibid. 1930, pp. 10, 18.) 

‘ The decrease from 1927-31 to 1932-b may have been due to improved birth registration, 
and the increase from 1937-41 to 1942-4 (at least in part) to moie defective birtli legistiation 
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Table 26. Infant Mortality, Aixra, 1911-^S^ 


Tear 

Live- 

born 
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under 1 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

Year 

Lme- 

born 
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mortality 
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1916 

736 

271 

368 

1928 

1,919 

288 


1917 

651 

246 

378 

B- 

2.676 

349 

136 

1918 

648 

313 

483 

B 

2,699 

293 

113 

1919 

709 

256 

360 
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2,901 

276 

96 

1920 

714 

289 

406 
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2,916 

321 


1921 

854 

211 

247 
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2,799 

329 

118 

1922-3 

1,134 

263 

232 

1934 

2,827 

321 

114 

1923-4 

1,011 

257 

264 

1936 

2,772 

389 

140 

1924^5 

1,000 

203 

203 

1936 

2,969 

362 

119 

1925-6 

1,082 

280 

269 


2,986 

387 

130 

1926 

1,700 

288 

169 

1938 

2,837 

324 

114 

1927 

2,246 

260 

111 






^ See Repo)i on BitOia and Deaths 1921, p. 6 ; 1926, p. 6 ; 1927, pp. 10-11 ; Repoftt of Principal 
Regiattui 1928, pp. 9-10; 1929, pp. 9-10; 1930, pp. 8-9; 1935, p. 13; 1938, p. 16. Figoiea from 
1931 on include Labadi. 


certainly was a mistake to assume in 1923 that birth registration was 
almost complete in Accra and to conclude that the infant mortality rate 
of 232 was nearly accurate. But it is very difficult to judge oorrecily the 
degree of completeness of birth registration, and when the Registrar 
recognized his mistake he frankly stated that the drop of the official infant 
mortality rate to 169 in 1926 and to 111 in 1927 was due to a stricter 
enforcement of the registration law. The Principal Registrar’s Report for 
1930 still said: 

The infantile mortality rate of an area is far more readily lowered by an moieased 
number of birth regiatiations, followmg a campaign to this efEaot by the local 
authorities, than by actual diminution m tlie number of infant deaths.^ 

But from then on the official reports became much less judicious. 

1931. In view of the fact that infant mortality provides a useful index of local 
health conditions, it is pleaemg to note the very considerable reduction that has 
taken place in the loss of infant hfe in the registration areas durmg the past ten 
years — the rate m Accra havmg fallen from 247 in 1921 to 96 in 1931.^ 

1932. The contmued defimte fall m the infantile morbahty rate is most gratifying. 
It IS not claimed that the figure is on exact one. It is of course easier to dispose of the 
body of a young infant in some of the more rural centres without registratiou thou 
that of an adult ; and the effect of local propaganda, from time to time, temporaiily 
maj' increase the total of registered births very considerably. The results are, how- 
ever, of comparative value as tlie factors of error ore more or less constant. It cannot 
be disputed but tliat the envu'onmental hygiemc surroundings, wluoh so materially 
affect infantile mortality, have greatly improved of recent years. Tlie part played 
in the larger centres by contmuous and active health propaganda on the part of 
the voluntary workers of the Gold Coast League for Matermty and Child Welfare 
Section of the Gold Coast Branch of the British Bed Cross Society has been a 
large one. 

The work done at the welfare centres and the Accra Maternity Hospital has been 
of the gi'eatest value. It is confidently anticipated that conditions will still further 

^ Repott of Principal Regntmi 1930, p. 4. See also ibid. 1928, p. u, 1929, p. 6. 

® Ibid. 1931, p. 2. 
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i mp rove as the voluntary effort, maugurated in most of the large towns, extends 
into areas at present hardly touched.^ 

1933. A brighter feature of this report is provided by the contmued fall in the 
infant mortality rate from 232 in Accra in 1922-23 to 126 m 1933 or 116, 114, 102 and 
100 in all registration districts for the years 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, respectively.^ 

Immense strides have been made m the Gold Coast in little more than a decade 
smce welfare work has been earned out . . . 

1934. There has . . . been a definite saving of life m infants m the past two decades 
as the figures for Accra . . . will prove. Briefly, the infant mortahty rate m 1916 was 
368, faUmg to 247 in 1921 and to 1 13 m 1934. 

The figures indicate that for every thousand births registered in Accra in 1934 
there were 265 fewer deaths of infants under one year of age than in 1916.^ In other 
words approximately 720 lives were saved m 1934 amongst those bom.” 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that with the spread of education birth 
registration is far better appreciated by the general community, m consequence of 
which the proportion of births foiling to be registered must be less than m 1916.” 

1935. Deaths m infants under one year, registered during 1935, totalled 1,285 as 
compared to 1,016 m 1934, an mcrease of 269. The crude infantile mortahty rate 
for 1936 was 127. 

This represents a very considerable mcrease over the rate of 105 returned for 1934. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that smce 1934 infant deaths from four, large, 
comparatively backward stations have now to be mcluded.^ 

In viewing the increased rates returned from certain large centres one must ke^ 
m mmd the lack of correction. To take the case of Accra — durmg 1935 a total of 
365 infant deaths were registered. Of these deaths over one third occurred m the 
various hospitals, a large proportion of which — estimated with respect to the Pimce&s 
Mane Louise Child Welfam Centre and the Maternity Ho^ital as being 60 and 30 per 
centum respectively — ^were ‘imported’ cases.® 

The fact remains that the set-back in the health of the community which was 
indicated in 1934 has continued, emphatically, into 1935; to what extent the 
economic stress of the previous few years is responsible it is impossible to judge. 

There can be little doubt, also, but that the measure of increased prosperity in 
the rural localities has enabled the mothers m these areas to bring their aihng 
children m mcreasmg numbers mto the centres for treatment.’ 

Finally, the 1938 report says: 

Owmg to the factor of the very sick eluld brouglit mto tho registration areas for 
treatment, the rate must be considered m excesb of the tiue rate for the more 
advanced centres, but very considerably lower than the rate for the surroundmg, 
usually backward rural oreas.^’ 

1 Ibid 1932 , p. 2. ’ Ibid 1933 , p. 0 * Ibid , p. 3. 

* The Registrar might just as uvell have said that the figures for Kumasi mdicate that for every 
thousand births registered m 1924-5 there were 1.653 fewer deaths of infants under one year 
(if age than m 1923-4 (the official mfant mortality rate of Kumasi dropped from 1.730 in 1923-4 to 
77 m 1024r-5, the number of registered births nsmg from 20 to 439 , see Report on the Kumasi 
Public Health Boatd 1926-7, p 42) 

” See also Medical Repoit 1933 - 4 , p. 4. ’ Report of Principal Registrar 1934 , p. 3. 

' The mclusion of these 4 towns which in 1935 reported altogether 201 births and 272 deaths 
cannot have had any marked influence upon the infantile mortahty rate of the whole registra- 
tion area. 

’ This argument is not convinemg. liom 1934 to 1935 deaths under 1 week mcreased in Accra 
fiom 138 to 176, deaths from 1 week to 1 month from 42 to 62, and deaths from 1 to 12 months 
from 12Uto 127 (see ibid , p 15, 1933 , p. 13). It is unlikely, therefore, that the 'imported' cases 
should hare been responsible in a large measure for the increase m the number of infiint deaths 
from 300 to 365 (The number of dehveries m the Matermty Hospital increased from 659 m 
1934 to 760 m 1935, and the number of infant deaths from 74 to 87 , see ibid. 1933 , pp. 16, 18.) 

’ Ibid. 1933 , p 3 See also ibid 1936 , pp. 1, 3 ; 1937 , pp 1, 3 , 1938 , p 1. Ibid. 1938 , p. 4. 
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It IS understandable that after a long period of welfare work and with 
a low infant mortality rate in the advanced centres the opinion now 
prevails that infant mortality is higher in the rural districts, but it is 
difficult to understand why before the initiation of welfare work and at 
a time when (owing to defective birth registration) the official 'infant 
mortality rate in the towns was very high it was likewise believed that 
the rate must be higher still in the country. In his address of 22 February 
1926 to the Legislative Council Governor Guggisberg said: 

In Accra, which is at present practically the only place where we can get reliable 
information, infant mortality has deceased by between forty and fifly^ deaths per 
thousand births since 1921.^ To a certain extant this is satisfactory, hut on the other 
hand the rate to-day — 203 — ^is still painfully high when compared with the 76 of 
England and Scotland. Also it must be remembered that Accra has advantage of 
a good water supply, and better dramage and other conditions than exist in the 
provmces, where the infant mortahty must be for higher than it is here. Medical 
Officers generally place the infant mortality m the ooimtry districts at between 
300 and 400 per thousand hu*ths.' 

These estimates by Medical Officers have apparently not been published, 
but general complaints about a very high infant mortality in the country 
are to be found in many official reports of the 1920s.^ However, the only 
available statistics including other areas than the registration towns give 
little support to this view. They were provided by the surveys made in 
1931 at which the 5,854; women quesluoned were asked the numbers of 
their children who died before walking.* 

The consensus of opimon is that the average Afncon baby in the Gold Coast 
crawls and walks at an earlier age than the average European baby which may be 
token to be at about 12 months. Although this is so the mortality rate of children 
dymg before they can walk may possibly be compared with the infantile mortality 
rate elsewhere which is based on the first 12 months of life. This basis of comparison 
is not stnctl 3 ' acouiate, but should provide some standard of reference for the 
future.® 

The infant mortality rate, as a whole, turned out to be 171. It was 
lowest in the Eastern Province of the Colony Avhere it amounted to 143 
and it was highest in the Northern Territones where it amounted to 224. 
Some rates were extraordinarily low. Thus, the 200 women questioned 
in Accra stated that only 77 of their 1,032 hve-bom children had died 
before walking. The Census Officer said: 

Acci'a . . . bhowb low rates, a return which possibly is not to be wondered at, when 
the sdnitar^' improvements, efiieoted m tins important centre, ore taken into 
account.® 

^ Infant deaths numbered 21 1 in 1 92 1 .lud 203 in 1924-6 , But, on mg mainly to the improvement 
m birth registration, the official infant mortality rate dropped Jfrom 247 to 203. 

® Legisiaiive Council Debater 1926-7, p 152 

' See, for example. Census Repoit 1921, pp. 106, 162-3, Colonial Bepoits, Geld Coast 1926-7, 
p 34 , Medical Repoit 1929-30, p. 10. For Togoland see Kuozynaki, pp. 524-6. 

* A similar question was put in 1924 to 1,000 women who came to the dispensary at Koforidua. 
It appeared that of 3,666 children home by tliese women 924 had died before bemg able to 
walk about, and the Medical Officer concluded that the mfant mortahty rate was 252 per 1,000. 
But it seems that both the numbers of births and of infant deaths moluded stillborn Moreover, 
the gieat majority of women questioned were mothers who brought sick children for treatment. 

® The Gold Coast, 1931, vol i, p. 212. • Ibid., p. 214. 
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But as aJU the women questioned had passed the menopause the vast 
majority of the children were bom at a time when sanitary conditions in 
Accra were quite unsatisfactory. It is, therefore, more likely that many 
of the 200 women questioned in Accra omitted to state deceased infants. 
On the whole, however, the returns look plausible. 

The conclusions to be drawn from all published data may be sum- 
marized perhaps as follows : 

(1) The official infant mortality rates of Accra and other registration 
towns computed for the period before the present registration law came 
into force (1 June 1926) grossly overstate mortality because birth regis- 
tration was very incomplete. 

(2) From 1927 on, the rates of Accra and of the registration towns as 
a whole indicate an infant mortality lower than that which prevailed in 
England 40 years ago. There is no mason to suppose that these fairly low 
rates understate mortality, since it is unlikely that births have been regis- 
tered more completely than infant deaths. These rates suggest furthermore 
that mortality has not improved in the course of the last 16 years. To 
what extent it has improved as compared with earlier times it is impos- 
sible to tdl. 

(3) The surveys made in 1931 suggest that infant mortality in the first 
two decades of this century was not excessive in the country as a whole, 
but that it was higher than it has been in the registration towns during 
the last 15 years. 

4. PopvlaMon Growth 

lieutenant-Govemor Winniett, in his report on the Blue Book for 1846, 
expressed the belief that the population was increasing rapidly. 

During the spwce of the last 15 years a most extraordinar}'- change has taken place 
in the aspect of the population of the various districts which have enjoyed the 
advantages of bemg withm the range of British jurisdiction. Its numerical increase 
has been very great, as may be daily proved by the numerous new villages which 
are rising on every hand. It may not be saying too much to btate, that during the 
time above mentioned the villages m the Fanti coimtry, and among the Assins, have 
increased, on an average, about 15 per cent.' 

The Blue Book for 1849 assumed a population increase of 5 per cent, 
since 1846. Acting Lieutenant-Gk)vemor Fitzpatrick, as shown above, ^ 
said that he had no means of corroborating or correcting the resulting 
population estimate of 288,500. 

However, though there may possibly be a mistake, and a considerable one, as 
to the actual amount of the population, there can be no difference of opmion as to 
its steady and contmuous increase. 

Withm this large territory there has been for some years pa&t neither war, nor 
famine, nor pestilence, nor emigration, nor the exportation of slaves, to cause any 
unusual diminution of the people. Their habits are greatly improved; though 
heathens, and uneducated still, they are more civilized than they were ; tliey have 
abandoned the practice of offering human sacrifices ; they feel that they owe some 

' iState of Ooilonud Foaaaaiom 1846, p. 146. See also ibid 1847, p. 203, 18 18, p. 3US; Blut Book 
1846, pp. 80-1, 1847, pp 82-3, 1848, pp. 74-5. 

* Seep. 405. 
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to the population is due more to greater care in enumeration than to natural 
increase.' 

The Central Province showed an increase &om 247,036 to 302,626. The 
Commissioner of the Province ‘states that the accuracy obtained in 1921 
was far greater than in 1911'. But apart from the Winnebah Distriot, 
where the population was reported to have risen from 67,111 to 105,667, 
the increase was not great. The census report says that ‘ Winnebah shows 
the largest increase’,^ but does not offer an explanation. 

The Western Province shovred an increase from 163,540 to 205,080. 
The count was reported to have been here much less defective than in 
1911. The actual increase, therefore, may have been small. 

The population dgures for Ashanti and the Northern Territories are less 
condusive still. The return for the African population of Ashanti in 1911 
was 287,591 as compared with 335,651 (excluding Kintampo) in 1901. 
But the 1911 count was no doubt quite defective. The enumeration of 
1921 showed a population of 406,193 and the Chief Commissioner stated 
that the increase -was ‘not necessarily a natural increase'. 

It IS probably due to a more extensive acquaintance with the country, to the 
opening up by roads of distncts formerly remote and to less suspicion on the part 
of the inhabitants as to the object of a Census.’ 

The African population of the Northern Territories had been estimated 
in 1901, on the basis of a partial count, at 318,000 (including Kintampo), 
and the quite defective count of 1911 made it appear to be 361,806 
(excluding Kintampo). The total ascertained in 1921 was 530,355. Owing 
to the ravages of cerebrospinal meningitis and influenza the natural 
increase between 1901 and 1921 was probably very small.^ 

For the Gold Coast as a whole (excluding Togoland) the African popu- 
lation, according to the enumerations, increased from 1,501,793 in 1911 
to 2,108,461 in 1921 or by 40 per cent. The large number of deaths during 
the influenza epidemic makes it most unlikely that the natural increase 
exceeded 10 per cent., and it is improbable that the excess of immigration 
over emigration should have accounted for more than 5 per cent. Thus 
there cannot be any doubt that the major part of the apparent increase 
was due to more accurate counting. 

According to the enumeration of 1931 the African population (including 
Togoland) had increased since 1921 from 2,296,400 to 3,160,386 or by 

38 per cent. The increase was 34 per cent, in the Colony (Western Provmce 

39 per cent.. Central Provmce 43 per cent., Eastern Province 29 per cent.), 

^ Census Repott 1921, ■g.i'd Repott on (he Ea^in Province 1921, p 10 ‘Themcrease 

must be considered abnormal and leads one to b^eve that the Census taken m 1911, could not 
have been accurate an natuially the methods of obtaining the correct figures m that year were 
more difficult of apphcation than that in 1921, due to the difficulty of Commumcation and through 
the suspicion of the inhabitants that the information sought for by the Government was required 
in connection with the levymg of a Poll Tax ' 

’ Census Report 1921, p. 67. 

’ Ibid., p. 114. See also Colonial Reports, Ashanti 1921, p. 29 

* The deaths from cerebrospinal memngitis ui 1906-S have been estimated at 34,0U0 (see Medical 
Report 1920, p. 18), those from uifiuenza in ISIS-IS at 29,000 or more (see Cotonial Repoits, 
Northern Territories 1918, p. 13, 1919, p. 14). 
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42 per cent, in Ashanti, 36 per cent, in the Northern Territories, and 
36 per cent, in Togoland. The Chief Census Officer explained this amazing 
increase as foUows • 

It IS generally agreed that in a country where conditions are such as those which 
obtain in the Gold Coast the decennial increase could be estimated at 15 per cent. . . . 

If one reckons an error of 5 per cent under-estimation in the 1921 figures, the total 
of the population which could reasonably have been eicpected would have amounted 
to 2,872,903 leavmg a balance of 287,483 to be accounted for by immigration.^ 

According to the enumeration returns the number of Africans originating 
from other British Dependencies or other countries was 289,217. 

This figure IS surprisingly close to the estimate given above of the immigran t 
population after allowmg for an increase on the previous census figure based on an 
error of 5 per cent m the ongmal total and a 15 per cent increase on the corrected 
figure in the mtercensal period.^ 

But this explanation is by no means convincing. 

(1) If one reckons an error of o per cent, under-estimation in the 1921 
figures and a 15 per cent, natural increase, the total population which 
could have been expected would have amounted to 2,296,400 x 1*05 X 
1-15 = 2,772,903 (not 2.872,903), leaving a balance of 387,483 (not 
287,483) to be accounted for by immigration. 

(2) A certain proportion of the 289,217 persons originating from else- 
where had come before 1921 and was included in the 1921 Returns. There 
was also some emigration from the Gold Ck>ast and Togoland. It, there- 
fore, seems unjustified to allocate more than 200,000 of the increase in 
1921-31 to net immigration. 

The argument of the Chief Census Officer would have been more plaus- 
ible if he had said. If one reckons an error of 12 per cent, under-estimation 
in the 1921 figures, the total of the population which could reasonably 
have been expected would have amounted to 2,957.763, leaving a balance 
of 202,623 to be accounted for by immigration. This would have implied 
that the population had increased between 1921 and 1931 from 2,572.000 
to 3,160,000 or by 23 per cent. 

The apparent increase of 38 per cent, was no doubt due in a large 
measm'e to understatement of the population in 1921. There was no doubt 
an actual increase both by excess of births over deaths and by excess of 
immigration over emigration. But it is by no means certain that it 
aggregated 23 per cent. The Chief Census Officer says that it is generally 
agreed that in a country where conditions are such as those which obtain 
in the Gold Coast the deceimial increase could be estimated at 15 per cent. 
I do not know of any such agreement. All the basic data for estimating 
the natural increase in the Gold Coast are lacking, and a guess of 15 per 
cent, is probably too high. The scanty data available suggest that fertility 
is not very high and I see no reason for assuming that it should be so. 
There is no evidence, on the other hand, that mortality is low. 

Since the census of 1931 the African population is said to have increased 
from 3,160.000 to 3,960,000 at mid-year 1940 or by 800,000. Immigration 

^ The Gold 1931, vol i. pp. 146-7. ■ Ibid., p. 154. 
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until the outbreak of the war was considerable,^ but even if it should have 
accounted for an increase of 250,000 the balance would appear far too 
great to be explainable by an excess of births over deaths. 

VI. Non -Native MoETALiry® 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone reported in 1827 : 

Some information was obtained on the Gold Coast with respect to the casualties 
amongst the Europeans, civil as well as military, which it is believed may be rehed 
upon. This was contained in memoranda kept by Mr. Athy, apothecary and collector 
of duties, and the oldest resident upon that coast, where he had long held a 
appointment under the African Company. 

it appears from a list of the mdividuals, that between the Ist of January 1812 a nd 
April 1823, 95 officers in the Company's service arrived upon the Coast. That of these 
44 died, four had been killed in action, four then remamed upon the coast and 28 bad 
returned to England, nine of whom had left the coast prior to 1816. Between April 
1822 and 1826, 111 individuals arrived upon the coast, of whom 77 were military 
officers, 21 merchants and other civilians, ei^t women and five ohildren ; of these 
55 had died, four were killed in action, one shot himself, 26 left the coast and 
15 remamed. Of those that died, 33 were military, 17 civilians, three women and 
two children.* 

Mortality among Europeans remained very high until the beginning of 
this century and was, at certain times, much discussed in official reports. 

1849. There have been about 19 cases of fever amongst the Europeans newly 
arrived on the Coast, end of these, in whidi there was no mediQBl attendance, 6 have 
been fatal, and amongst the 13 who had the benefit of medical advice there has not 
been a single death.* 

1852. As has been the case for four consecutive years, no person who had the 
advantage of medical aid has died of fever ; but I regret to add, the fatal disease of 
this coast, ‘dysentery’, has earned ofE two of my officers, together with four young 
men, merchants and clerks, at Cape Coast; and I was obliged to send home on 
medical certificate one staff assistant surgeon with one surgeon, and the latter, I am 
sorry to state, died at Madeira, where he was landed m a sinkmg condition.* 

1853. . . . both fever and dysentery have proved fatal to many durmg the year, 
particularly the white resident merchants.* 

1854. . . . the year 1864 was considered for the place a healthy one ; but still the 
proportion from among the small number of civil and military officers or other 
Europeans who die or ore invahded, even in healthy years, is large. It is however 
very probable that much of this is attributable m part to indiscretions ; but the 
nature of this climate is, tliat thou^ happily sweepmg epidemics are scarcely known 
to it, yet, generally speakmg, it is ever sapping Ihe he^th, and is always ready to 
seize fatally on anything peccant either in habits or constitution.^ 

1856. With respect to the health of these settlements, the year 1856 was con- 
sidered fully an average unhealthy one, if not more than that. Durmg part of that 
year one of the medical officers, havmg also a magisterial situation, used to visit 
Annamaboo in both these capacities, and the clerk of the Conrt writing up to him 

^ See, for example, Re_port on the Labow Department 1938-9, p. 42. 

* Data concerning non-AFnean births are apparently not available European births must be 

rare smee only 10 children under 6 were counted in 1931 But there were then 78 such children 
among Syrians. » Report, Eirst Part, p. 109. 

* State of Colonial Poaaeasiona 1849, Part I, p. 96. The Europeans numbered 32. 

* Ibid. 1852, p. 198 The Europeans numlrared 41. 

* Ibid. 1853, p. 182. Actmg Governoi Connor, ibid. 1854, pp 199-200. 
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on business, added in a P.S. to his letter ^The people are dying here somewhat like 
fowls.’ In a letter shortly subsequent, he expressed himself on this latter subject 
to this effect, ‘I have the same report to give of the health of the people as in my 
last letter.’ I should hope that m point of indulgence in intoxicating liquors, 
Europeans here are as httle exposed to the charge of excess as they have been at 
any time ; but still, at tunes, instances of it appear. The observation of a native 
woman who acts often as nurse, with reference to the death of a European who 
formed an instance of this kmd, and whose intemperance attained its end in one of 
the few first days of this year, was. as reported to me, to this effect, ‘God did not 
kill him, he killed himself; God did not want him.’ The effect of this climate on 
the health appears to me, if I may so express myself, like a snake preparing a victim 
for being swallowed, it quietly slavers him with poisonous sahva, and finally gulps 
him, unless the unhappy one has previously contrived to get leave of absence, and 
had the good fortune to get ‘home’.^ 

1856. Tliere was much sickness during the year, and many of the military officers 
were mvalided home ; two died here and one on his passage to England ; the wife of 
another of the officers died here.^ 

The reports on the follomng Blue Books do not discuss health or 
mortality, but the report for 1868 again emphasized the unsuitable habits 
of many Europeans. 

... it cannot be too strongl 3 ' impressed on persons taking up their residence m 
a tropical country, and e^ecially the Gold Coast, that an undue indulgence in 
stimulant^, and an undue omission of constant muscular and mental exercise, is the 
main, and well-nigh the sole (mdirect) cause of the agues, fevers and dj'senteries, 
which am so unjustljr attributed entirely to atmospheno mfiuences.* 

But the habits of Europeans improved. The Sanitary Keport on the 
Station of Cape Coast for 1885 aaya: 

Ten ^'ears ago intemxierance was general throughout the whole coast .... Since 
then times, manners, and men have changed, and for the better, hence tlie true 
cause of our more temperate habits now.* 

However mortality remamed high. 

1886. Accra. In April, Ma 3 % and June a good deal of sickness prevailed amongst 
the Europeans here, msultmg m seven deaths, three of blackwater fever, two of 
remittent fever of another tj'pe, one of phthisis and one of insolation. 

Seventy Europeans have resided at Accra since Januar 3 \ so tliat the death rate 
up to date [21 Oct.] is 100 per 1,000. of these Europeans, however, resided 

here for short periods, some for a fortmght onlj'’, others for a month or thereabouts, 
so that to mclude them ui this number obviously' makes the death rate appear much 
lower tlian it would he if the permanent residents alone were considered. Six were 
invalided, four temporarily, two to Europe.^ 

1887. The total strength of Europeans and West Indian officials resident on the 
Gold Coast m 1887 was 72, out of which 4 died* and 15 were invahded. 

Death rate, 5 4 per cent., or 54 per 1,000. 

Fer-centage mvalided, 20 8, or 208 per 1,000.’ 

Elmma. Durmg the second quarter on epidemic of remittent fever of great 
severity prevailed and caused the deaths of two Europeans in the Castle and two 
in the town.® 

^ Same, ibid ISJJ, pp. 254-3. ® Ibid. J8S6, p 101. * Ibid. 1S68, Part II, pp. 24-3 

* Colonial Foii6e6sions RepotU 1SS4~€, p 114. * Ibid., pp. 249-5U. 

® Pot 187T-9, \ihen the number vaa much smaller, it ’^as reported that m each year 3 Euro- 
pean officials died (mcludmg those uho died on the passage to England) ; see ibid. 1876-8, p 149, 
W9,-p 2U8. 

’ Gold Coast, Sanitary and Medical Se^rtefor 1887 and 1888, p. 10. 


® Ibid , p. 15. 
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Qmttah. In common 'vnth those on other parts of the coast, the European lesi- 
deuts of Qmttah have sufEeied severely dunng the past year ; the actual mortality 
has been 40 per cent., and there has been, besides, much sickness of a grave but not 
fatal character. The deaths vrhich have occurred have mostly been due to the 
adynamic form of malarial fever complicated with hsemoglobmm'ia which has of 
late been so common on the coast ; deaths weie also recorded from dysentery, ardent 
remittent fever, and in one case from sporadic yellow fever. The death (rate) of the 
official peculation was better than that of the non-official; out of five officers 
stationed at Qmttah one died £ram the peimcious malarial fever spoken of above, 
one was mvalided home with the some disease and the remoinmg three were from 
time to time visited by attacks of remittent fever of varying seventy, but otherwise 
enjoyed fair health.^ 

1888. The total number of Europeans and officials resident on the coast was 72. 
Of this number the death rate was 5*6 per emit., and the invalidmg rate 6 56 per cent.^ 

In 1891 conditions were better. The Medical Sanitary Report said: 

Commercial Europeans. Althou^ the death-rate durmg the yeai* among the 
Commercial Europeans at Elmma and Kwitta was, owmg to local climatic and other 
influences, abnormally high, respectively 12*50 and 16 per cent. . . . the death-rate 
of the total number resident in the protectorate was low. Out of a total of 428 
resident during the year 14 died and 75 were invalided, thus givmg a death-rate 
of only 3*27 per cent. . . . The number mvahded was 74, which gives a percentage of 
17'52. 47 or more than half of this mvaliding occurred m tlie gold mining district 
of Tarquah, where out of 148 resident durmg the year 4 died, making the very low 
death-rate in that District 2 72 per cent. The hi^ invaliding rate, however, of 
32*4 per cent, must be taken as a aet-ofl against the low death-rate, fox had the 
patients who were mvahded been allowed to remain in the country they would most 
assuredly have died. No European is ever mvahded from this Coast, imless he is 
eiilier found physically or mentally unfit for Service, or whose life is in immment 
danger &om grave sic^ess. 

Official Europeans. Low as the death-rate was among the Commercial Europeans 
that of the official EuropeainB was still lower. Out of a total of 66 residents during 
the year 2 died and 10 were invalided ; of the latter 2 died at sea, and, therefore, I do 
not include them m our death-rate, which was 3*07 per cent. . . . The mvaliding rate 
was 15*38 per cent. The remark above made on invaliding of course applies here also.* 

The Census Report for that year added the following comment. 

Fevers of an mtermittent type prevailed largely; the mortality was low but 
invaliding high. Affections of the hver end spleen rank next in importance, but 
there were only a few cases under treatment among European Officials. The 
climatic and other conditions engendering disease, and the hygiemo precautions 
necessary for the preservation of health m this country*’ are far better understood 
now, and the general health of Europeans m the Colony has greatly improved of late.** 

But the years 1893-7 were apparently again very bad. 

1893 (1st half) At Cape Coast during the first quarter two Europeans died and 
one was mvalided, although the percentage of sickness was not great. In the second 
quarter, however, the European sick rate was very high and almost all the resident 
European population suffered from severe forms of Remittent Fever; two deaths 
occurred from Malarial remittent fever and two were mvahded. 

Elmma. The general health could not have been more unsatisfactory , one official 
began to suffer from malarial debihty imtU removed to Abun, four of the five tradei'S 
exhibited grave and complicated forms of fever, and the missionaries generally 

^ Gold Coast, Sanitary and Medical Repoits foi 1887 and 1888, p. 19. 

* Ibid., p. 25. See also ibid., pp 31, 62-3. 

® Quoted m Census Report 1891, p. 169. * Ibid., p. 26. 
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buffered from aaseniia and intcimittent and I'emittent fevers. The pre\’alent diseases 
were Remittent Fever of a senous type. Intermittent Fever, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Congestion of the Liver and Malarial Ansemia. Two deaths occurred and two were 
invalided.^ 

1894. The months of November and December were most unhealthy for Euro> 
{leans m the western districts of the Colonj’, and many deaths occurred from malig' 
nant malarial fever.-^ 

1895. The general health of the Colony was extremely bad during the period, the 
endemic fever assuming a pseudo -epidemic form of a malignant type closely 
approachmg m its clmical manifestations the Vomito Negro or Yellow Fever of the 
West Indies. The death rate was enormous among Europeans and the excitement 
induced thereby amounted almost to a pamc and served to intensify the fatal 
tendencies of the prevailing fever in the latter part of the year.^ 

1 896 The general health of the Colony durmg the year under review shows little 
or no improvement on that of the previous year. This year there were, amongst the 
European population, 11 deaths of Officials, and 30 Non-Officials, as against 15 
and 23 respectively durmg 1895. Tlie number invalided being 23 Officials and 
35 Non-Officials, against 26 and 32 m 1895. This high rate is to be attributed to the 
fact tliat the epidemic of the malignant t 3 rpe of fever Tchich prevailed during the last 
half of 1895 continued during the first four months of this year, the period in which 
the greater number of the deaths occurred.^ 

1897. In a total estimated European population of 522 there were 40 deaths and 
78 cases of mvahding, equal to a death rate of 76*62 per 1,000 and an invahdmg rate 
of 155*1 per 1,000.5 

The general health of the Colony shows a sbght improvement on the two previous 
years, though the death-rate still remains exceptionally high.* It must be remem* 
bered that the Europeans m the Colony are for the most part men in the prime of 
life, as there are no European children m the Colony and a man of 50 years of age 
18 an exception.'’ 

The death-rates for officials in 1893-7 were given as 31, 34, 07, 60, and 
38 respectivelj’.® Those for 1895 and 1896 may appear excessive, but a very 
interesting investigation covering the years 1881-97® indicates that for this 
period as a whole the death-rate of officials was 76 per 1,000. 

The compilation of vital statistics relatmg to the Europeans who are or have been 
in the employment of the Governments of the Gold Coast and Lagos since the 
beginning of 1881 has been completed up to the end of 1897 .... 

The cohunn headed ‘Number of years' ser\’ice’ contains the totals of the periods 
fiom the flate on which each European arrived in West Africa to take up his employ- 
ment under one of two above-mentioned Governments to the date on. which he 

^ Quoted in T-jold Coast Colony, Medical Bepoft 1012, pp. 87-8. Mtdical Report 1917, p. 12, 


gives the folloii uig death lates per 1,000 for 1803: 

Government Officials .......... 31 

Europeans at Kwittn, mcludmg Officials 76 

Basel Missionanes 77 

CathohcB . . 115 

Residents at Elmuia and Cape Coast (including Govt Officials and Catholics) . . .114 

Mmmg Districts . . .... . . . 121 

5 Colonial Repot ts, Oold Coast 1894, p. 21. 

5 Gold Coast Colony, Medical Report 1895, p. 3. 


* Ibid IS06, p 3 * Ibid ‘1897’, p. 171. 

* It was in fact much higher than in the two previous years, and the same is true of the in- 

validmg rate ’ Colonial Reports, Oold Coast Colony 1897, p. 16. 

See Gold Coait Colony, ‘ Medical Report 1897 p 172 
’ Vital Statistirs lespectiiig Euiopeans employed by ike Oocernmenta of the Gold Coast and Lagos, 
1881-1897. 
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cea&ed to be in that Goveizunent’s employ. In the case of persons whose employ- 
ment falls partly outside of the years 1881 to 1897, the part before 1881 or after 
1 897 is not taken mto account. Leave of absence to England has been regarded as 
mcidental to the employment, and is included. Smce 1883, and except in cases of 
in validing , such leave of absence would ordmarily be for six months after every 
twelve months’ service, voyages to and from England bemg mcluded in the six 
months.^ 

The statistics have been compiled by Mr. T. E. Young, a former President of the 
Institute of Actuaries, from data collected &om the records of the Colonial Office by 
Mr. C. D. Turton, a former Treasurer of the Gold Coast .... 



1 

Number of 

Number of 
years' 

Average 
length of 

1 service in 

Number of 
decide 
during 

Death rate 
per thousand 

Colony 

persons 

service 

years 

service 

per annum 

Gold Coast 

654 

1,307 

2-4 

99 

76-8 

Lagos 

268 

622 

20 

28 

63-6 


As regards non-officials the death rates for 1895-7 were shown to be 
42, 49, and 94.^ But the comparatively low rates for 1895 and 1896 may 
have been computed from incomplete records.^ In 1897 the death-rate 
was much higher than for officials. The Colonial Report for this year made 
the following comment : 

It will be noticed . . . that the death-rate among the official class is less than that 
among the mercantile community. This may perhaps be attributed to the leave 
arrangements of the Government service whereby all European officials are per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe on leave after twelve months residential service on the 
Coast, and to the houses occupied by Government officials being away from the 
thickly populated part of the town. Tins is no trivial matter, for ohmatio conditions 
are such that what is at most an inconv^nencb in more temperate climates is a 
veritable calamity to the European resident in West Africa. Much of the comfort 
of life depends on attention to its minutis, and this is pre-eminently so in a country 
suoh as Gold Coast.* 

The numbers of deaths of officials in 1897-1901 were 6, 8, 9, 10, and 
15 respectively, and those reported for non-officials 34, 17, 18, 34, and 38 
respectively. The death-rates for officials were 38, 66, 54, 21, and 80 
respectively, and those for non-officials (1897-1900) 94, 74, 45, and 22 re- 
spectively.^ But the population figures, particularly those for 1900 and 
1901, are so uncertain” that no conclusions concerning actual mortality 
should be drawn &om the death-rates. The comments in the Medical 
Reports deserve attention merely because they show that at that time 
death-rates which appear very high were then considered to be satisfactory, 

^ Mortality m West A&ica, therefore, waa possibly higher than indicated in these statistics, as 
a considerable jiroportion of ‘Number of years’ service' was ^ent on sea and m England, and not 
under the more unfavourable conditions prevailmg m West Ahica. 

* See Gold Coast Colony, MediaA Beporl 1895, p 24, 1896, p. 21 , ‘1897’, p. 171. 

* See ibid. 1895, p. 3. 'It is impossible to ohtam rebable statistics as to the sickness and deaths 
amongst the non-official population.’ 

* Coionial Sejtorts, Quid Coiut Cdony 1897, p. 17. 

‘ See ibid. 1897, p 16; 1898, p. 26; 1899, p. 22, 1900, p. 23; 1901, p. 31. 

* It IS hard to beheve, for example, that the officials in 1899-1902 should have numbered 
166, 468, 188, and 286 respectively. The low death-rate of non-officials m 1900 may be quite 
erroneous. Their number was estimated at 1,512 as against 400 in 1899. 
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1898. The general health of the Colony, during the year under review, showed 
a slight improvement on that of the three previous years . . . The improvement is 
probably due to two causes: — the better circumstances under which Europeans, 
Official and Non-Official, live, and the Meteorological conditions. Formerly the 
greater number of the white residents lived m, or very near to, the native parts of 
the vaf lous towns, but durmg the last three or four years Government has, in most 
distnots, built residences for the Officials m healthy and open situations, and 
the example thus set is gradually being followed by the European merchants. The 
meteorological conditions were also more than usually favourable to health; the 
rainfall was above the average, and the temperature throughout the year was below 
the normal.^ 

1899. The general health of tlie Colony diwuig the past year was good; out of 
1 66 European officials there were only 9 deaths and 23 cases of mvaliding, and out 
of an estimated number of 400 Non-Official Europeans there were 18 deatlis and 52 
cases of mvalidmg. 

The death rate [54*2] is shghtly lugher than the average death rate for Officials 
for the Colony, which is about 47*8 per thousand.’’ 

1900. The general health of the Colonj' durmg the year 1900 showed a very marked 
improvement on that of the previous year; m fact, from a health pomt of view, it 
may be looked on as a record year. Amongst the European population, 1 Official and 
IS Non-officials died,* as against 9 Officials and 18 Non-officials during 1899. 
10 Officials and 45 Non-officiaJs were invalided,* as against 23 Officials and 52 Non- 
officials durmg 1899. . . . The improvemmt in the health is, in some measure, duo 
to the more careful and regular methods of life, wliich, I am glad to say, are yearly 
receiving more attention ; and also to the meteorological conditions . . . .* 

1901. The general health for the year was very bad .... Fifteen officials died during 
the year m a total strength of 188.* 

Whether 1900 was a good j^ear and 1901 a bad year it is impossible to 
tell. But 1902, if compared with earlier years, showed a favourable 
mortality. The data were more detailed and more accurate. The death- 
rate for the whole European community was 31 per 1,000 — 35 for Officials, 
56 for Merchants, 23 for employees of 3^Iining Companies, 20 for employees 
of the Gold Coast Railway, and 21 for Missionaries. The Principal Medical 
Officer made the following interesting comment : 

Tlus return is remarkable a*, showmg such marked difterences in the mortality 
and mvalidmg in the various sections of the commumty; and the question very 
naturallj' arises to what is this due ? It is most imdoubtedly in a very great measure 
attributable to the following. — 

Period of service on the Coast. 

Liability to sun exposure. 

Nature of occupation. 

Facilities for exercise. 

Location of residences. 

The highest rate of mortality is amongst the mercantile commiuiity; and these 
have the longest period of Ber\''ice — ^two to tliree years ; man}' of them are also much 
exposed to the sun, having to work on the beach or the yards of the factories from 
about 6.0 a m till 110am and from 1.0 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. or 5.0 p m. Their work 
is pretty hard, and the long hours and the tired feeling most men must have at the 

* Gold Coast Colony, ‘Medical Report 1898’, pp 315-16. 

* Ibid. 1899, pp 2-3. The ave age death-rate in 1893-7 nas given ibid ‘1897’, p 172, as 
47*86, it should, however, read 45 86. 

* Actually 10 Officials and 34 non-Officials died 

* Actually 29 Officials and 99 non-Officials 'nereuivahded , see Colonial Beports,Gold Coast 1900, 

p. 23. * Medical Report 1900, p. 12. * Ibid. 1901, p. 11. 
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end of tlieir day’s labour leaves them unfit lor much exercise, m any form, a 
period of rest is more genorally indulged m. The residences of the merdumts are 
almost mvariably situated m the town, in the midst of the houses and huts of the 
natives, and I think it is now accepted as a fact that hvmg day and night in close 
pi oximity to native dwellmgs is a very strong factor m tho causation of malarial fevers. 

The next highest rate is amongst the officials, and with them the conditions of 
life are somew'hat different. Tho period of service on the Coast is only one year, 
with the exception of a few departments, notably the Public Works; the sun 
exposure is compai-atively small; the houi*s of work ore shorter and the facilities 
for exercise much gi cater, and as a rule more token advantage of, and m most stations 
then.' residences ore situated at a considerable distance from those of the natives. 

Next come the iniiimg companies and the Gold Coast Railway, and m the case 
of both the conditions of life arc very similar. The period of service on the Coast 
18 usually eight months, followed by at least foui* months’ leave to Europe ; the work 
IS certainly hard, but it is active healthy exercise , and m many cases there is a con< 
siderable amount of exposm^ to the sun Tlieii' residences are almost mvariably in 
the bush and at some distance from native towns and villages. In addition to the 
sliort tom' of semcc, tlio Cliicf Resident Engineer of the Gold Coast Railway, and the 
managers of the difieient muimg companies, have the power of at once dismissing 
and Mondmg homo any man addicted to alcohol, or for any other seiious ofience. 
This power is freely used, and I liave no doubt it lias had a verj' marked effect m 
reducing tho iiivahdmg and death rate. 

In the case of tho missionaries they, as a I'ule, live under very favourable con- 
ditions, and lead quiet, peaceful lives, so that a low rate of mortality is what one 
would expect. 

After considering all tho above circumstances as to conditions of hfe, &c., the 
only conclusion one can come to is tliat one of the most powerful factors m reducing 
the mortality amongst Europeans m West Africa is a short tour of service ; this is 
clearly shown m the ease of tho railway and mmmg companies, the employes of 
which, altliough m many waj-s not hvmg mider such favourable conditions as the 
Government officials, idiow a much lower rate of mortality. In \uew of this it is most 
desirable tliat mercantile firms should reduce the period of service for their employes 
at least to eighteen montlis. 

Although tho death rate was very high m one section of the community, it should 
be noted that the rate for the European population as a whole was only 31 14 per 
1,000, and I think this may be looked on as very satisfactory. 

It lias taken much time and difficulty to get this return completed, principally 
owing to the carelessness, or unwillingness, of the mining managers ; many of whom 
had to be asked several times before the necessary statistics could be obtained ; and 
m others the papers \ierc so carelessly filled m as to be useless, and had to be returned 
for coirectioii A beginning has, however, been mode, and as tlie statistics ore of 
such gi'eat mterest, and, ui view of the largely mcreabmg European population of 
the Colony, of such mehtimable value for life insurance and other purposes, every 
effort will be made to keep it up iii future years 

The mortahty of 1902 was favourable if comjiared with earlier years, 
but it was still very liigh consideruig that nearly all Europeans belonged 
to age groujis in which death everywhere claims the smallest number of 
victims. However, m 1903 the rate dropiied considerably — ^to 22. The 
PrmciiDal Medical Officer who had considered the 1902 rate of 31 to he 
very satisfactory was diffident The return ‘ may be looked upon as very 
satisfactory, but I fear it is too much to hope that such a very low death 
rate will be mamtamed in all future years ’ ® It was not too much to hope 
The rate dropped to 1 3 in 1 904, and never again reached the ‘ satisfactory ’ 
1 Medical Rtpoil 1902, pp 13-14, ® Ibid. 1903, p 16. 
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level of 1902. All sections of the community took part in this improve- 
ment. The development of the death-rates in the first ten years for which 
the new statistics had been prepared was as follows } 


. 

m2 , 

]UfJJ ' 

im-i , 

lUUo 

mb 

im 

mK 

itm , 

jum 

jyij 

Officials . 

35 U , 

15 3 

22 8 

' 23 2 

15 0 

8 1 

Uu 

11 4 

16 8 

7 ] 

Merchants 

56 3 

35 8 

9 8 

110 

15 7 

16 7 

20 7 

12-2 

37 •» 

231 

Mining conipanies 

23 1 

19 2 , 

10 6 

10 4 

18 1 

1.3 b 

14-3 

12 0 

27-2 

17 3 

Missionaries 

20 8 

217 

13-3 

2i:{ 

252 

11 b 

24 7 

2.14 

29 b 

19-7 

Total . 

31 V' 

217 , 

12 8 

. 13 6 

1 

17 6 

13 3 

17 0 

12 8 


16 <j 


^ Including Gold Ooa>>t Kailuaj 


The progress achieved was enormous, but sometimes tro])ical diseases 
took anew a heavy toll. Of the 46 deaths ocouning in 1910 1.1 weie due 
to malaria, 10 to blackwater fever, and 10 to yellow fever. Living con- 
ditions on the whole had become infinitely better, but they still left mucli 
to be desired. In his report for 1911 the iSenior Sanitary Oflieer said. 

We cannot, of course, compel Europeans who are already establiphed in native 
to\rna to move outside, but surely instructions might be issued tn all local building 
authorities to refuse to sanction the erection of quarters for the occupancy of 
Europeans m native towns, aiul m all new' townships, bucli as those Hjiringuig up 
along the i-ailwaya, no Europeans should be allowed to reside outride the .segregation 
areas. Offices and factories, of course, must be built within the business art a. 

My experience m West Africa has taught me that, apart from a certain tjpe 
of Gov'emment official, moie liappily becoming extinct, the bitti'rest opponent of 
siuiitation is the local mercantile agent. He may live m a native town, hut hw 
quarters are usually palatial, whilst those occupied by his assistants are often sucli 
as, could the shareholders at home realise their condition, thev would hliibh to 
pocket their dividends ^ 

But from 1912 on. the death-rate of the Europeans exceeded 13 only 
in the influenza year 1918 wlien it jumjied to neai-ly 31. and it lia.s been 
below 10 in every year binee 1922-3 

In order rightly to appraise thejse rates two tacts must he taken into 
consideration- 

(1) The rates have been Lomjmted by relating the number of deaths 
ocemTing in the Gold Coast to the nunilier of resident Europeans (mcludmg 
those on leave). Mortality, therefore, is somewhat liigher than the death- 
rates indicate. 

(2) That the death-rate of the Europeans is so much lower than that 
of the Africans is due to factors w'hich have been characterized by the 
Piincipal Registrar in the following terms: 

The majority of whitt"s coming to tlic Gold Coast iiiiLlcrgu medical examination 
prior to embarkation and it is rarely that aiiyoiu* physic.illy iiiitit is allowed to 
embark. Secondly, only a small pi'i'ceiitage of whites living iii the Gold Coast belong 
to the two extremes of life w-hen moi-tality rates are normally much luglier tliaii 
dui-mg the wage-earning period Thu-dly, the majority of Europeans who cuine to 
these shores are in a better economic position than the bulk of the indigenous 
inhabitants Tliey are w-ell-housed and adequately fed.® 

* See ibid pp pp t*. 11, 7»yiZ, pp 8,10 

® Ibid , p bo '* IiLpuit Fnueipul Htyntiai pp. 5-0, 
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Table 26 . Deaths of Europeans hy OccupatiiMy Gold Coast and Togoland, 

1902 - 44 ^ 


Pei’iod^ 

t 

(Jovernment { 
officials 1 

Employees 
of trading 
films 

Employees 
of mining 1 
companies | 

Mission- 

aries 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ArTj 

F. 

19U2 

10 

21 

18 

2 


67“ 

1903 

5 

12 

20 

2 


39 

1904 

8 

3 

13 

1 


25 

1906 

9 

3 

12 

2 


26 

1906 

6 

4 

18 

3 


31 

1907 

3 

9 

12 

1 


25 

1908 

6 

9 

11 

4 


30 

1909 


5 

7 

7 

3 


22 

1910 


i 

16 

18 

4 


46 

1911 


1 

14 

10 

3 


37 

1912 


i 

7 

11 

2 


28 

1913 

6 

7 


3 

4 


22 

1914 

11 

9 

13 

— 

- 

33 

1915 


1 

10 

2 

1 


20 

1916 


1 

6 

3 

1 


14 

1917 

9 

11 

6 

1 


27 

1918 

6 

19 

29 

2 


66 

1919 


ti 

15 


7 

— 

- 

28 

192U 


7 

20 


1 

1 


32 

1921 

14 

16 


2 

1 


32 

Jan. to Mar. 1922 


2 


5 


1 

— 

- 

8 

1922-3 

6 

19 


5 

1 


31 

1923-4 

10 

11 


2 

1 


24 

1924-5 


7 

11 


1 


- 

19 

1925-6 

8 

10 


3 

1 


22 

1926-7 


3 

13 


5 

5 


26 

1927-8 


6 

16 

— 

- 

5 


27 

1928-9 

4 

— 

14 

2 

6 

— 

— 

— 

26 

1929-30 

5 

— 

12 

3 

3 

— 

— 

1 

24 

1930-1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1931-2 


7 

12 

2 

3 

— 

1 

— 

26 

1932-3 


1 

3 

— 

3 

— 

1 

2 

10 

1933-4 


3 

6 

— 

8 

— 

1 

— 

18 

1934 


2 

2 

— 

12 

— 

1 

— 

17 

1935 


1 

2 

3 

10 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1936 


8 

10 

1 

6 

1 

2 

— 

28 

1937 


7 

7 

2 

14 

— 

1 

1 

32 

1938 


3 

12 

3 

9 

— 

— 

1 

28 

1939 


1 







14 

1940 


2 







22 

1941 


5* 



10 




21* 

1942 


4* 







30* 

1943 


1* 







7* 

1944 


4* 

•• 

1 

1 * * 




1 • • 

19* 


^ See Jledical Btport 1909, pp. 6-S; 1910, pp 0, 11, 1911, pp 7, 10, 1912, pp 10, 13, 1913, 
pp. 13-14; 1916, pp 9-10, 191S, pp 20-1; 1919, p 10; 1920, pp 7, 9, 1921, pp 7, 9; 1922-3, 
pp. 0, 8, 37, 39 ; 1923-4, pp. 7, 9 , 1924-0, pp. 10-11 ; 192o-6, pp. 9, 11 , 1926-7, pp 14, 16 ; 1927-8, 
pp. 18, 20 , 192S-9, pp. 15, 17 , 1929-30, pp 18-19 , 1930-1, pp. 17, 19 , 1931-2, pp 11, 13 , 1932-3, 
pp. 10, 12; 19SS-4, pp. 12, 14; 1934, pp. 7, 9, 1936, pp 9-10, 1936, pp 11-12, 1937, pp 9-10; 
1938, pp. 9-10; 1939, p 4; 1940, p. 5; 1941, pp. 1-2; 1942, p 2; 1943, p 6, 1944, p. 5. 

® The data for 1902-21 and 193 4 -1 4 refer to calendar years, those for 1922-3 to 1933-4 to the 
years ending 31 Mar ^ Including 0 Gold Coast Boilna}. * Excluding military. 
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All the factors which tend to reduce the death-rate of Europeans as 
compared with that of the natives tend also to reduce their death-rate as 
compared with that of the Sjnians. It should be noted, however, that, 
though the Syrians have a more unfavourable age composition and live 
under more unfavourable conditions, they ajiparently enjoy likewise a low 
death-rate. 


Table 27. Deaths of N on- Africans by Nationality and by Sex, Gold Coast 

and Togoland, 1931-8 ^ 


Nationahty 

mi 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

British 

21 

5 

12 

12 

11 

17 

21 

le 

Dutch 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 


— 

French 

3 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Germans 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Greeks 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— 

Italians 

2 

1 

3 

2 

— 

2 

3 

6 

Norwegians . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— ■ 

— 

Russians 

— 

1 

— 

— 



1 


— 

Swedes 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Swiss .... 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

— 

Americans . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

mm 

mm 

— 

Canadians . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

B 

B 

— 

Total Europeans 

28 

7 

21 

18 

14 

26 

28 

28 

Arabs. 



_ 

3 

1 



_ 

Indians 

.. 



1 

1 



1 

Lebanese . 



— 

— 

— 



2 

Syrians 


4 

tf 

11 

7 

5 

5 

6 

West Indians 


— 

— 

2 

1 


— 

1 

Total non-Europeans 

0 

4 

0 

17 

10 

6 

6 


Total 

37 

11 

27 

35 

24 

32 

34 

38 

Males 

31 

9 


31 

20 

29 

31 

32 

Females 

6 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 


^ See Repf>rt P}inripal Kegi^Uai lOiJ.-p pp 2, U\,1033,'p 30, 1931, jig 8,21; 1935, 

pp 6, 18; 1936. pp. 0, 18, 1037. pp, 7, 18, 1933, p. 8. 

































THAPTER r 

NIGERIA AND CAMEROONSi 

I. C’bnstts-taking 

Censuses \'ere taken in 1866, 1868, 1871, and thereafter every ten years 
u]) to 1931 Before 1911 the census area comprised only part of Lagos 
Mand and some small mainland districts. In 1911, 1921, and 1931 
attempts were made to enumerate the people in a wider area and to obtam 
population figures — Abased mainly on estimates or guesses — ^for the whole 
of Nigeria (including m 1921 and 1931 the Cameroons). 

1 Lagos^ 

Provision for census-taking was made as far back as 1863, one year 
after the foundation of the Colony of Lagos The Ordinance,® which 
introduced at the same time registration of births and deaths, was enacted 
‘‘Whereas it is expedient to provide the means for a complete register of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and also for taking the census of the said 
jSettlement, whereby evidence may be more easily obtained and statistical 
information afforded for jmrposes of public interest and utihty, and 
whereby crime may be more readily discovered and more efficiently 
suppressed*. It stipulated* 

X. That the Registrar bliall take the ceuhith of the Haid Settlement, and furnish 
a copy of the same to the Colonial Secwtary on or before the twenty-eighth day of 

1 111 An Eionmii Sitnq/ aj the Colonial Empoc, in most othei British official pubhcatioiu, 
‘Nigena' cnmprisi.s the Culony of Nigoiiu (which iniludeh the ibhuida and mainland eonstitutuig 
the IxigoR IVltinicipal Aiea), the Pi otector<itc of Ni);cna. and the Caincioons under Bntinh Man- 
date Foi htatihtical purposes ‘Nigena’ wnh hubdixided until 1939 into (1) the Northern Provinces 
of the Piutectorate iiicludiiiir Northern C'anieiooub, and (2) the Southern Pioriuces of the Pro- 
teetoiate including the C’olnuy and also CainerrHinh Province On 1 Apr 1030 (2) waa replaced 
by (2) the Eastern Provinces including Caiiieiuoiis Province, and (3) the Western Frovmcea in- 
cluding the Polony. In this volume the term Nigciia’ eoveis the Polony and the Protectorate, 
but not the Camerouus 

“ In lS(i2 the port and island of Inigos weio elected into a Colony In 181)3 Lekki, Palma, and 
Badagry were added to the Polony, and Piotectorate rights were established over Ado and Oke- 
Odan. Between 1883 and 1809 the aieas of both the Culon\ and Piotectoiate were extended 
considerably andhnally (ompiised about 2S,(HK)square miles Iii lUOU the Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagoa v eie amalgamated with the Protcctoiate of >Sc>utheiii Nigeria and became the Western 
Pioviiicp ot the Polony and Piotectorate of iSontheiii Niireibr 

The terminology ( OIK erniu!' Lagos used in eensub .nid vital statistics is most confusing 

(1) "rolonv of Lagos', as a luJe, meant onb the Polony but sometinies comprised also the pro- 
tected temtoiic^^ 

(2) ‘Settlement of Lanos’ .md Polony of Ligos seem to have been used, as a rule, indiscrimi- 
nately. but sometimes Settleini lit ' i onipi ised onlj Lagos Island and its immediate vicinity, and 
sometimes iiirluded not only the piotocted teintoiies but even the ‘sphere of induence’ 

(3) ‘Lagos Island piactnall} iie\ er means the w hole island It coinpnses, a&aiule,citberallthe 
western part of the isUnd whn h is im bided in Lagos Township, i e the Town and Harbour of 
Lagos, Ikeyi, and Vietoiu Beach (9 squaie miles), or the Town and Haiboui of Lagos and the 
immediately adjoining aiea (3| squaie miles), oi only the Town and Haibuiii of Lagos, i.e. the 
part of the I'-land wc-t of the MarPiegoi Panal (1 7 square miles) 

(4) EbuteMetta sometimes means the townuf Ebutc Metta(l 2 squaie miles) and sometimes the 
whole inaiplund portion of Lagos Township im hiding Iddo Island (15 square miles) 

’ No 21 of 18(33 (28 Oel ), lepnnted m Vidinancti nj the Helthnicnt tifLaijoit (1874), pp. 38-42. 
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February m every year, a9 the Governor for tlie tune being idiall direct, as per 
Schedule hereunto annexed marked m order that the statistical information 
may be compiled m the blue book for the previous year. 

‘Annual’ censuses under this Ordinance were taken in 1866 and 1868 
but ne,ver thereafter, and Section X was repealed in 1891 by ‘An Ordinance 
to provide for a census being taken during the current year’.- The ‘decen- 
nial’ censuses of 1871 and 1881 were apparently taken, as in many other 
colonies, without special legal enactment. 

There is no evidence how the censuses in the 1860s were carried out. 
In 1871 a house-to-house enumeration was made in the town of Lagos and 
some places on the mainland, but the data given for other neighbouring 
areas were probably based on estimates ® The returns, particularly for 
the town (28,518), were lower than had been expected, since the authonties 
in the years preceding the census had made quite fantastic claims as to 
the increase of the population,^ and the Administrator’s report for 1873 
gave a much higher figure. 

Population. A variety of circumstances contributes to prevent any return under 
this head being reliable. It is believed that the population of tlie Island of Lagos 
alone is not now imder 60,000 * 

But the reports for the foUowing years were more cautious. 

1 Schedule hi provided for the following entnes Name, Sex, Age, Occupation, Religion, 
Inflrmities. 

* No. 6 of 1891 (16 Apr), Lagoa Oidoiaaeea ISSU-l^Ol. In the meantime there had been 
enacted ‘The (leneral Registry Ordinance, 1888’, uhlch provided* ‘11. The Regutror-General 
shall from time to tune take a census of the Colony, when and us the Governor shall direct.’ But 
the Qoveinor never directed the Registiar-General to take a census, and ‘The Registration 
Ordinance 1001*, which repealed ‘The General Registry Onlinani.t‘, 1888', Loutaineil no pro- 
vision concerning the taking of censuses. 

In his report for the year 1371 the Goremur stated, 
census was taken during the year 1871. The popiilatum of tlie Island of 



Malfo 

Females 

Total 

LagOb w as . 

13,.'>20 

14.998 

28,318 

Badagiy 

1.148 

1.343 

2,491 

Palma 

431 

.083 

814 

Lcckio 

09 

66 

165 

Total fui Lagos Settlement 

. 13,108 

10,790 

31,988 


‘A cen&us aLo appeals to have been taken of the distriLt-o, tonii^, and vilLiges siinounding 
Lagos, showing a population of — ^males, 12,665, females, lo,<)68, total, 28,283, wIulIi, combined 
with the Lagos Settlement, 31,088, makes a total of 60,221, of wlioiu 04 aic Enrupcv-iis' (Culimial 
PoAieastona Iteporta 1873, Fart 11, 2nd Division, p 41). 

It seems strange that the Governor w us not bure ti hether or not a census had been taken ‘of the 
distiictb, towns, and villages burrounding Lagus’ A year later the Adminibtiator reported: 
'The population of Lagos, accordmg to the census of 1871, amounted to 36,003 souls. . . . The 
population of the entire bcttlement u e&timated at 60,221. . . ’ (Ibid. 7374, Part I, p. 138.) This 
btatement suggests that the enumeration cuveied, apart from the town of Lagos, not only Badagry, 
Palma, and Leckie but the whole ‘ Vicimtj of Lagos’ w'ith a population of 7,487 (see ibid. 1879, 
pp 215-16, and Census Eepoit 1881, Enclosure No 3, p. 2) and that the figuies given for other 
aieas were estimates 

^ 8ee repoit of Admimstiator Glover, dated 14 Sept 1868 {Slate of Cdonud Possessfons 1867, 
Fart II, p 22), and report of the Acting Chief Cleik and Ticasurer to the Administrator of Lagos, 
dated 2U May 1870 (ibid 1869, Fait II, p 19). The claims were ba^ed, apart fiom general im- 
pressions, on ‘the number of persons who have crossed the Lagoon to and from the laainlaud*. 
(Durmg the last six months of 1869, 157,763 were repoited to lia\e landed in LagOb while only 
101,939 left the island') 

‘ Admimstratur Strahan, 12 May 1874, Colomul PonseMtona Eepoits 1871, Part II, p. 118. 
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1874 Tlie population, of Lagos is estunated at over 60,000, but the return under 
this head cannot be considered reliable.^ 

1875. The population at the talnng of the census m 1871 was returned as . . . 60,221 
but owing to the great difficulty experienced in obtaining reliable information on the 
subject, tliese numbers cannot be accepted as accurate.^ 

1876. The population of the town of Lagoa has been roughly estimated at *32,358, 
but if the number of inhabitants in the inland and outlying districts be taken into 
account, the number will probably be mcreased to about 60,000.’* 

However, in a report dated 11 October 1880, Lieutenant-Governor 
Griffith suggested that omissions at the 1871 census had been serious. 

The census tcdren in 1871 is not accepted as accurate, as it is generally asserted that 
the arrangements made for the purpose were carried out perfunctorily. The natives 
too, not havmg been instructed upon the question, were suspicious of it, and did 
all they could to obstruct the work. The census to be taken m 1881 will, 1 trust, be 
carried out satisfactorily, and so afiord a reliable foundation upon whioh not only 
to base calculations os to the gam or loss of population in the future but also for other 
useful purposes.^ 

Therefore, when the 1881 census yielded a much higher figure (75,270) 
the Lieutenant Governor suggested that the increase was not genuine: 

... it must not be forgotten that ourcumstonces interfered to prevent the Census 
of 1871 being taken so as to leave an impression on the pubhc mind that it was a &jr 
representation of actual numbers. Tlie Natives did not imderstand it. Some thought 
it was mtended as a preliminary step towards the introduction of a poll tax. Others 
considered it wrong &om a religious pomt of view .... The enumeration of 1 87 1 was 
spread over several days, if not weeks, and nobody m Lagos behoved m its accuracy, 
whilst not a doubt has been insinuated against the Census of this year.* 

Such doubt was only insinuated when the 1891 census yielded a lower 
population for Lagos Town than the 1881 census, and the insinuation was 
that the 1881 returns had been faked owing to ‘the fact that the enumera- 
tors in 1881 were paid by the head, according to the number of people 
each of them recorded’.® In his report of 7 November 1891 the Colonial 
Secretary said: 

Tlie town of Lagos was not found to be nearly so large as was anticipated, as only 
32,608 inhabitants were enumerated agamst 37,462 m 1881. ... At the same time 
it IB right that I should pomt out that it is not thought that the population of the 
town has decreased, the falling oS being considered to be due to a more efiectual 
enumeration brought about by a better system of payment to the enumerators.^ 

1 Administrator Lees, 14 June 1875, Colomcd Possessions Repot ts 187o, Part II, p. 128. 

^ Actmg Administrator John D’A. Dumaresq, 17 May 1876, ibid. 1876, Part I, p. 145 

’ Assistant Colonial Secretary, 25 Maj' 1877, ibid Repoitafor 1876, p 118. See similar state- 
ment of Actmg Asbistant Colonial Secretary, 10 July 1878, ibid 1876-7, p 136. 

* Ibid. 1879, pp 21G-17. See also ibid 1876, Part I, p 145 

‘ Census Report Lagos 1881, pp 12-13, see also Colonial Possessions Repotts 1879-81, p. 301. 
The census report foi 1881 says (pi) that the ‘Census of the Settlement of Lagoa and its Depen- 
dencies for 1881 . . was succes^uUy accomplished on the night of the 3id and mommg of the 
4th April’, but ‘the committee appomted to prepare a method to be followed m taking the Census 
of 18B1* said. ‘In 1881 the Census extended over a very considerable period, the extent of which 
the comnaittee have not been able accurately to ascertam, but rangmg from 17 to 30 days’ 
(Colonial Reports, Lagoa 1891, p 38). 

* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol iv, p. 1. The rate of pay was ^d, per enumeiated person; see 
Payne, Lagoa and West African Almanack and Duo y for 1894, p. 50. 

^ Colonial Reports, Lagoa 1890, p. 7. ‘It was originally intended that the enumerators should, 
as was the case m previous years, he selected from the general pubhc.’ When the number of 
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The Superintendent of the 1891 census does not mention the decline in 
the population figure but makes some comments on the completeness and 
accuracy of the Returns : 

The Census of the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos, except so much thereof as 
lies to the east of the meridian of Ode, was duly taken m the month of April, 1891.^ 
In the work of enumeration a certam amount of difficulty was experienced, but 
not more than I think might reasonably have been expected. . . . Much of the 
difficulty in obtaming information was due to persons being away at their farms 
when the enumerator called on them. 

Tlie Commissioner for the Western Distnct reported to me as follows: — 

‘I consider that in Pokra 6 per cent, at least are omitted. In the Badagry 
district about 3^ per cent. It is almost impossible with the very scant knowledge 
at our disposal to enumerate every farm and village, and until the district is 
properly surveyed this will always be the case ^ . . . I think Appa is at least 
10 per cent, short.' 

In the Eastern District the villages of Ehinosa, Mawusa and Offii, which are 
situate opposite Epe, could not be enumerated owing to the resistance opposed to 
the enumerator by the Epe people, who faun there, and who claimed the land as 
part of the Ijebu country. As there were probably only a few score of persons thus 
unenumerated, the Government did not consider it worth while for the enumerator 
to be sent back there on that account. 

Some allowance should doubtless be made both in the Central and Eastern 
Districts for persons unenumerated, but I am not prepared to say how much. 

In the town of Lagoa the enumeration should be more exact, as the enumerators 
could visit every house, and there wero several officers to supervise them. At the 

applicants proved to be too small it was decided to take the census in the town through clerks in 
the Government service and in the ‘Districts’ through pnvate apphcants. But, as the Superin- 
tendent reports (see Lagoa Censua Repott 1891, p. 5), the applicants were not ready to accept the 
terms of the Adminibtration. 

‘With one or two exceptions, those whom 1 saw at once dechned service on hearing that the pay 
was to be 10/- a day, and that the Government would not consent to payment by the head as was 
the case m former years. When I had seen about a dozen of the apphcants, I found that the rest 
had gone aw ay and saved me the trouble of a personal mterview'. 

'It was then evident that Civil servants musit enumerate the w'hole of the Central and Eastern 
Distrusts ’ 

‘The division of the Western Distnct mto sections, and the appointment of enumerators to 
them, was left entirely to the discretion of the Commissioner of the district with the happiest 
results. Only two Civil servants were employed as enumerators in this district.’ (Ibid,, p. (j. The 
other eight enumerators were apparently taken from the general pubhu ; see ibid , p. 39.) 

^ 1 doubt whether this statement is correct. Ordmance No. 6 of 1891 (18 Apr ) provided* ' Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Ordmance, a census of the Colony, and of so much of the Protectorate 
as the Governor in Council may determme, shall be taken durmg the month of April, one thousand, 
eight hundred and mnety-one, as regards the town of Lagos, on the four days from the twentieth 
to the tw enty-third of that month, and, as regards the remamder of the area over which the Census 
may extend, on the ten days from the twentieth to the twenty-nmth of that month.’ An 'Order 
in Council limiting the extent of the Protectorate of which a Census is to be taken under the 
Ordinance’, issued on 18 Apr. {Lagoa Ordinancea 1886-1901), ordered ‘that a census of the whole 
Protectorate, except so much thereof as lies east of the Ode Lme, shall be taken under the said 
Oidinance’. But according to Lagos Blue Bools 1891, p. 28, two more Orders in Council were 
issued one, on 18 Apr. ‘postponmg the Census as regards the Eastern Distnct West of the 
Ode hne and as regards the Central Distnct except the Town of Lagos’, and one on 23 Apr. 
‘extending the time for takmg the Census m Town of Lagos’. 

It may have been almost impossible with the very scant knowledge at their disposal to 
enumerate every farm and village, but if this was so it must hare been absolutely impossible to hare 
buch an exact knowledge of the omissions as to be able to estimate them in one distnct at ‘about 
3^ per cent.’ But the leader will soon see that Nigeria census officials have seldom reahred 
the extraordmary difficulty of estimating the propoition of omissions. 

Nn 
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same tizue, the Cenaiis can only be regarded as affording approximate information* 
aotuaJ accuracy is not obtainable in. the present condition of things.^ 

The Census Of&cer for Lagos, 1931, thinks that the population ‘was 
possibly returned at a little too high a figure in 1881, and at too low 
a figure in 1891 The Medical OMcer of Health who took the Medical 
Census of the Southern Provinces m 1930-2, on the basis of an analysis 
of the health conditions in Lagos since 1861, held the ‘view that much 
more weight attaches to the 1891 and 1901 Censuses than to that of 1881 ’.s 
But the Government Statistician, in his report on the 1931 census, 
expressed still another opinion. 

If one asserta that there has been unbroken inter-oensol mcreaae in the popula< 
tion,* one is forced to conclude that the 1881 figures are too high or the 1861 figures 
too low. 

1 incline to the latter view, firstly, because m 1881 the enumerators were paid at 
so much a head, and while they would naturally try to mchide every possible person 
m the count, the controlling authorities can have hardly been so simple as not to 
clieck any eiitries of fictitious names ; and, secondly, because there was some sort 
of strike of enumerators at the beginning of the 1861 Census, so that, apparently, 
the work was done without enthusiasm. The Supermtendent of the 1861 Census 
refers to errors of 5, and 10 per cent in the Districts of Pokra, Badagri fl.nd Appa, 
and he said that in the town of Lagoa the enumeration should be more exact ; but the 
much greater errors which have been common in coimts of rural areas, even at later 
dates, suggest that the errors in the Distncts named were undeT'estimated, and a 
like suspicion, therefore, attaches to the Lagos data.* 

Par from conBidering the 1881 returns too high be thinks it probable 
that the actual population was 10 per cent, higher^ and he assumes that 
the population in 1891 was about 15 per cent, higher than in 1881, This 
would imply that 40 or 60 per cent, would have to be added to the 1891 
figure in order to obtain the actual population! 

That the population of Lagos was understated in 1881 is, it seems to 
me, out of the question. In an A&ican town with a constant fiow of 
people &om and to the mainland the controlling authorities were certainly 
not able to check to any extent fictitious entries, particularly of visitors 
or children. That in 1891 the would-be enumerators were quite aware 
of this position appears £rom the fact that they refused to participate in 
the count when they learned that they would not be paid so much a head. 
The assumption that the Returns for 1881 were too high seems, therefore, 
plausible. Although in 1891 the enumerators were paid by the day, the 
cost of taking the census was much higher than in 1881,* and I found no 
evidence that ‘the work was done without enthusiasm*. It may well be 
that omissions were more numerous than the Superintendent’s estimates 
suggest, but I see no good reason to assume that they were excessive. 
What seems to have been overlooked by all Nigeria officials who have 

> Lagoa Census Repot t 1891, pp. 5-6. * Census of Nigetia, 1931, rol. iv, p. 1. 

* See ibid., vol. i, p. 64. 

* I shall discuss this assertion of the GoTeiiiment Statistician in the section ‘Population 

Grontli’. * Ibid , vol. iv, pp. 83-4. 

* In 1881 the cost of taking the census was £224 Is. 8d. (excluding Temuneration to the 
Registrar). In 1861 it was £331. 12s. M. (excluding the remuneration to the Superintendent). 
See Lagos, Census Sepott 1881, p. IG; 1891, p. 40. 
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compared the results of the 1881 and 1891 censuses is the important fact 
that while in 1881 all persons found on the census day in Lagos were 
included, in 1891 those “ordinarily resident in the house’ were counted.^ 
The numerical importance of the Visitors enumerated in 1881 appears from 
tlie fohowmg statement by the Lieutenant Governor : 

Among the population there are inserted Visitors 5,017 which consist of persons 
who are constantly on the move from other plac€*h within or without the Settlement, 
engaged m business, pleasure, or in visitu^ their friends. It is a population which 
is seen cverj’ day and is constantly passing to and from the Island of Eko, or Lagos.^ 

There cannot be the least doubt that in a town such as Lagos the de jure 
population, as a rule, is smaller than the de facto population, and this may 
explain in part the difference between the census returns of 1891 and those 
of 1881 (and 1901). 

The returns for 1881 and 1891 seem to have been based mostly on actual 
house-to-house enumeration. The area covered in 1881 was apparently 
the same as in 1871 ; in 1891 it w'as larger. But in 1901 it was restricted to 
the towns of Lagos and Ebute Metta.® The Superintendent of the 1901 
census reported:* 

Tlic Census of the Island and Harbuiu* of Lagos and Ebute-Metta^ v as taken on 
April Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 

Xo attempt was made to take a census of the Districts. An immense amount of 
preparation, and a large expenditure of money would have been required for this 
purpose,* Even then the results would hardly have been more accurate than 
estimates. Until the country has made very great strides in civilisation an approxi- 
mately accurate enumeration is impossible. 

Every effort was made to insure the census of tlue Island of Lagos and Ebute- 
Metta being as accurate as possible, but I cannot pretend tliat the results ore 
strictly bo. 

Eor some sections of tlie totm of Lagos the returns differed enormously 
from those of the 1891 census. The most striking example was the drop in 
Section 37 from l.3(i7 to 408. The Superintendent made the following 
comment: 

Section 37 i» obviously -^Mong, I dibcoveivd this too late to order a. retaking’ 

^ See Colonial Bepotts, Ltujoi 1S91, p. 3U Lagos, Ueimua Repoi 1 18S1, pp. t>-7. 

* The leport on the 1931 cenbua of Lagos states (p 2)* 'Before 1901 the aiea covered by house- 
to-house enumeration wai. simply Lagos Island, exclusive of the jiart to the east of MacGregor 
Canal which is now called Ikoji. In 1901 Ebute Metta was mcluded m the Lagos Census for the 
first time ’ But the area covered by house-to-house enumeration no doubt included some main- 
land villageb in ISTl. I found no evidence that any area was excluded from house-to-houBe 
enumeiation lu 1881 ; and there is couclusive evidence that no area was excluded in 1891. The 
Schedule as outhned in the Census Ordmance could obviously only be used for a house-to-house 
enumeration, and the Ordinance provided ’ ‘ Each Enumerator shall fill up such schedules, or cause 
such schedules to he hUed up, -with regaid to all dwellmg-houses situate within his Section . . .' 
In fact, of couise, house-to-house enumeration was not earned out everywhere. 

* Census Bepoit Lagos 1901, p. 1. 

^ ‘The Census Oidinance, 1001 ’ provided that 'a census of the Colony and Piotectorate, or of 
such paits thereof as the Goveinui m Council may determine, shall be taken duimg the month of 
April, one thousand nme bundled and one' (Oidinance Xo of 1001. 30 Mar.. Government Gazette, 
Colony of Lagoa, 13 Api. 1901, pp 235-7. repnnted in Oidinances and Ordets, &c , m Fotce on 
Aptil 30th, lyOl, vol 11 , pp. 935-0) 

* The actual cost of the census wa^ onlv i‘70. 18s -id (£71 ISs -id. fur enumerators and £8 for 

stationery) See Census Bepoit Lagos 1901, p 2. ^ Ibid., p. u. 
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The Governnient Statistician responsible for the 1931 census who, as 
will be remembered, considered the 1891 census most defective said: 

The 1901 CeiiBUB was poBsibly not as good as that of 1891. At any rate, the data 
are not presented with the same clearness and detail.^ 

In 1906 the Colony of Lagos and its protected territory were amalga- 
mated with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria into the Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, but the Report on the Southern Nigeria 
Census, 1911^ devotes a special chapter to the ‘Census of the Lagos Muni- 
cipal Area’ which was larger than the area covered by the 1901 census of 
Lagos though smaller than the area of the earlier censuses. 

The Lagos Municipal Area comprises the island of Lagos, Iddo Island, Ebute 
Metta and Apapa on the mainland, and Victoria (the Beach). Including the out- 
skirts within the municipal boundary, the toted area may be stated as approximately 
18 square miles. Omitting the outskirts, the extent of the towns proper is about 
two square miles. 

The total population registered for the whole area (mcluding 1,067 shipping and 
461 military population) was 73,766 .... 

The numbers shown above were, of course, those actually registered on the 
schedules, which m the majority of cases were filled in by the Enumerators on behalf 
of illiterate people, many of wliom were unduly suspicious. It is not improbable 
that an appreciable number of such persons were omitted from the declarations 
made by the heads of the famihes, who, notwithstanding the official assurances 
given to the contrary, could not disassociate the idea of subsequent taxation from 
the census.^ 

In 1914 the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and the Pro- 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria were formed into the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria, and tlie Lagos censuses of 1921 and 1931 were taken in 
accordance with the Census Ordinance of 25 October 1917^ covering the 
whole of Nigeria. The report on the 1921 census in the Southern Provinces, 
mcluding Lagos, was pubhshed by the Census Officer Dr. P. Amaury 
Talbot as volume iv of his work The Peoples of Southern Nigeria. He does 
not comment on the census of Lagos specihcally, hut says with regard to 
the township census which covered thirteen townships with an aggregate 
population of 152,027 (of whom 99,690 were in Lagos Township):® 

The township census was held on one day, viz. 24th April, and smce the areas 
were small and distinct it was possible to attempt on accurate enumeration and to 
request much fuller information than could be supplied in the rest of the country. 
Each township was divided into Districts and Sub -districts, and every house was 
visited by on enumerator, who filled m the forms if the occupants were too illiterate 

1 Census of Kigciia, 1931, rol i, p U4. It may be mentioned as an example that the 1901 
Report said (p. 1) that the European population of ’Lagos Island and Harbour* was 233 'shile 
this figure actually meluded 33 Europeans m Ebute Metta (see ibid , p. 3) The table shoving the 
population m 1891 (ibid., p. 8) is also quite confusing. 

’ The census n as authonzed by 'An Ordinance for taking the Census of the Colony of Southern 
Nigeria from time to time’ (No. 4 of 1011, 31 Jaa.,reprmted in Southern Nigeria, Ordinances 1911, 
pp. 17-20) (The term ‘Colony’ was not correct; the Ordmance applied to the Colony and 
l^tectorate.) 

* Beport on Southern Nigeria Census, 1911, -p 15. The Government Statistician (1031), hov ever, 
said: ‘The 1911 Census clearly marked a great advance and, as regards accuracy, is probably on 
much the same footmg as the two subsequent Censuses’ (Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol i, p. 64). 
See pp. 670-1 below. “ See Talbot, vol. iv, p. 10. 
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to do so themselves. The populdtioiif as given for the toimslnpsi ina}> tlierefore be 
considered to be neai'ly correct, and probably under 5% of the inhabitants escaped 
the count; no allowance has been mode m any statistics for those who evaded 
enumeration.^ 

Before the taking of the 1931 census the following Public Notice^ was 
issued on 18 March 1931: 

A Census of Lagos Townsliip will be held on Thursday, April 23rd of this year. 

On that day, every house m the Township will be visited by an Enumerator who 
will enter m a book the name, tnbe, age, biithplace and religion of eveiy person 
who slept m that house on the previous mght. If some people happen to have gone 
out when the Enumerator arrives, this information will be given by tlieir I'elatives. 
Census Enumerators will be distmguished by a Badge, and all information given to 
them will be regarded as strictly confidential. 

Educated Householdei's will he provided with a separate form on a day prior to 
the Census date, which they will fill m for themselves and their houseliolds and 
deliver to the Census Official calling at their liouse on tlie 23rd April. 

Educated Householders who have not received a form before the 23rd April 
should obtam one from the Enumerator and fill it in and return it to him without 
delay. 

Any person refusing to give the desired information or wilfully giving false 
information is liable to a penalty of £5. 

In the report on the 1931 census of Nigeria a special volume has been 
devoted to Lagos Township. The difficulties with which the authorities 
were confronted were great. 

The preliminary arrangements made for the 1931 Census liad to be altered several 
tunes owing to unforeseen circumstances, and in consequence the final preparations 
were unavoidably hurried, in November 1930, it was decided that the census should 
be a Town Council census, carried out under the supervision of IVIr. Martm, Assistant 
Secretary of the Town Council, using the Councirs staff of sanitary inspectors, 
reinforced if necessary by Tax Assessment clerks as enumerators. The Secretary of 
the Town Council, however, pomted out tliat ]\Ir. Hartin would not return &om leave 
111 time to assume control at the beginnmg of January’, so tlus plan was abandoned. 

There was some diMculty in tindmg a succe<^sor for Mr. Martm , and finally the 
present writer, although he was completely mexperienced, and knew nothing of 
Lagos conditions, was appomted to act imder the direct control of the Government 
Statistician. 

At the beguirung of February, when the report of tlie Select Comnuttee on tlie 
1931-32 Supply Ordmance was discussed m the Legislative Council, it was suggested 
that the financial situation did not justify the expenditure of any money on the 
census. The Unofidcial Members of the Legislative Council were unanimous in their 
opposition to a motion that the estimated expenditure on the census should be 
re-mcluded in the Supply Ordmance. The matter was referred to the Secretary of 
State, who decided that the census should be proceeded with, but every' economy 
should he made in carrymg it out. 

Accordmgly tlie census schedule for Lagos was revised, and the more troublesome 
questions it mcluded — ^those relatmg to occupation, civil condition, and ply'sical 
infirmities — ^were struck out. A regrettable break tlius occurs in tho sequence 
of the statistics which had been obtamed since 1891 for occupation and civil 
condition.^ 

* Ibid , p. 1. ’ TAe Niyet la Gazette, 19 Mar. 1931, p. 168. 

' Ceneua of Nigena, 1931, vol. iv, p. 3. The questions finoUy asked were confined to sex, age, 
tribe or nationality, birthplace, and religion 3,361 persons found on iiaterside canoes, roads, 
and tiams were not required to fill in a census schedule; the enumerators counted them, dis- 
tinguishing men, nomen, boys, and gu'Is, see ibid., pp 1, 9-10. 
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The census day was April 23id. The last three censuses of Lagos have all been 
planned to commence and fituaVi on a smgle day, but as Lagos continues to mn rpa.s e 
in numbers it becomes moreasmgly difficult to organise a one-day census. It is 
likdiy tiliat a system of the gradual collection of information, such as was recom- 
mended by the Government Statistician this year, will have to be adopted in the 
future, as there is no longer a sufficient number of Government employees available 
to cope with the work in a single day. This yeai.' the outskirts of the town were 
enumerated at several different times : the villages m the neighbourhood of Light- 
house Creek on April 1st, the Siu'ulere area on April 28th, and the villages around 
Euramo Water on May 6th.^ 

The report says with respect to the accuracy of the censuses taken so 
far in Lagos: 

There is no doubt that all the Lagos censuses liave been more or less maccurate, 
and the reasons for this are not far to se^. Census taking depends for its success 
above all on the wiUmg oo-operation of the people counted, and that co-operation 
is extremely difficult to obtain ui Lagos. Among illiterate people m Lagos there 
has always been present a fear that the census will be used as a basis for a new 
assessment, and will result m mcreaaed taxation. No asRurance given by the Govern- 
ment has been qmte sufficient to eradicate this fear. The people of Lagos also, m 
common witli moat Nigerian tribes, are reluctant to reveal the name and numbers 
of their families, and especially of their children, as they believe it is tmlucky to do 
so. These difficulties are presumably less grave than they used to be, but they will 
remaiin formidable until a much larger number of the people are able to write, anrl 
fill up written forms correctly." 

An interesting attempt was made to check the completeness of the 1931 
census. 

Immediately after the census, the work done m a number of enumeration umts 
was checked, m order that an estunate might be formed of the probable error m 
the whole municipal area. This checking continued for more than a fortmght. The 
oheck was not carried out very systematically, because only a few of the enumerators 
could be spared by their dep^ments to go over their own work again. 

In D division, the sub-divisions were chosen which showed httle or no increase 
of population since 1921, or showed a very large percentage increase. Elsewhere tlie 
8ub-divi8ions were chosen more or less at random. A systematic check, taking, say, 
10 houses from each enumeration umt, was contemplated, but the staff to carry it 
out was not available. 

Under the supervision of the Government Statistician or the census officer a 
checkmg party visited every house m each enumeration umt selected, and the 
householders m it were asked to confirm or veuy the information they had already 
given. In a great many houses it was discovered that names liad been omitted on 
the census day, because the people had not been m the house when the enumerator 
called and frequently houses which were locked on the census day, while their 
occupants were at work or at the market, were found open during the check. 

Altogether the work of 46 enumerators was checked, the thoroug^mess of the 
checks varymg according to the amount of the supervision it was possible to exercise 
over them. The highest number of omissions discovered m any single enumeration 
umt was 29%, and the lowest 3%, and the average number 10%.'* 

The Govenunent Statistician concluded there&om that the population 
of Lagos Township was 10 to 11 per cent, larger than ascertained by the 
enumerators.^ But it seems doubtful whether this conclusion was justified. 


* Ceneua of Nigeria, 1931 vol. iv, p, 2. 
^ Ibid., p tt. 


^ Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

* See ibid., vol i, p 7. 
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(1) The checks were made on a very small scale. 

(2) The checks were distributed most unevenly over the census area.^ 



Lagos 

A 

Lagos 

B 


Lagos 

D 

Ebute 

Metta 

Best 

Total 

Population, totaP 

22,365 

26,357 

22,672 

18,799 

18,398 

17.617 


Population of checked arcaa^ 

1,000 

5,251 


3,162 

729 

— 


Omissions found m checks 

99 

493 


.354 

119 

— 


Percentage addition 

9-3 

94 

H 

11*2 

16 3 

— 

10-4 


^ Excluding omissions found m checks. 


(3) It is most unlikely that all omissions were discovered tlirough the 
checks.^ 

(4) A special check made for sdioolchildren yielded a very much 
larger proportion of omissions than the field-checks. 

The managers of schools had given a complete return of all their day-scholars 
as well as their boarders. In the Census Office a number of the schedules from 
the schools were gone through, and a comparison was made between the names of the 
day-scholars as recorded by their teachers and their names as they appeared in the 
schedules collected firam their homes. Searching for the names at their home 
addresses was dow work, so only 547 names were checked out of a total of approxi- 
mately 11,000 day-scholars. Of these only 286 were found at their home addresses. 
Makmg allowance for the fact that the school teachers may have made mistakes in 
the names and addresses of their pupils, a remarkably high number of school-children 
— between 40% and 46% — appear to have escaped enumeration.’ 

(5) A comparison of the total number of Lagos-born ohildren recorded at 
the census, \yith the number of births registered in the yeaxs preceding the 
census,^ suggests that many thousands of children were omitted at the census. 

The census area was somewhat larger in 1931 than in 1921. 

I e.stimate that between 1,000 and 1,500 persons were mcluded in the census for 
tlie fii-st time this year as a result of the extension of the township boundary and the 
addition of the thinly populated Urban Area. No administrative distinction appears 
to be made between the Township and the Urban Area.® 

‘ The total coat of the census, exclusive of the cost of prmting the census 
report, was £519 8s. 5d.'® or £4. ‘Is. 5d. for each 1,000 enumerated persons. 

2. Southern Nigeria^ 

In 1911 an enumeration similar to that of Lagos Municipal Area was 
taken in some other places of Southern Nigeria, and an attempt was made 

1 See ibid., vol iv, pp. 7, 48. 

~ 8ee ibid , vol i, p. 62 ‘As our check itself was subject to ecrorb of oiuiSbion. it u reasonable to 
suppose that 10 per cent is a minimum addition to the recorded figures to get the true population 
of Lagos and Ebute Metta . . .’ 

® Ibid , vol. IV, p. 6. * See ibid., pp 13-14. ® Ibid., p. 2. 

* Ibid , p 9. The cost of prmtmg the report was £70; see ibid., vol. i, p. 91. 

' In 188o the British claim to a protectorate over Nigeria tvaa recognized by the Berlm Con- 
ference, and that part of the country' -nhich uas not included mthm the Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos or the sphere of the Royal Niger Company was placed under Bn^h administration 
as the ‘ Oil Rivers Protectorate’, later (1893) named the ‘Niger Coast Protectorate’. When m 1900 
the chaiter of the Royal Niger Company u as revoked, the northern part of its temtories became 
the Northern Nigena Protectorate uhilst the southern \iab combmed with the Niger Coast 
Protectorate under the name of the Protectorate of Southern Nigena. 
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to estimate the total population of the country. The Census Officer 

reported: 

The total population Tetumed for the whole Colony and Protectorate was, after 
adjustment, sh^tly over seven and three quarter millions, viz. 7,858,689 .... 

With regard to adjustments, it should be at once explained that whilst & house 
to house enumeration was made in the porta and at a number of places up-country, 
this plan was not feasible m most of the outside districts, and m such cases estimates 
baaed upon the beat available data had to be prepared by the Distrust CommissioneiB. 
These estimates were compared at headquarters with former calculations made two 
or three years ago, and, where doubtful, the figures were questioned and revised, 
allowance bemg made for the much closer knowledge of some parts of the country 
now as compared with the time when the previous estimates were made, and for 
alterations m district boundaries. In only one instance (Lagos district outside 
the municipal area) was a 1911 original estimate increased at the chief census 
office, but reductions were made m the cases of Ibadan and Oshogbo in the Western 
Province ; Onitsha in the Central ; and Abakaliki, Bende, and Owerri in the Eastern 
Provmoe. 

It is not, of course, claimed that even the total now pubhshed is completely 
reliable, but judging by the very considerable amount of trouble taken by the vanous 
officers up-country, as mdicat^ by their detailed returns, I am of opmion that the 
total figure may be accepted as a reasonably approximate estimate.^ 

Br. Talbot was more sceptical regarding the 1911 figures. 

In 1911 the population of the ports was enumerated, but only a rou^ estimate 
was given for the rest of the country, the inacouracy of which can be seen by con- 
trasting the population of towns with that obtamed in 1921.^ It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in 1911 a large part of the Southern Provmces was just coming 
under the oontrol of Government, and the maohinery at the disposal of the political 
officers was very inadequate.’ 

Finally, the compiler of the 1931 population statistics of Southern 
Nigeria made the following comment: 

The first Census of tlie Southern Provinces as a whole was taken m 191 1, when the 
figpires were based mamly on estimates, axcept in the principal ports, where a house- 
to-house enumeration was made. The figures thus obtouied were of a purely 
preliminary nature, and are of httle value for comparative purposes. The Census 
Officer regarded the total population then returned as ‘a reasonably approximate 
estimate.' In the light of the last two censuses this phrase should probably be read 
in its widest sense. For m 1911 a considerable part of the Southern Provmces was 
only just coming under the control of the Government, and even in 1921 and 1931, 
when this control had developed, the figures returned must be viewed with consider- 
able caution.’ 

^ Rejport on Sotitltern Xigeria Cenaua, 1911, p 1. See also ‘Report on the Eastern Province 
1011’ pp. 124r-5 

‘A census was held throughout the Province in April. At the port tonus of Calabar, Bonny, 
Opobo, Brass and Degema a complete house to house census of mdividuals duly classified, took 
place while in the outlying Districts a general reckonmg was made. . . 

'At certam of the port towns some amount of suspicion was latent as regards the census, which 
was however, allayed by letters written personally by His Excellency the Governor to the Ghie&. 
In other Districts the Chiefs here and there made it impossible to amve at a correct estimate of 
the proportion of young women. No serious hindrances, however, were offered to the general 
carrying out of enumeration ’ 

’ Dr. Talbot apparently took it for granted that discrepancies between the census results for 
towns must be due to inaccuracies m the 1911 census, and that if the 1911 results for the towns were 
inaccurate the 1911 figures for the rest of the country must be so a fortiori. 

* Talbot, vol. IV, p. 5. * Cenaiu of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ui, p. 1. 
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As regards house-to-house enumeration, there is in fact no evidence 
that it was extended beyond the eleven principal ports^ with an aggre- 
gate population of 109,161, including Lagos with 73,766.* In any case it 
IS safe to assume that the people covered by such enumeration outside 
Lagos' constituted less than 1 per cent, of the total population of Southern 
Nigeria. 

In 1921 an attempt was made to extend the scope of actual enumeration. 

The census of the Southern Provinces was taken in two divisions, called the Town- 
ship and the Provincial census respectively. The former dealt only with the town- 
ships and non-natives, wherever they might be j the latter covered the rest of the 
population.’ 

As shown above, Dr. Talbot considered the results of the Township 
census to be nearly correct. 

A very different state of affairs prevailed throughout the remamder of the country, 
where, although two months were allowed for the carrying out of the enumeration, 
statistics can only be regarded as approximate. In every case the counting was done 
under the superintendence of the political officers and the control of the Resident 
of each Provmce. Most unfortunately the census took place at the worst possible 
moment, smee the political staff was at the lowest stage of efficiency it has ever 
reached. Not only was it serious^' depleted in numbers — for many officers had just 
retired, includmg those who would have left the service earlier h^ it not been for 
the war — ^but a very considerable proportion was composed of new men entirely 
without experience of the Coast. The census m a country like Nigeria needed 
specially careful liandling, while, m order to obtain any accuracy, a thorough know- 
ledge of the people and of the particular locality was necessary. 

Most of the Nigenan peoples share in the widespread feeling against givmg the 
number of their family, especially of the children, in the same way as many will not 
give their true name ; for it is thought that a person m possession of this gains power 
over them and can do them harm, if so mclmed. Many also beheve that, if the 
number of a family is told aloud, any evil spirit in the neighbourhood who may hear 
it will perhaps become jealous and cause the death of some member, most likely 
a child. Among the Yoruba it is a breach of etiquette to enquire after a man's family, 
but probably this feeluig is based on the same idea as that just mentioned. 

Another grave objection to the enumeration in the mmds of the people was the 
belief that it was merely a prelude to taxation. At the present moment direct taxes 
are only imposed on the Yoruba Provinces, viz. Ijebu, Abeokuta, Ondo and Oyo — 
and part of Benin — ^which are all ruled by Native Administrations. The rest of the 
country is immediately imder the pohtical officers and is not directly taxed Even 
in the Yoruba Fro\’mces the census was thought by many to be connected with 
borne further development of taxation 

In certain regions which are not yet imder full control — ^for instance, the northern 
ports of the Cameroons Province and of Abokaliki Division — ^the population perforce 
had to be estimated. On the whole, however, the census does not appear to have 
suffered much from the fact that Government jurisdiction had been extended such 
a short time ago to a large portion of tlie coimtry ; in some very wild Districts such as 
Ogoja the enumeration was carried out with little trouble. That of the Yoruba would 
not appear to have been so successful as amongst the other tribes. On the whole the 

^ That it was) not extended to all ports may be mferred from the followmg statement m the 
Report on Southern 2\igetia Census, 1911, p 4 ‘Census of the Porta- — ^In each of the principal 
ports, VIZ : Lagos. Calabar, Warn, Bonny, Opobo, Degema, Brass, Forcados, Bumtu, Sapele and 
Koko Town, a house to house enumeration was made, the names of each mhabitant bemg entered 
on the census schedules ’ (The statement, ibid., p 25, that the form used in Lagos was also used 
‘for all the portb m Southern Nigeria’ is probably erroneous ) 

’ See ibid , p. 14. ’ Talbot, vol. iv, p. 1. 
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least opposition to the taking of the census was expenenced amongst the Ibo and 
those coastal regions which have been longest in touch with Europeans. 

The fin el great disadvantage under which the census laboured was the scarcity 
of educated and trustworthy clerks. For the most part only new, entirely untrained 
and comparatively illiterate men could be obtained to go round the Districts. 

It was requested that a house-to-house enumeration should be carried out, but for 
various reasons this was sometimes impossible and in certain parts a proportion of 
the population was estimated. 

In every case the accepted figures have been those as finally determmed by the 
ofScer on the spot and confirmed by the Resident of the Province. The percentages 
added to cover those not actually counted and absentees seem to be reasonable, and 
to err, if at all, on the conservative side ; on the whole, in my opinion, the population 
is considerably larger than that given in this report, and it would appear safe to say 
that, if 10% were added to the native ixibas, the result would be more accurate ^ 

The last sentenoe is not quite clear. The claim that the percentages 
added to cover those not actually counted and absentees err, if at aU^ on 
the conservative side can only mean, it seems to me, that the official 
total was not an overstatement and that it is doubtful whether it was an 
understatement, but this claim cannot be reconciled with the author’s 
opinion that on the whole the population was considerably larger than the 
total given in the report, finally, tiie statement that it would appear safe 
to say that, if 10 per cent, were added to the native tribes, the result would 
be more accurate, means, if intei^reted literally, that it is safe to say that 
the native population was at least 5 per cent, larger than the official total, 
but it is possible that the author meant to suggest that 10 per cent, be 
added to the total for native tribes. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the population as a whole had been 
luiderstated. When the 1931 returns showed for the Provinces of Calabar, 
Onitsha, and Owerri a total population of 3,607,157 as compared with 
4,448,918 in 1921,® the Census Officer for Southern Nigeria stated. 

It is suggested by some of the Admimstrative Officers that the figures were over- 
estimated m 1921, although the Residents of these three Frovmces m 1021 were all 
of the opinion that the Census figures were too low. As far as Onitsha and Owom 
Provinces are concerned, arguments in favour of the present figures are based mainly 
on the density of the population as shewn by the 1921 figiures ; it is claimed that, in 
many cases, the density was absurdly high. Moreover, there is evidence to shew 
that, m 1921, the figures returned by District Officers in Owern Frovmce were 
subjected to considerable manipulation before pubhcation.’ 

In 1931 the area in which an enumeration was carried out was even 
smaller than in 1921 It comprised merely Lagos Municipal Area and the 
some 2,000 non-natives living outside Lagos.* 

Talbot, vol. u', pp. 1-3. ® SeeCenauaqfJS^iirerta,i93i, vol.iu, p. 21. ’ Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

* In April 1930 the Governoi had ruled that an enumeration (Intensive Census) should also 
be made of the Egba Division (Abeokuta Province). *The Alake of Abeoknta welcomed the idea 
of an Intensive Census, w'hich was to have been cairied out by Native Administration Staff ovei 
a period of thiee months, general preparations were mode and eiiuineratois appomted. A 
meetmg w'as held in Abeokuta, at which the aims of the Census were described by the Alake and 
the Census O&cer. However, in Februaiy, 1931, this programme, too, was abandoned' (ibid., 
p.2). 

As regards the Intensive Census of non-natives the Census Officer says There is no reason to 
bebeve that the returns are other than accurate, although there may have been a few cnnissions, 
due, for instance, to the absence of persons on trek’ (ibid , p. 14). 
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The Southern Provinces’ Section has been the Cinderella of the Census of Nigeria 
in 1931. The prdiminary arrangements in 1929 and 1930 were mterrupted by the 
riots in the Eastern Provmoes, one of the main causes of which was said to be the 
attempts which were being made to enumerate the native tnbes.^ This interruption 
was discouragmg to any who anticipated a really thorough Census of the population 
in the ■Eastern Provinces, and it is no matter for surprise that a general feeling of 
nervousness arose in connection with enumeration. The consequence was that a 
scheme for a General Census m the Southern Provinces failed to mature, and 
although certain proposals were discussed and approved, most of them were eventu- 
ally found to be impracticable, so that the Census of the Southern Frovmces finally' 
became a mere compilation of existmg data, and the results have, often, only a pro- 
visional character.^ 

As in Lagos, the officer in charge of the census was a Cadet. He 
reports : 

The Census of the Southern Frovmces suffered many early disadvantages and, 
indeed, throughout its course it has been beset with difQculties It is evident to 
those who have e:sperience of Census work that the officer m charge should be one 
who has wide experience and knowledge oi the territory and people concerned. The 
compilation and report m this case were the work of a jimior officer with only slight 
experience of one part of the Southern Provinces.^ 

The drawbacks that, unlike in 1921, no house-to-house enumeration of 
natives was carried out in any Province and that the Census Officer had 
not as thorough a knowledge of the country as Dr. Talbot, were probably 
offset by the fact that the ‘existing data’ on which the population 
estimate were based were less defective in 1931 than in 1921, but they 
were still quite inadequate. 

Figures of the number of Adult Males have been obtained m most instances from 
the Tax Registers,* and far greater rehance may be placed on these figures than on 
those of tlie lest of the population, but even so they caimot be accepted as accurate. 
For, in many cases, no ^lowonce lias been made for the aged and in£rm, and in some 
cases purely arbitrary additions have been made m respect of these classes ; it would 
indeed be ^fficult to obtain a genuine estimate. Of necessity the number of Adult 
Males has been adopted as the basic figure in calculations from the returns, and the 
fact that this number itself is inexact must be borne m mmd. 

Women are subject to taxation only in one or two small areas of the Southern 
Frovmces, consequently reliable records of their number are few. 

The number of Non-Advilts is the most highly speculative feature of the Census.* 

The present Census consists largely of transcripts from the Tax Returns, with the 
addition of Adult Females and Non-Adults, and it is this addition, in the main, 
which has proved the stumbling block: for few calculations appear to have been 
based on reliable knowledge or definite data.* 

As there was no Census proper m the Southern Provinces, apart from tliai m 

^ Foi details concerning these riots in which many native women were killed see Repoit of the 
L'oiiihii/tswH of laqauy appuiuied to Inquiie into the JDiglurbaneea tn the Calabar and Ouxtri Pio- 
1 i/ifCA, Derembe) , 1920, and Xote^ of Eridence, December, 1929. See also Margery Perham, Xatit'e 
AdminiidiaUon in Xigetia, pp 20(1-20 

^ C'eiiAUA uj Niyena, 1931, vol in, pp. 1-i. * Ibid., p. 4. 

* See in this connexion ibid , p 9 ‘The Medical Census Officer wrote from one of the 
aiea.!> which he visited* — “The Census figures were compiled from the most recent Assessment 
llepoits, and these in some eases are (1 oi 7 }eara old’’.’ See also ibid., vol. i, p. 3 (As r^ords 
the assessment reports in Cameroons Province see Kuczynski, The Gameroona and Tog^nd, 

pp. 210-12.) 

* Census of Niget la, 1931, vol ui. p 5. The report does not show how the other mformation 

called for (tribe, language, leligion, mtirmities, occupations) was obtained. * Ibid., p. 4. 
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Lagos and a few small ajeas,^ most of the data supplied as to Females anH Non* 
Adults are based on guesses and estimates . . . 

The Census Officer for the Southern Provinces discusses very fully the 
‘ chaos of inconsistencies ’ appearing in these guesses and estimates. ‘ With- 
out valid evidence little credence can be attached to the anomalous values 
of the ratios reported from the various Provinces.* 

As shown above, the returns for Southern Nigeria showed a decrease 
in the population of the three Eastern Provinces from 4,448,918 in 1921 
to 3,607,167 in 1931. The nine Western Provinces,® on the other hand, 
showed an increase from 3,922,541 to 4,886,090. These increases ‘appear 
too great and are to be accounted for rather by over-estimation of Females 
and Non-Adults than by any influx of population or more accurate 
enumeration*.* As regards the three Eastern Provinces the Census Officer 
is inclined to think that the 1921 figures had been overestimates, but 
adds : ‘At the same time it is admitted that the 1931 figures returned from 
some areas were considerably imdm^-estimated.*® But nowhere does he 
suggest that the total returned for the whole of Southern Nigeria was an 
underestimate. 

The Government Statistician, however, in his general report on the 
census of Nigeria, estimated the total population of Southern Nigeria at 
20 per cent, more than the official returns. His argument ran as follows: 

(1) ‘There is a systematic bias towards omission.*® 

(2) ‘The estimate for the Southern Provinces population must be recast 
in two stages. Firstly, we must bring the reported figures for Calabar, 
Onitsha and Owerri i^ovinces, where special causes were at work in pro- 
ducing under-estimates of population, to the general standard of the 
Southern Provinces counts ; and, secondly, apply a correction to the total 
so obtained to aUow for the omissions which occur in all counts in the 
Southern Provinces, even in such areas as Abeolmta and the Colony, 
where the administration is relatively advanced 

(3) ‘The reported drop in Calabar, Onitsha, and Owerri [since 1921] 
is between 9 and 20 per cent.’ 

While the 1921 figures were doubtless inaccurate, it is Btnkuig that they were 
considered by Dr. Talbot, the then Census Officer, as erring m defect rather than 
excess, as now asserted by the Residents of these Provinces. Some interesting replies 
have been received by hSi. Cox m answer to a memorandum containmg an analysis 
of these and other anomalies. The most convmcmg supporter of the 1931 Census 
figures IS Mr. K. A. B. Cochrane, Acting-Resident, Owerri, who holds that ‘m the 

^ The Census Officer evidently refers heie to the ‘counts’ of which he says {Census of Nigeiia, 
1 931t vol. Ill, p. 9) : ‘In some areas figures aie said to have been obtamed by Count ; in the majonty of 
cases it is claimed that Adult Males have been counted, and this piobably means that transcripts 
have been made from the Tax Registers Most of the “Counts ’ ’ ore reported pi ubably from areas 
which have been ooveied by Assessment Reports, and the dates vary from 1921 to 1031 ; no infoi • 
mation is given as to the methods by which these counts weie brought up-to-dute ’ 

‘ Ibid., p. 6. 

* I shafi follow here the procedure of the 1931 census report which distinguishes between (1) the 
tliree ‘Eastern Provmces’ and (2) the nme ‘Western Provinces’ mcludmg the Colony. 

* Ibid., p. 4. The adult males showed an increase of 13 4 per cent , the adult females an increase 
of 21*1 per cent., and the non-adults on increase of 35 5 per cent. 

* Ibid., p. 5. * Ibid., voL i, p. 7. 


^ Ibid., p, 22. 
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1921 Census there seemed to bo a tendency, perhaps imconsoious, not to record the 
result of the enumeration accuratoly, but to make the population figures fit an ideal. 
It was a case of fittmg facts to theories. Two millionB, and even two and a half 
millions were the figures hopefully anticipated. In my opinion the final figure m 1921 
for Owerri Division of 615,557 is far too high. The average density is most definitely 
not 60U per square mile ' Again he says: ‘I cannot believe that m 1921 the average 
density of Bende District was anythmg approaching 350 to the square mile ; 1 am 
confident that the figure of 219,938 gives a much closer approximation to the truth, 
though It IS an under-estimate.' Again, in referrmg to the ‘New Ahoada* area, 
Mr. Cochrane says that, ‘While I believe the 1921 figure was an over-estimate, I 
believe that the present figure may he a considerable under-estimate.' 

On the other liand, Mr. E. M. Falk, a Senior Resident of great experience, espe- 
cially m the Eastern Frovmces, makes some weighty comments on the divergences 
of the 1921 and 1931 figures He says (1), ‘There has probably been an mcrease in 
the population of Calabar smee 1921,* and (2), ‘The 1921 figures were better than 
those of 1931, and probably 1929 data are the most accurate of the three.’ 

We need have no hesitation in considering that, whatever the value of the 1921 
Census figures for the Eastern Provinces, those now given for Owerri, Onitsha, and 
Calabar are far below the mark 

. . . the reported figures may be as much as 15 to 20 per cent in error.^ 

‘Adopting for the number of adult males in Calabar, Onitsha and 
Owerri the figures of 1921,^ and for the per miile proportion of adult 
females and non-adults, 1,100 and 1,300^ respectively*, the total rises to 
4,318,000. ‘As the reported (1931) figure ... is 3,607,000, we must add 
711,000 to the reported population of the Southern Provinces to bring the 
figure to the standard of the Western Pro\’inces counts. This brings the 
population of the Southern Provinces on a Western Provinces’ standard 
to 9,204,000.’^ 

(4) In the \yestern Provinces ‘the figures of taxable males given by 
Residents are possibly correct to within 5 per cent',® but the figures for 
women and children are much more defective. The errors in tlie totals are 
‘probably 10 per cent, sometimes less and sometimes more’.® 

(5) Therefore, the population of the Southern Provinces is estimated 
as follows : 

“Southern ProMuco's population, on Western Provmces 

standard . . . 9,204,000 

Add 10 pel cent for oniibSiona , . . 920,000’" 

(10,124,000) 

Tliis argument for various reasons is by no means convinoing. 

(a) The Government iStatistician takes no account of the essential 
changes in the boundaries of the Provinces that occurred between 1921 
and 1931 « 

(6) The Government Statistician takes it for granted that there was 

^ Ibid., p. 6 

^ 281,841, 427,415. and .)73,329 rebpeotirely (sec Talbot, vol ir, table facing p. 154) as against 
258.700, 351,080, and 459,848 m 1931 (sec Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. in, pp. 19-20). 

^ The original returns were 1,049 and 1,323 respectively. 

^ Ibid., vol 1 , p 23. The recorded total for the Southern Provinces was 8,493,247 (including 
3,607,157 for Calabar, Onitslia, and Owerri). 

^ Ibid . p. 5 ‘ Ibid , p. 6. ^ Ibid., p 23. 

^ 1 shall asbunie in the followmg discussion tiiat these changes did not change essentially the 
total population of the various Provinces 
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a systematio bias towards underestimatiou of the population and that 
women and children were far more underestimated than men. There is, 
however, it seems to me, no reason to assume that the figures for women 
and children as a whole should have lagged behind reality more than those 
for men. The individual officers concerned chose as a rule some formula 
for deriving from the number of men the number of women and children, 
and the ratio which seemed to them the most plausible may have been just 
as often too high as too low. If in the Western Provinces ‘the figures of 
taxable males given by Besidents are possibly correct to within 6 per cent ’, 
it may be justifiable to argue that the estimates of women and children 
are correct to within 12 per cent. But I see no justification for assuming 
that in order to arrive at a correct estimate 5 per cent, should be aMei 
to the returned number of men, 12 per cent, to the returned number of 
women and children, and 10 per cent, to the returned total. It would be 
wrong in particular to overlook that in the totals, as returned, under- 
estimates are more or less offset by overestimates.^ The Census Officer 
said that the increase in the Western Provinces (from 3,922,541 in 1921 
to 4,866,090 in 1931) appears too great and is to be accounted for rather 
by overestimation of Pemales and Non-Adults than by any influx of 
population or more accurate enumeration. But it must be remembered 
that in 1921, according to Dr. Talbot, the counting ‘of the Yoruba would 
not appear to have been so successful as amongst the other tribes ’, and the 
Yoruba inhabited just those Provinces where the apparent increase in 
1921-31 was particularly large.® It may well be, therefore, that the popu- 


^ The Government Stati&tician bays that onubsionB occur ‘even in such areas as Aheokuta and 
the Colony, where the admuiistration jb relatively advanced’. This may be tine, but it is not less 
true that, on the other hand, groBs overstatements occurred even in the Colony. See Repmt, Colony 
193T, p. 1 'In Ikeja the population figures, which were returned m the 1931 decennial census as 
70,067, giving a density of over 400 to a square mile, had for some tune been suspect and were 
last year reduced to 71,000. In the light of a more recent count made by the District Officer, and 
considered by him to be fairly accnrate, the 1031 census appears to have been a gross over- 
estimate, since there has been no epidemic or movement of population to account for the drop of 
about 30,000 revealed by the present estimate of 41,134 ’ It is amusing to note m this connexiou 
the following passage from the Report of the Committee appomted by the Governor to examine 
the methods of Direct Taxation in force m Lagos and the Colony {Bepoit, dated 8 Out. 1036, 
pp.8-9): 

‘The following figmea for 1935-3U were supplied to the Committee — 




Ikeja 

Epe 

Badagii 

1. 

Popnlation . 

76,463 

94,083 

33,327 

Q 

No of persons paying tax 

9,447 

14,922 

9,081 

3 

Percentage of tax-payers to population 

12“o 

16 0% 

27-25*!, 


‘The reason given to the Committee for the bmuU pciceutage of tax-payers to population m 
Ikeja and Epe as uompaicd with Badagii were (a) that the inhabitants are more sophisticated and 
moie skilled m evasion, (b) that the headmen have less lufiucnce, and (c) that the population is 
more shifting. . . Theie is ... no compulsion oa people to pay tax pnor to the collector's arrival 
or to remam m the village while the collector is there. Indeed m the Ikeja Distiict it frequently 
happens that, on the approach of a collector, a whole village or hamlet effaces itself and remains 
in retirement until he is reported to have moved elsewhere ' 

As a matter of fact the percentage of tax-payers in Ikeja w.ib by no means small and only 
appeared so because the population had been overstated. 

Abeokuta, Ijebu, and Oyo ProMnees ueie inhabited exclusively by Yoruba and they con- 
stituted the vast majority in Ondo Province and the Colony (see Cenavs of B igei itt, 1931, vol. in, 
p. *27). The population increased heie apparently fiom 2,187,513 to 2,864,032 or by 31 per cent.. 
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lation increase, in so far as it was excessive, is to bo accounted for rather 
by understatements in 1921 than by overstatements in 1931. On the 
other hand, I see no cogent reason to assume that in 1931 the population 
in the Western Provinces as a whole was understated rather than over- 
stated. 

(c) The various population figures for the Eastern Provinces are as 
follows : 


Pi'OL'inces 

^Census' 
retut tut 

1921 

Estimate 

1929^ 

^Cenaiia' 

1 eturna 
1931 

Remitted 

193P 

Estimate 

193P 

Calabar 

Onitsha 

Owem 

079,189 

1,403,945 

1,976,784 



952,000 

1.428.000 

1.938.000 

(1.047.000) 

(1.671.000) 

(2.132.000) 

Total 



3,607,157 

4,318,000 

4,760,000 


^ These are the figures given by the Govemment Statistician, they are taken from the annual 
Booh But the Report on the Southern Rrovinces gave for Onitsha 1,187,000, see Table 1 
below 

^ 'Adopting for the number of adult males the figures of 1921, and for the per miUe proportion 
of adult females and non-adults, 1,100 and 1,300 respectively.’ 

* Adding 10 per cent, 'to allow for the oinissionR uhich occur in all counts in the Southern 
Piovinces’. 

The Government Statistician believed that in these Provinces 'special 
causes were at work in producing imder-estimates of population’ and that 
‘the reported figures may be as much as 16 or 20 per cent in error’. But 
it appears from the above table that he actually added 19*7 per cent, to 
the reported figures and that he raised the thus obtained total by another 
10 per cent., so that his estimate exceeded the reported figures by nearly 
one-third. He was possibly right in assuming that the population of these 
Provinces had been understated in the 1931 returns, but he failed to 
present any evidence which would suggest that the understatements were 
excessive. The Senior Resident whom he quotes expressed the opinion 
that the 1921 figures for Calabar (979,000) were better than those of 1931 
(900,000), and that probably the 1929 data (921,000) are the most accurate 
of the three. This statement does not sjDeak against the accuracy of the 
Government Statistician’s revised figure for 1931 (952,000), but it does 
not justify the addition of another 10 per cent, (which would raise the 
revised figure to 1,047,000). As regards Owem Province, the Govemment 
Statistician quotes the Acting-Resident as stating that the 1921 figures 
were too high but that for some Districts of the Province the 1931 figures 
were too low. It is hard to believe that this ‘most convincing supporter 
of the 1931 Census figures’ should have agreed with an estimate which 
put the population of this Province one-third higher than the 1931 ‘census 
figure ’. 

Einally, it should be noted that none of the more recent official estimates 
showed for the Southern Provinces as a whole a marked increase over the 


Mhile it muieased in the other four Western Rro\mces fium 1,735,028 to 2,021,168 or by only 
16 per cent. 
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1931 returns.^ For the three Eastern Provinces the native population in 
1942 was given as 3,621,368 as compared with 3,606,102 at the census. 
For the Western Provinces there was an increase in the native population 
from 4,883,528 to 5,206,443, but thk increase was practically confined to 
Abeokuta and Cameroons Provinces. It may well be, of course, that all 
recent estimates as well as the 1931 returns were quite defective, but it is 
most unlikely, for example, that if in Onitsha and Owerri the populations 
in 1931 had been actually two-fifths and one-third higher than returned, 
these enormous errors should not have been corrected, at least in part, 
at one of the more recent estimates. 

The totals for Southern Nigeria in 1911, 1921, and 1931 were 7,858,689, 
8,371,469, and 8,493,297 respectively. The Census Officer in 1911 regarded 
the total population then returned as a reasonably approximate estimate. 
Dr. Talbot, who published the 1921 results, thought that the population 
in 1921 was probably about the same as in 1911^ and that it had been 
considerably understated in 1921 and still more so in 1911. The Govern- 
ment Statistician, ten years later, evidently believed likewise that the 
population had been considerably understated in 1921^ and estimated that 
the actual population in 1931 was about 20 per cent, higher than the 
reported figures. The Census Officer for the Southern Provinces, on the 
other hand, apparently did not think that the population had been 
understated in 1921 and evidently considered the 1931 returns so chaotic 
that he re&ained fcom guessing whether the totals were too high or 
too low. 

Until a proper count has been made in Southern Nigeria it seems 
impossible to appraise the margin of error in the various returns of the 
past. However, it is perhaps safe to say that the population was not 
considerably overstated in 1921, that it was not much lower in 1911 than 
in 1921, and that it was not lower in 1931 than in 1921. This would make 
it probable that the population exceeded 7,000,000 in 1911 and 7,500,000 
in both 1921 and 1931. As regards the upper limit the situation is more 
uncertain. It is po^ble that, as the Government Statistician thinks, 
the population exceeded 10,000,000 in 1931 and that it exceeded, say, 
9,500,000 both in 1911 and 1921, but I think it improbable. 

The cost of the 1931 * census’ of Southern Nigeria was practically nil. 

The expenditure on the Southern Provinces’ Administrative Census was £713, 
a great part of this sum being mcurred m connection with the Intensive Census of the 
Egba Division of Abeokuta, which was subsequently abandoned.* 

Considering that the sum of £713 includes an expenditure of £102 for 
the printing of the report, the actual cost of taking the ‘General Census’ 
and tabulating the results was probably less than Is. per 1,000 returned 
persons. 

^ See Table 1 below. ® See Talbot, vd. iv, p. 7. 

* He did not explicitly say so, but since his estimate of the population of the Southern Pro- 
vmces (10,124,000) exceeds the 1921 returns by 21 per cent and smce he thought that the total 
population of Nigeiia had increased m lOZl-Sl only by something like 7 per cent , he evidently 
assumed that the 1021 population returns for the Southern Provmces had been far too low. 

* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 92. 
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3. Northern Nigeria^ 

The ‘census returns’ of Northern Nigeria "as on the 2nd April, 1911’ 
showed a total native population of 8,110,631. The Acting Governor, in 
a letter to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, said that "the informa- 
tion ... I fear is but very moderately approximate’. He expressed the 
opinion that the native population had been underestimated and that 
a more correct return would be 9,269,000.® 

It was not stated at the time how the ‘census returns’ were obtained, 
but Mr. C. K. Meek, Census Commissioner, Northern Provinces, 1921, who 
incorporated the report on the 1921 census in volume ii of his work The 

Northern Tribes of Nigeria, said that ‘ the 1911 census was merely a rough 

estimate of population by sex’.® Regarding the 1921 census he makes the 
following general comment: 

The census of 1021 represents a very considerable advance. While it is not 
pretended that the count made of the natives in the provinces is anything more than 
approximately accurate, the statistics nevertheless furnish a great amount of 
valuable information.* 

The census was taken m two parts: (a) by Provinces, (6) by Townships. 

(a) In the Provmces, in view of the vast area involved, and the paucity of the 
staff engaged in its administration, a simultaneous enumeration was not possible. A 
period of two months (March 24th to May 24th) was allowed for tlie collection of 
statistics from each district, and a standard procedure was laid down by a Govern- 
ment circular. The Native Administrations gave a ready assistance, the existing 
staff of enumerators, ordinarily employed for the assessment of taxation, being 
augmented where this was necessary. The enumerators were instructed to obtam 
full information as to the occupations, language, religion, and degree of education 
of all natives, by tribes, within their area. No attempt was made to obtain accurately 
the ages of the people, as Negroes have hazy ideas on this subject; any closer 
approximation than that actually attempted, viz. a division into adult and non-adult, 
would have been whoUy unreliable. Directions were given, however, by winch 
children up to fifteen yearn of age could be uniformly classified, according to sex, 
with some degree of accuracy. No mformation was obtamed as to civil condition, 
as the collection of these statistics would have thrown a great deal of additional work 
on a staff already overburdened Residents were also asked for a retuni of all towns 
over 1,000 inliabitants, of missions, muimg companies, and trading firms, lepers, 
live-stock, and an estimate of the number of acres under cultivation, [b) In the 
mumcipal areas known as townslnps it was possible to carry out on April 24th 
a simultaneous enumeration of all the inhabitants. It was also possible in these areas 
to obtain fairly accurate information os to age and civil condition. Each householder 
was required to fill up a form for his household, statmg the name, nationality or 
tribe, sub -tribe, age and sex, civil condition, degree of education, occupation, and 
religion of each member of his household. Similar forms were issued to all non- 
natives who were residmg outside the townships.^ 

* On 1 Jan. 1600 the temtories admmibtered by the Royal Niger Company, under Charter 
dated 10 July 1S86, were transferred to Her Majesty's Government A portion of these temtonea 
(from the Coast to Idda) were mcorporated in the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, the remamder 
bemg named the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. 

" See Northern Nigeria, Cenaua 1911. Por details by Provinces see Table 2, Population 191 1 (u) 
and (6). ’ Meek, vol. u, p. 1U9. * Ibid. 

° Ibid , pp 170-1 The report on the 1931 census of the Northern Provmces conveys a shghtly 
diflerent picture of the position of the 1921 census of non-nativea outside townships ‘The 1921 
Census was taken in two parts called A — ^the Township Census, and B — the Pruvmcial Census 
The former was taken and completed m all Townships on 24th April . . , The Provmeial Cenrsus, 

OO 
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As inteTcensal coiints of the population have of recent years been regularly made in 
the Provinces by the European Political StaE and the Native Administrations, with 
a view to the assessment of taxation, Residents were m a position to check to 
extent the decennial census returns of population. It will he readily understood, 
however, that with an administrative staS of only a hundred Europeans, already 
overburdened with multifarious duties, close supervision of all the daffl-iiB gf 
enumeration was not to be expected. The distances to be travelled are so great, 
the means of rapid transport so deficient, that a district officer might spend an entue 
year enumerating all the individuals resident in his district. The zuajor part of the 
work of enumeration had therefore to be left to a small body of Muslim makmuii, 
possessed of only a moderate degree of literacy, who corned out the count with the 
assistance of the loced authorities. Many natives were no doubt omitted from the 
count, either umntentionally, or dehberately with a view to the concealment (as 
they thought) of their taxable capacity. Jn some Provinces it is apparent that the 
number of non-adult males was overstated with the same mtention, for whereas the 
female adults are in excess of the male to a disproportionate degree, the female non- 
adults are correspondingly fewer than the male. Moreover, m some pagan areas 
the tribes ore only partially under control, and in such cases the census taken 
was httle better ihan an approximation baaed on counts made m a number of 
villages. 

Numerous clerical errors, sometimes extending to hundreds of thousands, were 
made by the enumerators and overlooked by the census officers, hut it is behoved 
that these have now been all ehimnated.^ 

None of the above difficulties were experienced m the enumeration of the township 
populations. The numbers who reside m townships bemg small — ^totalling only 
twenty thousand — they could be accurately reckoned; but as the oonditions of 
towni^p life are wholly artificial, the statistics are only of value as illustrating thet,e 
artificial conditions. 

No systematic enumeration was made of the mandated territory, the returns 
sliown bemg based on estimates recently made by pohtical officers during the 
ordmary course of their work. 

The cost of takmg the census was about £1,000.’* 

Mr. Meek thinks that many natives were omitted in 1921. Since the 
total number of natives returned was 9,994,615 he probably shares the 
opinion expressed by the Acting Governor in 1911 that the returns of that 
year (8,110,631) were quite incomplete. 

The 1931 census consisted of (a) a General Census, and (6) an Intensive 
Census. 

(a) The General Census was carried out on lines similar to those of the 
Provincial Census of 1921. It covered tihe whole of the Northern Provinces 
(including Northern Cameroons) with the exception of the five Townships 
(29,000 inhabitants), and of the households of Non-Natives and Educated 
Native Foreigners living outside Townships (7,600 people). Data were 
collected by the Administrative Staff from records available and returned 
by totals. The census units, of which there were some 9,000, averaging 
about 1,200 inhabitants, were a village area, or in the case of towns a ward, 
and the information called for was figures for sex and age (under 15, 
over 15), tribes, subdivisions or sub-tribes, language, religion, infirmities, 

in which a simultaneous enumeration was not possible, had two mam divisions (a) a Census of all 
Non-Natives residing outside Townships was made, on a date as neai to the 24th April as possible, 
on the same schedule as that used m Townships ; (b) a Census was made of all the remainmg mhabi- 
tants . . .’ {Census of Nigeria, 19S1, vol. ii, p. 3). 

^ Meek, vol, ii, pp. 171-2. ® Ibid., pp. 172-3. 
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And occupation. If there were no records established during the twelve 
months next preceding the census date (23 April 1931), ‘ a fresh count wa.s 
to be made in divisions in which it was found possible to undertake it 
The report contains the following comments on the accuracy of the 
returns : 

The Census could scarcely have been taken under more imfavourable conditions. 
The period was one of great financial depression and at a time when every economy 
iiad to be practised, the funds provided for Census-takmg were bound to be reduced 
to a mmimum. Added to this there was a locust invasion, which afiected the whole 
of the Northern Provmces, and most of tte time of the limited administrative staif 
was absorbed in supervismg anti-locust measures. 

In the circumstances the returns of the General Census, winch called for the infor- 
mation to be supplied for each of the 9,000 individual census units, were much better 
than mi^t have been expected. 

As the details of the methods employed m cacli case of supplymg the figures 
leturcied were not always given m the memorandum forwardmg the returns, it is 
difficult to arrive at an entirely complete estimate of their accuracy. 

In the Niger and Ilorin Provinces complete new counts were carried out for all 
columns of the General Census Forms. The figures of population by sex and 
adolescence for all Provmces are the results of a cmmt ma^ at some recent date ; 
the adult males are everywhere counted annually for taxation purposes, ^ and allow- 
mg for the fact that they mclude all males of sixteen years and over instead of 
fifteen years and over, which is the age of adolescence in Census returns, the figures 
must be regarded as reasonably accurate. It is generally thought by otficers respon- 
sible for their collection that the degree of error is certainly not more than 5°^, and 
in most cases considerably less.^ 

Errors in enmueration must mainly be ascribed to the low degree of literacy among 
the enumerators, who, in addition, are unaware of the value of statistics, except for 
taxation purposes, while population statistics must also be affected by the super- 
stition prevalent among Pagan tnbes that enumeration would bring harm to their 
women and children. The latter has been reflected in the returns for Pagan areas.* 
In the Northern Emirates the degree of accuracy mcreases annually, and that for 
adult males is thought to be a high one.* 

Tlie followmg gives some of the views expressed and mformation supplied : — * 

In Mun’’ the figures which were obtained through the Native Administration 

cannot he regarded as wholly accurate In Biu* adults are thought to be 2 to 3%, 

non -adults m all but two districts 10 to 15°^ below the true total ; there is a local 
superstitious prejudice against the couiitmg of children. . . In Ilorm a complete new 
count was made ; it was started on the 11th of November and completed on the 
11th of IMarch, 1931, and is thought to be rehable. as checks under European super- 
vision revealed very little concealment. In Koton Kanfi* it is considered that a 
number of persons imder sixteen were enumerated as adults.^* 

^ JSee Centtus of Xigma, 1931, vol ii, pp 3, 3. 

' But see also ibid , p. 12 ■ As regards the General L'ensus, there are now very few areas in w hich 
actual poll counts have not yet been made, the returns only showed the Hill Pagans in Dikwa 
Emirate, but there are possibly also certain small areas m the Mandated Territory of Adamawa 
Emirate The population of the hills m Gwoza and Abliigashiya in Dikwa Emirate was esti- 
mated; the figmeia are based on the number of compounds wkch were counted fur taxation 
purposes.’ (For details as to the aFi’^essment letums in Northern Cameroons see Kuczynski, 

pp 212-16.) 

^ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii. pp. lU-11 

* Pagans ounstituted one-thiid of the total populatiuu. * Ibid., p. 12. 

* I shall omit here passages referring to the figuies for tribes, language, rehgion, infirmities, and 
ncuupatiou. 

^ A Division oi Adamawa Piovinee. * A Division ot Boinu Provinee. 

^ A Division of Kabba Piovmce. See also p. iiOS below. 
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. . . the figures for Kano Emirate’- were compiled without a recount of the popula- 
tion being made except actually m Kano City It was not considered adinsable to 
mcur tho additional burden of a general census m the district during the ninam g 
period of tax collection owmg to the economic conditions prevaihng 1930 taxation 
figures for adult males were available, and 1929 figures for adult females and non- 
adults. The proportion of increase or decrease of the adult male figures fbr 1930 
over the figures for 1929 were applied to the 1929 figures for adult females and 
non-adults. The Resident had no reason to think that the result was other tta-n 
a fairly close approximation of the true total, as the Native Administration Amnial 
Censuses in the districts have reached a fair standard of efficiency. . . . The figures 
for nomad pastorals are, however, an exception ; it is difficult for a Village Headman 
to know the whereabouts of nomad pastorals, as those present during the Census 
are not necessarily those by whom he is paid tax in the dry season or jangah in 
the rains. 

... In Jemaa^ it is believed that the degree of inaccuracy is less than 1 per cent, 
as a sleepmg sickness survey was being made m the division.* 

(b) The Intensive Census was carried out on lines similar to those of the 
Township Census and the census of non-natives in 1921. It covered (1) the 
five Townships and the households of Non-Natives and Educated Native 
Eoreigners residing outside Townships ; (2) six complete districts in Kat- 
sina Division, comprising 144 villages/ specially selected villages one in 
each of the other 16 Katsina districts, and 41 specially selected villages 
spread over the remainder of the Provinces.^ The population enumerated 
in the Intensive Census comprised 4 per cent, of the total population of 
the Northern Provinces. 

Katsma Diviaiou ........ 308,062 

Selected villager in all Frovmces ..... 99,328 

Townships ... .... 28,948 

Households of Non^Natives and Educated Native Foreigners 7,682 
Tram .......... 14 

Total 443,934 

The questioimairo of the schedules prepared for these intensive censuses included 
the following. — ■ 

Street or court. Tenement Number (for Townships only, and replaced elsewhere 
by a single column headed ‘Compound’), Number of Booms m Tenement, Name 
and Surname, Tnbe or Nationality, Sub-division or Sub-tribe, Sex, Age, Birthplace, 
Education, Occupation, Civil Condition, Number of Children Ahve, Religion, and 
Infirmities. 

Forms 6 (in English) and 6A (m Hausa and Arabic) were issued for the enumeration 
of the majority of the mtensive census population, in which the details were entered 
by paid enumerators. A special Form 7, callmg for the same mforroation, was issued 

’ A Division of Kano Province ® A Divibion of Plateau Province 

* Ceneus of Nigeria, 1931, vol n, p 11 For the sleeping-Bickne&B survey m Jemaa Diviaiou 
see Nigeria, Medical Bepoit 1930, p 108, 1931, pp. 05-6 

** ‘Originally the -whole of Zana Province -nas included for intensive enumeration, but as the 
fuiancial situation demanded sacrifices the intensive area -was reduced, at first to cover the 
Katsma Emirate, and subsequently to the Northern portion of that Emirate alone* (Census of 
Nigeria, 1981, vol. i, p 3) 

® ‘Forty-seven special censuseb in selected village areas m all Provinces were ongmally under- 
taken. The Government Statistician had requested that there should be a nmumum of one special 
census per division, as the figures obtamed therefrom were to be used to test the accuracy of the 
figures supplied in the General Census for neighbouring areas It was not, however, found possible 
to complete more than forty-one of these censuses.’ (Ibid., vol ii. p. 8 ) Eight of the 38 Divisions 
were not represented. 
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to Educated Householders (Non-Native and Native Foreigner), foi* them to fill up 
the form m respect of their own households .... 

A tram passenger census was arranged with the Railway Authorities at Lagos, 
but the return for the Northern Provinces only showed fourteen persons. A Special 
Schedule (Form 8), with a reduced questiomiaire, wa-s ii'icd for this purpose.^ 

The census report gives additional details concerning the taking of the 
Intensive Census. 

In Divisions the District Officer in charge, and in Town&hipa the Station Magis- 
trate, were m general charge of the Census, and in some coses special officers were 
detailed under them for census work.’^ 

Towards the middle of March the preliminary enumeration of the Intensive Census 
areas m Katsina Emuate was started ; the schedules were revised by the enumerators 
on the census date (23rd April) Between the 23rd March and the 23rd May the 
Special Intensive Censuses proceeded in selected areas in the Provinces The enumera- 
tion of Townships was made between the middle of April and the Census date, and 
revised on the latter day.^ 

It was found in test censuses that an enumerator could enter fifty persons on an 
average per diem, and was, after experience, able to work up to an average of ei^ty 
or more. The standard of literacy of the enumerators was, it should be remembered, 
low ; it differed considerably m the various areas. In one section of Elatsina, two 
enumerators were employed who had never previously seen a European (a fact 
scaively credible but subsequently confirmed). Further, large distances had often 
to be covered between households in scattered village areas. The scheme provided 
for one supervisor fur every five enumerators. Particular care had to be taken to 
define clearly the limits of each enumerator’s area. The number of the enumerators 
and supervisors employed was 278. 

For the Census m Townships and Special Areas in all Provinces a course of 
instruction for supervisors and enumerators was held at Kakuri ; where advantage 
was taken of this a great improvement was reflected m the returns. 

In Townships the filling m of the schedules started four or five days before the 
Census date, and on the latter each enumerator revisited the households enumerated 
by hull and mode any necessary amendments to bring the scliedules up to date by 
erasing entries or adding new-comers. 

Remuneration of one pound for an enumerator, and two pounds for a supervisor 
was found to be adequate As the classification of results and tabulation was done 
m the Census Office, clerical work was reduced to a inmimum * 

[The censu’ies in 41 special villages] were taken between 23rd March and 23rd May, 
a limit of one month on each side of the census date being regarded as permissible. 

These special censuses were all to have been taken under the close supervision 
of such European staff as the Resident was able to detail for the purpose, but the 
locust invasion and shortage of staff mterfered with this arrangement, and the 
returns suffered m consequence. In some Frovmces the Provmcial Supermtendent 
of Education, however, undertook that one or more special censuses should be held 
with the assistance of his department. 

In the Katsma Division the preparations were carefully supervised by Mr. Hum- 
lihreys, the second Adnumstrative Officer attached to the Census Staff, and os 
a i-esult of his attention to detail the actual census went forward without a hitch. 
Instructions were issued in Hausa, and a limited number of test censuses was held ; 
these were kept at a minimum as the native enumerator is easily weaned. Merial 
numbers were used for compounds, stortmg from the household of the village or 
hamlet Headman, and the supervisors were responsible for seeing that every indi- 
vidual had been enumerated with a separate entry for each man, woman, or child. 
District Headmen exercised general control, and District Scribes and Central 
Assessment Mallams were employed as district supervisors ^ 

^ Ibid., pp. 4-5. ^ Ibid , p 4. ^ Ibid , p. o, Ibid., p 7. 


Ibid., p. 8, 
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The figures of the General Census were derived mainly from existing tax 
records.^ Complete new counts were made in the Niger and Ilorin Pro- 
vinces which comprise 9 per cent, of the total native population. Partial 
new counts were apparently made in some other Provinces, but no new 
count was made, for example, in the Elano Emirate (except Kano City) 
and Bomu Division with 24 per cent, of the total native population.® The 
new counts were, of course, not enumerations of individuals like the Inten- 
sive Censuses, but the figures so obtained were more up to date than the 
tax records.® A comparison of the totals ascertained at Native Adminis- 
tration counts and the Intensive Censuses in the 41 special villages yields 
the following results:^ 


Census 

Ada- 

maim 

Bauchi 


Bornu 

Ilorin 

Kahha 

Kano 

Emirate 

General 

6,033 

6,000 

14,535 

2,002 

2,369 

6,123 

0,668 

Intensive 

5,206 

7,132 

15,462 

1,732 

2,205 

5,273 

11,624 

Difference 

-637 

+232 

+ 927 

-270 

-74 

-860 

+ 1,966 

Per cent. 

-10 7 

+ 3*4 

+6-4 

— 13*6 

-3*1 

-13*9 



Census 

Kano 

Northern 

Niger 

Plateau, \ 

Sokoto 


Total 

General . 
Intensive 
Difference 

Per cent 

7,691 
8,174 
+483 
+ 6*3 

12,202 
12,454 
+262 
+ 21 

15,307 

18,459 

+3,162 

+20*6 

8,869 
8,037 
-822 
-0 3 




1 The Oovemment Statistician says (Cenaua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 5) : ‘A compaxison of the 
recent Assessment coonta also gives confidence m the General Censos figures for the Northern 
Frovmces. The recorded population . . is as follows — 


Yeai 

(OOO’a omitted) 

Increase 

Year 

(OOO’s omitted) 

Increase 

1026 . 

. 10,233 

217 

1929 . 

. 11,047 

236 

1927 . 

. 10,460 

333 

1930 . 

11,282 

153 

1928 

. 10,783 

264 

1931 . 

. 11,435 

— 


'All the mcreases shown in the third column are annual except the last, which covers the six 
months period from October, 1630, to Apnl, 1931, and is, thus, fairly consistent with the previous 
annual changes.’ 

1 shall discuss the lesulta of the Assessment counts m the section ‘Total Population’. At this 
place it IS necessary only to point out that the harmony between the General Census figures and 
the Assessment data is due to the fact that they are both derived from the tax records. 

^ The similarity, m many Piovuices, of the 1931 census returns and the 1930 assessment counts 
(see Table 3 below) suggests that the part played by new counts was, on the whole, only small. 

^ The new count in Niger Provmce showed an mcrease from 466,683 (assessment count 1030} to 
472,959, the new count m Ilorin Province an increase from 511,890 to 537,487. It should be noted, 
however, that in the fullowung years the official population figures for these two Provmces 
again deihned: see Table 3 

111 Kano City the new count was apparently made independently of the tax records The 
Census Officer, Northern Piovmcet>, reporta (ibid , vol u, p 23)* ‘For Kano City a decemual 
census was taken duimg Fobruaiy’ and March, and completed m Apnl, 1931. It was closely 
supervised by Europeans, and infinite care was taken to ensure accuracy ’ The results of this 
new count and of the Native Administration Count 1929-30 were as follows* 


Adults I Non- Adults 

- - _ » — - 


1 Jdale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Census 1931 

Count 1929-30 . 

wm 



13,060 

5,720 

89,162 

50,965 


' Bee ibid., pp. 197-8. 
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It appears that iii the Ilorui and Niger Provinces, where complete new 
counts had been made, the diflferences between the Intensive and the 
General Censuses (— 3*1 and +2-1 per cent.) were smaller than in any other 
Province while in Bornu (—13-5) and ICano Emirate (+20-6) where no 
new counts were made the differences were particularly great. The 
Besident of Kano "had no reason to think that the result [derived for the 
Emirate from available records of men, women, and children] was other 
than a fanly close approximation of the true total’, but the scanty data 
from selected villages certainly do not support this view. In these Kano 
villages the records of females seem to have been particularly defective 
since the General Census showed 5,091 males, 3,260 women, and 1,207 
girls, while the Intensive Census yielded 5,423 males, 4,016 women, and 
2,084 girls. But in this respect these villages did not constitute exceptions, 
and there cannot be any doubt that in general the figures for females, 
so far as they were taken from available records, lagged considerably 
behind the truth. 

As direct taxation m Nigeria is largely and in most units based on the nrunber of 
adult males, with the occasional mclusion of adult females, the Administration 
devotes much greater care to obtain a correct tally of the number of adult males 
than of any other section of the commumly.^ 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude therefrom that the General 
census figures concerning women and children were, on the whole, more 
defective than those for men. I shah confine myself to confronting here 
the results of the General and the Intensive Censuses in the six Katsina 
Districts where the Intensive Census was in the personal charge of the 
Assistant Census Ofiicer and therefore probably more accurate than 
elsewhere. 


Census 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

General, Actual figures . 

51,181 

70,599 

118,207 

240,077 

General, Bevised figures^ 

63,197 

70,599 

116,281 

240,077 

Intensive .... 

64,690 

73,680 

110,019 

248,434^ 


^ Allowing for the difference in the age of adolescence of 16 years at the General Census instead 
of 15 years at the Intensive Census (see Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 34). 

‘ Including Unspeoifled as to age. 


It appears that the Intensive Census showed 21 per cent, more men, 
4 per cent, more women, and 5 per cent, fewer children than the General 
Census. It would be unwise to generalize for the whole the results found 
for these six Districts, but I may be permitted perhaps to draw, quite 
tentatively, the following conclusions regarding the probable error in the 
General Census returns ■ 

(1) The existing records of adult males are more or less unreliable and 
as most General Census figures of adult males are taken from such records 
these figures are likewise unrehahle. They are, on the whole, probably 
too low. 


‘ Ibid., vol. 1 , p. 20. 
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(2) The existiiig records of adult females and of children are still 
more unreliable than those of men, and in so far as the G^eral Census 
figures of women and children are taken from such records they are, on 
the whole, probably much too low. But (fortunately) there are not many 
such records, and in the majority of cases the figures of women and children 
have been obtained by estimate or guessing. 

(3) The Government Statistician thinks that ‘the Northern Provinces’ 
population probably lies between 11,436,000 and 12,000,000 persons*. I 
do not thiiik that one can say more than that it probably exceeded 
10,600,000 and probably did not exceed 12,600,000. 

As regards the cost of the 1031 census of Northern Nigeria the Census 
Officer reports : 

The cost of the Ceuaus m the Northern Provinces, exoluaive of the printing of the 
report, has been about £3,000.^ Of this amount £1,800 was expended exclusively on 
the Intensive Census. The cost of the General Census, administration and tabulation 
was, therefore, about the same as in 1921 (viz., £1,000), as allowances of stafi 
employed on Census work were charged against the Census vote.^ 

The actual cost of taking the General Census and tabulating the results 
was between 2s. and 3s. for each 1,000 enumerated persons. The corre- 
sponding cost for the Intensive Census was about £4. 

4. Nigeria and Gameroons 

1 have so far discussed separately census-taking in Lagos, in the 
Southern Provinces, and in the Northern Provinces. I shall now sum- 
marize the position at the 1031 census adding some details referring to 
Nigeria as a whole (inoluding the Cameroons). 

The census was taken in accordance with the following Ordinance:^ 

1. This Ordmaace may be cited as the Ceosus Ordinance. 

2. The Governor may by Order m Council direct a census to be taken of the 
inhabitants of Nigeria or of any port thereof ^eoified m such Order at such tune or 
times as he may think fit. 

3. The Governor may appoint a Bupermtendent of any censuB cbrected to be taken, 
who, subjeot to the control of the Governor, shall have the general supervision 
and management of the census and, subjeot to the approval of the Governor, shall 
appoint such enumerators and officers as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
census and the carrying mto effect of this Ordmaace. 

4. The superintendent shall cause to he prepared and printed, for the use of 
the persons to be employed m taking the census, such forms and instructions as he 
may deem necessary, and m particular schedules to be filled up with such particulars 
as the Governor may consider necessary in order to insure as far as possible the 
completeness and accuracy of the census returns. 

5. The occupier or person m charge of any premises shall fill up or cause to be 
filled up any schedule, left at such premises, to the best of lus knowledge and behef 
in. relation to all persons dwelling or being on the premiseb at the time when such 

1 According to the Gorerniaent Statuhcian (see Census of Nigeria, idJi,Tol. i, p. 01) the cost 
was £3,691, including £308 for the pnntmg of the r^ort. 

’ Ibid., vol. li, p. 13. 

’ No. 64 of 1917 (25 Oct ), ‘An Ordinance to make provision for taking the Census of Nigeria 
as and when may be required*. The Nigeria Oaz^e, 26 Oct 1917, Supplement; repimted in Laws 
of Nigeria t» Force 1923, vol. u, pp. 1604-6. 
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Census is taken, and shall sign his name thereto and shall deliver the scliedule so 
filled up to the enumerator when required to do so: Provided alwa 3 rs that when 
aay person required to fill up such schedule is illiterate, such schedule may be filled 
up and signed by the enumerator. 

The term ‘premises' m this section includes also any vessel or tram, and any 
plantation, mining area or other place where persons are employed. 

6. The enumerators and other persons employed in the execution of this Ordinance 
shall have authority to ask of all persons presumably able to afford the information 
desired all such questions a.s may be neceasarj' for obtaining any of the particulars 
required by this Ordinance, and every person rcfusmg to answer, or knowingly giving 
a false answer to, any such question shall for every such refusal or false answer be 
liable to a fine of five pounds. 

7. Every person who — 

(a) Wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill up and sign any 
schedule of particularb as and w'hen he may be required by the superintendent of the 
census or any officer actmg on his behalf so to do ; 
or 

(&) Wilfully fills up or signs any such schedule with particulars which he knows 
to be false, or does not believe to be true, 

shall be liable to a tine of five pounds. 

8. Upon the completion of any census the superintendent shall cause an abstract 
of the returns to be made, and furnished to the Governor. 

9. The Governor may make regulations for the carrying out of tliis Ordinance. 

The original scheme for the 1931 census^ sanctioned on 1 February 1930, 
provided for an all-inclusive census, but this scheme 'was modified on the 
12th April, 1930, under the Governor’s orders, so as to exclude the Southern 
Provinces as a whole from Census-taking The Order in Council authoriz- 
ing the 1931 census^ had then a very limited scope: 

Direction for Census to be token under section 2 of the Census Ordinance. 

The Govexnor-m-Council is pleased to direct a census to be taken of the inhabi- 
tants of the Township of Lagos and of the Northern Provinces (mcluding those parts 
of the Cameroons under British Mandate which are administered therewith) between 
the 10th day of March, 1931, and the 10th day of May, 1931. 

In fact, however, an enumeration of natives was carried out only in 
five Townships and 201 villages of the N^orthem Provinces (and in 
Lagos) For 96 per cent, of the native population of the Korthem Pro- 
vinces, as for 9S‘6 per cent, of the native population of the Southern 
Provinces, figures were obtained mainly from existing records, though 
greater efforts were made in the N^orthem Provinces to bring these data 
up to date. 

The census returns showed 8,493,247 people in the Southern. Provinces 
(including the Colony) and 11,434,924 people in the Northern Provinces, 
or 19,928,171 in the whole of Nigeria (including the Mandated Territory). 
The Government Statistician thought that the census returns understated 
the population considerably in the Southern Provinces and slightly in the 
Northern Provinces. After having added 711,000 to the 3,607,000 persons 

^ Centus of Nigetia, J931, yol i, p 2. 

° Order No 5 of 1931 (5 Mar ), reprinted in 1933 Supphment to the Lam of Nigeria^ p. 1322. 

^ The Intensive Censuses covered m addition the households of Non-Natives and Educated 
Native Foreigners in the Northern Provinoes and the Non-Natives in the Southern Provinces 
(altogether about 10,000 people). 
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retumed in the Eastern of the Southern Provinces, where he believed that 

omissions had been particularly great, he said: 

I, therefore, estimate provisionally the population of Nigeria in 1931 as 22,000,000, 
made up as follows : — 

Southern Provinces population, on W estem Provinces standard 9, 204,000 
Add 10 per cent for omissions ...... 920,000 

Northern Provinces Census count ..... 11,436,000 

Add 3 per cent for omissions ...... 343,000 

Estimated population of Nigeria ..... 21,902,000 

This estimate is more likely to err m defect than in excess.^ 

The Government Statistician was certainly right in assuming that in 
many cases the population had been underestimated, but he did, it seems 
to me, not talre sufficiently into account that in numerous other cases it 
must have been overstated. It is, of course, extremely difficult to estimate 
the errors in returns which in a large measure are based on guesses. All 
one can safely say, I think, is that the population of Nigeria in 1931 was 
probably not under 18,500,000 and not over 22,000,000. 

The Administrative (General and Intensive) Censuses of 1931 were 
supplemented by Medical Censuses. These sample surve 3 ^ were made in 
the Northern Provinces between 1 May 1930 and 30 January 1931 and in 
the Southern Provinces between 2 July 1930 and 22 January 1932. The 
numbers of examined persons were 9,491 and 11,023 respectively.^ 

The cost of the 1931 AdministratlYe Censuses was nearly £5,600 (as 
against £9,457 in 1921), and that of the Medical Censuses nearly £2,000. 
These totals include the cost of printing the census reports (£730 and £334 
le^ectively), but exclude payments on account of salaries and passages 
of the Government Statistician and the Census Officers.^ Excluding the 
expenditure for printing the reports the cost of the Administrative Cen- 
suses was about 2a. per 1,000 returned persons and the cost of the Inten- 
sive Censuses about £4. Assuming that the cost of an actual enumeration 
(Intensive Census) of the total population of Nigeria would have been 
proportionately the same, such enumeration would have involved an 
expenditure of about £80,000.^ 

n. Total PopuiiATioisr 

1. Lagos 

The Blue Book for 1863, the first year after the creation of the Colony, 
said as regards ‘Population’ : 

No Census lia\'mg been taken the iniormation I'eqiured by tins return cannot 
be famished.^ 

^ Census of NigeriOf 1931, toI. i, p. 23. ^ See ibid., vols v and vi. 

* See ibid., vol. i, pp 91-2. The Census OfSoer for the Northern Provinces went to England 
with the General Census forma and the Intensive Census data which had been prepared for 
mechanical tabulation by the Hollerith system ; see ibid , vol. i, p. 3, vol. u, pp 6-7, 9-10. 

* This was the amount spent in the Umon of South Afiica at the 1936 census for a population 
half as large as that of Nigeria. 

* Lagos, Blue Booh 1863, p 220. For estimates of the population of Lagos Town pnor to the 
British occupation see the quotations from Bums and Talbot m Census of Nigeiia, 1931, vol. i, 
pp. 62-3. 
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Governor Freeman, in a report dated 4 July 1864, made the following 
comment : 

No calculation has been madf* in thf‘ Blue Book of the population of the territory, 
as there are no ofUcial data to go upon. I think, however, the following is not very 
far out' — 


Lagos 

. 40,000 

Badagry . .... 

. 5,000 

Villages between Lagos and Badagrj’ 

. 3.000 

Palma District .... 

. 2,000 

Villages between Lagos and Palma 

. 2,000 


This calculation is rather under than above the mark, and does not include the 
inhabitants of Okeodan and Addo.^ 

This estimate covered the whole Colony but excluded the Protected 
SiTeas. 

The census of 1866 showed a population of 25,083.^ The figure suggests 
that it refers to the Town of Lagos only. The census taken in * Lagos and 
its Vicinity’ in 1868 and the estimates made for the adjoining Districts in 
1867-70 yielded the following results:® 


Aiea 

1867^ 

1868 

1869 

1870 

Lagos . . . . . i 

Villages m the Vicimty of Lagos . . ! 

Eastern District . . . . 1 

Western District . . i 

ViUagea bordermg on the Northern 
Frontier of the Settlement . . i 

35.000 

10.000 
25,000 

25.000 

15.000 

1 j 41,236 

23.000 

25.000 

26,000® 

41,236 

26,000 

25.000 

15.000 

41,236 

26,000 

25.000 

60.000 

Total Settlement . . . . j 

110,000 



141,236 


^ See also State of Colonial Poaaeaaione 1867, Fart II, p 22. ‘The inhabitantB of the town and 
island of Lagos amount to 35,000, and the roughly estimated number of the rural population bemg 
about 75,000.’ ^ Northern District. 


The figures probably included not only the ‘Protected’ territories, but 
also what may be called the 'sphere of influence’.* 

^ Stale of Cdonial Poaeeasiona 1863, Fart n, pp. 11-2. 

^ See Lagos, Blue Book 1866, p 228. 

> See ibid. 1867, p. 174; 1868, p. 160, 1869, p 206, 1870, p. 230. 

* It IB extremely difficult to define the area under British control m the mneteenth century. 
On 13 Mar. 1862, when Bntish sovereignty m that part of Africa extended only over a few square 
miles, a Commission was passed under the Great Seal of the Umted Kingdom declaring that the 
Fort and Island of Lagos, together with all the territories which do now or may hereafter belong 
to the Crown of Great Bntam on the coast of A&ica, between the let and 10th parallels of east 
longitude, and the south of the 10th parallel of north latitude, shall constitute a separate govern- 
ment, imdei the title of the Settlements of Lagos The area thus described covered about 200,000 
square miles and comprised what became later Southern Nigeria and portions of Northern 
Nigeria, German Cameroons, and French West Afnca In the Letters Patent of 24 July 1874, by 
which Lagos became an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony, the Settlement of Lagos was 
defined to comprise (only) all places, settlements, and territories which may at any time bdong to 
Her Majesty m Western Africa between the 2nd and 5th degrees of east longitude But the 
actual situation uas then described as follows ‘The Bntish settlements are — Badagry on the 
west, Lagos Island in the centre, and Falma and Leckie on the east Sovereignty is virtually 
exercised over the mtervenmg sea board; and the adjacent country, as far as we are related with 
the tribes by treaty, is vaguely said to be a Protectorate, but there is no regular authority 
exercised inland, as at the Gold Coast’ {Colonial Office List lS7o, p 58). The area of 'Lagos’ was 
given m Colonial Office List 1876-84 (see p. 18 of each issue) as 25 square miles. But in Statistical 
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pap\]lation given in the Table is exdtisive of ihe inhabitants of the above 
territories.! 


-mentioned 


The total area of the Colony and Protectorate, excluding those terrif- • 
may in fact have covered about 986 square miles and the census 
no doubt excluded Adda, Haro, Igbessa, and Jebu,*but theyexcluded-alT™!! 
the territories east of the meridian of Ode ( J akri, Ogbo, and Mahinl P W 
on the other hand, which was acquired in 1890, was actually included 
the census.® In any case the census area was much smaller t.bnr) 935 ^ 

miles since it excluded the major part of the Eastern District 
much it exceeded the census area of 1881 it is impossible to tell * ^ 

In 1901 the census was confined to the Town and Harbour of L 
(39,387)® and Ebute Metta (2,460). But the Superintendent gave^the 
following estimate of the population in the whole Colony and Protectorate • 


Western District .... 60,000 

Eastern District .... 132,000 

Central District .... 30,000 

Ikorodu & Shagamu District 65,000 

Province of Ibadan & Oyo . 610,000 

Province of Ode*Ondo . . . 150,000 

Province of Ileriia . . . 300,000 


1»347,000 

Town and Harbour of Lagos and 
Ebute*Metta .... 41,847 

Total 1,388^847 


Allowing for over-estimatmg which I think is more probable thnTi under t.iTYinf 
ingj the population of the Colony and the Protectorate as defined bv 
Council, July 24, 1901, may be put down at IJ millions. ^ er-in- 

No comparison is possible between the Eastern and Western Districts in 1891 d 
1901 as the boundaries have been much extended.” ^ 


But the population of the Colony and Protectorate had evidently been 
underestimated in 1901. For 1906 it was put at 3,000,000.'^ In the census 
report for Southern Nigeria 1911, it was returned as 2,152,S48 ® 


! Statistical Tables, Bntish Colonies 1888-90, p. 356. 

* Adda, Haro, and Igbessa were definitely included m the Protectorate only m a 1 rqi ff 

months eifter the Census) and Jehu was acquired in 1892-4. See also Colontdl Office Z 

* The population of the recently acquired temtones of Addo and Llaso la estimated t 25000* * 

* In discuBsmg the completeness of the census, the Commissioner for the W 
estimated ‘that m Pokra 5 per cent, at least are omitted’. See also Colonial Ren 

p. 47 : ‘The area of these temtones [the kingdoms of Pokia, Addo, Laro, and I b** 1891, 

imperfectly known, and the population has been computed for the krngdom of P^l 

* The largest extension probably occurred m the Western Distnct ovine to + 1 , 

Appa and Pokra m the 1891 census. In 1871 and 1881 the population of thm Ti ” 

returned as 7,801 and 7,792 respectively. For 1886 it was given as 23 678 ^ io 

Eotonu 8,366, Ap^ 3,266) ; see B^xnis on the Resources of the Wealesn District ^ IR^^h l 
census returns which excluded Eotonu hut included Pokra showed a population o e / i j 

mg Appa with 2,163 inhahitants , see Lagos, Census Report 1891, p 12) (™clud- 

It should he noted moreover that there are still other factors which hamner ti, v 1 1 

of the 1891 returns with those of former censuses. In 1871, and probably also i 
of Leckie, Palma, and Badagty were mcluded m the ‘Vicuuty of Lagos’. Tn irqi t w**^'”*! 
Palma were included m the Eastern District, and Badagry m the Western Distr t ^ 

® Includmg 420 on ships in harbour. * Censub of Lagos 1901, p 2 

* See Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1906, p 66. 

® See Report on Southern Nigeria Census, 1911, p. 2. 
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For the Municipal Area of Lagos the results of the censuses of 1911, 1921, 
and 1931 may he summarized as follows:^ 


• Area 

Lagos Town .... 

Ebute Metta with outskirts and Yaba 
Ikoyi ...... 

Victoria Beach .... 

Iddo Island ..... 

Apapa ..... 

Li^thou&e Creek 
Steamers .... 

Waterside Canoes . 

Trains ...... 

Hoads ..... 

Total ..... 


Sqiimc 
tn ilcs 


Populatioi 

4 

1931 

1911 

1931 , 

1931 

1-70 

56,653 

77,661 

90,193 

10-13 

10,758 

13,938 

23,648 

3 o3 

1,749 

1,270 

3,963 

4 00 

793 

955 

1,082 

0-39 

456 

827 

6401 

3-40 

031 

1,058 

2,251 

1-09 

— 

— 

206 

— 

1,067 

1.334 

774 

— 

1,359 

1,387 

1,986 

— 

— 

— 

393 

— 

— 

1,354 

982 

24 24 

73,766 

99,690 

126,108 


^ ‘ The decrease in the population of Iddo Island is due to the removal of Ijora V lUage from Iddo 
to Apapa’ {Cenaue of Nigeria, 1931, vol. iv, p. 13). 

Prior to 1905 no systematio attempt had been made to estimate the 
population of Lagos for intercensal years. But the need of up-to-date 
population figures for computing birth- and death-rates finally induced 
the Governor to seek a remedy, and he directed in a Memorandum of 
30 June 1905 that the yearly increase of the Town of Lagos since the 
census of 1901 should be ass um ed to be equal to the average yearly increase 
between 1891 and 1901, i.e. 687.® In accordance mth these instructions 
the population was put for 1906 at 42,822, while the population of Ebute 
Metta was assumed to have remained at 2,460. In the meantime, however, 
a Vaccination Census had been taken in 1905® which showed a population 
of 48,467 for Lagos and 5,356 for Ebute Metta.* The appearance of these 
greatly diverging figures created much confusion. In his report for 1907 
the Regisiarar of Vital Statistics said:® 

By the Census of 1901, llie Population of the Town (and Harbour of Lagos) was 
39,387 ; plus average increase of 087 per anniun for 6 years (4,123) as obtamed dunng 
the decade 1891-1901, (calculated on that basis as directed by His Excellency the 
Governor in his Memo of 30.6,1905), the population for 1907 — 43,509. 

By Vaccination Census of 1905 ... it was found that the population was actually 
50,551 ;® plus estimated mcrease, calculated on an average mcrease of 21^ per cent per 
annum,^ t.iifl population for 1907 was 60,551 or with Ebute Metta Subui'b — 67,058.® 

In the following year the Registry of Vital Statistics computed the 
population of Lagos, according to the instructions of the Governor, at 
44,196 and added:® 

By Vaccination Census of 1906 ... it was found that the population was actually 
50,551 ; plus estimated increase, 687 p.a. calculated on an average mcrease of 21'16 

1 See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol iv. Census Map and p 7. 

® See Lagos, Blue Book 1905, p. 82. ® See Lagoa, Medical Report 1904, p 9. 

* See Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1900’, pp 288, 290. 

® Southern Nigena, Medical Report 1907, p 17. 

« Should read 48,467 ’ Should read ‘per decade’. 

® Inbtead of -lailmg 2 x 211 per 1,000 as in the La^e of Lagos, the Regi-stiai added, proluhly 
by mistake, 21^ per 100 for Ebute 3Ielta. “ Ikid 1906, p. 15 

pp 
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per cent, per decade, the population for 1908 was 52,612, or with Ebute Metta 
(6,722) = 59,334.^ 

In a Memorandum of 29 October 1909, the Governor, after having 
explained the motives for his earlier Memorandum,^ said : 

That was m 1906. In 1906 a ‘vaccination census’ was held, I do not remember 
t.liip being brought to my notice. The result was to ^ow that the increase aaantwe d 
by me was less than the actual and had 1 been referred to agam I should have 
directed the adoption of figures of the ‘vaccination census’ of 1006 with an anTmii.) 
addition based on that census until further more rehable data are available. I am of 
opinion that the population of Lagos cannot now be less than 66,000 and Ebute 
Metta 10,000 

Thus, the instructions of 1906 were cancelled, and the population for 
1909 and 1910 was computed by adding each year both for Lagos and for 
Ebute Metta 687 to the 1908 population derived from the Vaccination 
Census.^ But the 1911 census returns showed that the population had 
been still underestimated considerably, and for the following years the 
estimates were based, of course, on the results of the census. The estimates 
before and after the census (used for the computation of the o£S.oial birth- 
and death-rates) may he summarized as follows 


District 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Lagos .... 
Ebute Metta 

63,299 

7,417 

63,986 

8,104 

61,000 

12,000 

61,000 

12,000 

64,096 

12,609 


Total 

60,716 




76,705 



District 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Lagos .... 
Ebute Metta 

66,163 

12,819 

66,248 

13,032 

67,361 

13,249 

68,472 

13,469 


•• 

Total 

77,982 

79,280 

80,600 

81,941 

83,306 

84,604 


But the population had again been underestimated considerably, and 
on the basis of the 1921 census returns it was put for the computation of 
the 1921 birth- and death-rates at 98,626. The estimates for 1922-30 were 
102,260, 104,530, 105,763, 109,076, 111,000, 114,500, 118,500, 122,000, 
and 122,000 respectively,^ no separate figures being published for Lagos 
Town and Ebute Metta. These estimates were quite reconcilable with the 
1931 census returns which showed a total population of 126,108. Siuce the 
census of 1931, however, the estimates have become quite chaotic. 

As shown above, the Government Statistician thought that the popula- 
tion had been understated in 1931 and also at all earlier censuses. He 

^ Thus the Segistiar added for Lagos to the population of 1907 (') 3 387. The figure of 6,722 
fov Ehute Metta uas apparently obtamed by a not quite successful attempt to add 2 X 687 to the 
population figure ascertamed at the Vaccination Census (6,356) 

See p. 058 bdow ’ See Southern Nigeria, Medical Repot 1 1909, p 41 , 1910, p. 13. 

* See ibid. 1914, p. 61 ; Report on the Lagos Municipal Board of Hecdth 1915, p. 17, 1916, p. 14; 
Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officer of Health 1917, p 9, 1918, p. 11 , Nigeria, Medical 
Repot 1 1919—21, p 23. From 1915 on it was assumed that the yearly mcreaae since the 1911 census 
bad been 1/60. 

® See ibid 1924, p 11, 1933, p 12, 1926, p. 17, 1927, p 20, Lagos Town Council, Report of 
Medical Officet of Health 1938, p. 16, 1939, p. 14, 19J0, p. 25 
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thereupon revised the figures publislied for 1927-30 and estimated the 
population for 1931-5 as follows:'- 


District 

19S7 1 

lash \ 

1929 

19 W 

1911 

! i 

i iWJ 1 

1934 , 

1935 

Lagos 

Ebute Metta 

0.'i,000 { 

31,000 1 

oooou 
03.000 ! 

(IT.IIUO 

SriiHM 

37 Wit 

U'l.tlfHI 

3‘t,mt 

1 ion uon 
4ti,unn 

1 ii0.(Nin { 
1 4tl,UOO 1 

113.000 

47.000 

120,000 

Lagoa Township i 

i 120,000 : 

12«t,0UU 

i3J,nM 

183 mi 

ISS.INN) 

140,1101) ' 

1311,000 

100,000 ' 

170,000 


Dr. Cauchi. Medical Officer of Health. Lagos, in a special rei)ort, 
explained the enormous rise in the estimate for 1933 as follows: 

In order to get some idea of the mereaHo uf population gomg on m Lagos, a simple 
census (or enumeration) -wasi held in tlirec small ansi*, of the to\^nHhip in the early 
part of 1034. the Ciovemment Statistician kuidly checking and I'oporting on the 
result of the count. It was found that by mid-year 1933 the population of Lagos 
Township had mcreased by 12*7 per cent over the figure obtamed by the 1931 census, 
which was held in Apnl and which then gave a population of 130,000.^ Assuming 
that -what occun-ed in the three areas chosen for enumeration m early 1934 repre- 
sents what was happenmg in all parts of the township as far as population growth 
is concerned, we get the total of 157,000 as the population figure for mid- 1933 for 
the whole township of Lagos.^ 

But the population of the three small areas enumerated in 1934 was 
only about 3,000.^ In the following year, however, Dr. Cauchi made an 
enumeration on a somewhat larger scale. 


1 See ibid. 1931, p. 10. 1935, p. 21. 

* It actually gave a population of only 126,108 The figure of 139,000 was obtained by the 

Government Statistician through the following argument ‘The present 1031 count needs an 
addition of probably 11% to allow for omisnons, this figure having been amved at by a 
senes of checks made m the foitmght subsequent to the Census date’ (quoted ibid. 1916, 
p. 23). ’ Quoted ibid. 

* See Letter of 27 Feb. 1034 from the Goi'emment Statistician to the Medical Officer of Health 
(Report of the Lagoa Town Council 1933, pp. 44-6): 

‘There was good reason for supposmg that there has been a considerable mcrease m the popula- 
tion of Lagos and Ebute Metta since 1931 and m the last eighteen months particularly, and this 
impression has been confirmed by the “Health’' Census uhich was, with your consent, earned out 
by Samtaiy Inspectors m January and February last The checks I earned out sboued that the 
work was, on the whole, weU done, very few people cscapmg the count in Ebute Metta (Sub- 
division EH) and Snb-divisions A 1. and D H. of Lagos Island. I found it impossible to check 
the count m Sub-division B.S owmg to pressure of other work 

‘My checks shoued that the omission m the health count was about two per cent, apirt from 
Ebute Metta (E H ), where I failed to discover a single omission, though test counts were made in 
several tenements. 

‘The companson of the 1931 and 1934 populations is as follows: — 


Area 

1 Cenaua 1931 

1 (with 19% added 

1 for omissions) 

1 Health Cenaua, 1934 
(with 2% added 
except in H.H.) 

Increaae 

A I. Blocks IV and v. 




BS. . . 




D.H., Blocks IX, X, XU and xiu . 




E.H. 

970 



Total 

3,000 1 

i 3,486 

1 486 


‘Thus the population would have mcreased on this shoniug by 16*2%, that is since the 


Census of April, 1931 

‘The mcrease to mid-1933, the year whose health we are considering is thus 
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For a HiTPilar count to be made ... I have chosen seventeen areas so distributed 
over the to^m^p as, in my opinion, to constitute a fair sample of the whole.^ 

He Gommented on the results as follows: 

There is every evidence that the population of the township is rapidly increasing 
owing to nnmigration from the interior. As a sample census, the population of 
seventeen selected wmall representative areas in the township was carefully counted 
by sanitary inspectors last April. The dgum thus obtained for April 1936 — -an aggre- 
gate of 8,743 persons — compares with a figure of 6,887 recorded for the aamfl get 
of blocks m the last census held m April, 1931. The difierence represents an increase 
of 26’9 per cent m the population of the township over a penod of forty-eight 
months, pamiming that the areas chosen for the sample census are representative of 
the whole township ‘ 

The Govemmeut Statiatician seems to have had some misgiving about 
applying the increase of 26*9 per cent, in 48 months found in the seventeen 
selected areas to the whole of the Township and put the population for 
mid-year 1935 at 170,000, thus assuming an inorease of 22*3 per cent, for 
the 50 months from April 1931 to mid-year 1935. But Dr. Cauchi thought 
that the population had increased by even more than 26*9 per cent, in 
the 50 months and that it exceeded 170,000 considerably. 

AmnTniTig OUT sampling to be representative of the whole community, the mcrease 

to mid-1935 is thus 26*9= 28*0% of the 1931 census figure. The Lagos 

population, therefore, which was 139,000 m April 1931, has apparently increased 
to 177,920 (or 178,000 m round figures) m mid-1936. 

The figure 178,000 as representmg the Lagos Township population in imd-1936 is 
a crude figure as no additions have been made for omissions.^ There is every reason 
to believe that reel population figure is hi^er, and there is no doubt that unmigra- 
tion IS responsihle for a considerable proportion of this very rapid increase.* 

Dr. Cauchi was transferred in February 1936 to Kaduna as Senior 
Health Officer,'^ and shortly thereafiier a new Deputy Director of Health 
Service was appointed for Nigeria. Commenting on the above findings of 
Dr. Cauchi and the Government Statistician he instructed the new Medical 
Officer of Health, Dr. Oluwole: 

Whilst I am perfectly prepared to admit with Dr. Cauchi . . . that the tide of 
immigration — ^the strength of which cannot be gauged accurately until the 1941 

12 7%, bO that from. 139,000 in 1931, the population apparently increased to 167,000 m mid- 
1933. 

‘The mciease in population is, however, due more to female than to male increase, and I find 
approximately that males have increased by ten per cent and females by fifteen per cent between 
the date of the 1931 Census and nud-1933, so that my finally adopted figures for 1933 are: — 

Males . . . 84,975 

Females . . . 70,689 

Total . . . 155,^ 

'Of this, approximately 110,000 live on Lagoa laland, Iddo and Victoria Beach, while 46,000 
live in Ebute Metta, Sumleie, Apapa, and other villages on the mn i nland -* 

^ Quoted m Lagos Town Coimcil, Bepoit of Medical Office) of Health 1936, p. 23. 

® Ibid. 1935, pp 11-12. 

* Dr. Cauchi apparently was not aware that the basic figure of 139,000 had been obtained by 
taking account of omissions. 

* Quoted ibid 1936, pp. 23-4 


‘ See ibid , p. 2 
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census — ^niay have far-ieachmg cfEccts on tlio population liguiv, I feel lliat our data 
are insufficient at present to warrant any variation in the conventional method of 
crude calculation. 

For this reason, I should be grateful if you uoiild adopt the population at inid-year 
1936 for your 1936 report, and at mid-year 1937 for your monthly reports for 1937 — 
adding a note as to the method used ’ 

The new Medical Officer uf Health, following these instructions, assumed 
that the population had increased each year since 1931 by a tenth of the 
difference between the 1031 and 1921 census figures and put the total 
population for 1935 at 137,335 and for 1036 as 139,077.^ But before another 
year had passed the Director of Medical iServices gave new instructions. 
The Medical Officer of Health in his report for 1937 says: 

In my annual i-eport for 1936 I explamed at length why, on the sugge-^tion of the 
Deputy Director of Health Service, I substituted the aritlmietical progression 
method for that previously m use for estunatmg the population of Lagos smce 1931. 
The followmg suggestion has been received from the Director of Medical 

Services at the tune of writing this report: — 

* There has been considerable doubt as to the correct population in Lagos and 
various estimates have been made from time to time. It is essential tliat there should 
be uniformity as otherwise birth and death rates calculated in different offices lead 
to confusion. I suggest that the followmg figures calculated from formulae supplied 
bj' Mr. S. M. Jacob should be used: — 


POPULATION 


1931 . 

. 139,800 

1932 . 

. 142,600 

1933 . 

. 145,300 

1934 . 

. 148,200 

1935 . 

. 160,700 

1936 . 

. 153,300 

1937 . 

. 155,900 

1938 . 

158,500 

1939 . 

. 160,700 

1940 . 

. 163,000 

1941 . 

165,500 


1942 . 

. 167,600 

1943 . 

. 169,800 

1944 . 

. 172,000 

1945 . 

. 174,200 

1946 . 

. 176,500 

1947 . 

. 178,700 

1943 . 

. 180,800 

1949 . 

. 182,400 

1950 . 

. 184,000 

1951 . 

. 186,000 


The census figure for 1941 will supply a check on the accuracy of the figures.’ 

The actual census figure for 1931 was 126,108; the addition of 13,692 to this 
to make the population 139,800 is based on the formulae referred to above. These 
new figures are different from those obtained and used smce 1931, and which were 
based on another formula supplied to my predecessor by the same gentleman, the 
Government Statistician. For the purpose of comparison, and m the hope tliat the 
above figures will be retamed until the next census, the vital statistics have been 
recalculated &om 1931 to 1937 . . . .> 

He then gives rates based on the above population figures. In his next 
report he uses the Government Statistician’s forecast for 1937 and 193S 
but says that the estimated population ‘is for A&ioans ouly’.^ 

The Lagos Medical Department was not the only office to publish 
estimates of the population of Lagos Township since 1931. To save space 


^ Quoted ibid., p. 24. ^ See ibid. 

» Ibid. 1937, p 26. 

* See ibid 1938, pp. 23-4 Thib, I think, is an enor. The revised census figuie of 139,0! Hi 
(139,800 mid-year 1931) oompnsed both Africans and non-Afiicans. 
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and to facilitate comparison 1 shall summarize here the various estimates 

available for mid-year 1931-7 : 


Source \ 

1931 



1934 

1935 \ 

me 

1937 

Lagoa M.O.H., 

Rep. 1936 

138,000 

140,000 

156,000 

160,000 



- 

,. 1Q36 

(120,767) 

(120,409) 

(132.031) 

(134,693) 

1 137,336 

139,077 

— 

„ 1037-8 

139,800 


146,300 

148,200 


163,300 

165,000 

Higena, 




161,000 




Med. Bep. 1931-6^ 

141,209 

mrumm 

165,604 


— 

— 

„ 1036-8* 

— 

_ 

— 

— 


160,717 

166,900 

Colony, 








Reports 1931-7* 

— 


155,664 

166,000 

142,620* 

165,000' 


* See Report 1931, p. 10, 1932, p. 10, 1933, p 10, 1934, p. 13, 1935, p. 7 

' See ibid 1930, p. 0 , 1937, p 0 ; 1938, p 9 The deviations m 1933-6 fiom the hgarea given m the Kcpoit of 
the Marti en l Offlcei of HealUi, Lagoe, are evidently duo to a misundeistanding. The Nigotia Udedical Bepoit gave 
lor Lagos Town 137,336 ond 139,077, and for Ebute Metta 20,204 and 20,740, not realizing that the former 
figures uududed Ebute Uetta 

■ See Report 1932, p l,1933,p l’,J934,p l,1935,p l,193e,p l,193r,p 1 

* 1 Jan. 1933 
' Dec. 1036 

' ‘As compared with the figure given for the Townahip last year it will be observed that there la a decrease In 
population of 27,380 This is due to the adoption of a new formula for estunating the population and is therefore 
more apparent than leal ' 

* * The estiinated population of Lagos Township shows sn mcrease of 13,280, but since it is baaed acfloly on the 
application of a foimula adopted by the Health AuUionties, the figure should be accepted nith reserve ’ 

For 1937 to 1944 the forecasts of the Government Statistician have been 
accepted ah through, but they have become more and more out of date. 
The Medical Reports for 1943 and 1944 said . 

The estimated population figures given . . . for Lagos [1942 and 1943] are based 
on a forecast table prepared by the Government Statistician as a result of the last 
census, m 1931. There is no doubt that the Lagoa population, mainly owmg to 
immigration from the provmce, is considerably larger . . . but the actual figures can 
only be guessed rather than estimated in the absence of an adequate staff to conduct 
a careful enumeration.^ 

War-tune movement of population into urban areas, and the trend for jieople to 
drift into large towns, haa caused a considerable mcrease m the Lagos population, 
but actual figures are impossible to obtain. A new census of Lagos is now long 
overdue.® 

2. Southern Nigeria 

The early official reports state that it is impossible to estimate the 
native population of Southern Nigeria.^ On 11 January 1904 iustructions 
were issued for the ‘CoUeotion of Intelligence respecting Districts’ which 
dealt also with population estimates : 

VI. — ^In estunatmg the population of towns on Officer should estimate the 
average number of persons m a house and the average number of bouses in a com- 
pound; the number of compounds ib easily ascertamable and consequently an 
approximate estimate can be made of the population. When the population of one 
or more towns has been thus oscertamed it is easy for an Ofiicer to make a ‘pre- 
liminary estimate ’ of the population in a place tbrou^ which he travels for the first 
time ; the entries m the Intelhgence Book should always show whether the popula- 
tion is based upon a ‘preliminary estimate ’ or the reverse.* 

' l^igena, Mediml Repmt 1943, p 9 ® Ibid. 1944, p. 8. 

® See Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1899-1900, p 17, 1902, p. 33, 1903, p. 31, 1904, p. 37, 
190 J, p. 35 , Southern Nigeria, ‘General Abstract of Registration 1903’, p 288. 

* Ooi'crnment Gazette, Pioteetoiaie of Southern Nigeria, 30 Jan. 1904, p 10. 
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Probably, on the basis of such estimates for some districts, the total 
population was put for 1904 at 2,000,000.' But on 17 February 1905 the 
Acting Secretary published a detailed estimate which yielded a population 
of over 3 millions.^ 

The follo'n’uig rough estimate of the Population of Southern Nigrna, is publi&hed 
for general information. 

The atatwtics have been compiled by Dibtnct Officers and are ebtimates of the 
towns and villages known to them. Many parts of the Protectorate have not yet 
been visited, and the returns are necessarily only very approximate. 


District 

Men 

iroHien 

Ckilfhen 1 

Total 

CaIiABAr Division 



Calabar . 

54,845 

70,091 

32,499 > 

157,435 

Eket .... 

02,121 

112,545 

30,081 i 

240,747 

Ikot-Ekpene . 

55,893 

111,780 

224,141 ' 

391,820 

Total 

202,859 

294,422 

292,721 ' 

790,002 

Cross Kxveb Division 



Bende .... 

73,850 

100,926 

118,110 1 

292,886 

Aro-Cbuku 

11,843 

15,481 

12,602 i 

39,926 

Afikpo .... 

30,727 

44,461 

31,645 

112,833 

Obubra .... 

23,008 

40,611 

65,941 

129,460 

Okuni . 

6.500 

6,576 

3,620 ! 

14,785 

Total .... 

151,018 

206,954 

231,918 I 

589,890 


Eastebjt OivisroiT 


Bonny .... 

2,632 

4,916 

3,671 

11,219 

Degema .... 

24,105 

29,205 

34,080 

87,390 

Opobo .... 

38,310 

72,200 

70,428 

180,938 

Brass and Akassa . 

9,165 

11,660 

3,542 

24,367 

Akwete 

43,673 

45,681 

36,060 

125,414 

Owem . 

82,030 

122,420 

204,400 

408,850 

Total 

199,915 

286,082 

352,181 

838,178 


Westebn Division 


Warn .... 

17,672 

33,621 

38,486 

89,779 

Forcados 

3,255 

3,200 

1,078 

7,533 

Sapele .... 

34,640 

37,442 

40,089 

112,171 

Benm .... 

68,464 

84,922 

52,366 

205,752 

Ifon .... 

20,745 

28,136 

20,565 

69,446 

Total . 

144,776 

187,321 

152,684 

484,681 


Centbai. Division 


Asaba . 

Idab . . . 

Abo 

44,646 { 

21,478 

63,467 

1 48,253 

1 24,400 

63,674 

29,893 

14,715 

42,369 

122,692 

60,593 

169,510 

Total . . . . 1 

129,491 ! 

i 136,327 ' 

86,977 

332,795 


Totai. 




828,059 1 

1 1,111,106 

1 1,116,381 

j 3,055,546 


^ ‘ Conjectural’, Colonial Office List 1905, Table facing p 1 
• See Goternment Gazdte, Piotectomte of Southern Xigeria, 17 Feb 1905, pp SO-1. 



Table 1. Area and Native Poputation of Southern Proviruxs, Nigeria and Gameroons, 1918-42^ 
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95,384 

96,702 

91,694 

96,211 

93,017 

91,062 

90,636 

91,133 

91,153 

91,139 

91,089 

92,045 

90,896 

90,896 

90,896 

90.971 

90.971 
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The ‘estimates ’ by some District Officers were very rough indeed. Thus, 
the officer for Ikot-Ekpene put the number of women (111,786) exactly 
at twice the number of men (55,893), and the number of children (224,141) 
at almost exactly twice the number of women. Some other officers likewise 
overstated the number of children while others evidently understated it. 

Prior to 1906 the totals for Southern Nigeria, of course, excluded the 
Colony and Protectorate of Lagos. Including these territories, the popula- 
tion ‘was estimated to be about 6 millions at the end of 1906 

There are no means of ascertaining or even of estunating approximately the native 
population. 0£6cers acquamted with the various parts of the hinterland ]^ve formed 
estimates of the population, which, added together, give the foUowmg figures : — 

Western Province ...... 3,000,000 

Eastern „ . . 1,500,000 

Central „ . . . . . 1,685,000^ 

But in this estimate, as in the earlier estimates, the population of the 
Eastern and Central Provinces had been understated while that of the 
Western Province (formerly Colony and Protectorate of Lagos) was over- 
stated. The estimates of the native population for subsequent years and 
the 1911 ‘census’ returns showed the following results: 


Province 

1907^ 

1908-10^ 

191P 

Western . 

2,200,000 

2,200,000 

2,151,483 

Eastern 

2,200,000 

2,500,000 

3,296,602 

Central 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

2,407,664 

Total 

6,000,000 

6,700,000 

7,866,749 


^ See Colonial Beports, Southern Xigeria 1907 ^ p. 22. See also Statistieal Tables, Colonial 
Possessions 1907, p. 403 'The total population for the nrhole Temtoiy of Southern Nigeria was 
estimated to he about 6 nulhons at the end of 1907 ’ The ' Report on the Eastern Province for the 
Year 1907’ says (p. 19): ‘The population of the kno'nn portions of the Eastern Provmce accord- 
mg to an estimate prepared in 1905 was calculated at 2,218,070. In Southern Nigeria, M^ieal 
Beport 1907, p. 10, the native population of the Central Province was estimated at 1,900,000. 

* See Colonial Beports, Souihet n Nigena 1908, p. 29 , 1909, p 22 ; 1910, p. 26. Statistical Tables, 
CoUmid Possessions 1908, p. 414, and 1909, p. 423, gave 'about 6,500,000’ for the end of 1908 and 
'about 6,700,000’ for the end of 1909. * Beport on Sovihem Nigeria Cenmts, 1911, p. 2. 

The estimates in the following years did not assume a population 
increase,® and Sir Frederick Lugard, in his Report on the AmcdgamaHon 
of Northern and Southern Nigeria, dated 9 April 1919, said that Southern 
Nigeria had ‘a population estimated at 7| millions (probably an over- 
estimate) *,* But in the Blue Books for 1919 and 1920 the coloured native 
population was given as 8,918,695 and 8,727,673 respectively. However, 
the ‘census’ returns of 1921 yielded only 8,069,406 and those for 1931 
8,115,034. The official figure for 1942 is 8,350,553. 

^ Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 1908, p 397 

^ Colonial Beports, Southein Bigena 1906, p 56 

’ Southern Nigeria, Blue Book 1913 R, p. 4, it is true, shoued an mcrease from 7,855,749 to 
7,801,000 o\nng to ‘alteration m the boundaries of the Protectorajte’ and ‘the opemng of new 
territory’, but the Nigena Blue Books for 1914-18 gave again as coloured native population 
7,865,740 Colonial Beponts, Higeiia 1915, p 19, gave 7,806,000 (possibly a misprint), and the 
following Reports (1916, p. 24, 1917, p. 16, 1918, p 10) showed 7,866,000 

* Beport, p. 5. See also ibid., p. 9 
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All these data exclude the population of Southern Cameroons (Cameruons 
Province). Sir F. Lugard estimated it at 570,000,' and in the Blue Book for 
1920 it was put at 527.260. But the ‘census’ returns of 1921 showed only 
299,106. However, the olhcial figures increased enormously in the course 
of time until in 1940 they reached 477,258.^ Including Southern Cameroons 
the native population of the Southern Provinces is reported to have 
increased from 8,368,512 m 1921 to 8,489,630 in 1931, and to 8,827,811 in 
1942. 

I have dealt so far only with the native population, for which yearly 
estimates are available. For nun-natives, except Europeans, data are 
scanty. According to the censuses of 1911, 1921. and 1931 the non-natives 
numbered 2,940,® 2,947, and 3,617 respectively. 

3. Northern Nigeria 

In the first years after the constitution of the Protectorate (1 January 
1900) the population estimates varied a great deal. Colonial Office List 
1900 said: 

The Protectorate includes the Poulah Umpire .... The Hausa States of the Foulah 
Empire are Mohammedan, and are said to liavo the denseat population of any 
country m the whole African Continent — estunated at 30 milUons.* 

For 1901 and 1902 Colonial Office List gave as population of Northern 
Nigeria 10,000,000,® for 1903 20,000,000,® for 1904 and 1905 10,000,000’ 
or 20,000,000,® and for 1906 10,000,000.® Statistical Tables, British Colonies 
gave as estimated population at the end of 1902 10,000,000, and at the 
end of 1903 ‘8 to 10 millions’.'® The Blue Book for 1003 said: 

Native Population — ^Xot ascertainable. — No census has yet been taken; the 
population has been variously estiiuiited at between ten and tliirty milhons 

In the meantime, however. Sir F. Lugard, who had taken over the 
administration from the Royal Niger Company, had inaugurated a scheme 
of assessment which provided a somewhat more sohd basis for population 
estimates. In his report for 1902 he stated: 

Some progress has been made with this scheme of a-sessment. 

Simultaneously with it a census, and a geographical siu’vey, together with the col- 
lection of a mass of statistical information regarding products, area under cultivation, 

^ See ibid., p. 72. 

^ For detaiLi of thib enormous mcreaee wlucli conveys a distorted picture of actual population 
movements, see Kuczynski, pp. 219-37. The ofSmal figures for 1941 and 1042 ore the same as for 
1940. 

^ Excluding Cameroons 

^ Colonial Office Liat lUOO,^ 193 , literally the same p 243. The population of the ‘Niger 
Terntone^', i e Noithern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria, excluchng the Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos, had been estimated ibid. 1S02, p. 260, p. 274, 1S94, p. 27S, at 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000, and ibid 2555, p 2SU.2S56‘.p 283, 2557, p 294. 2555, p 287,25W5,p.313,at2O,U0U,U00 
to 33,000,000. 

See ibid. 1902, Table General Statistics, andp. 255; 1903, Table General Statistics. 

See ibid 1903, p 272 , 2552, Table General Statistics. 

^ See ibid. 255J, Table General Statistics, 1906, Table General Statistics. 

® See ibid 2552, p. 277; 2903, p. 283. * See ibid 1906, p 291. 

See IStatnitical Tables, Biitish Colonies 1902, p 863, 1903, p 859. 

Northern Nigena, Blue Book 1903 11, p 1. 
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&c., are being ejected m a rough and ready way; but the work of fully grappling 
with and completmg so large a task still belongs to the future. Its most effective 
realisation so far has been adiieved m the lUorin province, since it was one of the 
three first taken under administrative control.^ 

Two years later lie publiabed an estimate of the populatiou for each 
Province by sex. The total for the Protectorate was 9,161,700. 

The assessment of towns for tribute, and the closer touch now established between 
the administration and the people, has enabled me to submit some rou^ idea of 
the population. The returns are, however, largely guesswork at present, but will 
form a basis for future revision. Except m the cases of Bomu, Bassa, Nassorawa, 
and Elano, I am mclmed to think that the numbers are somewhat under-estimated.^ 

Probably the most accurate figures are those of Nupe, which has been most fuUy 
assessed,* end next to Nupe, lUorm, and Sokoto. If these were taken by themselves 
as a basis of calculation for the whole Froteotorate,^ the total would be 6,000,000 
only, as against the total of 9,000,000 ^own above. 1 am, however, inolmed to 
think that tho population is about wliat the return ^ows it at, viz., 9,000,000. The 
estimates have in almost every case been made by the Resident m Charge, who is 
the best judge. Barth in 1854 estimated the population at from SO to 60 millions.* 

Sir Frederick Lugard made, furthermore, the following comments : 

Mun. The estimate of the population is, of course, largely guesswork at present.* 

Eontagora. ... its population is estimated by the Assistant Resident at 79,000 
(females 44,650, males 34,360). An alternative estimate by Major Shaipe, 
the Resident in charge, puts the population at only 40,625.^ 

Bassa. ... It is at present m charge of Mr. Ley -Greaves . , . who estimates its 
dense population at milhons, hut 1 have assumed it at a million at most.* 

In the report for 1906-6 he stated: 

Much useful work has been done m completing the statistics of provinces in the 
record book, which has been instituted in all provinces, and contains lists of every 
town, village, and district, its history, assessment, chiefs, sub-chiefs, mdustries, 
products, population and economic information, together with notes on tribes, 
tsetse areas, trade routes, courts, loUs of ex-soldiers, freed slaves, native craftsmen, 
arms, traders, &c., &c. These record books will form most valuable data for the 
compilation of a gazetteer for Northern Nigeria as well as for admmistrative and 
economic purposes.* 

The census of the population is still very vague in some provinces, but the com- 
pletion of the assessment dunng the current and next year should result in a tolerable 
approximation to the correct figures. The table given below is a summary of the 
fuller details given in Appendix 2. It will be observed that the return for the Elabba 
province is more than four times the estimate given last year by Captain Larymore. 
I am mclmed to thmk this is an over-estimate. It mcludes the Egbira and Kukuruku 
tribes on the south frontier, who have lately been visited by the Acting Resident, 
but no details are given by him. The estimate for Bassa is little more than half 
that formerly returned, and I should think it is now approximately correct Captain 
Ruxton and hir. Gowers agree in reducing the estimate of Muri by a third from that 
furnished by IVIr. Lobb. Nasaarawa remams at its former figure, which I thmk is 

^ Cdonial Rejpoth, Notthan Kigetia 1902, p 63 * Ibid 190i, pp. 83-4. 

* See also ibid 190J-6, p. 48. ‘The first rough and ready assessment of the province has been 
carefully revised for a considerable portion of it, and this revision will be contmued dunng the 
present year. It v as found that the number of hamlets was greatly in excess of that shown on 
the records, which resulted m an mcrease m the estimate of the population of this distinct of the 
prormce by 100 per cent. . . .’ But the estimate was reduced m 1906. 

* 1 e. the population density of these three Provinces. * Ibid. 1904, p 84. 

“ Ibid , p 67. ^ Ibid., p. 72. * Ibid., p 77. * Ibid. 1905-6, p. 6. 
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much too hi^ I should inuigino tlio population of the Protectorate to be about 
8| nulliom.^ 

In a Memorandum on the Taxation oj Natives in Northern Nigeria^ dated 
22 November 1906, Sir F. Lngard tlirows more light on liov the population 
figures’ were obtained. 

The task of assessment has mvolvtnl a simultaneous approximate eensus of tho 
population, but the figures are still very crude, nor has the proportion of the sexes, 
and the average number of children in K'latioii to adults, been deterniined with any 
accuracy. Some of the figures given for the gener.il tax are not precise, but the total 
at which I have arrived is probably a very nearly corivct statement of tho taxation 
as it stands to-day. The taxed popuhatioii ih estimated at 3,000,530 adults. If tlu«o 
children he allowed for every two adults (tli»* inmimuin it w ould seem po-sible to 
as.sume), this would represent a taxed population of 7 J inilhouis out of the total 91 at 
wluch the population of the Protectorate is estimated The two millions untaxed 
represent pagan tribes not under administrative control, such as the Okpotos and 
Munshis m Bassa and Muri (over lialf a milhon), the pagan tribes m Yola, Nassarawa, 
Bauchi and Zoria, &o.° 

In his comments on the various Provinces lie frequently emphasizes his 
belief that the number of children should he about one and a half times as 
large as the number of adults. 

Kano. The adult population is not given, nor tlie number of males. Tlie grof-s 
population is 2,330,000; if three-fifths were children, the adults would be 920,000 . . . .^ 

Nupe. The population is estimated at 61,121 adults [total population 151,890].'* 

Yola Adults are reckoned at one-third of the population, but probably the pro- 
portion is as two to three.^ 

Elabba. The returns of population are not very reliable, the children being e^owu 
as less than lialf the adult population. Assummg 80,000 adults (out of a total of 
233,191) • 

Sir F. Lugard was mistaken, of course, when he thought that three 
children for every two adults was *the minimum it would seem possible 
to assume’. I do not know of any country where the number of children 
has ever been as large as the number of adults, and four children for every 
five adults is about the maximum found anywhere. But the effect on his 
population estimates of Sir F. Lugard’s wrong assumption was not very 
great, since in many cases he evidently derived the number of adults from 
the total estimated population and not the total population from the 
number of adults. There was, however, a tendency to overestimate the 
population. This was also the impression of his successor Governor William 
Wallace, who said in his report for 1900-7 : 

In 1903 I liad to brmg to the notice of tho Secretary of State how incorrect the 
estimated population was, and instead of putting it down at 20,000,000, that 
10.000,000 would be much nearer the mark. Since then Sir Frederick Lugard had 

^ Ibid , p. 61. MemiHiindum, p. 14. ’ Ibid., p. 32. 

* Ibid , p 44. ® Ibid., p 64. “ Ibid , p. 69. 

^ Some of his figures for adults are evidently 'n'rong He list's, for example, for Sokoto 
678,600 ‘Assessed Adults* (see ibid., p. 62), although 578,600 was the estimated total population 
of the Province (see ibid., p. 30). If he had entered a lower figure fur Assessed Adults in Sokoto he 
would have obtamed a lower total than 3,000,536 His estimate of the total population which 
turned out to be 91 milhons nould then have been nearer to his original estimate of 8,782,183 
(see Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria p 62). 
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further to reduce tlii^ estimate, and from received fruia Residents be last 

year estimated the population at 8,782,183. This year I have had to reduce this 
figure still further to 7,l64-,7ol, whioii I should say is fairly approximate; it will, 
however, take some yeais to get corri*ct tignres, as where the countrj’ is still 
una«>ses.scd, mostly in ]iugan zones, the population is merely guessed at.*^ 

The large decrease is the more noteworthy as the estimate for the most 
populous Province, Kano, wliich had been raised from 2,192,000 in 1904 
to 2,330,000 in 1905 jumped to 2,714,000 in 1906.^ Reductions to less 
than one-half of the previous year’s estimate were made in Bomu (from 
1,105,000 to 403,319), in Kabba (from 281,650 to 118,576),^ and in Kassa- 
rawa (from 1,500,000 to 601,005).* 

The estimates for 1907 seem quite erratic. Some Provinces (Kabba, 
Nupe) show enormous increases, but others (Bassa,® Nassarawa,® Yola’) 
quite fantastic decreases. The total population estimate dropped from 
7,164,751 to 5,935,000.® For 1908 no estimates were given by Provinces 
and the total native population was put, as in 1906, at 7,164,751, i.e. much 
higher than in 1907. 

The total was arrived at from assessment returns and a rough estimate mode of 
the unadmuustered parts of the Protectorate. On a proper census being taken the 
figures may probabljr show a large mcrease.* 

^ Colonial Repotta, KatOiern Nigeria 1006-7t p< 38. 

^ The figure for 1905 was given as the ‘amended estimate of the population* hy l^Ir. Cargill 
(see ibid. 1905-6, p 2t>) The Rtpoit 1906-7 said. (p. 9) merely; ‘The census, which is hosed on the 
old census of 1905 by Dr CoigiU, figuiea out at 2,714,000.’ 

’ As regards the high figure for 1905, see p. 688 above. 

* As regards details for Nassarawa see Report 1905-G, p. 129 ; 1906-7, pp. 18, 98. See also 
Memorandum on ToAoJtion, p. 52 : ‘ A great deal remains to be done in this province in applying the 
instnictions regarding taxation. The discrepancies in the retoms have rendered it very difficult 
for me to arrive at correct results. In some returns, for instance, the population is shown as three 
tunes as great as m otherb.’ 

° The population was estimated m 1904 at 1,000,000 or 1,600,000, in 1906 and 1906 at 526,000, 
and m 1907 at 175,000 As regards the reduction to 625,000 see p. 688 above. This ebtimate had 
been quite uncertam. ‘The estimate of population allows four per sleeping hut, and one-third as 
children’ (ibid , p 01) See also Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1906-7, p. 25. ‘The popula- 
tion is estimated at 526,150, of which the Igaia and Okpoto are put at 400,000, but this is con- 
sideied to be ovei estimated. The figures will be reviised as opportunity offers.’ 

’ The population now was estimated at 161,100 as compared with 1,500,000 m 1905. 

' The Report savs . the Fulaiu population [m Yola Frovmce] appears to be on the decrease 

. . .’ (ibid. 1907-8, 'p. 60). 

^ The Medical Report, however, says* ‘The Native population is approximately given as 
7,000,000* (‘Report on the Public Health of Northern Nigeria 1907', p. 91). 

* Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1908-9, p. 13. 


Notes to table opposite] 

^ See for 1004-G Colonial Reports, Sorfhem Nigeria iS04, pp. 25, 31, 42, 44, 40, 51, 55, SS, 62 63, 60, 72, 74, 
77, 84, 190o-b, p 62, 1006-7, p 90, >'ortliem Nigieru, Blue Boul 1900 R, p 1 , 1907 Colonuil Repmts NorOtern 
Nigeria 1907-8, pp S3, J5, 40, 43, 4fa, 48, 50-1, 53-4, 50-8, SMislieal Tables, Colonial Possessions 1907, p. 309 , 
1009-10 Xorthem Xigem, Blue Book 1909 B, p 1, 1910 JEl, p 1 ; 1011 Area (a) ibul 1911 B, p. 1, (5) Census aj 
Nigeria, 1931, \ol u, p 10, PopuLition Xortheiu Nigeria, Census 1011 i 1012-13 Xortticm Nigeria, Blue Book 
1913 B, p 1, 191 J B, p 2 , 1<I14-18 (a) Nigeru, Blue Bool 1914 B, p 2, 1915 B, p. 2, 1916 B, p. 2. 1917 B, 
p 2, 1918 B, p 2 , 1018 (b) Report bi/ Liigaid on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Niget la, p. 11 , 1019-20 
Nisem^Blue Bool 1919 B.ji 2, 19.'0,Stction 15,p.4, 1921 (a}Mee]i,'\'ul u,pp 177, ISO; 1921 (&>-l023Nigena, 
Blue Book 1931, Section l.'i,p 4, 1933, p 248, 1933, p 252, 1924, p 270, 1933, p 282 Boundaries changed 
dunng the period under conauleration , hgurea fur Basiui, Munshi, and Man, and ligures fur Nupe (Niger) and 
Zana should hi: read in conjunction Tlie Pro> mce ol Kuntagora was In 1924 jurtitioned between the provinces 
of Sokoto, Nupe, and Bonn Bata up to 1921 (a) exclude Uameroons In a few cases — such os 1021 (5), 1022 — 
the tigure-^ app.irenth mcliide iion-natives , the figures tor 1911 (») conipiise nnl\ n itivi s of Northern Nigeria. 

* Iniliuling 10,181 in the L'lntuimuiitb of Zuiigeiu (Niger Piuxince) .ind Lokuj i (Kubba PioiinLe), not ui- 
cluded in tlie Piuxiniial tigiiret.. 
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The estimates by Provinces for 1009 yielded a total of only 6,714,038, 
but the Chief Secretary said: 

The native population is estimated at over 8,000,000, but as it has not as yet been 
possible to take an accurate census, it is impossible to state the population with any 
great degree of accuracy. The estimate is probably under rather than over the mork.^ 

The estimate for 1910 was 7,811,309, but the Colonial Report for 1910- 
11 said: 

The native population is roughly estimated at 10,000,000, but until a careful 
assessment of land revenue and population has been completed throughout the 
Protectorate this figure can only be considered as approximate. It will probably 
prove to be imder the actual number.^ 

The ^census’ returns for 1911 showed a native population of 8,110,631.^ 
This figure, as explained above, was considered too low and replaced by 
an ofi^cial estimate of 9,269,000.^ The Colonial Report for 1911 stated: 

The native population is estimated at 9,269,000, being 4,033,743 males and 
6,236,257 females. These are the same figures as those given in the previous year's 
R^ort and ore approximately correct ; but it must be understood that they are the 
result of an estimate and not of a census.^ 

The report for 1912 contained the same statement and added, ‘but the 
assessments for taxation show that the estimate is a conservative one*.‘ 
In the Blue Booh for that year the revised figures of the 1911 ‘census’ 
were entered for most Provinces but they were raised for some, and the 
total shown was 9,611,941, 

The report for 1913 said: ‘The native population is estimated at 
9^ millions.’^ But in the Blue Book the estimates were reduced consider- 
ably for some Provinces,® though they were raised for others, the total 
estimate heiug only 8,967,836. 

The first Colonial Reports published after the amalgamation of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria put the native population of Northern Nigeria at 
9| millions.® For 1916-18 it was estimated in the Colonial Reports at 
9,270,000, 8,080,793, and 8,537,369 respectively,^® and Sir F. Lugard, in his 
report of 9 April 1919, put it at 9,000,000.^^ The Blue Books for 1919 
and 1920 showed 8,668,188 and 9,089,526 respectively, and the ‘census’ 
returns for 1921 9,994,616.^® 

All these data exclude Northern Cameroons, which according to the 
1921 returns had a native population of 261,663. Including Northern 
Cameroons these returns showed a native population of 10,258,815. The 

^ Colonial Rejparts, Northern Nigeria 1909, p. 16 ^ Ibid. 1910-11, p. 21. 

^ The rise was due to an increase in the estimate for Eano Frownce (from 2,866,539 to 3, 172,746). 

* See Northern Nigeria, Cenaua 1911, and Colonial Rejports, Northern Nigeria 1910-11, pp. 42-3. 

“ Ibid. 1911, p. 17. « Ibid. 1912, p 19. ’ Ibid. 1913, p. 13. 

* For some Provinces the figures were equal or eveu inferior to the original 1911 census figures. 

' See Colonial Reports, NigeiM 1914, p. 22; 1915, p. 19. 

“ See ibid. 1916, p. 24; 1917, p. 16; 1918, p. 16. 

See Report on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, p. 11. Most of the obanges 
in the totals for these years were due to changes in the estimates for Kano Province (Blue BmIcs 
1913 to 1916 showed 3,600,000, Blue Books 1917 and 1918 2,721,236 and 2,871,236 respectively. 
Sir F Lugard 3,398,300). 

The mcrea&e was again due mamly to a nse in the estimate fur Kano Province (from 2,788,186 
in 1020 to 3,447,069 at the cenaus). 
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official estimates revealed hardly aiy’ change in. the following five years, 
the native popidation in 1926 being reported as 10,232,834.^ The 1931 
census report contained the foUowing comment 

In the first five yeara of the decade there wsm a drop of 00,000 iu the total for the 
whole of the Noi’tliem Provinces, allowing for the transfer of the Egedde district, 
with a population of approximately 30,000 from the Soutlieiii to tlie Northern 
ProATneea.® The figures for some of the divisions certamly appear to have been over- 
estimated Hi 1921, and it was m the next few } ears tliat more accurate comits were 
taken than had been possible m the pa^t. This is observed from a scrutiny of some 
of the district figures for Kaiio Divi'iion, wlieiv there is a deor»*a«-p of over 47,0U0 
since 1921. Tlie total for this di\’ision in 1921 was 2,047,702, in 192Sitwasl,990,17t3; 
and in the 1931 Census it was returned ns 2,000,441. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that there was a hea\’y moitality m the reUipMiig fiver iiiidemic in 1924, 
but we liavu no record of the number of deaths. 

From 1926 to 1931 the official population figures increased very much, 
the total numbers for natives being 10,232,834 ; 10,449,800 ; 10,783,303 ; 
11,047,275; 11,282,155; and 11,433,099 (‘census’) respectively. The total 
increase in the 4^ years^ was 1,200,265 or 11-7 per cent. In Zaria Province 
the percentage increase was 31*6, in Benue Province 24*0, in Adamawa 
Province 18*8. It was, on the other hand, only 3*4 per cent, in Iloiin. The 
1931 census report made the following comment:^ 

In Adamawa and Benue, where the increases are over 20%, and in Zaria, where the 
increase is over 30%, a more accurate enumeration is responsible for the bulk of the 
increase. This woiild appear to be the case in Katsina Division, where at the 1931 
Census the total population for Katsina Emirate was returned at 626,486; it is now 
returned at 926,848. When the Intensive Census of the whole of this area was first 
proposed, the population figure stood at only 730,000.® 

Various passages in annual reports confirm that the apparent large 
increases in Zaria, Benue, and Adamawa Provinces were due to closer 
counting, and that also the smaller increases in some other Provinces 
were due to this cause. 

Zaria Piovince. 1928. Statistics show large increases in the figures of population 
and livestock in the Katsma Emirate and smaller increases in the Zona Emirate.®' 

1929. The Census of Zaria Emirate, made m September and October, showed an 
increase of 10,000 head of population compared with last year. An mcrease of 1,000 

® ‘la 1926 approval was given for a re-grouping of the Provinces, Divisions, and Districts of the 
Northern Provinces, which altered the boundaries of the old Provinces of Bauchi, Bomu, Kabba, 
Elano, Munshi, Niger, Yola, and Zana; abolished the Provinces of Mun and Nassarawa, the 
divisions of which were absorbed in the newly re-aixanged Provinces, and created a new Plateau 
Province. Munshi and Yola Provinces were renamed Benue and Adamawa.’ (Census of Nigeria, 
1931, vol. u, p. 17 ) The only Provmces which remained unaltered were Ilorin and Sohoto. 

® Ibid., p. 20. 

* See also ibid , p. 17. ‘In 1922 the delimitation of the natural ethnographical boundaries be- 
tween the Munshi Provmce and the Ogoja Provmce (Southern Provmces) mvolved the inclusion of 
the Egedde District with a population of 33,000 in the Idoma Division of the then Munshi Pro- 
vmce.’ 

* Prom Oct. 1926 to Apr. 1931 ; see ibid , vol. i, p. 5. 

® Ibid., vol. Up p. 20. 

® The claim that the 1931 census retmns from the Katsma Emirate were trustworthy seems, 
however, dubious. See ibid , p. 8* ‘In the Katsma Census the reduction of the area of the 
Intensive Census, for financial reasons, was a seiious handicap, as no preparation had been 
made for a General Census, and this had to be borriedly undertaken at the eleventh hour ’ 

® Bejpoit Oil the Northern Provinces 1928, p 31. 

Q q 
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was found ui Birmn Gwan. In Katsina every effort was made to ensure a more 
accurate count, resulting in an increase of 117,000 m tlie population statistics.^ 

1930. The Census in Zaria Emirate showed a small decline in population. This 
sugge.sts that the regular increases of previous years w'ere duo to a gradual unprove- 
ment m the countuig of a more or less stationary population. The increase of 68.278 
in Katsina Emirate over the 1929 figures is due mainly to a closer counting subse- 
quent upon the change over from the system of assessment based on farm measure- 
ments to onu based on an estimate of the total income from all sources of the 
taxation unit.^ 

Benve Province. 1929. In the Tiv Districts marked improvement in District 
Administration lias followed the appumtment of Tiv District Scribes, which made 
it possible for the District Heads thcmsclvey to carry out the annual assessment 
census with excellent results 3 

1930, Throughout the Provmce the mereased etticiency of tho Native Administra- 
tions was I'eflected in more accurate census figures hemg obtained, resulting in an 
increase of some 40,000 of all ages.^ 

Kabba Province 1926. The Igbirra Division is progressing and a much more 
accurate census, showmg a large increase m population, was made during the year. 

In Kabba Division a fre.sh census resulted in an increase in tho return of population 
furnished lost year. 

A new s^'stem of tax collection was inaugurated in Igbirra District, which was 
found to be very successful. Slips of di^erent colours for adult males, females and 
exempted persons of either sex were issued and the native authority gave out that 
all persons were required to be m possession of such a token or were liable to a fine 
m the Native Courts. This brought to Ii^t an extraordinaiy' large number of people 
who had formerly avoided the tax or not been counted . . 

1927. The new system of tax collection maugurated m Igbirra Division in 1026 
was extended to the other Divisions m 1927 and has been an unqualified success. 

. . . This method has resulted in a large increase of figures of population, by the 
registration of poisons who hod hitherto escaped taxation.’ 

Bornii Piovince. 1929. The mcrease in the number of children recorded in Dikwa 
Division IS due to closer and more accurate methods of counting.^ 

1030. The disproportionate increase m the number of children in Dikwa Division 
IS due to more accurate registration and to the fact that the suspicions entertamed 
by many concerning the counting of children are gradually bemg overcome.’ 

From the ‘census’ of 1931 to the assessment of 1934 the official popu- 
lation figures showed a slight but steady decrease. The drop in 1931 
in Zaiia Frovmce (from 1,357,023 to 1,310,818) was apparently not 
gennine. 

The Native Administration annual census for 1931 revealed a serious decline of 
population m Zaria Emirate cunountmg to some 23,000. Apart from locust damage 
and failure of crops this is attributed to the high incidence of taxation in Zaria as 
compared with other emirates, and to meet this situation it will be necessary to 
write down the 1931-32 assessment.’ 

The heavy drop in 1933 in Eorin Province (from 614,313^® to 475,124) 
was likewise due to technical causes. 

^ Report on the Noifkrm Ptofinref 1929, p 31. ’ Ibid. 1930, p, 34. ’ Ibid. 1929, p. 11. 

* Ibid. 1930, p. 14. For details as to Adamawa Provmce see Kuezynski, pp 214-15, 245. 

“ Report on the Xotthem Provinces 1926, p 2.’» ® Ibid. 1927, pp. 24-5. 

* Report on the Cameroons under British Mandate 1929, p. 100. 

’ Ibid 1930, p. 103 The official figure for children mcreased from 55,846 in 1928 to 65,556 m 
1929, and to 70,012 m 1930. 

’ Report on the Northern Piovinces 1931, p 33 
The ‘new count’ in 1031 had shown a population of 537,487 
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In May the tax registers [m the Pategi-Lafiagi Division] were carefully ohedked, 
and the names of a number of non-taxable persons, aged, infirm, absentees were 
removed.^ 

A similar situation was revealed in 1934 in Kano Province (decrease 
from 2,432,461 to 2,374,263). 

Intensive ooxints of representative village units have been made in order to obtain 
a check on the general census and a better idea of the proportion of adult tji.-gii.hl e 
males to the females and children. It is impossible to attempt a general census of 
women and children, which only leads to most misleading figures. A very much 
closer coimt has been made of adult males. The result of this has been to find t.Tie-f } 
m many areas the assessment has been unduly inflated by the inclusion of youths 
below the taxable age amongst adult males.^ 

The official figures increased again considerably from 1934 to 1942, but 
the reports do not offer any explanation. 

According to the returns of 1911, 1921, and 1931 there were, apart firom 
the Natives, 5,350, 1,168, and 1,826® non-Natives.* 

4. Nigeria and Gameroone 

The figures of Natives and non-Natlves are summarized in Tables 4, 5, 
and 6. In view of the comments already made it does not seem necessary 
further to discuss these data ; it may suffice to mention that aooording to 
the most recent estimate (1942) the total population of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons was about 21,260,000, i.e. less than the estimate of the Govern- 
ment Statistician for 1931 (22,000,000). But this may be the place to point 
out the defects in the presentation of the population data in the various 
official documents. 

(1) The figures given for the total population often comprise only the 
native population.® 

(2) Sometimes the same figures are given for the non-Natlve and for 
the European population.® 

(3) The yearly population estimates given for Cameroons Province in 
the Reports to the League of Nations differed in part considerably from 
those shown in the Reports on the Southern Provinces and the Blue 
Books.^ 

(4) The figures in the 1931 census report regarding the Cameroons are 
contradictory. The Census Officer, Northern Provinces, gives the popula- 
tion of Northern Cameroons as 394,961,® but according to the Government 
Statistician it was 422,440.® The former total was obtained by adding the 

Beport on the Nmthem Provinces 1933, p. 25. 

’ Ibid 1931, pp. 32-3. * Including Northern Cameroons. 

* The 1911 census report tieated all persons who were not natives of Northern Nigeria as 
non-Natives, while m 1921 and 1931 all Africans (and descendants of Africans) were counted as 
Natives. The 1031 census report showed for 1911 only 678 non-Natives (see Census of Nigeria, 
1931, voL li, p. 1), but reckoned as such only the Europeans. 

‘ See, for example, Cdonidl Sepoits, Nigei ia 1936, p. 10, 1937, p 11 , Statidical Abstract Btitish 
Empire 1926I3S, p 3, 1928137, p. 3 

** Thus, Nigeria, Medical Bepoit 1935, p. 8, shows for 1934 and 1935 a European population of 
5,021 and 5,246 respectively while the same figures are given ibid 1936, p 14, for the non-Native 
population of those two years ^ See Tables 1 and 5. 

® See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 21. • See ibid., vol. i, pp. 8, 99. 
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Table 4. Native Population of Nitjeria, 1906-20 


Territory 

lOOti 

1907 

1909 

1910 

1911 

N. Nigeria. 

S. Nigeria . 

7,164,751 

6,085,000 


6,714,038 

6,700,000 


8,110,631 

7,855,740 

Total . 

13,240,751 

11,035.000 

13,414,038 

14,511,309 

15,966,380 


Teiritoiy 

1913 

1914 

1918 

1919 

1920 

N. Nigeria. 

S Nigeria . 

8,067,836 

7,891,000 


9,000,000 

7,750,000 

8,668,138 

8,018,695 

9,089,520 

8,727,673 

Total . 



16,750,000 

17.586,833 

17,817,199 


Table 5. Native Population of Nigeria and Cameroon^, 1921-42^ 


Year 

Nortkein 

Piovineea 

Northei n 
Cameroons 

Southei n 
Provinces 

Camel 00 ns 
Province 

Nigeria 

Cameroons 

Total 

1921* 

9,994,515 

261,663 

8.060.406 

299,106 


560,769 

18,624,690 

1921 

10,046,866 

285,500 

8,081,395 

358,014 

18,128,260 

644,414 

18,772,674 

1923 

9,927,349 

289,620 

8,072,294 

347,722 


637.351 

18.636,994 

1924 

10,019.328 

301,006 

7,981,375 

358,028 


660,024 

18,660,727 

1925 

10.000,908 

290,511 

8,211,901 

390,864 

18,212,899 

687,375 

18,000,274 

1926 

9,920,094 

312,740 

8,309.220 

354,101 

18,229,314 

666,841 

18.896,155 

1927 

10,106,792 

344,008 

8,004.809 

356,042 



18,810,651 

1928 

10,430,954 

352,340 

8,054,142 

366,515 


718,804 

19,203.060 

1929 

10,675,800 

371.416 

8,210,639 

366,763 

18,886,490 

738,178 

19,624.677 


10,907,366 

394,790 

8,172,257 

379,050 


773,840 

19,853,462 

1931* 

11,010,668 

422.431 

8,115,034 

374,596 



10,922,729 

1932 

10,929,357 

406,730 

8.122,732 

374.872 



19,833,700 

1933 

10,914,952 

401,086 

8,122,732 

378,825 


780,811 

10,818,495 

1934 

10,916,666 

305,861 

8,168,239 

382,501 


778,352 

10,863,157 

1936 

11,033,800 

411,228 

8,090,987 

406,388 

19,124,787 

817,616 

19,942,403 

1936 

11,183,070 

414,752 

8,186,661 

410,482 


826,234 

20,194.865 


11,403,244 

423,006 

8,182,856 

407,089 


830,095 

20,476,795 


11,528,833 

411,474 

8,202,780 

445,763 


857,227 

20,688,840 

1939 

11,907,632 

8,270,185 

464,097 



20,641,814 


12,063,985 

8,279,633 

477,258 


p * 

20,820,776 

1941 

12,238.350 

8,324,958 

477,268 


. . 

21,040,566 

1942 

12,432,950 

8,350,553 

477,258 



21,260,761 


^ Por Cameroons 1921-38 see Report on the Cameroona under British Mandate 1921 to 1937 
(quoted in Kuczyn&ki, The Cameroons and Togoland, pp 222-3, 238-9) ; 1938, p. 106. For all 
other data see Sources to Tables 1,2, and 3. ° 'Census'. 


Table 6. Non-Native Population of Nigeria and Cameroons, 1921, 1931, 

and 1938^ 


Year 

Northern 
Pi ounces 

Northern 
Carnet oons 

Southern 

Ptovinces 

Cametoons 

Ptoiince 

Nigeiia 

Camel ooas 

Total 

1921 

1,168 

6 

2,888 

59 


05 

4,121 


1,816 

9 

3,341 

276 


285 

5,442 

1938 

•• 

12 

'* 

436 


448 

8,223 


^ For 1921 see Meek, vol. ii, p. 180 ; Report on ike Cameroons under British Mandate 1921, p 47 , 
Talbot, vol. IV, p. 22. For 1931 see Cens^is of Nigetia, 1931, vol. i, pp. 8, 10. vol. m, p. 27 ; Report 
on the CametooHS 1932, p. 100. For 1038 see Colonial Rppoit<i, yigeiin 1038, p. 16, Repoit on the 
Cameroons 1938, p. 107. 
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figures for the various districts. If it is correct, the population of British 
Gameroons would have been 769,833, and not 797,312 (as shown by the 
Government Statistician). 

(6) An utterly misleading estimate of the population is given in the 
Nigeria Medical Beport for 1936 : 

The estimate is computed on on arithmetical basis from the figures for the 1921 
and 1931 census. 



1921 

Census 

1931 

Censtis 

1935 

(nidd-year) 

1936 

(imd-year) 

Southern Provmces 

7,866,297 

7,793,366 

7,793,366 

7,793,365 

Noithem ProvinoeB 

Cameroons under British Man- 

10,332,365 

11,434,924 

11,908,512 

12,013,767 

date .... 

294,161 

374,872 

409,174 

417,246 

Totals .... 

18,482,823 

19,603,161 




Owing to the doubt existmg as to whether the population had actually diminished 
mthe Southern Frovmcesdunng the mtercensal period 1921-1931, the census popula- 
tion is given and not one based on the later census.^ 

The first line should not read ‘Southern Provinces’, but ‘Southern 
Provinces excluding Colony’; the second line should not read ‘Northern 
Provinces ’, but ‘Northern Provinces including Northern Cameroons ’ ; the 
third line should not read ‘Cameroons under British Mandate’, but 
‘Cameroons Province* ; the total should read ‘Nigeria, excluding Colony, 
and including Cameroons under British Mandate ’. 

The area of Nigeria is 338,593 square miles and that of the Cameroons 
34,081 square miles. According to the 1931 ‘census’ the number of inhabi- 
tants per square mile was 56-5 in Nigeria. In the Northern Provinces it 
was 41-7 (varying between 19 in Niger Province and 138 in Kano Pro- 
vince); in the Southern Provinces it was 109’2 (varying between 66 in 
Ondo Province and 235 in the Colony). In the Cameroons it was only 
23*4.^ According to the estimate for 1942 the number of native mhabitants 
per square rrule w^as 67-0 in Nigeria and the Cameroons. In the Northern 
Provinces (including Northern Cameroons) it was 44-1 (varying between 
20 in Niger Province and 169 in Kano Province) ; in the Eastern Provinces 
(including Cameroons Province) it was 105-4 (varying between 29 in 
Cameroons Province and 222 in Onitsha Province) ; in the Western Pro- 
vinces it was 88-7 (varying between 58 in Ondo Province and 240 in the 
Colony). 

According to the 1931 ‘census’ there were two towns with over 100,000 
inhabitants (Ibadan, 387,133; Lagos, 126,108).® 

^ Nigeria, IfedicaZ JRepoit 2936, p 8. 

® The Annual CcHonuil Seporta, Ntg&ia, fiom 1932 onwards (see, for example, 1937, p 11) ®ll 
state • ‘The dei^ty for Nigeria, excluding mandated terntoiy, is 56*5, while for mandated temtoiy 
only it falls to 16*4 persona per square mile.’ But the figure of 16 4 for the Mandated Temtoiy was 
the one ascertained at the most deficient ‘census’ of 1921 (Accor ding to Census of Nigeria, 1931, 
vol i, p 21, the population of the Northern Cameroons, excluding the Dikwa Division, was 
67,669 in 1021 and 200,688 m 1931') 

' See ibid., p. 12. 















Table 7. Population Density, Nigeria and Gameroorts, 1931 and 1942^ 
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III. Composition op Nativb Population 

Area of Origin. Of the total native population of Nigeria and the 
Oameroons in 1931, 19,895,622 were recorded as ‘Natives of Nigeria’, i.e. 
persons descended from a tribe indigenous to Nigeria,^ and 27,207 as 
‘Native Foreigners’, i.e. persons descended from other African tribes.* 
The distribution among the Northern and Southern Provinces was as 
follows :® 


Northern Promncea 
wnd Northern Cameroona 

Southern Provinces 
tncZ. Oameroons Province 

Nigeria and Cameroona 

Natives 
of Nigeria 

Native 

Foreigners 

Natives 
of Nigeria 

Native 

Foreigners 

Natives 
of Nigena 


11,422,510 

10,689 

8,473,012 

16,618 

19,895,622 

27,207 


A question as to birthplace of the Natives was included only in tiie 
Intensive Census in the Northern Provinces and in the Census of Lagos. 
It appears that the proportion of persons bom outside Nigeria among the 
Natives of Nigeria was 2*7 per cent, in the selected areas of the Northern 
Provinces (2*1 in the six complete districts of Katsina Division, 7*2 in the 
selected villages of the other Elatsina Districts, !•! in the selected villages 
of the other Divisions, 4' 5 in the Tovraships) and 0*8 per cent, in Lagos, 
while the proportion of persons bom outside Nigeria among the Native 
Foreigners was 83*4 per cent, in the selected areas of the Northern Pro- 
vinces and 78*6 per cent, in Lagos. 

On the basis of these samples the Government Statistician makes an 
interesting attempt to estimate the proportion of persons born outside 
Nigeria for the whole of Nigeria and the Oameroons: 

The relatively high proportion of inunigraiits from outside Nigeria shown by all 
the Intensive Census villages together is due to the considerable areas of the Katsina 
Emirate adjacent to Erench territory which were mcluded m that Census. Thus the 
villages of Dankama and Jibiya, which are within a few miles of the border, have 
more than half their populabon immigrant, from outside tlie Division. To base 
a proportion of immigrants on the totality of Intensive Census villages wiU give too 
high, while the 40 special villages wall give too low a percentage of immigrants from 
outside Nigeria. The figure of 1*5 per cent for the proportion of Natives enumerated 
m Nigeria though bom outside it, has been adopted, tentatively, for the Northern 
Provmces. 

There is less material for an estimate in the Southern Provmces ; the proportion 
of cent — ^that found for Lagos bemg 1 per cent — baa been taken for the 

foreign-bom element among Natives of Nigeria, though it is arguable that even 
that is too hi gh. * 

^ 'A Native of Nigena means any person whose parents were members of any tnbe or tribes 
indigenous to Nigeria and the descendants of such persons, and includes any person one of whose 
parents was a member of snob a tribe’ {Census of Ntgeria, 1931, vol. ii, p. 1). 

* *A Native Foreigner means any person (not bemg a Native of Nigena) whose parents 
were members of a tnbe or tnbes mdigenous to some part of Afnca and the descendants 
of such persons, and includes any person one of whose parents was a member of snob a tnbe’ 
(ibid ) 

* See ibid., vd. i, p. 10. * 


Ibid., p. 24. 















Table 8. Natives by Birthplace^ Selected Areas, Nigeria, 193B 

Northern, Provinces 
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This estimate leads to the result that of 19,922,729 Natives 235,967 or 
1'2 per cent, were bom outside Nigeria. 



Natives of Nigena 

Native Foreigners 


Total 

Immigrants 
pea cent. 

Immtgtants 

Total 

Inmigtants 
per cent. 

Immigrants 

Noithern 

Provinces' 

11,422,610 

15 

171,338 

10,589 

80-0 

8.471 

Southern 

Provmoea' 

1 

8,173,012 

06 

42,365 

16,618 

83-0 

13,793 


1 Inoltiding Mandated Territory. 


Sex. Information about the sex ratio among Natives in the Souths 
Provinces is very scanty. According to Statistical TcMes^ Cohnidl Posses- 
sions there were in 1911 in Southern Nigeria 3,613,307 males and 4,241,709 
females^ or 117-4 females to 100 males. The Census Officer reported: 

From the percentages rendered by the District Commissioners, it is to be noted 
that there is on the average a preponderance of fenoales in the Colony and Protec- 
torate, the ratio overall bemg 46% males and 54% females, or, say, rou^ily 9 males 
to 1 1 females. In referring to these particular statistics, it should be pointed out that 
the percentages are m many instances based upon estimates made by the ofGiceis 
up-coimtry and not, as a general rule, upon actual house to house counting. At the 
some tune it is to be observed tliat the sex returns of the officers concerned ore, 
with a few exceptions, not very dissimilar. 

Takmg the ports alone, it is found, not unnaturally, that the proportion of males 
and females are reversed, the former bemg m a pronounced majority. Thus in the 
eleven principal ports, where on actual house to house enumeration was made, we 
find that there were 57 6% males and 42 4% females. Tins dffierence between the 
average for the whole of the Colony and Protectorate and the ports alone may be 
accounted for by the large numbers of Kroo and other labourers employed on the 
seaboard by the merchants, steamship owners, and government departments, and 
also, especially m Lagos, by a very considerable number of up-coimtry male traders 
in the towns imoccompamed by their wives ^ 

According to the 1921 'census’ there were m the Southern Provinces 
excluding Cameroons Province 3,919,149 males and 4,150,233 females. If 
the returns were correct, the number of males would have increased by 
8-5 per cent and the number of females would have decreased by 2*2 per 
cent. But it seems more likely that the disproportion between the sexes 
was overstated in 1911 Includmg Cameroons Province there were, in 
1921, 4,069,796 males and 4,298,692 females or 105-6 females to 100 males. 
The corresponding returns at the 1931 ‘census’ showed 4,036,126 males 
and 4,453,571 females or 110-3 females to 100 males. These figures would 
suggest a large nse in the preponderance of females since 1921. But the 
Government Statistician rightly says: ‘I fear that neither of the Southern 
Provinces’ counts commands sufficient confidence to lay any stress on 
this increase.’® In any case, there cannot be the slightest doubt that for 

^ See Statislicdl Tables 1910, p 420 These figures were obtained by allocating 46 per cent, to 
males and 54 per cent, to femmes. 

® Report OH Southetn Nigena Censm, 1911, pp 3-4. 

^ Census of Nigetia, 1931, vol. i, p 9. 
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some Provinces the sex ratio was misrepre-aeiited iu the 1931 returns. 
Thus the ratio of 147 females to 100 males in Ijebu Province must be 
wrong because the enormous excess of females does not appear only among 
the adults where it might have been caused by a (temporary) absence of 
men but also among the chiklren where no satisfactory explanation seems 
conceivable. 

Por the Northern Provinces tlie available information is much more 
ample. Separate figures for males and females were given at the earliest 
population estimates. They may be summanzed as follows 


Sex 

1904 

1905 j 

1 1906 1 

1 1900 1 

mo 

IMales . 
Females 

F. to 100 M. 

3,828,710 
5,332,990 
139 3 

3,963,637 ! 
4,816,546 
121 5 

3,422,260 

3,742,491 

109-4 

3,067,828 
; 3,646,210 ; 
1 IIS-D 

1 3,408,799 
! 4,402,510 
129 2 


Sex 

1911 (a) 

1911 (6) 

1912 

1913 

i 1921 

Males . 
Females 

F. to 100 M. 

3,379,185 
4,731,446 
140 0 

4,033,743 
6,235,267 
129 8 

4,088,837 

5,523,104 

135-1 

3,481,337 

5,486,499 

157-6 

4,839,743 

1 5,157,403 
106 6 

1 


Most figures, of course, were arrived at by guessing, and it appears that 
up to the First World War there was, on the whole, a tendency to over- 
estimate the excess of females. In 1904 the original returns did not show' 
the sex ratio for some Provinces ; it was assumed that the ratio in Kano 
was the same as in Sokoto, and in Bassa and Yola the same as in Muii. 
Sir Frederick Lugard made the following comment: 

This return, rough as it is, funushes some indication both of the relative density 
of the population and of the proportion between the sexes. Both bear striking 
witness to the devastation caused by war and slave raids - 

But one gets rather the impression that some District Officers thought 
that because there had been w'ais and slave-raids there must be a large 
excess of females. For Bauchi Province the total population estimated 
at 920,000 was subdivided into 240,000 males and 680,000 females. How- 
ever, in the following year, while the total estimate of 920,000 w'as main- 
tamed, the returns showed 460,000 males and 460,000 females, and the 
ratio of females to 100 males for the whole of Northern Nigeria dropped 
from 139 to 121. For Nassarawa the 1904 returns showed 550,000 males 
and 950,000 females, and the 1005 returns 555,000 males and 945,000 
females, but it appeared that the population had been grossly over- 
estimated and the 1906 returns showed 279,285 males and 321,720 females. 
The ratio of females to 100 males for the whole of Nigeria dropped to 109. 
Thereafter the ratio increased again. It was shown to be 129 in 1910, 
140 according to the 1911 census returns, and 130 according to the revised 

^ See for 1904-6 Colonial Repoiti, Xoithan Xigtiia 1U04. p. 84, 1905-41, p. 62, 1906-7, p 99, 
1909-10 Xorthem Nigena. Blm Book 1909 R, p 1 , 1910 R, p. 1 ; 1911 (a) Original Census returns 
Northern Nigeria, Census 1911 , 1911 (6) Re>Taed Census returns Blue Book 1911 R, p. 1 , 1U12-1.1 , 
ibid. 1912 R, p 1 , 1913 R, p. 2; 1921 Census, Meek, vol. ii, p. 180. 

‘ Colonicd Repoits, Xotthein Xigena 1904, p. 84. 
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oensus data. But the figures for the various Provinces were quite eiratic. 

Kano and Yola may serve as examples: 



Estmunte 1910 

Census Bet/ians 1911 




(higmoi 

Bemsed 

Province 

McAea 

FemaUs 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Femdlts 

Eano 

1,181,482 

1,674,057 

1,159,256 

2,013,490 

1,644,687 

1.965.313 

Yola 

82,052 

107,852 


98.490 

111,300 



In the following years the ratio increased again and amounted in 1913 
to 158. Por eight of the thirteen Provinces (Sokoto, Central, Zaiia, 
Kontagora, Nassarawa, Muri, Yola, Borin) the number of feznalea was 
given in each district as twice the number of males. That the ratio for 
the whole of Northern Nigeria was not higher still than 158 females to 
100 males was mainly due to the fact that the revised Kano figures for 
1911 were entered unchanged in the 1913 returns. 

After the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria the sex ratio 
was no longer shown in the annual statistics. According to the 1921 
* census’ there were 106*6 females to 100 males, ^ the ratio fiuctuating 
between 92*6 in Kontagora and 117*3 in Borin. In 1931 there were 106*4 
females to 100 males,® the ratios varying between 97*5 in Plateau Province 
and 1 20’ 8 in Bomu, but the results of the Intensive Censuses suggest that the 
excess of females was actually higher than ascertained at the General Census. 

Age. The first population estimate made in Southern Nigeria (1905) 
distinguished men, women, and children. The proportion of children was 
given as 36 per cent., but the percentage varied enormously in the various 
Districts. Ih Ikot-Ekpene it was 57, in Obubra 51, and in Owerri 50. On 
the other hand, it was only 14 in Porcados and 16 in Eket and in Brass 
and Akassa. There cannot be any doubt that the proportion was over- 
stated in the former districts and understated in the latter. The ratio of 
adult females to 100 adult males waa 134. Apart from two small Districts 
(Okuni and Porcados) women exceeded men everywhere. As stated above, 
in Ikot-Ekpene women were shown to be exactly twice as numerous as 
men. In the country as a whole there were about as many children as 
women but the ratios varied enormously in the various districts. 

The 1911 census report gives figures concerning age only for the 11 
principal ports. The Census Ofdoer said: 

In the porta where an individual count was feasible and accompli^ed, the 
percentages . . . worked out at 6*2% Infants [under 3], 21*7% Children [from 3 to 
marriageable age], 13 6% ‘Young Persons’ [of marriageable age up to 20], and 
68* B% Adults [over 20], but . . there was a lai'ge proportion of adult males unaccom- 
pamed by their wives and, of course, cluldren m the coast towns on census day. 

In the out-districts, the estimates varied so considerably, wnd are in many coses so 
mcomplete, that I am not prepared to place on record any figures concemmg age which 
might be considered reliable as on all round average for the whole of Southern Nigeria,* 

^ Esoluding Northern Cameroons for which the population was not given by ses. 

* bicladmg Northern Cameroons for which the figures by sex were not given separately. 

* Report on Southern Nigeria Census, 1911, p. 4. 
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According to the 1921 ‘census’ there were in the Soiithc XAl. O. A W 
including Cameroons Province 2,410,805 men, 2,574,915 women, OTSi, 
3,382,768 children. The proportion of children was high; it amounted to 
40*4 per cent. In Oyo it was 46*2 i)er cent., but in Camero<rtis Pro\ince it 
was only 28*9 per cent. The ratio of women to 100 men was 106*8, and 
there were 122*8 children to 100 women. In Oyo there were 164 children 
to 100 women, but in Cameroons Province only 81. 

The 1931 ‘census’ showed in the Southern Provinces including Came- 
roons Province 2,348,579 men, 2,622,820 women, and 3,518.231 children. 
The proportion of children w’as 41*4 per cent. In Ijebu it was 51*7 per 
cent., in Oyo 49*9 per cent. In Abeokuta, on the other hand, it was only 
33*4 per cent. The ratio of women to 100 men w'us 111*7, and there were 
134*1 children to 100 women. In Ijebu there were 182 cliildren to 100 
women, but in Abeokuta only 88. 

The Census Officer for the Southern Provinces, in discussing the 1931 
ratios of adult females and non-adults to adult males, says : 

In the present state of statistical knowledge in the Southern Provinces it is impos- 
sible to say within what limits these ratios may be accepted as reasonable. However, 
it may be said that if many of the ratios found in the Returns of this Census are 
genuine, then the composition of the native population of the Southern Provmces 
differs very considerably from that of most other peoples m the world. . . . Without 
valid e^ddence little credemee can be attached to the anomalous values of the ratios 
reported from the various Provinees.*^ 

For the Northern Provinces hardly any figures concerning age seem to 
have been published before 1921.3 As to the facts ascertained in that j^ear 
Mr. Meek reports: 

In the townships it was possible to ascertain with a moderate degree of accuracy 
the age of each inhabitant, and the results were tabulated in five groups: (1) Up to 
3 years; (2) 3-15; (3) 16-30; (4) 30-50; (6) 60 and over.® 

In the provmces, as far as the natives and native foreigners were concerned, two 
age-groups only were used, viz. the adult and non-adult — the non-adult iiicludmg 
all persons up to the age of 15, and the adult all peroous from the age of 15. . . . It 
will appear from the various tables that even although these two age-groups only 
were employed the returns were vitiated by unmtentional misstatement, and prob- 
ably also by mtcntional misrepresentation * 

In the Provinces there were 2,880,009 men, 3,363,152 women, and 
3,733,052 children.^ The proportion of children was 37*4 jier cent. 

We cannot, however, fail to notice the great disparity shown in the age ratios os 
between the various proiunces. While 48 2 per cent, of the inhabitants of Kontagora 
Province appear as non-adults, m Nupe and Nasarawa Provmces the proportion is 
only 26 9 per cent. It would appear that m these two latter provinces either many 

^ Census of Nigeria, 193J, vol. iii, p 0. For the inaccuracy of the age data ohtamed at the 
census in Lagos see ibid , vol iv, pp. 13-14. For Cameroons Provmce see Kuczyiuiki, pp 253-61. 

® As regards the overesttimate of the iiroporlion of children hy Sir F. Lugard sec p. 5S9 above. 
For Nassara\(a Province the Resident, in a Memorandum dated 31 Dec. 1919, put the number of 
men at 08,014, the number of women at 94,090, and the number of children at 75,030 , see Notes on 
Nasaataiia Pioiinee, p. 26 

® The seven tounships. however, contained altogether only 18,302 Natives, 1,384 Native 
Foreigners, and 500 non-Nativcs. * Meek, vol. u, p. 195 

® These figures ea.clude not only the population of the townships, but abo the 1.247 Native 
Foieignera and the 602 nun-Natives living outside townships 
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non-Eidults have been classed aa adults, or, more probably, that many parents have 
in accordance with the well-lmown Negro custom, dehberately concealed the true 
ber of thoir children. In Kontagora Provmce, on the other hand, many adults have 
probably been classed as non -adults with a view to the concealment of taxable capacity. 

The ratio of women to 100 men was 11 6' 8 for the country as a whole. 

It exceeded 120 in Horin (132*6), Sokoto (128*9), Kano (122*9), and Boma 
(120*8).^ Mr. Meek makes the following comment : 

These provinces are mauily Muslim and tlie most highly civilized, and it is 
possible that some portion of the excess female adults may be due to the presence 
of additional wives from other provmces. ... It is more probable, however, that the 
large excess figures should be ascribed to mcorrect enumeration. The moitahty 
among adult moles cannot be so much greater proportionately than among aduh 
females, that on excess of 82 per thousand m the non-adult group becomes a 
deficiency of 168 in the adult group.’* 

It is doubtful, it seems to me, whether Hhe presence of additional wives 
from other provinces' in mainly Muslim areas has anything to do with 
those apparently large excesses of women over men. In Horin, which 
showed the greatest preponderance of women, only 32 per cent, of the 
population were Muslims.^ There was, on the other hand, an excess of 
men over women in Zaria where the proportion of Muslims was 70 per cent. 
The ratio of females to 100 males was 109*1 in Kano, 108*5 in Bomu, 
and 108*1 in Sokoto; it differed very little from the ratio for the whole 
country (106*6). The apparently excessive ratio of women to men in most 
Provinces was evidently due exclusively to mcorrect allocation of females to 
the two age groups. In the country as a whole the ratio of girls to 100 boys 
wassho^vntohe91*8. In Sokoto it was 85*4, in Kano 91 *9, in Bomu 86*1. In 
these and other Provinces evidently many girls were counted as adults at 
an age where males were considered non-adults. Assuming that there were 
actually 102 girls to 100 boys, the ratio of women to 100 men appears to be 1 10 
for the country as a whole, 1 15 in Kano, 1 14 in Sokoto, and 1 12 in Bomu.^ 

In any case there is no evidence that women exceeded men more among 
the Muslims than among the pagans. Mr. Meek, it is true, says : 

If we exanuue ilio figures for the various tribes we are confronted with the fact 
that the predominantly Mushm tribes show a hi^^er proportion of women than the 
animistic tribes . . , Tliree explanations of this may be given: (a) The social circum- 
stances are easier for the Muslim woman than for the Anizmst ; (6) many animistic 
women become the wives or concubmes of Muslims ; (o) the Muslims may have nus- 
stated the number of adult males to a greater extent than the Animists.^ 

Among the Hausa and Fulani, who among them comprised three- 
quarters of all Muslims,^ the ratios of women to 100 men were in fact 
121*8 and 120*4 respectively. But the ratios of females to 100 males were 
108*0 and 106*1,® or practically the same as for the whole country (106*6), 
and if we assume again that there were actually 102 girls to 100 boys the 
ratios would appear to be 113 for the Hausa and 109 for the Fulani as 
compared vuth 110 for the whole native population. 

* Meek, vol u, p 196 ^ See ibid , p 203 » Ibid , p. 199. * See ibid , p. 249. 

® In Horin, ivith only 32 per cent Muslims, the ratio would appear to be 128, but here either 
the number of females must have been overstated or the numbei of males understated 

® Ibid., p. 2ul 7 See ibid , p 250. ® See ibid., p. 209. 
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The ratio of children to 100 women was 111*3. It oscDlated between 
67*4 in Nupe and 190*1 in Kontagom.^ 

According to the 1931 ‘cenflus’ returns there were 3,497,807 men 
3,898,114 women, and 4,037,178 children. The proportion of children was 
37*1 per cent. It oscillated between 29*2 per cent, in Niger Province and 
41*6 per cent, in Zaria Province. The ratio of women to 100 men was 111*4, 
varying between 92*7 in Plateau Province and 129*6 in Bomu Province. 
The ratio of children to 100 women was 103*6, varying between 78*4 in 
Adamawa and 130*2 in Zaria. Large as these differences between Provinces 
may seem, the differences between the returns for the various Divisions of 
one and the same Province are in many oases not less startling. I Hhnl| 
quote a few striding examples:^ 


Province 

Ihvision 

Men 

Women 

OhQdrmi 

CJuMten 
per cent. 

TTomea 

to 

100 men 

CMdrm 

to 

100 women 

Kabba 

Igala 

73,006 

80,184 

72,232 

32-0 

109-6 

90-8 


Igbira 

30,217 

42,263 

76.196 

512 

139 8 

180 3 


Kabba 

15,219 

22,440 

10,657 

34 2 

147 4 

87 2 


Koton Kanfi 

12,330 

13,664 

6,310 

17-0 

110 7 

37-6 

Niger 

Abuja 

23,634 

26,912 

23.870 

32-1 

113-8 

88-7 


Agaie-Lapai 

20,148 

23,916 

12,077 

215 

118-6 

606 


Bida 

67,769 

66,646 

47,663 

27*7 

116-2 

71-6 


Kontagora 

22.163 

23,046 

23,970 

347 

103-9 

104 0 


Kuta 

28,648 

21,300 

19,836 

30 7 

90-4 

93-1 


Zungem 

12,958 

18,176 

10,666 

28 8 

1016 

80-1 

Plateau 

Jemoa 

22,436 

24,103 

29,780 

39 0 

107 4 

123-6 


Jos 

67,282 

41,330 

33,685 

256 

721 

81*6 


Pankahin 

68,149 

64,376 

48,228 

30-0 

93 6 

88-7 


Shendam 

35,859 

39,632 

42.811 

36'2 

110 5 

108 0 


Southern 

28,969 

28,469 

23,640 

29 2 

98 2 

83-1 

Zana 

Eatsina 

219,037 

284,467 

422,354 

46 6 

129-8 

148-5 


Zaria 

142,279 

148,266 

141,016 

32 7 

104-2 

96-1 


The Census Ofdcer makes the following comment : 

One knows of no sucih conditions prevailing in Kabba Province os would account 
for the enormous disproportions of non-adults shown in the Division of Koton 
Rarih . . . and Igbira ... or for the low figure . . . m Agaie-Lapai Division of Niger 
Province. In Jos Division, however, where there is a large immigrant adult male 
population to the mining areas, one would expect to find a lower proportion of adult 
females and non-adults.^ 

As a matter of fact all ratios of sex and age derived &om the General 
Censuses are open to grave douhts, since these ‘censuses’, also in the 
Northern Provinces, were based largely on the tax registers and, as 
regards women and children, on rough estimates or guesses. In some 
Divisions, such as Natsina, where a large excess of females (30 per cent.) 
was recorded for adults and a large deficiency of females among children 
(18 per cent.), this anomaly may be due to the custom of counting even 

^ See jMeek, vol. ii, p. 203. The ratio for Kontagora is so high m spite of the fact thal 
apparently many girls were counted as women. 

See Census of N igeria, 1931, vol. ii, pp. 33, 52-3. Pigares compiibe total population. 

“ Ibid , p 33. 
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Table 10. Native Population by Sex and Age in ni.v KnUinu Diafrirfft. 

Nigeiia^ 1930-3P 


• 

JDurbi 

1 

Ingawa 

JIagajtA 

Gail 

1 Mmvm 

Mnshi 

1 T 'ugero 

Trj*iil 

Men 

(fl) 

15,510 

12,061 

6.91U 

3,371 

8,493 

■ 2,930 

31,181 


(b) 

18,661 

15,881 

9,794 

6,609 

9,887 

3,75^ 

61,390 

Women 

(o) 

21,558 

17,296 

8,610 

7,080 

11.875 

, 4,180 

70,599 


(b) 

22,075 

17,831 

10,285 

7,235 

11,S35 

4,379 

73,080 

Boys . 

(«) 

21,085 

14,404 

7,604 

6,366 

11.782 

, 3,881 

65,122 


(6) 

17,219 

12,170 

6,560 

3,194 

10.010 

1 3,463 

54,623 

Girls 

(«) 

17,691 

11,265 

6,707 

5,290 

1«),037 

' 3,183 

.>3,173 


(b) 

17,991 

12,397 

6,604 

.5,080 

9.S31 

3.188 


Total males 

(a) 

36,601 

27,363 

13,514 

11,7.37 

20,273 

1 6,811 

116,303 


(ft)» 

35,895 

28,064 

16,374 

11.806 

19,901 

7.223 

ll9,2tj;j 

Total females 

(o) 

39.249 

28,361 

14,317 

12,370 

21,012 

7,363 

123,774 


(ft)® 

40,084 

30,277 

16,918 

12,339 

21,685 

1 7,868 

129,171 

Total . 

(a) 

75,850 

55.026 

27,831 

24,107 

42,187 

1 14,176 

240,077 


(6)® 

75,979 

58.341 

33.202 

24,143 

41.586 

1 13,091 

248,434 

Women to 100 

(«) 

139 

133 

146 

132 

140 

143 

138 

men . 

(b) 

118 

112 

103 

110 

120 

117 

114 

Girls to 100 

(a) 

84 

78 

75 

DO 

oti 

85 

1 82 

N2 

Boys 

(b) 

104 

102 

101 

98 

98 

■ 101 

101 

Females to 

(a) 

107 

104 

1U6 

103 

lOS 

1 los 

106 

100 males . 

(b) 

112 

108 

103 

105 

100 

1 109 

10^ 

Children to 

(a) 

180 

148 

133 

163 

184 

1 

lb8 

100 women 

(6) 

160 

138 

128 

142 

168 

i 159 

149 


(a) Latest Assessment figures. (ft) Inten'sive Census figmcn 
1 Bee Cenoua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. u, pp. 94, 102-0. 

‘ Includmg unspecified as to age. 


Table 11 . Native Population by Sex and Age, 200 Villages NoHlitni Pro- 
vinces, 193P 


Age 

(years) 

Males 

Ftmalrs 

Total 

Females 

to 

100 Utah’s 

Under 1 

13,173 

13,270 

2(1,443 

ltd 

1-4 

23,587 

24,082 

47,669 

102 

6-9 


28,654 

55,857 

105 

10-14 


18,573 

39,496 

.SO 

16-19 

17,421 

20,554 

37,973 

118 

20-24 

14,941 

19,642 

34,583 

131 

26-29 

14,456 

17,222 

31,677 

119 

30-34 

12,788 

16,178 

28,966 

127 

3o^39 


11,354 


113 

40-44 

10,417 

11,783 


113 

46-49 

7,489 

6,625 

14,114 

SS 

50-54 

7,467 

7,697 

15,064 

102 

65-59 

4,084 

3,705 

7.789 

91 

60 and over 

11,228 

12,729 

23,957 

113 

Unspecified 

76 

125 

201 


Total 

195.297 

212.093 

407,390 

109 


^ Bee Census of Nignia, 1931, vol u, p 94 The li^iiie» I'umpii&e -.iv t'otiiplete diatru-ts .ti 
Katsina Division, 10 village', m other Kutsina di^strn t'., .ind 40 villa jes in othei Pii>\,nef •• 

Hr 
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the youngest wives as adults.^ It is very interesting to compare in this 
connexion the figures obtained through the Intensive Census in sis com- 
plete Districts of the Katsina Division with the last preceding assessment 
figures which were secured in most cases about six months before the ceiisns 
date. While the assessment figures in these Districts show an enormous 
excess of females among adults (38 per cent.) and a large deficiency of females 
among children (18 per cent.), the returns of the Intensive Census are quite 
acceptable, since the excess of women (14 per cent.) is not unbelievably 
large and Eonce boys and girls were recorded in about equal numbers. The 
enormous differences between the numbers of men, between the numbers 
of boys, and between the ratios of children to women recorded, on the 
one hand, through the assessment, and, on the other hand, through the 
Intensive Census are due, to be sure, in part to the fact that the age limit , for 
male children was 16 years at the assessment but 15 years at the Intensive 
Census.^ However, the differences are so great as to shatter the confidence 
in the figures of the General Census even in the Northern Provmoes. 

The Intensive Censuses in the Northern Provinces provide also some 
insight into the age distribution of children and adults. £nt it appears 
that the data obtained were untrustworthy. In 200 villages^ 26,443 
children were recorded as being under one year but only 47,669 between 
1 and 5 years. It seems that many children over 1 year must have been 
counted as infants.^ Par too few females seem to have been allocated to 
the age group 10-14 and also to some older groups (45-49 and 56-69). 
Nor can the apparently small proportion of females between 10 and 16 
be attributed to a tendency to count all married women as being over 15, 
since a considerable number of wives were recorded in the group 10-14. 

Conjugal CoTidition. No data are available for the Southern Provinces.® 


^ It should be noted, however, that the ratio of children to women was extraordinarily high m 
Katsina Division, and that if the number of women was swelled by counting girls as adults, the 
ratio of children to women would have been higher still than shown m the census returns 

‘ See pp 662-3, 569 above. 

* The townships present so pecuhar conditions that they have been excluded. 

* It may be mentioned incidentally that the same mis-rtatements m the number of infants 
occurred also in the townships, where C04 children under one and only 1,110 children between 
1 and 5 were recorded. 

^ It IS much to bo regretted that even for Lagos the conjugal condition of the population was not 
ascertained in 1931. The few data on illegitimate births that have been published ore qmte 
puzzling. They may be summarized as follows 



(See Colonial Jlepotts, Zaffos 1893,p 3, 1554, p. 6; Lagos, 'Abstract of Registration 1896’,p 130; 
Lagoa, A6st>ac( of Regibttation 1898, p 6 , Lagos, 'Repoit of Registrar General 1900', p 78 ; Lagos, 
T’itaZ Statuitieafor 1904, p. 1 ; Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officei of Health 1928, p. 17, 
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According to the Intensive Censuses in the Northern Provinces, the ratio 
of vdves to 100 husbands was 130*8. Though the excess of females in the 
total population was small, and though very few men never married, 
polygamy was possible owing to earlj’ marriages of women and late 
marriages of men. While the proportions of husbands in the age groups 
10-19, 20-29, and 30-39 were 6*3, 69*6, and 84*4 per cent, respectively, the 
percentages of wives were 48*4, 94*1, and 92-9. Of the men over 40 only 1*6 
per cent, had never married, of the women over 40 only 0-9 per cent. 


Table 12. Natives of Nigeria by Sex, Age, and Conjugal Condition, Selected 
Areas NoHliern Provinces^ 193P 


Aije 

(l/ears) 

Males 

I'liiialP 

Single 




Sinffle 




Tital 

Under 10 

03,540 







03.340 

07,707 




— 

07,767 

10-14 

21,782 

130 

0 

(•0 

21.0')0 

17,518 

1,373 

33 

58 

10.189 

13-19 


2,319 

269 

92 

19,607 

3,233 

18,414 

320 

no 

22.108 

20-29 


21,310 

2,230 

214 

33,901 

1,008 

Sfl,4b2 

1,372 

61 

41.983 

30-39 

Brawl 

23,143 

2,124 

00 

27,400 

444 


1,081 

27 

29,732 

40-49 

500 

18,017 

1.331 

21 

19,875 

227 

13,770 

2.0."i4 

IS 

18,972 

20**59 

112 

11,030 

810 

3 

11.081 

77 


4,333 

0 

11.161 

no and over 

79 

10,114 

1.213 

C 

11.113 

89 

3,031 

0,C«7 

11 

12.783 

Unspecided 

143 

03 

8 

20 

27.1 

53 

154 

12 

8 

227 

Total 

119, .'138 

80,301 

8,020 

.-illS 






224,337 


^ See Census of Xigeiut, 19J1. \ol u, pp 13S, ICO 


In the Dikv^’a Emirate the assessing oilicers ascertained in 1924 that, 
excluding the pagan districts, 25,113 men had one wife, 7,810 tw'o -wives, 
1,583 three, and 313 four.^ This would give a total of 34,819 husbands 
and 46,734 wives or 134 wives to 100 husbands. Since according to the 
assessment census of 1923 there wei^ in the Emirate, excluding the pagan 
districts, altogether 35,970 adult males and 49,787 adult females, the 
excess of women was here so ample that no man needed to remain single 
owing to the incidence of polygamy.® 

IV. Co^iPOSiTio>" OF Non-Naitv’e Population 
1. Total Non-Native Population 

Prior to 1911 figures concerning non-Natives covered only Europeans.® 

1929, P 16, 1930, p, 25, 1933, p. 25, 193S, p. 21, 1937, p. 26, 1938, p 25 All data refer to Lagos 
Island only. Those for 1802-1904 uiclude stiH-hirths Those for 1932-8 exclude the few non- 
Natire births.) 

While the proportion of illegitimate births was 13 per cent in 1892-1904, it amomited to 50 per 
cent m 1928-30, to 39 per cent in 1932-6. to 27 per cent m 1937, and to 12 per rent m 1938. In 
the earhei period children weie deemed to be illegitimate only when their parents were neither 
married according to native custom nor according to the provisions of the hlarriage Ordinance, 
1884 (see Ahsliact of RegisUation 1898, p 1 ; ‘Eeport of Registrar General 1899', p. 315). 

^ See Report on the Came7oona 1924,^ 55 

® Some figures refemng to pob'gaiuy are also available from Cameroons Provmce, but these are 
so small that they cannot be considered as representative See for details, Assessmetit Report on 
Buea Disti ict (1931), p. 41 , Kuczynski, pp 291-3 

^ The Lagos census reports for 1831 and 1891 contam m addition a few data regardmg Mulattoes, 
of whom 68 were counted in 1881 (see Census Report Lngtis 1881, Enclosure No. 2) and 81 m 1S91 
(see ibid 1S91, p 13). But the Supenntendent of the 1891 (•en^us cuii'<idcK>d the tigure-! untrust- 
worthy (-ce ibid , p 7) 
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The 1911 census of Southern Nigeria showed 2,940 non-Natives, namely 
2,364 Europeans, 99 Asiatics,^ and 487 ‘coloured Non-West Africans— 
chiefly negros bom in the Brazils, and West Indies The 1911 census of 
Northern Nigeria showed 6,360 non-Nativea, namely 678 Europeans and 
4,672 ‘African non-natives’,® but the great majority of the ‘AfticSn non- 
natives’ were natives from other West African colonies (including 
Southern Nigeria),* and no figures were given for people who were neither 
Africans nor Europeans. 

The 1921 census of the Southern Provinces (including Cameroons Pro- 
vince) showed 2,947 non-Natives, namely 2,762 Europeans and 185 
Asiatics.® Though the figures for Natives are stated to comprise only 
Natives of West Africa, AfricaM from other countries were probably 
allocated to Natives. The 1921 census of the Northern Provinces (includ- 
ing Northern Cameroons) showed 1,174 non-Natives, namely 1,133 Euro- 
peans and 41 Asiatics.® Coloured persons from such countries as the 
West Indies, Brazil, and Tripoli were not counted as non-Natives, but as 
Native Foreigners.^ 

The 1931 census of the Southern Provinces (including Cameroons Pro- 
vince) showed 3,617 non-Natives, namely 3,283 Europeans and 334 
Asiatics.® The 1931 census of the Northern Provinces (including Northern 
Cameroons) showed 1,825 non-Nativea, namely 1,669 Europeans and 156 
Asiatics,® Both in the Southern and the Northern Provinces all persons 
descended from an African tribe (including, for example, Arabs of North 
Africa) were counted as Natives or Native Foreigners. 

I shall now discuss the composition of the non-Native population in the 
whole of Nigeria (including the Cameroons) as ascertained at the 1921 
and 1931 censuses. 

The number of non-Natives (non- Africans) in Nigeria and the Cameroons 
increased from 4,116 in 1921 to 6,442 in 1931.“ The number of British 
increased from 3,476 (3,121 males, 354 females) to 4,167 (3,404 males, 
763 females), the number of non-British from 640 (489 males, 151 females) 
to 1,276 (972 males, 303 females). The increase in the number of non- 
British was due mainly to the increase of Germans from 3 to 264 and of 
Syrians frrom 143 to 419. 

^ 90 SynanB, 4 East Indians, 4 Chinese, and 1 Oauoasian 

‘ JRepottonSouihem Nigeria Census, 1921, p. 1. Of the 41 2 coloured non-WestAfnoons ('nogros, 
mulattos or quadroons') counted in Lagos Municipal Aiea 327 were Brazilians, 66 West Indians, 
24 Cubans, 2 South Afiicans, and 3 Americans ; see ibid., p. 16 

* See Northern Nigeria, Census 1911. 

* The countries of oiigin were stated as foUows* Sierra Leone 73, Cold Coast 266, Lagos 47, 
Arabia lOS, Gambia 1, Southern Nigeria 179, Eleffi 1, West African Colonies unknown 3,092 

‘ 117 Syrians, 44 Arabs, 16 Indians, 4 Chmese, 2 from Ceylon, 2 ArmBn i aTia , see Talbot, vol. iv, 

pp. 160-1. 

* 26 from Syria and 16 from Arabia (Aden). See ' Figures taken fiom the 1921 Censns', p 41, 

Meek, vol 11 , p 194. ’ See ibid., p. 193. 

® Includmg 296 Syrians and 31 Indians See Census o/A^tpeua, 2932, vol. i,p. 32, vol in, p. 36. 

* Includmg 123 Syrians See ibid , vol i, p 32, vol. ii, pp 97-8. 

The 1921 ligure mcludes 664 ‘Europeans on ocean boats’ (Talbot, vol. iv, p 20); the 1931 
figure include^ 312 uon-Natires ‘enumerated on sliips m the Lagos harbour’ (Census of Nigeria., 
1931, vol IV, p 11) 
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Table 13. Non-Native Population by Hex and Age, Niyti iu and (Jameroona, 

1921 and 193P 




Males 

1 

1 

Fenialet 

I Tnfd 



Under IS 

IS and oiei | 

Undei IS llJandorei 

' Uiulet IS 

IS upd ocet j 

Stial 

PfOiiAces 

13 

1 b 1 

(«) 


(a) (b) j (tfj (h) 

mm 

(•0 1 («) 1 

la) 1 (i) 


1921 


Northern 

Southern 

12 

13 

4 

SO 

9GG 

3,476 

32 

77 

0 

13 

1 

28 

13S 

260 

0 

50 

21 

26 

s* 

l.lMl 

2.726 j 

1 3h 

I 127 

1,123 1 
i 2,762 1 

1 43 

1 185 

Total 

25 

Q 

3,442 

|gl 

22 

29 

398 

56 

17 

b3 


loj 

' 1 

:.2o 







1931 








Northern 

1 15 

1 9 


109 

19 

0 

833 

33 

27 

15 

1,1542 

1 141 

1 tj69 

lull 

Southern 

n 


2,697 

200 

s 

24 i 

673 

SO 

13 

54 

3,270 

2.-0 

1 3,283 1 

334 

Total . 



4,006 

309 


2U ; 


m 

40 1 

69 

4,912 

421 ; 4,953 

490 


(a) Whites (i) .\siatics 

^ Computed fi'om Meek, toI u, p 232; Talbot, rol. iir. Table facing p 151, yisfjtu, 1931, 

Tol. 1, p 32 


Table 14. Non-Native Population, by Nationality and Sox, Nigeria and 
Gameroons, 1921 and 193P 


Natumaltiv and country 
afongm 

BnUsb (Empire) 

Bnclajid . 

InuM 
Scotland . 

Wales 

Gbannd IsIcb 
Australia . 

Canada, NoTTfoundlond 
West Indies . . 

New Zealand. . 

South Aitica 
Aden 
India 
Others 
Unspecified 
Amencans (U.S A ) 

Arabs (of Arabia) . 
Annenuns 
Belgians 


Dutch . 
French 
France 
Syria 

Maxtinioue 
Unspecified 
Germans 
Greeks . 
Italians 
Nomegians . 
Portuguese . 
Spaniards 
Swedes 
Swiss . 
Turks 
Others 

Unspecified . 


Total 


1921 

mi 

Northern 

Southern 


1 

Noithem 




Protinees 

Prounees 

Total 

Proi Utcea 

l*)vi inees 

TofM 

M 

F. 

M. 

F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

M. , 

F. 

M 

F. 

G28 

77 

1,551 

169 

2,179 

236 

762 

177 

1,520 1 

232 

2,288 ' 

439 

53 

8 

102 

17 

215 

26 

80 

8 

154 1 

17 

234 


121 

13 

404, 

40 

525 

53 

180 

39 

301 ' 

79 

481 ' 

118 

20 


G6 

7 

92 

4 

28 

9 

571 

Is 

; 










5j 

1 

b 1 

1 

47 

4 

8 

3 

55 

7 

S8 

2 


S 

f ^ i 

in 

15 

14 

g 

■ 

24 

15 

14 


2 ' 

2 

O 

10 

7 1 

16 

2 


3 

6 


14 

3 



s 

•1 

13 . 



8 

o 


11 

8 

18 


17 

5 

33 1 

17 





13 

— 

12 




12 ' 




15 


16^ 

1 

2 


82 

12 

1^4 

13 



7J 


S 


1* 

— 

IV 


2 





BH 



37 

12 

11)4 ' 

29 

141 

41 

11 


18 

24 

29 

31 

39 

48 

11 

11 

(51 ' 

59 



28 

16 

2A 

lb 

0 

3 

1 , 

— 

4 1 

3 



2 

_ 

o 


2 


1 

— 

b , 

_ 



1 


1 


1 

ma 


— 

1 ; 

1 

5 

9 

38, 

— 

38 

0 

7 


S 

— 

lU 1 

12 

1 


2 

3 

3 

3 

— 

B 


6 

10 

G 

16 

1 

67 

12 

83 

1.) 

S3 

s 

89 > 

17 

122 ' 

20 

19 

7 

58 

59 

77 

60 

91 

32 

192 ; 

frin 

283 ' 

Idti 



_ 

- 



1 



_ 

1 








6 


_ 1 


« 1 

— 



2 

1 

A 

1 

7, 



220 1 

37 

227 

37 

6 



20 


26 


16 

1 

46 : 

5 

01 ' 

b 

12 


75 

— 

87, 

2 

S3 

1 

23 1 

3 

iiU ' 

4 


— 

28 

1 

28 

1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

“ 



1 


1 




1 , 


1 1 




_ 

15 

5 

13 

5 

_ 

— 

1 , 

— 

1 

— 




1 


1 


1 


41 


3 


18 

1 

13 

— 

31 

1 

12 

2 

23 

11 

40 . 

Id 

1 




1 


5 

o 

— 


0 

ai 

!• 



2’ 

2- 

3 

Q 

2** 

— 

Id" 

*110 

!•» j 


- 

— 


- 

— 

— 

si 

1 

— 

— 


1 

1,014 

154 

2,590 

351 1 3,G1U 

50'i 

1.142 


2.934 


4,.576 

l.UbO 


^ Computed fioiu Meek, vol. 11 , p 194, Talbot, ^ul iv, pp 1 jI>- 1, (Viiiiii JllJi, \ol ii, pp U.-S, 


vol ui, p 40 

* Mauritius •' 2 Malta, 3 Cjpru!), 

' Malay * Bussian 

' 2 Austruns, 4 Czechoiduvakians, 1 Eg\ptiitn, 
^0 1 Austnan, 1 Czechualovakiiin 


J C'ejt*ii * Pall stiue. ^ 

* fliiUen* • 1 Pol**, 1 iLiigoslaviaii 

2 rmlaiulvrs 1 Jiaiiuiaii, 1 lluiasiiau 2 Snutit AmeiioauB 
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Table 16. Non-Native Population, by Birthplace, Nigeria and Gameroons, 

193P 



Northein Pnnijicea 

Sottihei n Provinces 

Total 

Bitthplace 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Nigeria. 

Brit. Possessions in 

20 

13 

35 

32 

33 

43 

100 

Africa 

2 



24 

8 

26 

S 

34 

Elsewhere in Africa 

41 

10 

— 

2 

41 

18 

50 

Total Afiica 

03 

29 

59 

42 

122 

71 

103 

Arabia . 

12 

1 

1 

— 

13 

1 

14 

Cyprus 

4 

— 

4 

1 

8 

1 

9 

In^a . 

34 

5 

84 

12 

118 

17 

135 

Syna . 

78 

26 

139 

76 

237 

102 

339 

Turkey in Asia 

0 

2 

4 

3 

10 

5 

15 

ElsewWe in Asia . 

16 

1 

10 

2 

26 

3 

29 

Total Asia 

150 

35 

262 

94 

412 

120 

541 

England 

734 

183 

1.526 

283 

2,260 

400 

2,726 

Ireland 

61 

9 

154 

47 

213 

56 

271 

Scotland 

154 

34 

302 

80 

456 

114 

670 

Wales . 

34 

8 

57 

18 

91 

26 

117 

Channel Isles 

— 

— 

6 

1 

0 

1 

m 

1 

Denmark 

7 


2 

— 

9 

10 

19 

France 

36 

2 

87 

21 

123 

23 

146 

Germany 

7 

— 

223 

35 

230 

33 

265 

Gieece . 

14 

1 

40 

1 

64 

2 

66 

Italy . 

30 

— 

29 

2 

69 

2 

61 

Portugal 

— 


1 


1 

— 

1 

Bussia . 

3 

1 

2 


5 

2 

7 

Spam . 

— 

— 

4 


4 

— 

4 

Switzerland . 

11 

1 

27 


38 

8 

40 

Elsewhere in Europe 

6* 

2* 

38 


44 

10 

54 

Total Europe 

1,097 

251 

2,498 

504 

3,695 

735 

4,350 

Canada, Newfound- 








land . 

13 

12 

6 

2 

19 

14 

33 

United States 

41 

50 

23 

12 

64 

62 

126 

West Indies . 

IS 

2 

20 

3 

33 

5 

38 

South America 

7 

1 

16 

5 

23 

6 

29 

Total Ameiica . 

74 

65 

65 

22 

139 

87 

226 

Total Australasia 

50 

3 

17 

12 

67 

15 

82 

Uni^ecified . 

8 

— 

33 

9 


9 

50 

Total 

1,442 

383 

2,934 

683 

4,376 

1,066 

6,442 


^ Computed from Cenms of Stgctia, 1931, vol. u, p 103, vol. iu, pp. 37-S. 
" Including 2 not clAssilied as to European country. 

^ Including 1 not tlas&iiied as to European country. 
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Strange to say, the number of children did not increase. It was 110 
in 1921 and 109 in 1931. The number of British children decreased 
from 32 to 14; the number of Syrian children increased from 63 to 63. 
In Lagos with 1,443 non-Natives in 1931 (including 134 Syrians) there 
were 19 cliildren, aU of whom were Syrians.^ In the Southern Proyiuces 
excluding Lagos there were 209 married British women but only 4 
children.® 

In 1931 the non-Natives constituted 0'02 per cent, of the popula- 
tion in the Northern Provinces and 0*04 per cent, of the population 
in the Southern Provinces. But in Lagos the proportion was 1*14 per 
cent. 

According to the 1931 census 2,843 non-Natives were bom in Eugla-inl 
and Wales, 670 in Scotland, 271 in Ireland, 266 in Germany, 361 elsewhere 
in Europe ; 100 in Nigeria, 93 elsewhere in Africa ; 339 in Syria, 136 in 
India, 67 elsewhere in Asia; 126 in the United States, 100 elsewhere in 
America ; 82 in Australasia ; 60 in unspecified countries. 

The numbers of non-Native passengers arriving and departing horn 
Lagos by sea or river were as follows:® 



1028 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

ArriTmg , 
Depaitmg 

4,024 

3,015 

4,508 

3,095 

4,731 

3,135 

3,322 

3,750 

3,253 

3,520 

3,775 

3,423 

3,406 

3,350 

3,474 

3,133 

4,093 

3,390 

4,647 

3,904 

8,964 

8,390 


The Medical Reports give as total number of non-Natives for 1934-6 
5,021, 6,246, and 6,823 respectively* but at least the figures for 1934 and 
1935 comprise only Europeans. For 31 December 1938 the non-Native 
population by sex and nationality is given as follows 


Sex 

•0 

(5 

1 

Dutch 

Fiench 

1 

Greek 

Italian 

Swiss 

American 

6Q 

1 

1 

Males 


6 

75 1 

282 1 


149 1 

62 

132 

129 

m 

89 

6,936 

Females 


16 

16 

62 

In 

19 

6 

22 

166 

wSm 

29 

2,288 

Total 

6,687 

20 

91 

344 

670 

168 

68 

164 

285 

818 ! 

118 

8,223 


Thus the number of non-Natives in Nigeria mcluding the Cameroons 
mcreased from 6,442 in April 1931 to 8,223 at the end of 1938, or by 
51 per cent. The number of British increased from 4,167 to 5,687, or by 
34 per cent., and the number of non-British from 1,275 to 2,636, or by 107 
per cent. The increase was particularly lai'ge for females. Their total 
number rose from 1,066 (763 British and 303 non -British) to 2,288 (1,661 
British and 627 non-British). 

^ See Census of Nigena, 1931, vol iv, p. 23. 

® See ibid., vol lu, p il. No data concerning marital condition were published either for the 
Northern Piovmcea or for Lagos. 

® See Colonial Repoits, Nigaia 1934, p. 17, 1936, p 16; 1937, p 16; 1938, p. 17. 

■* See Nigena, JJedicul Report 1936, p. 14. 

s See Colonial Repoih, Nvjena 1938, p. 16. 
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2. European Popiilation 

The number of Europeans in the Colonj’ and Protectorate of Lagos 
has been reported as follows 


Date 

Lagoa Town | 

Bcmniiuhr j 

Total 

Malfa 

Females 

Malts 

Fcmnlts \ 

Males { 

Femahs 

1866 

42 




1 



1868 

1 811 

61 

. 

. 

1 


Apr. 1871 

771 

61 

12 

— 

89 ; 

5 

Jon. 1874 

90 




, . 

Apr. 1881 

103 1 

1 8 

1 6 

— i 

109 1 

8 

1881-5 

107® 1 





1886-90 

111® 

1 

i 



Apr. 1891 

127® 1 

16 

7 

— 1 

1 134® 

16 

1895 

" " 

* * 


• • 1 

200 

1897 


^ * 


• * 

250® 

Apr 1901 

2001 

108® 

308* 

1905 

400® 

1 •• 

. 1 

■ 1 


1 


^ Lagoa and its vicinity. * Including 31 on bhips. 

’ Average number of residents. “ Includmg 33 m Ebute Metta. 

* Includmg 19 on ships. ^ Includmg Ebute Metta. 


In the Niger Coast Protectorate (from 1900 on Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria) the European population was as follows 


1 

Date 

1 

Males 

Females 

Date 

Males 

1 Females 

Officials 1 

1 jVoB- 
1 Officials 

1894r-6 

2] 

[4 

1900-1 

31 

L6 

191 1 

' 213 

1895-6 

215 

31 Dec. 1901 

353 

44 

121 1 

1 270 

1896-7 

198 

1 10 

31 Dec. 1902 

377 

27 

125 1 

279 

1897-8 

206 

31 Dec. 1903 

423 

37 

159 

301 

1898-9 


1 S3 

31 Dec 1904 

467 

33 j 

167 

343 

1899-1900 

270 

31 Dec. 1905 


39 

199 1 

334 

Census 1901 

268 

1 

32 



1 


1 


For the first years after the amalgamation of the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Lagos with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria no complete 
figures were available for the new Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria. 

In the Eastern and Central Provinces accurate statistics have been prepared for 
the European section of the community; it is unfortunate that equally reliable 
statistics for the Western Provmce have not been kept, but an estunate of the Euro- 
pean population has been made . . m Lagos and Ebute Metta . . . .* 

1 See for l8b(i-71 Lago-,. lihie Book lSt!6, p. 228, ISGS, p. ItiO, ISH. p. 228, 1874 CuIoHial 
Poasesaions Pajiiia 1S74, Pait 11, p 118 , 1S81 Lagos, Blue Book ISSl, p. 114; ISSl-o and 1SS6-9M 
Colonial Repoitt, Layo^ IfiUO, p 13; 1891 Lagos, Cenaua Rcpott ISGl, pp. 33-3; 1893 Color >ttl 
Office List lS9(i, p 143, 1897 Cohninl Rtpoiii*, Lai/on 1S97, p 8 , 1901 Lagos, Ctnaua Rtpott 1901, 
pp. 2-3, 1903 Colonial Repoita, Southun X^gtna (Layoa) 1905, p. 33 
® See Report on the Xiger Coaat Piotectoiute 1S96—T, p 7, Colonial Repot la, Azr/ci Coast ProttC- 
torate 1898-9, p 10, Stuhettcal Tables, Colonial Posstssiona 1901, p 767, 190,1, p 836, 1901, p 4S9; 
190 J, p 452; Colonial Rcpotta, Souths n Kvjctm 1902, p 40, Southern Nigena, Medical Repot t 
1905, p 5 The figuie-. foi 1894-3 to IHIHl-l ieprc«.ent the average lesidcnt population 
* Colonial Repot ta. Southern Xigetia 1906, p. 30. 
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Tlie distribution of the European population by occupation was as 
follows '?■ 


Ooewpation 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Government offi- 
cials 

326 

326 

643 

607 

360 

343 

496 

364 

399 

Missions . 

35 

36 

38 

84 

119 

107 

129 

81 

158 

Trading fiims . 
Mining companies 

93 

156 

166 

178 

126 

149 

134 

183 

696 

260 

286 

223 

128 

167 

180 

231 

229 


Total 1 

703 

804 

969 

897 

762 

779 

989 

847 

1,467 


At the beginning of this century the Europeans in the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Lagos, the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, and the Protec- 
torate of Northern Nigeria, i.e. in the present territory of Nigeria (excluding 
the Oameroons), aggregated about 760. Ten years later, according to the 
censuses of 1911, they numbered 2,326. The first Colonial Report for the 
whole of Nigeria, after having pointed out that the average number of 
Europeans in the Northern Provinces was 969, said : 

In the Southern Provinces the number is estimated at roughly 2,000, of whom 
about 40 per cent, are officials. The European population of Nigeria may therefore 
be put in round figures at 3,000, of whom about 1,300 are officials ‘ 

Subsequent Colonial Reports convey the following information:^ 


Date 

NortJietn Provincea 

Southern Provincea 

Nigeria 

Officicda 

Nan- 

officiah 

Officicda 

Non- 

officuda 

Officuda 

Non- 

offieicda 

Total 

31 Deo. 1916. 

300 

400 

800 




2,700 

31 Dec. 1916. 

360 

412 

1,260 



1,162 

2,762 

31 Deo. 1917 . 

343 

436 

1,260 


1,603 

1,186 

2,779 

31 Deo. 1918. 

496 

494 

1,260 

760 

1,746 

1,244 

2,080 

81 Deo. 1919 

364 

493 

1,260 

760 

1,604 

1.243 

2,847 


But the figures for the non-official population of the Southern Provinces 
were quite uncertain. The Medical Reports for 1917 and 1918 estimated 
it at 1,660 and 1,600 respectively.* For 1919 and 1920 these reports 
put the non-official population of the whole of Nigeria at 2,193 and 2,908 
respectively.® According to the 1921 census there were in Nigeria, exclud- 
ing the Cameroons, 3,267 Europeans, and including the Oameroons, 3,326. 
These figures cover both officials and non-officials. 

For 1924-7 the Medical Reports published estimates of the official and 
non-official European population by sex.® 

^ See Colonial Repoita, NotiJiern Nigetia 1913, p. 13, Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, p. 7; 
Nigeria, £2ue Bool. 1916 B, p. 2, 1917 R, p 2, 191S B, p. 2, 1919 B, p. 2, 1920, Section 15, p. 4. 

* Colonial Repot ia, Kigetia 1914. p. 22 The average number of officials in the Northern 
Provmces was 643 (see above), and in the Southern Provmoea (see Medical Report 1914, p 68) 
822. 

® Hee Colonial Repot ta, Nigel la 1915, p 12, 1916, p 24\ 1917, p. 16; 1918, p 16, 1919, p 13. 

* See Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1917, p. 12 , Southern Nigeria, Medical Repot 1 1918, p 11. 

^ See Nigeria, JlfedicuZ Repot 1 1919-21, p. 20 

® See ibid. 1925, p. 12, 1927, p. 21. 
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Avetage monthly 

31 Dccnnbet 


Officials 

Non-officials 

Officials 

Non-offiriah 


Tear 

Male 

Female 

Male 

1 Female 

Male 

j Ftinnle 

\ Male 

FufluU 1 

Tot'd 

1024 * 


. 

• 

i 

1,465 

' IS 

1,837 

mm 

3,830 


1,671 

23 


1 487 

1,968 

1 

1 1,474 

' Oil , 

1,050 

1926 

2,156 

31 

1,506 

j 619 

2.377 

1 33 

1 1.71S 

; 708 1 

4,833 


2,664 

84 

1,483 

! 724 

3.017 

1 40 

! 1,3S2 

*54 1 

5,403 


For 31 December 1928-31 only totale were published, namely, 5,699, 
7,056, 8,249, and 4,882 ^ The Medical Department explained the drop in 
1931 as follows: 


For previous years the total populatioa was compiled from figures siipplietl by the 
Immigration Officer. For 1931 figures wore obtauied from the Government Slati-stician. 

The census of 1931 had in fact revealed that the preceding estimates 
had been far too high. It showed that the number of whites® in Nigeria, 
including the Cameroons, had increased only from 3,889 in 1921 to 4,052 
in 1931, the males from 3,469 to 4,028, and the females from 420 to 924.^ 
The most spectacular increase was that of the Germans from 3 to 264. It 
was due mainly to the return of the Cameroons plantations to their former 
owners. The occupational statistics of the 1931 census are very defective. 
No particulars of occupation were taken in Lagos, and the elassihcation 
by occupations differs widely for the Northern and the Southern Provinces. 
It would seem, however, that one-half of the British male adults were 
Government officials.^ 

For 31 December 1931-5 the Medical Beports give as European popula- 
tion 4,882, 4,375, 4,729, 5,021, and 6,246 respectively.® The Medical 
Beport for 1938 says that *the white population is very small totalling only 
about 6,600, of whom some 2,000 are officials But this was evidently an 
understatement, as according to the details published in the annual 
Colonial Beport for 1938 the number of Europeans exceeded 7,000.’ The 
increase was particularly great in the Cameroons, where the Eiuopean 
population developed as follows :® 





1933 

1934 





Adult males 

213 

192 

210 

213 

242 

252 

281 

306 

Adult females 

52 

62 

72 

73 

79 

98 

98 

101 

Children 

13 

10 

22 

30 

33 

32 

29 

40 

Total 

278 

264 

304 

316 

364 

382 

408 

446 


^ See Niffena, Medical Repoit 1928, p 17; 1929, p 21; 1930, p. 16; 1931, p 16 
^ Europeans, Americans, and persons of European and American extraction, i.e. all non- 
Natives except Asiatics ^ These figures include persona on ocean boats. 

* See Census of Nigena, 1931, vol u, p 141, vol in, pp. 15, 39 

“ See Nigeria, JfedicaZ JlepoJi 793J, p 10,193J, p 8. The number of Emopeans is given ibid. 
1932, p. 14, as 6,442, but this uas the total numl«?r of non-Nativei ascertained at the 1931 census. 
According to Colonial Sepoits, Xigeiia 1933, p 15, the number of Europeans m 1933 averaged 
4,317 (IVIales 3,300, Females 1,017) 

• Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1938, p. 1. See p 016 above 

® See Repoit on the Cameioons 1932,11 I00,ifl33,p S4, p. Ill, IJ/J J, p. 113. p 135, 
7937, p 106, 7933, p 107 
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Of the 446 whites who were in the Cameroons in 1938 no fewer than 285 
were Germans, while 86 were British and 76 had another nationality. 

The proportion of officials among the European population of Nigeria 
decreased considerably between 1931 and 1938. It became smaller still 
in the Cameroons, where in 1938 out of 305 white men only about 40 were 
officials, while 74 belonged to the missions and 170 were employed by 
plantation companies.^ 

Table 17. European Officials Resident in Nigeria^ 1916— 3S^ 


Tear 

Total 

Average 

Tear 

Total 

Average 

Tear 

Total 

Average 

Year 

Total 

Average 

1916 

1,708 


1922 

2,110 



2,853 

1,990 

1934 



1917 

1,633 

1,120 

1923 

2,092 

1,396 

1929 

2,914 

2,681 

1935 


1,473 

1918 

1,598 

■MB 

1924 

1,921 

1,687 


2,895 

2,649 

1936 

2,164 


1919 

1,931 

976 

1926 

2,221 

1,466 

1931 

2.144 

1,681 

1937 

2,131 



1,874 

1,166 

1926 

2,626 

1,776 

1932 

1,709 

1,641 

1038 

2,197 

1,626 

1921 

2,039 


1927 

3,049 

1,752 

1933 

2,096 

1,686 





^ See Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1917, p. 55; 1919-21, p. 13; 1924, p 9; 1927, p. 22; 1930, p. 16; 
1933, p. 11 ; 1936, p. 15 ; 1938, p 10. 


The Colonial Office published for each year from 1930 to 1938 the number 
of non-Native officials by sex and age. The results are summarized in 
Table 18. It appears that in 1930, following a very large increase of the 
staff, no fewer than 70 per cent, of the male officials were under 40. 
However, with the retrenchment of the establishment the proportion of 
young officials declined, and in 1938 the proportion of those under 40 was 
only 6 1 per cent. But it was still much larger than in the remainder of the 
British West Ahican possessions where in 1938 it was only 62 per cent. 


Table 18. Non-Native Offiicials by Sex and Age, Nigeria and Cameroons, 

mo-BS^ 



20-24 

yeais 

25-20 

yeats 

30-34 

years 

35-39 

years 

10-44 

years 

45-49 

years 

50-54 

yeais 

55- 

years 

Age 

unknoum 

Total 

1 Jan 

tm 

m 

M 

F 

e 

a 

M. 

F 

il. 

F 

m 

El 


El 

M 

F 

El 

m 

M 

F 


164 

3 

570 

11 

627 

10 

518 

18 

400 

11 

237 

8 

IHI 



23 



16 



2,605 

70 

1031 

142 

2 

576 

18 

629 

17 

504 

22 

427 

11 

281 

6 


3 

20 

— 

5 

— 

2,680 

70 

193S 

04 

1 

622 

14 

660 

13 

501 

23 

300 

13 

268 

4 


6 

10 

— 

2 

— 

2,404 

73 

1933 

49 

— 

438 

11 

325 

15 

483 

23 

352 

18 

200 

5 

80 

3 

6 

1 

— 

— 

2,130 

71 

1034 

S3 

— 

374 

13 

504 

13 

472 

19 

348 

13 

215 

8 

60 

4 

7 

1 

— 

— 

2,022 

71 

193S 

20 

— 

280 

0 

480 

17 


16 

347 

14 

212 

12 

72 

1 

7 

1 

— 

— 

1,888 

70 

1036 

26 

— 

230 

0 

463 

17 

i 

11 

348 

20 

229 

■El 

77 

1 

3 

— 

— 

. — 

1,840 

ii 

1037 

50 

1 

215 

9 

466 

22 


Bl 

392 

18 

262 

Ed 

80 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1,914 


1038 

68 

— 

220 

12 

453 

20 

m 

■I 

427 

19 

202 

H 

85 

1 

■1 

— 

— 

— 

2,001 

m 


^ See irest Afiictt, Vital tibitistics cf Non-Natiee OJfieiah 1930, p 1, to 1938, p 1 


V. Birth and Death Registration 
1. Lagos 

Voluntary registration of births and deaths was introduced in Lagos 
by the Ordinance of 28 October 1863® which was to ‘come into effect 
immediately after the passing thereof’. But registration came into opera- 

' See Eeporf on the Cameroons 1938, pp. 74-6, 129, 133-4, 139-43. ® See p. 642 above 
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tion only on 1 August 1867.1 The Ordinance of 1863 was repealed by “An 
Ordinance to amend the law relating to the Registration of Births and 
Deaths and the Regulation of Burials’ of 10 July 1889,® which made 
compulsory the registration of births and deaths. The Orinance wa.s to 
come into operation on 1 January 1890. But on 30 December 1889 there 
was passed ‘ An Ordinance to delay the coming into operation of the Births, 
Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 1889 which stated that ‘it has been found 
impracticable to bring the said Ordinance into force on the day appointed’ 
and which provided that ‘The said Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance. 
1889, shall not come into operation until such day as shall be fixed by 
proclamation under the hand of the Governor to be published in the 
Gazette’. The Ordinance, then, came into operation only on 1 July 1892* 
and continued to be in force in Lagos after the amalgamation with the 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. It was finally repealed in 1917 by an 
Ordinance which consolidated the various birth and death registration 
acts then in force m Lagos, the rest of Southern Nigeria, and Northern 
Nigeria. 

The Ordinance of 1863 provided for registration in the whole Settlement, 
but it is doubtful whether any births or deaths occurring outside the Island 
of Lagos were ever registered. The Ordinance of 1889 provided that the 
Governor may divide the Colony into Districts or constitute any District 
or Districts in the Colony and appoint a Registrar of Births and Deaths 
for each such District. He thereupon by Order of 21 Iklay 1892* constituted 
‘the Town and Island of Lagos a District for the purposes of the said 
Ordinance’ and by Order of 18 June 1892® appointed a Registrar for this 
District. A second District, comprising the Island of Iddo and part of the 

^ See GoTemment Notice of 1 Aug. 1867, repniited m Payne, Lagos Almanack and Dial y for 
1878f p. 27 ; see also Nigena, Medical Report 1928, p 17. 

’ No. 6 of 1889, Lagos Oidinancea 1886-1901, reprinted in Oidinances, &c , t» Force in the 
Colony of Lagos 1893, pp. 532-53. The Ordinance Tras amended by' Ordmance No. 1 of 1S90 
(28 Jan ), reprinted ibid , pp 575-6, and by No 4 of 1905 (9 ^lar ), Gournment Gazelle, Colony of 
Lagos, 15 Mar. 1905, pp 216-18. Orders m Council No 3 of 1911 (17 Pcb.), Soutkein Xigeiia 
Government Gazette, 8 'ila.T 1911, pp 364~6,andNo 9of 1913 (14Mar ),ibid.,2 Apr. 1913,pp.433- 
4, made undei ‘The Bixthe, Deaths and Burials Oidmance’ for the Colony of Southern Nigena 
(formerly the Colony of Lagos), modified the Schedule of Medical Death Certificate (I do not list 
here amending Ordinances and Orders m Couned deahng merely with graves ) The Ordinance os 
it stood after the enactment of Ordinance No. 1 of 1890 is repnnted m Oidinancea, &c., in Force 
tn the Colony of Lagos 1901, vol. u, pp. 577-96. 

In order to obtam a complete picture of the system of registration m that period the reader 
should consult furthermore 'An Ordmance to proride for the registration and protection in certain 
other respects of Ahen Children m Lagos’ of 19 Deo. 1877 (No. IS, reprinted m Ordinances, &c.. 
Ml Force in the Colony of Lagos 1893, pp. 316-23), which was amended on 18 June 1892 (No 5, re- 
pnnted ibid , p 644), and ‘An Oidmance to institute a Geneial Registry and constitute a Registrar 
General nnil for kmdred purposes’ of 19 Nov. 1888 (No. 9, Lagos Ordinances 1886-1901), which 
was supplemented by an Ordmance of 9 Deo. 1895 (No. 9, ibid.), both Ordmances being repealed 
by ‘The Registration Ordinance 1901’ of 30 Mar. 1901 (No. 6, Qocemvutnt Gazette, Colony of Lagos, 
13 Apr. 1901, pp 230-4, repnnted m Oidinances, &c , in Foice in the Colony of Lagos on April 30tk, 
1901, vol u, pp. 930-4). 

* No 17 of 1889, Lagos Oidinances 1886-1901. 

* See Ordinances, &c., mi Force tn the Colony of Lagos 1893, p. 647 ; Statistical Tables, Colonial 
Possessions 1891-3, p 390 

® Reprmted m Oidinances, «fec , in Force in (he Colony of Lagot> 1901, vol u, p 597. 

* Reprmted ibid., pp. 697-8. 
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mainland at Ebute Metta, was constituted by Order of 11 March. 1901.^ 
Four more Districts, one each, for the Towns of Badagry, Ikorodu, 
Shagamu, and Epe, were constituted by Order of 11 February 1908.® 
The birth and death statistics were, of course, defective prior to 1 July 
1892 when registration became compulsory. 


Table 19. Registered Births and Deaths, T<yum and Island of Lagos, 

1867-93^ 


Year 

BirtJa 

Deaths 

Death- 

rate 

Year 

Bwths 

BeutAf 

Death- 

rate 

rear 

Bvths 

Deaths 

Death- 

rate 

1867 

247 

421 


1870 

198 

GSO 

20-0 

1885 

214 

1,013 

28 9 

1868 

630 

717 


1877 

201 

656 

20-7 

1886 

249 

866 


1869 

640 

681 


1878 

107 

842 

26-3 

1887 

208 

976 

20-7 

1870 

566 

705 


1879 

194 

840 

25 5 

1888 

253 

970 

264 

1871 

500 

629 

201 


105 

682 

204 

1880 

265 

966 

255 

1872 

317 

540 

17-4 

1881 

318 

688 

205 


208 

1,211 

316 

1873 

201 

625 

19 9 

1882 

337 

683 

203 

1891 

245 

1,636 

395 

1874 

183 

431 

13 3 

1883 

233 

79S 

23 5 

1892 

573 

1,383 

34-0 

1875 

170 

531 

16 7 

1884 

235 

956 

278 

1893 

1,034 

1,387 



1 For butha and d<‘atlia see Lagoa, Blue Bool 1867, p 173 ; 1S68, p. 161 ; 1869, p. 207 ; 1870, p 231 , 1871, 
p 330, 1872, p. 101, 1873, p 120, 1871,^ 119,iSW,p 113,im,p.l09, 113 , p. 113 , JSW, 

p. 103,1880, p. 107; 1881, p. 115, 1882, p 117,1883, p. 130, 1884, p 55, 1886, p 40; 1886, p. 36, 1887, 
p 38,ljdd, p.4O,lij0, p 42; 2590, p 4B;2£d2,p 48, 2502, p 52; 2203, p. 54 Tbe death-ialea have been 
taken from Census oj Ntgeim, 1931, toI i, p 129. Tlie death figures apparently include atdl-buths, \rh0a 
the birth figures prior to 1 July 1892 exclude them. 


Table 20. Registered Births by Sex, Lagos, 1876-92^ 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Year 


Female 

Year 

Male 

Female 

1875 

83 

87 

1881 

146 


1887 

.. 


1876 

92 

106 

1882 

123 


1888 

132 

121 

1877 

111 

90 

1883 

123 


1889 

148 

121 

1878 

116 

82 

1884 

135 



162 

106 

1879 

99 

95 

1885 

106 


1891 

133 

112 


101 

94 

1886 

113 

ISG 

1892 

293 

280 


’’ See Payne, Lagos and West Aft ican Almanack and Diary for 1887, pp. 49-52 ; 189i, pp. 67-8. 
The data ore given also by months. 


Under the Ordinance which came into operation on 1 August 1867, for 
some years probably about one-half of the births and deaths that occurred 
m Lagos Town and Harbour were actually registered. But registration, 
particularly of births, deteriorated thereafter. When the number of regis- 
tered births which had decreased from 640 in 1869 to 317 in 1872 dropped 
to 201 in 1873, the Blm Booh said- 

As registration of Births is not compulsory, the number registered is probably far 
under the actual number of births.^ 

Hegistration of births did not improve, and in a report dated 11 October 
1880, Lieutenant-Governor Griffith pointed out that to judge from the 
average number of births and deaths registered in 1875—9 (192 and 698 

^ Qovernmeni Gazette, Odony of Lagos, 10 jtfar. 1901, p 145 , reprinted m Ot dinances, 8to., in Force 
tn the Colony of Lagos on Apiil 30tk, 1901, part li, pp 599-600. 

* Order No. 3 of 1908, Southetn Nigeria Government Gazette, 26 Feb 1908, p. 350. 

’ Lagos, Blue Book 1873, p 120. 
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Table 21. Register^ Deaths of Native and Coloured Population by Sex and 

Age, Lagos, 1868-92^ 




Male 

Female 



7 to 

14 to 

21 and 



7 to 

11 to \ 

21 and 1 


Year 

lto7 

14 

21 

uptcarda 

Tdal 

1 to 7 \ 

11 

21 

iipuatd3\ 

Toial 

1868 


28 

82 

58 

378 

100 1 

21 


5.3 

339 



46 

61 

43 

354 

187 

44 


37 

317 

WM 


43 

113 

91 

406 

134 

1 40 


63 

297 


171 

24 

60 

66 

319 

179 

20 


5{) 1 

301 

1872 

141 

18 

74 

74 

307 

124 

16 


49 j 

224 

1873 

141 

14 

16 

1 175 

345 

117 

13 

18 

105 

253 

1874 

113 

mm 

18 

97 

237 

77 

3 

15 

KB 

169 

1875 

122 

WM 

17 

108 

261 

124 

5 

15 


243 

1876 

152 

11 

12 

144 

319 ! 

141 1 

7 

14 

136 

298 

1877 

143 

9 

17 

158 

327 

154 

12 

9 

137 

312 

1878 

205 

20 

26 

205 

456 

176 

19 

17 

152 

364 

1879 

161 

23 

19 

228 

421 

159 

11 

13 

227 

409 

mm 

133 

14 

21 

181 

349 

131 

8 

6 

173 

318 

1881 

168 

9 

21 

153 

351 

157 

13 

8 

149 

327 

1882 

189 

21 

22 

133 

365 , 

147 , 

11 

8 

169 

1335 

1883 

187 

16 

18 

163 

383 

203 ! 

18 

7 

173 


1884 

264 

31 

19 

179 

493 

222 

36 

21 

173 

452 

1885 

238 

36 

24 

189 

487 

235 1 

29 

24 

230 

518 

1886 

191 

19 

9 

169 

388 

231 ! 

11 ' 

24 

203 

469 

1888 

210 

23 

19 

226 

478 

211 ! 

14 1 

16 

240 

481 

1889 

260 

20 

21 

199 

490 

222 1 

14 I 

11 

218 


1890 

336 

32 

16 

262 

636 

273 i 

27 

19 

252 

571 

1891 

380 

68 

28 

322 

788 

316 

63 

24 

338 

Kill 

1802 

305 

39 

13 

304 

661 

291 

38 

45 

340 

1 714 

\ 


^ See Payne. Lagoa and We^ Aft icon Almanack and Diary 18S1, pp. 39-40, 18S7, pp. 40-53, 
1894, pp. 67-8. For 1868-74, and posaibly also for 1875, the age groups read 1 to 7, 7 to 20, 20 to 
40, 40 and upTraids. 


respectively) ‘the population of the lisland of Lagos would appear to be 
decreasing by 506 annually ’. 

On questioning the Registrar as to this he states that the registration of birtlis 
IS not compulsory, and, such as it is, is confined to Lagos alone. If the births were 
all registered he thinks the figures would exhibit a different result but by no means 
such as would show on mcreaae of population ; somewhat more control can be exer- 
cised in ascertaming deaths, but not un&equently it happens that natives who die 
on the Island of Lagos are taken across to the mainland to be buried according to 
their ‘customs’, which the sanitary arrangements of tho Island do not permit to 
be exercised m it. Sometimes, however, the deaths of the persons so removed axe 
first registered by their friends.^ Taking the deaths in tlie Island of Lagos for five 
years, that is 1876 to 1879, as shown already at 3,489 and the births at 960, it would 
appear that the population of the Island has diminished in that space by the deaths 
of 2,529 persons, and even throwmg off 529 for unregistered births there would still 
remain a net loss of 2,000 of population.* 

The BiOgistrar evidently assumed that death registration was fairly com- 
plete (and that the majority of births were registered). But the Colonial 

* While the Ordinance of 1863 provided that the father or mother should register the birth 
(within ten days), it did not state by whom (and how soon) a death should be registered. Tliis, I 
suppose, explains the registration of deaths hy ‘fnenda’. 

* Colonial Posaeaaions Repoita 1879, p. 216. 

S S 
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Surgeon and Medical Officer of Health, in his report on the sanitary con- 
dition of Lagos for the year 1882, expressed the opinion that death regis- 
tration ^v^as quite defective. 

I am awaxe tliat the registrar of births and deaths supplies a monthly tabular 
statement [of births and deaths] ; but — and this I have on a former occasion com- 
mented on oAlcially — ^whilst acknowledging his mdustry m search of correct informa- 
tion on this subject, I am unable to give his reports that credence which they would 
demand, were he m a position to arrive at true data. But imder existing circum- 
stances I should exact an impossibility were I to call for that accuracy, which it is 
not m his, nor, for the matter of that, m any one else’s, power to command. 

The evil, however, winch is likely to accrue from his reports is this : They may be 
accepted some day by a statist ignorant of the deadly nature of the climate as a 
proof of its extraordinary salubrity. And mdeed were a stranger to be guided m 
his estimate of this climate by a study of the registrar’s figures, he would naturally 
conclude that it was more smned against than sinnmg For these reports go to prove 
that m a population of 40,000 inhabitants, hvmg m a country whose climate is, even 
to the native, so inimical to hfe, the rate of mortality from all causes is only 17 32 
per 1,000 

This IS the rate calculated from the registrar’s reports for the year 1882 which is 
actually hel<m' the annual death rate of Portsmouth and Britton, the healthiest 
towns m England. 

From this wo must accept one of two facta, either that the registrar’s reports are 
altogether maccurate and therefore imsleadmg, or that Lagos is as healthy a town 
as Portsmouth or Brighton. For myself I prefer to mclme to the former belief. Yet, 
as above said, hardly much blame can be attached to that officer ; for m his search 
after correct information, he is met by diMoulties which it is not even m his power 
to control. 

Any one who knows how prejudiced the heathen, and therefore the greater, 
portion of our population is against official mquny mto their domestic concerns, and 
with what characteristic jealousy they guard against ‘the stranger’s* intrusion mto 
then traditional, and where sickness or death is concerned, sacred usages, wiU concur 
with me that to arrive at true data as regards the vital statistics of this town, is 
a task not to be accomplished at any rate m our day and generation.^ 

The Medical Officer of Health probably overestimated the population 
of Lagos Town® and, therefore, probably understated the death-rate, but 
there cannot be any doubt that death registration was all the time quite 
incomplete® and that only a small ^'action of the births that actually 
occurred were registered. The Sanitary Reports for 1885 and 1887 show 
that the authorities had no illusions about the deficiencies of registration. 

1885. It IS, and always will be, impossible to obtam reliable data respectmg the 
mortahty occurrmg among the natives, but it must be very high 

1887. This disproportion [between registered births and registered deaths], while 
it would be strange without explanation, cannot be viewed as attributable to a 
decreasmg population, but rather to msuffioiency of data consequent on a condition 
of the law dating &om 1863 and much behmd the times. 

I may here remark that a Bill for the registration of births and deaths and regula- 

^ Colonial Possesaions Rspoita 1882, p. 260. 

* According to the censuses of 1871 and 1881 the population was 28,518 and 37,462 respectively 
and it probably was overstated m 1881 ; see p 646 above 

‘ In 1871-7 probably less than one-half of all deaths had been registered and m 1878-82 prob- 
ably not more than one-half 

* Report by Di Grant, Lagos, ‘Gold Coast, Samtaiy Reports 1885’ {Colonial Possessiona 
Reports 1884-6), p 117. 
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tion of burials is before the Legislature, vrhich I hope will, when pnp'»pd into law, 
meet the peculiar wants of the Colony 

Registration cannot be expected to be effective in thu absence of any penalty for 
its enforcement.® 

Although the Ordinance of 1889 which made registration compulsory 
came into force only on 1 July 1892, death registration improved consider- 
ably from 1890 on, and birth registration followed suit in the latter part 
of 1892. The number of recorded deaths increased from 96C in 18S9 to 
1,211 in 1890, and to 1,536 in 1891. It was somewhat lower again in 
1892-4, but rose in 1895 to 1,775 and in 1897 to 1,926 The Registrar- 
General said concerning the death figures of 1891 and 1892, ‘I think these 
figures may be taken to be accurate ’.® But the Medical Officer Dr. Turner 
said 40 years later that ‘little reliance can be placed on them until the year 
1895, when it was said very few deaths occurred without registration’.'* 

The number of recorded births increased &om 245 in 1891 to 573 in 
1892 (122 in the first and 451 in the second half-year),^ and to 1,034 in 1893. 
The Registrar-General found the figures still verj” small, but thought that 
the low birth-rate was due to the absence from Lagos of many mothers 
at confinement. 

In view of the fact that the census return, 1S91, gave the population of the district 
as 32,508, the registration of births cannot be regarded as at all sati^^factuiy . I have 
made mquiries on this subject with the result that I find tliat many children of Lagos 
parents are bom away from Lagos. Many are bom at farms outside the district, and 
many at towns m the intenor, e.g., Abeokuta, Illorm, Ilesha, Porto Novo, &c. and 
it 18 extremely diffioult to trace them,® 

But when the number of recorded births rose in 1895 to 1,443 as against 
1,197 in 1894, the Acting Colonial Secretary reported: 

This large mcrease is due, m the opmion of the Registrar-General, rather to a wider 
recogmtion of the requirements of the Registration Ordmonce than to any sudden 
wave of philo-progemtiveness on the port of the population.'' 

In the following year the Registrar reported: 

Births The number registered durmg the year is 1,545 as against 1,443 in 1895. 

. . This mcrease is probably due to an extended knowledge among parents of the 
requirements of the Registration Ordinance. 

The births registered are fewer than the deatlis by 157. In 1895 thn difference was 
332 and in 1894 it was 294. From these figures it may be mferred that a knowledge 
of the requirement of the Registration Ordinance is being gradually acquired by the 

^ Letter of Governor Moloney to Lord Knutsford, dated 16 May ISSS, Saniiaiy Beport on 
Lagoa 1887, p 3 

® Report by Colonial Surgeon, ibid , p. 7. * Colonial Beporta, Lagoa 1802, p 30. 

® Cenaua of Nigeiia, 1931, vol. i, p. 125 See also ibid , p. 129' ‘Registration [of deaths] . . 
did not become fully effective until the year 1897, n hen the then Principal Medical Officer stated 
that probably very few deaths weie not recorded ’ 

® It shonld be noted, however, that from 1 ,Iuly 1892 onwards the registered births included 
still-births (26 m the second half-year 1892) 

“ Cdonial Beporta, Lagoa 1892, p 30 See also the statement of the Medical Officer, Ebute 
Metta District, in Lagos ‘ Medical Report 19U0-1901 ’, p 152 ; ‘ . many women from Lagos have 

given birth here, and returned ’ 

Cobnud Beporta, Lagoa 1895. p 8 See also the statement of the Government Statistician 
‘The Birth Register figures themselves are veiy unreliable prior to 1895' (Cenaua of Xigei la, 1931, 
vol. 1 , p. 71). 
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ilhteiate residents in Lagos. The returns show an increase in the births registered 
durmg the year by Mohammedans and Pagans, of 100: while the number registered 
by Christians exceeds the return of 1895 by 2 only.^ 

By 1899 the number of registered births had increased to 1,929, but the 
Registrar still thought that registration was incomplete. 

That the registration of births among the Pagan population is almost wholly 
disregarded is evident from the fact that only 182 births of pagan parents were 
registered. 

The Mohammedans registered 1,321 The Christians 426.‘ 

In the following year he repeated his complaint that birth registration 
"is disregarded by the Pagan population’.^ But the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in January 1901 by the Governor ‘to enquire into and report upon 
the actual extent of Infantile Mortality, past and present, in Lagos and its 
suburbs’ held a different view: 

As regards the Registration of Births and deaths we are of opinion that there is 
not any neglect of registration taking place in Lagos now. 

The people, even the most illiterate among them, know that it is the law. 

. . . We do not think that the Pagans neglect to register the births of their children 
to any extent if at all. It must be remembered the Pagans form the smallest section 
of the commumty now.* 

It seems, however, that the Registrar was right in asserting that birth 
registration was largely disregarded by the pagan population. The num- 
bers of births and deaths registered show for 1891-1904 the following 
distribution by religion;® 


Registered births 


Religion 

1891 

1892 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1903 

1904 

1st 

half- 

gear 

2nd 

half- 

year 

Fagan . 

23 

11 

27 

150 

186 

196 

182 

182 

177 

188 

214 

Mohammedan . 

84 

59 

282 

947 


1,131 

1,188 

1,321 


1,440 

1,666 

Christian 

138 

52 

142 

346 

348 

334 

403 

426 


414 

470 


Bdigton 

Registered deaths 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1903 

1904 

Fagan 

484 

604 

459 

629 

423 

Mohammedan 

1,066 

1,262 

1,143 

1,059 

1,249 

Christian . 

327 

400 

384 

304 

313 


The Pagans ascertained at the censuses of 1891 and 1901 numbered 
9,217 and 8,252, the Mohammedans 14,295 and 21,221, and the Christians 
8,996 and 9,881 respectively.® The percentages of Pagans, Mohammedans, 

^ 'General Abatraot of Registration for the year 1896', p 126 

^ 'Report of the Registrar General 1899’, p. 315. 

’ Ibid. 1900, p. 76. * ‘Report of the Committee’, p. 246. 

° See Colontal Reports, Lagos 1893, pp. 31, 34; 'Abstract of Registration 1896’, p. 130; Abstract 
qf Begi^ration, 1898, pp. 6, 7 ; 'Report of Registrar General 1900’, pp. 78, 88 , Vitcd Statistics 1901, 
pp. 1, 9. For some years data have apparently not been pubhshed. 

' See Lagos, Report qf the Census 1901, p. 8. 
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and Olu'ititians among the total population and uniung the registered 
births and deaths were as foUo'ws • 


Religion 

Population \ 

Registtied births 

j Registered deaths 

1 

1891 

1901 

Jrnu 1891 ' Juhj 1S92 
to 1 to 

June 1892 j Dec. 180‘i 

!| mj 

1 to 

j mo 

1903 
to 

1904 

im 1 

to 

mo 

1 7903 
to 

1 1901 

Pagan 

28 

21 

0 

I 6 

1 10 

<J 

24 

25 

Mohammedan 

44 

64 

39 

! 62 

' 68 

71 

5S 

50 

Christian 

28 

25 

52 

j 32 

1 22 

1 

20 

IS 

16 


It appears that prior to July 1892 birth registration was incomplete 
throughout. Even among the Christians leas than one-half of the births 
were then registered. From the second half of 1892 onwards birth registra- 
tion improved throughout, and it is possible that by 1898 nearly all 
Christian and Mohammedan births were registered, but as late as 1904 a 
considerable proportion of Pagan births remained um’egistered. As regards 
deaths, the figures do not indicate that registration was incomplete among 
any section. The low proportion of registered deaths among Christians 
may have been due to a lower mortality caused by better living conditions. 

The deterioration of registration in the 1870s and the subsequent 
improvement may be inferred firom the foUowing table 


Period 

Popula- 

tion 

Average yeaily 
registrations 

Birth- 

rate 

Death- 

rate 



1808-70 


609 

701 

20 

23 

1871-7 

32,000 

253 

676 

8 

18 

1878-89 

35,000 

234 

866 

7 

24 

1890-1 

38,000 

267 

1,374 

1 

36 

1892 

39,000 

647 

1,383 

14 

35 

1893-4 


1,118 

1,437 

28 

36 

1895-1900 

42,000 

1,601 

1,904 

38 

45 


Compulsory registration was extended to Ebute Metta on 1 July 1901. 
But registration, particularly of births, was here obviously quite defective 
for some years. When in 1908 compulsory registration had been further 
extended to the Towns of Badagry, Ikorodu, Shagamu, and Epe, the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer of the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria 
reported: 

Efiorts are now being made to secure better registration of births and deaths in 
other towns m the Colony and also in the Protectorate ; but it is evident that much 
time must pass before anything like a fair estimate of the real figures can be formed. 

So for as Lagos and Ebute -Metta are concerned, it must bo rarely that a death 
escapes registration, though it is possible that a few births may not bo reported to 
the Registrar. In districts, however, where interment m any place but a cemetery 
IS possible, it IS highly probable that many deaths are, and will for a long time be 
unrecorded * 

^ The population figures are, of course, uncertain. The birth figures exclude still-births except 
m 1893-4 , the death figures include still-births 

^ Southern Nigeria, Medtcal Report 1908, p 12 
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TJie numbers of births and deaths registered in 1909 in the four 
towns were:^ 


Epe 

Ikorodu 1 

{ Shagamu 

1 Badagry 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

279 

253 

414 

221 

783 

128 

7 

32 


The Senior Medical Officer of the Western Province (the former Colony 
and Protectorate of Lagos) made the following comment : 

Births and Deaths. — ^Thia la the first fuU year in which Records of these have been 
sent in by the Sub-Registrars at Epe, Ikorodu, Shagamu and Badagry, and altho ugh 
they may not yet be quite rehable, especially those from the last named District, it 
IS a step m the right direction and each year will bring greater accuracy. 

The Senior Medical Officer was certamly right in assuming that the 
records especially in Badagry, which for this town of about 10,000 people 
showed 7 births and 32 deatiis, were not ‘quite reliable*, but his expecta- 
tions that 'each year will bring greater accuracy’ were not fiilfiHed. The 
year 1909 was the only one for which any figure has been published for any 
town in the Colony except Lagos and Ebute Metta, the Medical Report 
for 1910 did not mention registration in any other place, and the Reports 
for the following years stated merely; 

1911. Except at Lagos and Ebute Metta Vital Statistics are unreliable . . . .‘ 

1912. . . . reliable statistics axe not available from other parts.^ 

1913. With the exception of Lagos and Ebute Metta, Vital Statistics are quite 
unreliable . . . .^ 

Einally, the Medical Report for 1915 said* 

Registration being compulsory in Lagos and Ebute Metta only, statistics are 
available for these places only . . 

By this time the Order in Coundl making registration compulsory in 
Epe, Ikorodu, Shagamu, and Badagry had evidently fallen into oblivion, 
and registration was considered compulsory only in the ‘Sanitary District 
of Lagos’ which comprised about the same area as ‘Lagos Township’ 
to-day. In all vital statistics of this century this area has been subdivided 
into ‘Lagos’ (or ‘Lagos Island’) and ‘Ebute Metta’ (or ‘Mainland’). These 
terms are somewhat confusing, but the situation may roughly be described 
as follows : There is a Registrar of Vital Statistics in Lagos with an office 
serving Lagos Island (i e. the north-west comer of the island, Victoria 
Beach, and Ikoyi), and a Deputy Registrar in Ebute Metta with an 
office serving Iddo Island and the mainland portion of Lagos Township, 
comprising Ebute Metta, Apapa, Yaba, Surulure, and neighbouring vil- 
lages.^ 

As showTi above, the birth and death records in ‘Lagos’ and ‘Ebute 

^ See Southera Nigeria, MedtcaL Repott 1909, p 24. ® Ibid. 1911, p. 6. 

“ Ibid. 1912, p. 7. * Ibid. 1913, p. 7. 

^ Nigeria, Medical Rejpoft 191S, p 42. 

* See Lagos, Medical RepoH 1930, p. 28, 1931, p. 19, 1933, p. 23, 1934, pp. 26-7. 
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Metta ’ were considered reliable in the Medical Rejiort for 1011. Some later 
comments read as follows: 

1913. In Lago9 and Ebute Metta registration is compulsory, and the statistirs 
are given, though they cannot be considered as very reliable.^ 

. . . the actual number of deaths shewn is accurate. The number or birtlis recoriled 
IS, for various reasons, probably slightly under the real figure for Lagos.® 

1916. In Lagos at leaht (if not in Ebute-Metta) it is probable that nearly all births 
and deaths are registered.® 

1918. . . . registration of both non-natives and natives for Lagos and Ebute Metta 
has now long been accurately maintauied . . . 

1919—21. Too much rehance must not be placed upon the sumcwliat alarming 
figures as regards Infantile Mortahty [m Lagos and Ebute Metta]. 

It must be borne m mind that whilst approximately all the deaths an* regi'.tered, 
it is by no means probable that such is the case as regards births 

The ilhterate A&ican has not yet arrived at the stage of reahsmg tlie need of 
registration from the pomt of view of legality ; still less is he mterested m its statistical 
aspect. 

He cannot bury his dead until he has obtamed a burial permit, which is only 
issued after the death has been registered; but no formalities impede the process 
of birth.® 

1922. All deaths are registered, otherwise it would not be possible to burj'. The 
same does not hold good as far as the births are concerned.® 

1923. The statistics for Lagos may bo taken to be as accurate as those of many 
European towns. No burial con take place without a burial certificate. With regard 
to births, a few may escape registration but it is behoved not in sufficient numlier 
to afiect the value of the statistics seriously.’ 

1927. While it is possible that there may be evasion of registration of births and 
infantile deaths, generally speaking it would be extremely difficult to evade registra- 
tion of a death.® 

In his report on the 1931 census of Nigeria the Government Statistician 
made the following statements concerning the completeness of registration 
in the township of Lagos: 

... we have here a record of births and deaths which, m recent years, is probably 
not more than 5 per cent m error.® 

. . . the Birth Registration data, which arc probably less than 5 per cent in defect 
durmg the last decade, and during the last few years, are regarded by Dr. Cauchi, 
the Medical Officer of Health, as even more accurate.^® 

As to death registration, although it was begun m Lagos m 1867, it was clearly 
very incomplete imtil the decade 1891-1901. From tliat time onwards the omission 
of deaths has been probably not greater than 10 per cent. At the present tune it is 
claimed that very few deaths escaped registration,^' but the exact extent of omission 
to register is unknown. 

. . . m calculating rates of mortality for all Males for the decade 1921—1930, 1 have 
assumed . . that an additive correction ... of 5 per cent to the registered number 
of deaths should be made.'® 

' Southern Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1913^ p. 12. ® Ibid , p. 61. 

® Repoit on the Lagoa Municipal Boaii of Health 1913, p 19. 

* Southern Provinces, JWiS, p. 36. ® Hi^ena., Medical Riport 1919-11, p. 23. 

® Ibid 1922, p. 19. ’ Ibid 1923, p 21. * Ibid. 1927, p. 21. 

® Cenaua of Nigeiia, 1931, vol. i, p 3. “ Ibid., p. 68 

" This cloiin, boworer, was made as far back as 1897 , see p 627 above. 

'® Cenaua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 76 In computmg death-rates for males and females m 1932 
he assumed ‘that five per cent of the deaths escape registration’ (see Lagos Town Council, Report 
of Medical Office- of Health 1932, p. 26) which, if he meant what he said, means that he added 3-26 
per cent, to the registered numbei of deaths. 
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Since the number of deaths registered in Lagos Township was 2,016 in 
1930 and 1,789 in 1931 he apparently assumed that about 100 deaths had 
not been registered in each of those years. But he certainly would not have 
taken so fayourable a view of the completeness of death registration if he had 
studied the separate figures for the mainland section of the township, the 
population of which he estimated at 37,000 for 1930 and at 39,000 in 1931. 
The deaths registered there numbered 345 in 1930 and 327 in 1931. An 
estimate which would put the omissions in this section alone at 300 a year 
would certainly be quite conservative. But omissions were not conned 
to the mainland. Beferting to visits made in 1933 to the Island the Medical 
Officer of Health Dr. Cauohi said: 

There is reason to believe that the provisions of the Births and Deaths Ordinance 
are not always observed in the outlying parts of the township. The Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health visited fifteen such outlying villages during the year and asked 
the villagers to register all deaths, bury dead bodies in the approved cemetenes and 
to register all births.^ 

This is the first intimation that even within Lagos Township the pro- 
visions concerning burial permits were disregarded, and while Dr. Cauchi 
in this report said that the provisions Goncerning registrations were ‘not 
always observed’ in the outlying villages, he said in the following year that 
‘many births and deaths remained unregistered’ in those villages. 

It has been felt for some tune that many buths and deaths remamed unregistered 
when they oocuxred in outlying villages of the township in spite of the law that 
enforces such registration. Many such villages are too far ofiE motor roads for the 
desirable amount of supervision and frequency of inspection to be exercised with the 
staff available. Dr. Oluwole, Assistant Medical Officer of Health, has now visited 
most of these villages and explamed to the accredited head of eadi village and to 
the residents present that the law required them to register their births and deaths 
and that cemeteries have been declared outside which burials are not allowed. The 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, Lagos, or the Deputy Registrar, Ebute Metta, ac- 
companied Dr. Oluwole on each of these visits ‘ 

The plea of ignorance on this pomt, therefore, cannot be accepted from these 
villages in future.’ 

Of the villages thus visited in 1933 and 1934, 21 were in Lagos and 61 on 
the mamland. The argument that many of these villages were too far off 
motor-roads for the desirable amount of supervision and frequency of 
inspection to be exercised with the staff available is not convincing. Com- 
pulsory registration had been in force in Lagos for over 40 years and the 
registration area of Lagos is 9 square miles ; compulsory registration had 
been in force on the mainland for over 30 years and the registration area 
there is 15 square miles. The staff of the Medical Officer of Health consisted 
of about 70 persons, including about 50 Sanitary Inspectors. It is difficult 
to understand why the staff available was not sufficient to exercise the 
desirable amount of supervision and frequency of inspection so as to prevent 
many people in the outlying villages being buried without registration of 
their deaths. On the other hand, it would he a mistake to believe that 
omissions in the outlying villages may have reduced essentially the total 

^ See Lagos Town Council, Sejpoii of Medical Office} of Hedlih 1933, p 22. 

= Ibid. 193i. pp. 2B-7. » Ibid., p. 27. 
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number of registered births and deaths. This is out of the question since 
these villages comprised only about 5 per cent, of the population on the 
mainland and rather less on the island. The Medical Department does not 
seem to have been aware of this fact. In his report for 1934 Dr. Cauchi, 
calling attention to the low death-rate on the mainland, said : 

Death-rates have been strikingly lower for the mamland portion than for the re«t 
of the township for many years. Most of the main laTid houses and streets are con- 
structed according to a proper lay-out. and congestion of buildings is less, and 
insamtary buildmgs are fewer, than on Lagos island. These are factors favourable 
to pubhc health and may be expected fav'ourably to aflect death-rates on tlie 
mamland portion of Lagos township. 

The relatively larger population living in outlymg villages on the mainland, as 
compared with Lagos island must account for more deaths gomg unregistered and 
undetected and a coirespondmgly lower (apparent) death-rate. 

The presence of the large African Hospital on Lagos island, to which patients come 
&om all over the townihip and &om which deaths ore registered at the Registry for 
Lagos island favour an apparently hi^er death-rate for the latter.^ 

In the following year he said: 

The mortality rates for deaths registered in Ebute Metta are again considerably 
lower than for those registered m Lago.s. The fact tliat a similarly considerable 
diilereace is also shown in the birth-rates makes one suspect that failure to register, 
presumably on the part of outlymg viUages, is an important, though possibly only 
partial, explanation of the discrepancy.^ 

His successor, Dr. Oluwole, said in his report for 1936: 

For several years now reference has been made m each annual report to the failure 
to register all the births and deaths which occur on the mainland portion of the 
Township, ‘presumably on the part of outlying villages.' There is reason to believe 
that there was a slight improvement in registration during the year, and this 
moreased registration of deaths may be partly responsible for the infant mortality 
rate showing an mcrease for the Township as a whole. But at 139‘9 per 1,000 the 
infant mortality rate is the highest recorded when compared with the previous 
eight years.® 

The actual figures, however, do not support this view. The number of 
registered births decreased in the mainland portion of the Township &om 
943 in 1935 to 865 in 1936, while the number of registered deaths increased 
from 432 to 461. This does, it seems to me, not offer reason to believe that 
there was any improvement in registration. As regards infant mortality 
in the Township as a whole the number of registered infant deaths 
decreased apparently &om 581 to 571, and the infant mortality rate rose 
only because the number of registered births showed a suspicious drop 
from 4,482 to 4,081. It should be noted moreover that the Nigeria Medical 
Report for 1936, wliich considered the mainland birth-rate to be very 
high, said: 

. . . it la not improbable that a number of buthu registered m the Ebute Metta 
district actually occur in vdlagea situated m the surroundmg bush whose inhabitants 

1 Ibid., p 28. 

® Ibid. 1935, p. 22. See also in this connexion ibid., p 20. “A new cemetery has been declared 
for the mhabitants of the Abebe Villages on the mamland part of the township They have been 
warned that the declaration of such a cemetery does not exempt them from registration of then 
and the necessity of obtammg a burial permit before undertaking an interment ’ 

* Ibid. 193G, pp 22-3 
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have learnt to appreciate the value of a buih certificate — obtainable after registra- 
tion — in connection with educational and vocational requirements.^ 

In 1937 the number of registrations on the mainland (births 847, deaths 
472) was nearly the same as ia 1936, while on the island registered* births 
showed a neghgible increase (from 3,216 to 3,258) and registered deaths a 
considerable increase (from 1,943 to 2,182). Dr. Oluwole made the 
following comment : 

The Registration of deaths continued to improve and this moreased registration is 
behoved to be the chief factor for the increase in the general death rate.’ 

But the Anmial Colonial Beport for the same year said: 

The increase m the 1937 death-rate figure refiects on mcrease in those for deaths 
due to diseases of the respiratory system.’ 

Actually the number of registered deaths on the island dropped essen- 
tially in 1938 (to 2,056). But Dr. Oluwole did not attribute this decrease 
to more defective registration. 

Deaths ore now hemg better registered, and no case of unauthorised burial outside 
a recognised cemetery was found.* 

The comments of the Medical Officers are certainly not very helpful. 
Until 1936 these officers were puzzled by the fact that the official birth- 
and death-rates of the Mainland lagged considerably behind those of 
Lagos. While in 1931-6 the birth-rate for Lagos oscillated between 28 
and 30 and the death-rate between 15 and 16, the birth-rate for the Main- 
land oscillated between IS and 22, and the death-rate between 8 and 9. 
The officers then suggested that the apparently lower mortality on the 
mainland was due to better sanitary conditions and the lower birth-rate 
to defective registration. But when in 1936, owing to the reduction of the 
population estimate for the mainland from 50,000 to 20,000,® the birth- 
rate there jumped to 43 (and the death-rate to 22) they gave as an 
explanation that a number of births registered in the mainland district 
actually occurred in the surrounding bush. That this explanation was 
not adequate may be inferred from the fact that the total number of 
Pagan births registered in the mainland district in 1932-7 was 21 while 
the number of Pagan deaths registered in the same period was 286,® and 
that when in 1938 the births registered but not occurring in the District 
were excluded from the statistics the number of births considered did 
not decrease. 

^ Nigeria, Medical Repott 1936, p 10 Such, births and also all deaths oocamng outside Lagos 
TomiBhip have been excluded from the vital statistios smoe 1937. See Lagos Town Council, 
Sepoit of Medical Officer of Health 1938, p 23 '. . . m order to make the figures represent the 
vital btatistics of the township proper, “penmsBible” deaths — ^that is, those ooourrmg just outside 
the township but registered m the township to allow of burial m an approved cemetery m the 
township — have been excluded, “permissible” births have also been excluded, these are births 
ocourrmg outside the township but registered in the township for the purpose of obtoming birth 
certificates’ ® Ibid. J937, p. 26 

’ Colonial Repmts, N igei la 1937, p. 13 Deaths from pneumonia were 479 m 1937 as compared 
with 316 m 1936 ; see Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officer of Hecdih 1936, p. 26, 1937, 
V 27. * Ibid. 1938, p. 22 » See p. 660 below, 

y • See Lagos Town Council, Repoit of Medical Office) of Health 1933, p 25; 1935, p. 21 ; 1937, 
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Any doubt that birth registration had been very incomplete all the 
time not only in the outlying villages on the mainland but also in Lagos 
must have been dispelled, moreover, by the fact that the number of native 
births registered in Lagos Township rose gradually from 4,288 in 1938 to 
7,240 in 1944. As regards death registration it is more difficult to say 
something definite. But the fact that the official death-rate in 1938-4*1 
was only 16 makes it probable that the number of deaths which were not 
registered was considerable even in those years. 

2. Southern Nigeria 

In the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, constituted in 1900, compulsory 
birth and death registration was introduced by ‘The Births and Deaths 
Proclamation, 1901V which vras to come into operation on 1 January 
1902. The Proclamation was very similar to the Lagos Ordinance of 1889, 
but was less explicit concerning burials. As regards the registration area 
and the persons subject to registration the Proclamation provided: 

3. The High Conunissioner may from time to tune by order publhlied in the 
'Gazette’ divide the Protectorate into districts, or declare any areoR, towns, or 
places m the Protectorate to be districts, and apjtly all or any of tlie provisions of 
this Proclamation to any such districts, and to all persons, or to Natiren or non- 
natives, or to persons of any nationality, or of any class m any such dUtricts. and 
he may in like manner from time to tune amend, alter, suspend, or revoke any order 
made under this section. 

This Proclamation, which apparently was never enforced,^ was repealed 
by ‘ The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1 903 which remained in force in 
the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria after the amalgamation of the Colony 
and Protectorate of Lagos with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria into 
the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria (1906). It was finally 
repealed in 1917 by the Ordinance which consolidated the birth and death 
registration acts then in force in the various parts of Nigeria. 

The Proclamation of 1903 distinguished ‘Aliens’ and ‘Natives’. 

‘Alien’ means any person who is not by native law and cu-stom a member of a 
Native Commumty. 

^ No. 17 of 1901 (27 July), Oovetnment Oazehe Ptoteetorate of Southan Nigeiia, 29 July 1901, 
pp. 215-33, repnnted m Proclamations, &c , in Pone in Southern Nigei la, 51 Dec. 1901, pp 350-70. 
See also ibid., pp. 342-9, 'The General Registry Proclamation, 1901 ’ (No. 10, 27 July) which came 
into operation on 1 Sept. 1901 

' See ‘ (3eneral Abstract of Registration 1903 ’, p. 288 . * Prior to Ist October [190.3], there was no 
law m force maTring registration of Sirths and Deaths incumbent on the inhabitants. Proclama- 
tion No. 17 of 1901, “The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1901,’’ was obsolete.’ See also 
Colonial Beports, Southern Nigeria 1903, p 24* ‘“‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1901,’’ 
was found by experience to be practically inopmative and the returns thereunder to be useless for 
statistical purposes.’ 

* No 8 of 1903 (10 Jan.), Southern Nigeria, Proclamations, &c., 1903, Part I, pp 33-46. The 
Prodomation was amend^ by Proclamation No. 12 of 1904 (23 Nov.), ibid. lUUi, pp 31-2. 
Order m Council No 4 of 1911 (17 Feb.), Souikein Nigeria Gomnment Gazette, 8 Mar. 1911, 
pp. 367-9, modified the Form of Medical Death Certificate The Ordmonce as it stood after the 
enactment of Piodamation No. 12 of 1904 u repnnted m Laws of the Colony of Souths a Nigeria 
1908, vol. li, pp 1089-1103 (chapter 97). 

‘The Births and Deaths Piodamation, 1003’ was supplemented bv ‘The Burial Prodauiation. 
1903’ (No. 27, 16 Oct , Southern Nigeria, Proclamations, &c . 1903, Part I, pp. 116-20, reprmted 
in Laws of the Colony of Southern N igei la 190S, vol. u, pp 1 104r-9, chapter 98). 
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‘Native’ includes any person who by native law and custom is a member of a 
Native Comraimity. 

Many provisions of the Proclamation applied to both alien and native 
registration and did not differ essentially from those in other British 
Dependencies. Some peculiarities of the registration of native births and 
deaths as it was then envisaged may perhaps best be illustrated by quoting 
some sections &om ‘The Births and Deaths Registration Buies’.^ 

2. Every Head of a House or other Chief who is appointed to be a Native Registrar 
of Birtbs and Deaths shall order the members of the native oommunity over which 
he has control to give to him or in his absence to the Deputy Native Registrar of 
Births and Deaths of such oommunity, as soon as possible after every birth or death 
in the oommunity, information of the partioulara required to be registered under the 
Ordinance in respect of such birth or death. 

3. When a Native Registrar of Births and Deaths or a Deputy Native Registrar 
of Births and Deaths has received the necessary information, he shall enter in the 
Community Register of Births or Deaths, as the case may be, the particulars 
required to be registered. If the Native Registrar of Births and Deaths or the Deputy 
Native Registrar of Births and Deaths requires assistance in entering such particu- 
lars, he shoU, after obtaining the necessary information, go to the Clerk of the nearest 
Native Court of the District and shall, with the assistance of such Clerk, enter the 
required particulars, and place his signature or mark opposite the entry. 

4. It shall be the duty of such Clerk to render every assistance to such Native 
Registrar of Birtbs and Deaths and Deputy Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, 
so as to ensure that the entries in the Native Community Registers are duly and 
properly made. 

6. It shall be the duty of every Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, or in his 
absence of the Deputy Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, to inform the mother 
of every child, whose birth has been duly registered, as soon as possible after such 
registration, that she and her child are entitled under the provisions of the Ordinance 
for a period of two years from the date of such birth to medical attendance and medi- 
cine free of charge at the Government Dispensary in the district. 

6. The Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, or in his absence the Deputy 
Native Registrar of Births and Deaths, slmU give the mother of every child, whose 
birth has been duly registered, a printed certificate addressed to the Medical Officer 
in Charge of the nearest Government Dispensary of the district, certifying that she 
and her ohild are entitled under the provisions of the Ordinance to medical atten- 
dance and medicine foee of charge, and such Medical Officer shall give such medical 
attendance and medicine accordingly. 

The Proclamation defined the registration area as follows: 

3. This Prodamation shall apply (1) to all births and deaths occurring among 
aliens in the Protectorate, and (3) to all births and deaths occurring in any Native 
Community to which this Proclamation by any rule ma.de by any Native Council 
under tlie provisions of ‘The Native Courts Proclamation, 1901,’ may, subject to 
the approval of the High Commissioner, be applied. 

The first ‘Native Coimcil Rule relating to Registration of Births and 
Deaths’ was made on 16 June 1903 by the Native Council of Warn.® It 
read as follows: 

Whbbbas by Section 36 of ‘The Native Courts Proclamation, 1901,’ (No. 26 
of 1901) the Native Council of Warri has power to make, subject to the approval of 

* Rule No. 9 of 1903 (1 Oct.), Sonthem Nigeria, Proclamations, &o., 1903, Part III, pp. 63-5, 
reprinted in Laws of the Colony of Southern Nigeria 1308, vol. ii, pp. 1101—3. 

“ Warri, Native CoimoU Rule No. 1 of 1903, Southern Nigeria, Prodamaiione, &o„ 1903, Part V. 
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the High CommiBsioner, Ride emhodjTng the native law with such luodifications 
and additions as may be expedient, and also Rules for the welfare of the natives s 

Am> wnSiaTtAS by Native Law the birth and death of everj* native must be reported 
to the Chief of the House of wluoh such native is a member: 

Anu yiagitBAS the Said Native Council are of opinion that advantage should be 
taken of the privUeges to be granted by Section 3.3 of -The Births and Deaths 
Fioolamation, No. 8 of 1903 ’ whereby every child whose birth is registered in accor- 
dance with that law and the mother of every sucli cliild become entitled, subject 
to certain conditions, to medical attendance and medicine free of charge for the 
period of two years succeeding such birth: 

Aim WHBKBAS the said Council are further of opinion that every birth and death 
should in addition to being reported to the Chief of the House concerned be also 
registered: — 

The Native Coimcil of Warn do hereby make the following mlas subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner : 

1. ‘The Births and Deaths Proolamation, of 1903,’ (No. 8 of 1903) shall from 
the time when the said law is brougjit into operation, apply to all Native Communi- 
ties over whom the Native Council has jurisdiction. 

2. Every Head of a House or Chief who is appointed to be Native Registrar shall 
order the members of the Native Community over whom he has control to give him 
as soon as possible after any birth or death in that community the information 
necessary to frU in the Register. 

When such Head ox Chief receives mformation of a birth or death he shall come 
to the next meeting of the Council or Minor Court or shall send a representative, 
who has all the necessary information concerning the birth or death, to such 
meeting. The Head or Chief or such representative diall bring the proper Register 
to such meeting and shall enter into the Register with the assistance of the clerk 
of the Council or Court all the required information concerning such birth or death. 

It shall be the duty of such clerk to render all assistance to every such Native 
Registrar to ensure that the Registers shall be correctly entered up. 

3. It shall be the duty of every Head of a House or Chief being a Registrar to 
inform the mother as soon as possible after she has given birth that she is entitled 
to free medical attendance and free medicine for the next two years provided she 
attends Government Dispensary. 

Such Head or Chief shall give such mother a x>rinted authority addressed to the 
District Medieetl Officer stating that the mother is so entitled. The printed authority 
shall be taken from a counterfoil book numbered consecutively and such book shall 
be sent with the Register to the next meeting of the Council or Court in order that 
the identity of the woman who has obt^ed medical attendance and medicine with 
the mother of the child whose birth has been roistered may be verified and recorded. 
After such record has been made such book shall be handed back hy the clerk to 
the Chief or Head or representative aforesaid. 

Passed by the Native Council of Warri this 16th day of June, 1903. In witness 
whereof we hereunto make our marks. 

THirfcher Buies were made in 1903 for the Districts of ITew Calabar and 
Brass, and in 1904 for the Districts of Sapele, Benin River, and Ohrika.^ 
The Rules for these five Districts were practically identical. The Rule for 
New Calabar read as follows: 

Whuseas it is expedient that for the peace, good order and welfare of the Natives 
in the District of New Calabar that all the provisions of ‘The Births and Deaths 
Proclamation, 1903,’ should so far as the same relate to members of Native 

^ New Calabar, Native Council Rule No. 3 of 1903 (8 Aug.); Nembe, N.CR. No. 3 of 1903 
(1 Sept.) ; Sopde, N.C.R. No. 1 of 1904 (39 Deo. 1903) ; Benin River, N.CR. No. 2 of 1904 
(9Jan.);0krika,N.C.R.Ku. 1 of I904(l0 31ar.). All theee rules are reprinted ibid. 1903, Part V, 
and 1904, Part V. 
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Commxmities apply ia the said Distaricst to the Native Communities, kuovm as 
Houses or otherwise, hereinafter mentioned : 

Now, THHBBi'OKB, the Native Council of New Calabar do hereby in pursuance of 
lire powers vested in them by ‘The Native Courts Proclamation, 1901,’ make the 
following rule: — “ 

All the provisions of ‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1903’ (No. 8 of 1903) 
shall so far as the same relate to members of Native Communities apply in the 
district of New Calabar to the following Native Communities, namely — . . . 

Thus compulsory registration was estahlislied for non-natiyes in the 
whole Protectorate and for natives in six districts. 

‘The Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1903’, which after the amalga- 
mation of Lagos and Southern Nigeria was called ‘The Births and Deaths 
Registration (Protectorate) Ordinance’, provided that a copy of the 
records of the Native Registrars (appointed by the Govemori) should be 
transmitted through the District Registrar (District Commissioner) to 
the Principal Registrar (Principal Medical Officer). 

9. Every Native Registrar shall on or before the fifth day of every month, or on 
or before such day of the month as the Governor may prescribe, produce the 
Community Births Register and the Community Deaths Register kept by him to 
the District Registrar of his District, who shall forthwith enter the partioularB to he 
transcribed therefrom in the Native Births Register and the Native Deaths Register 
respectively kept by him. 

10. Every District Registrar shall on or before the tenth day of every month, or 
on or before such day of the monih as the Governor may prescribe, make and deliver to 
the Principal Registrar a true copy certified under the hcmd of such District Registrar 
of all entries made during the preceding month in the Registers kept by him. 

But registrations were very scanty. In 1903 the total ntimber of regis- 
tered births was 34 (including 11 native) and the total number of registered 
deaths 177.® In 1904-7 the numbers of births registered were 153 (includ- 
ing 129 native), 98, 89 (68), and 74 (57), and the numbers of deaths 
registered 211 (inoluding 144 native), 121 (81), 81 (62), and 115 (80).® The 
Southern Nigeria Medical Reports for 1906-9 do not mention the subjeot. 
The Report for 1910 contains the following statement by the Provincial 
Senior Medical Officer, Eastern Province: 

The total number of Native deaths registered in Calabar was 64. 

The District Medical Officer’s Returns however show 284. It is impossible to get 
anything approaching the real figures, but the system of registration introduced 
into the Districts may be ejcpeoted to give a more accurate estimate next year.* 
Since he says that ‘the Population of Calabar is estimated to he 129,969 ’ 
the actual number of native deaths must have amounted to several 
thousands, of which only 50 male and 4 female were registered. The 
number of registered native births was 12.® No further report mentions 
native registration in the Protectorate and death registration was con- 
sidered incomplete even among the (non-official) European population.® 

* I am now using the terminology of Imiw of the Colony of Southern Nigeria 1908. 

* See Southern Nigeria, ‘ Generd Abstract (rf Eegistration 1903’, p. 288. 

* See CdhuiaX Reporie, Southern Nigeria 1904, pp. 37-S, I90S, pp. 35-6; ‘General Abstract 

of Registration in Southern Nigeria (Eastern and Central Provinoea) 1908', pp. 26-7, ‘1907’, 
pp. 134-5. * Southern Nigeria. Medical Report 1910, p. 44. * See ibid., p. 46. 

' Seeibid. 1913, pp. 12, 14 ; Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, pp. 54, 59; 1915, p. 42; 1917, p. 12; 
Nigeria, Sonthem Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 8; ISIS, p. 11. 
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For registration in Southern Nigeria since 1917, see 4. Nigeria and 
Gameroons. 


3. Northern Nigeria 

In the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, constituted in 1 900, compuisorv 
death registration for non-natives vras introduced by the 'No^eation and 
Registration of Deaths Proclamation 1901’,^ which came urto operation 
on 4 June 1901. It was repealed in 1917 by the Ordinance consolidating 
the birth and death registration acts in the various parts of Nigeria. 

Compulsory death registration for all persons dying hi a Cantonment 
was introduced by ‘The Cantonment Proclamation 1904’® which came into 
operation on 30 September 1904.® It provided; 

3. (1) The High Coramissioiier by Government Notice in the On::eUe may order 
that the provisions of this Proclamation, or of anj* regulation made thereunder, or 
such of them as shall be specified in the order, shall apply to any town or village or 
land adjacent to a Cantonment or to any Government Station in any Province. 

20. 'Whenever any death shall take place in a Cantonment, the same shall be 
reported forthwith by the holder of the permit [of residence] if the death took place 
within the premises of such holder, failing him by any relatives of the deceased 
residing in the Cantonment, and failing such relatives, by the persons living nearest 
to the deceased or by any person who may well know of such death and that it has 
not been reported to the Cantonment Magistrate, imder a penalty not exceeding £2, 
or, in default, to 7 days Imprisonment. 

A High Commissioner’s Ordat of 20 April 1906* stipulated that the 
section providing for death registration in cantonments 'shall he applied 
to aU Covemment Stations throughout the Protectorate ’. Notice had to 
be given to the ‘Resident or Assistant Resident’. 

Compulsory birth lustration was introduced in 1 01 1 in the Cantonment 
of Zungeru tmder ‘The Infectious Diseases Proclamation 1908’.® The 
respective Order and Rules, issued on 26 October 1911* by the Governor, 
read as foUowB: 

Order under Section 17. 

From the let day of December 1911 and until further order all ohildim found in 
the Cantonment of Zungeru who have not been previoualy inoculated or vaoeinated 
eucoeaefuUy or already had small pox shall be vaccinated. 

^ No. B of 1901 (28 Feb.), TU Northern, Nigeria Gtasefte, 28 Feb. 1901, pp. 24-7. The Prodama- 
tion wu amended in 1904 (see No. 30 of 1904, 28 Sept., ibid. Extraordinary, 30 Sept. 1904, pp. 100- 
1), The Proclamation in its amended form is reprinted in Orders in. Council and Proclamations^ in 
Force in Northern Nigeria 2 Oct, 2904t pp. lOft-9, and in Laws of the Protectorate cf Northern 
Nigeria 1910, pp. 6S7-9 (chapter 48). 

* No. 28 of 1904 (27 Sept.), The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Bsaraordinary, 30 Sept. 1904, pp. 83- 
94, reprinted in Orders in Council and Proclamations in Force in L ortkern N igeria 1 Oct. 1964, 
pp. 687-704. 

* jltciroci of A-rrangements respecting Registration in &e British dominions beyond the Seas, 
published in 1904, did not mention the ‘Notification and Registration of Deaths Proclamation 
1901’, but said (p. 16): ‘Deaths of aU persons occurring in cantonments are . . . registered by the 
cantonment magistrate under the Cantonment Proclamation of 1900. ’ However, this Proclama- 
tion which was repealed by the Proclamation of 1904 did not provide for death registration. 

* The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraordinary, 20 Apr. 1906. p. 48. 

‘ No. 12 of 1908 (13 Aug.), The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraoidimey, 13 Aug. 190S. pp. 71-8, 
reprinted in Laws of the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria 1910, pp. 5t&-10 (chapter 33 a 

* The Northern Nigeria Gazette, Extraordinary, 26 Oot. 1911, p. 69. 
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Boles under Section 24. 

With a view to carrying out the above order the following rules are hereby made 
under the provisions of section 24. 

Begiatiation of Births. 

1. When a child is bom alive in the Cantonment of Zungeru, the parent of the 
chUd, and in default of such parent, every person present at the birth, and, in default 
of such person, if the birth took place in a house to the knowledge of the occi^ier 
thereof, then such occupier shall within 21 days next after the birth, give personally 
notice of such birth together with such particulars as may be required for the pur- 
poses of identifioatiou to the Cantonment Magistrate. 

2. The Caintonment Magistrate shall make an entry thereof in a hook to be kept 
for the purpose and shall if required give a certificate of such entry without fee or 
reward. 

3. Any person who neglects to comply with the provisions of the above rules 
shall be liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding one month. 

Thus compulsory birth registration for natives and non-natives was 
confined to the cantonment of Zungeru with 6,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, 
while compulsory death registration for non-natives covered the whole 
Protectorate and compulsory death registration for natives a number of 
places besides Zimgeru. The Medical Beport for 1911 mentioned a plan 
of recording native births and deaths in all the large oities. 

Arrangements are now being made by the authorities to supply birth tucd death 
rate returns from all the large oities to this department for registration. Begistration 
has not, so far, been compulsory in the Protectorate.^ 

But this plan was never put into operation. The Medical Beport for 
1912 suggests at one place^ that native deaths were registered (inade- 
quately) under the Cantonment Proclamation (‘. . . the registration of 
deaths is as yet necessarily •aniehable for statistical purposes’), but says 
at another place* that ‘figures regarding births and deaths . . . are as yet 
unobtainable*. The report for 1913 says that ‘no reliable statistics of 
births and deaths are obtainable’,* but the reports for 1916 and 1917 state 
more definitely: 

1916. Ko statistics as to [native] births and deaths are available, the only records 
kept are those relating to deaths of Europeans and ncn-Buropeain aliens.' 

1917. Beoords of Births and Deaths among the Europeans and non-European 
Aliens only are kept.' 

4. Nigeria and Cameroona 

Legislation. After the amalgamation of the Protectorate of Horthem 
Nigeria with the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria (1914) the 
position of registration in Nigeria was as follows : 

(1) Colony. Begistration was compulsory for aU births aud deaths 
occurring in the ‘Town and Island of Lagos’ aaid in the Island of Iddo 
aud part of the mainland at Bbnte Metta. The Order in Council of 1908 

* Northern Nigeria, Medkal Seport 1911, p. B. ' Ibid. 1912, p. 6. 

* IbM., p, 8. 

* Ibid. 1913, p. 7. Sea also Nigeria, Medioed Report 2914, p. 8 ; 1915, p. 7. 

® Nigeria Northern Provinoes, Medical RepoH 1915, p. 7. 

® Nigeria, Mediad Report 1917, p. 115. 
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ma kin g registration compnlaoiy in the towns of Epe, Ikorodn, Shagamu, 
and Badagry had fallen into oblivion. 

(2) Southern Provinces. Registration was compulsory (o) for all alien 
births and deaths, and (5) for all births and deaths occurring in a Native 
Community for which a Native Council had introduced registration 
through a Rule approved by the Governor. Such Rules luid been made 
in 1903-4 for six distncts but th^ were apparently never enforced and 
probably became obsolete after a few years. 

(3) Northern Provinces. Registration was compulsory (a) for all non- 
native births and deaths, (6) for all deaths occurring in Government 
Stations, and (c) for all births occurring in the Cantonment of Zungeru. 
But by the time the amalgamation took place native births or deaths were 
apparently no longer registered. 

On 30 August 1917 there was enacted ‘An Ordinance to provide for 
Registration of Births and Deaths, and to regulate Burials which repealed 
and consolidated all registration Ordinances then in force in the various 
parte of the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria.* It came into operation on 
1 April 1918® and was amended five times.* 

Section 60 of the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance provided that 
the Governor in Council may make Regulations, and the first Regulations 
were made on 4 October 1917.® They have been amended twice.® The 
main provisions referring to registration as they stand to-day'' are as 
follows : 

1. Every registrar sbsR at the hegimiing of each month forward to the Principal 
Registrar a true copy, certified under the hand of such registrar of ail entries made 
during the preceding month in the registers kept by him. 

‘ No. 48 of 1917, The Nigeria QmeUe, 30 Aug. 1917, Sap]^meiit; reprinted in Nigeria, Ordi- 
namcee 1917, pp. 623-60. 

* The Acts repealed were: No. 6 of 1889 of the Colony of Lagos, ‘The Births, Deaths and 
Burials Ordinance’ ; No. 8 of 1803, Southern Nigeria, ‘The Birtha and Deaths Registration (Pro- 
tectorate) Ordinance ’ ; No. 27 of 1903, Southern Nigeria, ‘The Buriala Ordinance’ ; and No. 5 of 
1901, Northern Nigeria, ‘Nofificafion and Registration of Deaths Proclamation’. 

* See Government Notioe No. 129, The Nigeria Gaselte, 15 Nov. 1917, p. 470. 

* Ordinance No. 24 of 1922 (8 Nov.), ‘Interpretation (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1923’, 
reprinted in Nigeria, Ordinances 1922. pp. 73-6! No. 34 of 1938 (9 Deo.), ‘Births, Deaths and 
Burials (Amendment) Ordinance, 1088’, reprint^ in Laae of Nigeria 1932, Part A, pp. 167-8; 
No. 18 of 1943 (24 Apr.), ‘Native Authority (Suhetitatioin for Native Administration) Ordinance, 
1943 ’, reprinted find. 1943, Part A, pp. 106-9 ; No. 34 of 1944 (27 Apr.), ‘ Birtha, Deaths and Burials 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1944’, Supplement to Nigeria Gazette, 27 Apr. 1944, pp, 643-5; No. 11 
of 1945 (16 Apr.), ‘Births, Deaths and Burials (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946’, Supplement to 
Nigeria Soseito, 10 Apr. 1046, pp. 963-4. The Ordinance as it stood after the enactment of the 
Ordinance of 1922 is reprinted in Zaum Nigeria in Norce 1923, vol. i, pp. 571-93 (cap. 47), 

® No. 41 of 1917, The Nigeria Oaxette, 11 Oct. 1917, Supplement ; reprinted in Order* fa Couaeil, 
Regulatiotte, &o., under Ordinances of Nigeria in. Fora 191S, pp. 457-9. 

* No. 2 ck 1920 (20 Jan,), The Nigeria Oasette, 5 Peb. 1920, Supplement; No. 1 of 1941 (7 Jan.), 
Nigeria Oaxette, 9 Jan. 1941, Supplement. 

» Reprinted in Lams of Nigeria in Fora 1923, vol. Hi, pp. 330-1. Two sup^mentary Regula- 
tions under Section 50 on 4 Mar. 1918 and 23 Nov, 1936 (No. IS of 1918, reprinted in Orders 

in Council, Regulations, &c., 1918, Part II, p. 59 ; No. 43 of 1930, reprinted in Laos ofS igeria 1930, 
Port C, pp. 131-3) mo^ed the registration forms for native births and deaths. 

Apart from these general Regulations special Regulations concerning fees were made by the 
Governor in CounoU for various areas. See No. 25 of 1942 (10 Mar.), reprinted in Lave of Nigeria 
1942, Part D, p. 44; No. 25 of 1043 (20 Apr.), reprinted ibid. 1943, Part D, pp. 72-3 ; No. 62 of 
1943 (7 Sept.), reprinted ibid., p. 162. 

Tt 
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2. Every registrar shaJl keep alphabetical indexes shewing aU. births and dfla.4:>iq 
respectively registered in his office. Separate indexes shall be kept for non-natives 
and native registrations. 

4. The ftTitrifla in. the registers shall he made in order, and shall be numbered 
progressively from the beginning to the end of each year, the entries for each year 
beginning with number 1. Every entry ^all be divided from the preceding one 
by a hne. 

6. In cases in which no certificate of a medical officer is prodnood, registrars shall 
aacertom as accurately as possible from the person registermg a death the cause of 
such death. 

The Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance was followed by ‘An 
Ordinance to make provision for the custody of registers and records 
relating to births, deaths, and mamages’.^ It stipulated among other 
things: 

3. (1) The PruiCLpal Registrar shall at the commencement of each year cause to 
he prepared alphabetical indexes showmg all births, deaths and marriages registered 
during the precedmg year. 

Such mdexes shall be m such form and shall contain such particulars as the 
Governor may require, and shall he preserved os records m the office of the Prmcipal 
Registrar. 

4. The Prmcipal Registrar shall at the commencement of each year fumidi to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government a general abstract of the number of births, deaths 
and marriages registered durmg the preceding year, m such form as the Governor 
may require. 

5. All registers, records, mdexes and other documents relatmg to the registration 
of births, deatliB and marriages whidi ore at the commencement of this Ordinance 
deposited elsewhere, and all registers and records in tho custody and control of 
registraje which now are, or hereafter shall be, disused or filled shall be deposited 
in the custody of the Prmcipal Registrar, either m his office or m such place os the 
Governor may direct. 

6. On the payment of the proscribed fees and subject to regulations imder this 
Ordinance, every person shall he entitled at all reasonable times to search all 
registers and indexes deposited or kept in any place m pursuance of this Ordinance, 
and to obtam a certified copy of any entry m any such register or mdex. 

9. The Governor in Council may make regulations prescribmg the fees to be paid 
and generally for the purpose of givmg effect to the provisions and purposes of this 
Ordinance 

The main provisions of the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance, 
ensuring the registration of births and deaths are as follows : 

Principal Registrar, Registrars, and Registry Offices 

4. Hie Governor may by notice m the Gazette: — 

(a) appomt registry offices and direct for what areas and in relation to what class 
of persons each such office shall be the proper office for the registration of births and 
deaths under this Ordinance ; 

(b) appoint a Prmcipal Registrar, and 

(c) appoint such registrars and depuly registrar's os he may thmk proper. 

^ No 66 of 1917 (25 Oct.), The Nigei ta Gazette, 26 Oct. 1917, Supplement , reprmted in Nigeria, 
Ordinances 1917, pp. 673-6, and m Latoa of Nigetia in Fotce 1923, vol. i, pp. 694-6 (cap. 48). 

® Regulationa under this Ordinance, preacnbmg the fees, were made on 13 Nov. 1917 (No. 48), 
The N igena Gazette, 29 Nov. 1917, Supplement; reprinted m Oidets m Council, Regulations, See., 
under Ordinances of Nigeria in Force 1918, p. 460, and in Laws of Nigeiia in Force 1923, vol. m, 
pp. 331-2 
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Birth and Death Registration 

3. (1) Births and deaths are registrable under this Ordinance in the ctW'. 
following: — 

(а) All births and deatlis occurring amongst nnn-native& in Nigeria or m the 
temtonal waters of Nigeria. 

(б) All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in any area or territorial 
waters of Nigeria defined in an Order in Council made under sub-scction (2). 

(2) The Governor may by Order in Council direct that all births and deaths 
occurrmg amongst natives in an area defined m such order shall be registered. 

(3) The birth of a child stiU-bom is not registrable under this Ordmonce. 

48. A native authority may, with the approval of the Governor, 

(a) make rules providing for the registration of births and deaths occurring 
amongst natives m any area m which such births and deaths are not registrable 
under this Ordmance and for the imposition of fees in respect of such registration, and 

(&) appomt registration offices and registrars for the purposes of any such regis* 
tration. 

A registrar shall keep himself informed of all births and deaths occurring 
and registrable in his office. 

When a registrable birth occurs (1) the parent, (2) the person having 
charge of the child, (3) the occupier of the house in which the birth 
occurred, shall within 21 days register the birth or shall be liable to a 
fine of £2. 

When a registrable death occurs (1) the relatives of the deceased present 
at the death or in attendance during the last illness of the deceased, (2) 
every person present at the death, (3) the occupier of the house m which 
the death occurred, (4} tihe person causing the body of the deceased to be 
buried, shall within 48 hours register the death or shall be liable to a 
fine of £2. 

When a birth or death occurs which is not registrable any person desir- 
ing that it shall be registered may register it. 

Burials 

Unless a magistrate or medical officer of health shall order otherwise, no 
body of a deceased person whose death is registrable shall be buned or 
otherwise disposed of until a certificate shall have been granted by the 
registrar or an order shall have been made by the coroner. Penalty : a fine 
of £20. 

Headings of Registers 

Non-Native Birth (Form A) : No. ; Date of Birth ; Place of Birth ; Sex 
of child ; Name (if any) ; Name and nationality or country of Father ; 
M^.idftTi name and nationality or country of Mother ; Rank or occupation, 
and address of Father (or, in default, of Mother) ; Signature, description 
and address of informant ; Date of Registration ; Signature of Registrar ; 
Name if added after Registration of birth. 

Native Birth (Form B): No., Date of birth; Place of birth; Sex of 
nhilfl , Full name (if any) ; Full name and tribe of father ; Full maiden name 
and tribe of mother , Age of mother ; Rank or occupation and address of 
father (or, in default, of mother); Signature, relationship, if any, and 
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address of informant ; Date of registration ; Signature of registrar ; Name 

if added after registration of birth. 

Non-Native Death (Form C) : No. ; Date of Death ; Place of Death ; 
Name; Sex; Age; Rank or occupation; Nationality or country; Abode; 
Cause of Death ; Name of certifying Medical Practitioner (if any) ; Dtiration 
of illness ; Place of Burial ; Signature, description and address of informant ; 
Date of Registration ; Signature of Registrar. 

Native Death (Form D) : No. ; Date of death ; Place of death ; Pull name ; 
Sex ; Age ; Nationality or tribe ; Place of birth ; Rank or occupation ; 
Usual place of residence ; Period of continuous residence in registration 
area; Last place of residence before arrival in registration area ; Clause of 
death; Name of certifying medical practitioner (if any); Duration of 
illness ; Place of burial ; Signature, description and address of informant ; 
Date of registration ; Signature of registrar. 


The Principal Registrar receives no salary for his services in this 
capacity ; the Registrar of Vital Statistics and two Deputy Registrars of 
Vital Statistics receive a salary ; the officer performing the duties of Deputy 
Registrar of Vital Statistics at Ebute Metta receives a yearly allowance 
(£20).^ Registration of a death is £me of charge. The same is true of regis- 
tration of a birth in due time. But a fee has to be paid for a delayed 
registration of birth (when the child is more than 3 but not more than 
12 months old, 2a. 6d., when the child is more than 12 months old, 5a.), 
for entering the name of a child after registration of birth (la.), for correct- 
ing an error of fact in a register (2a. 6d.), for each search of the index to, and 
inspection of an entry in, a register (la.), for each certified copy of an entry 
in a register (2a. Qd.).^ 

Receipts &om birth and death registration in 1927-40 were as foUows 


Year 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

Year 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Year 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Ymr 

£ 

a. 

d. 

1927 

30 

0 

0 

1931 

11 

18 

0 

1935 

16 

16 

0 

1939 

36 

18 

0 

1928 

12 

16 

0 

1932 

13 

1 

2 

1936 

17 

4 

6 

1940 

22 

0 

0 

1929 

12 

6 

0 


11 

2 

0 

1937 

19 

6 

0 





1930 

13 

12 

0 

1934 

11 

10 

0 

1938 

26 

9 

6 






Registration Area. ALL births and deaths occurring in Nigeria (and the 
Cameroons) among non-natives are compulsorily registrable.^ Births and 
deaths of natives are compulsorily registrable only in so far as they occur 

^ See Nigeria, Estimates 1939-40, p 49 ; 1944-5, p. 64. 

‘ Acooiding to RegolatioziB No. 48 of 1917 made under the Registration Ordinance, there are 
furthermore to be paid for every general search of the registers and ind Bya ti m the custody of a 
Principal Registrar £1, for every particular search in such registers and mdexes 10s., for every 
oertafied copy of aai entry m any such register or mdez 2s. 6d. 

* See Nigena, Medical Report 1927, p. 63 , 1928,p, 49 ; 1929, p. 66 ; 1930, p. 44 , 1931, p. 66 . 1932, 
p 6 ; 1933, p. 6 ; 1934, p. 6 ; 1935, p. 3 ; 1936, p. 3 ; 1937, p. 37 ; 1938, p. 33 ; 1939, p 1 ; 1940, p. 2. 

* See, however, Nigeria, Mediocd Report 1919—21, p. 64: ‘The registration of births and deaths 
of non-natives is compulsory throughout the Northern and Southern Provinoes, but, over large 
regions, the term “non-native”, is so loosely applied, and excludes so many of those who ought 
to he BO designated, that the resulting figures are far from reliable and are not to be taken 
seriously.’ 
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in an area for which a special order has been mud a by the Governor in 
Council under section 3 (2). The following Orders in Council have been 
issued so far: 

AH B,irtjhs and Deaths occurring amongst Natives in the Townslup of Lagos shall 
be registered.^ 

All births and deaths occurrmg amongst natives in the townbhip of Kano on and 
after the 1st January, 1926, ahall be registered.^ 

All births and deaths occurring amon^t natives m the township of Calabar on 
and after the 1st day of September, 1926, shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurrmg amongst natives in the township of Port Harcourt 
on and after the 1st April, 1932, shall be registered.’* 

All births and deaths occurring amon^t natives m the township of Elnugu on and 
after the let January, 1937, shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring among natives m the township of Aba on and 
after the 1st January, 1937, shall be registered.® 

All birtlis and deaths occurring amongst natives m the area comprised within 
a circle having a radius of two miles of the Alkali*s Court, Minna, on and after the 
1st day of January, 1938, shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in the areas specified in the 
Schedule hereto, on and after the 1st day of July, 1639, ahall be registered. 

irt KiTli 1 1.1!! 

Abuja. — ^The area comprised withm a circle having a radius of two miles of the 
Native Administration Dispensary, Abuja, 

Bida. — T he area comprised withm a circle havmg a radius of three miles of the 
Zukoko cross roads, Bida, 

Konsasoba. — ^The area comprised within a circle havmg a radius of three miles 
of the Native Administration Central Office, Kontagoia.® 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives m the area known as the Kano 
Sabon Qari . . . shall be registered.® 

All births and deaths occurring amongst natives in Jos Town^p on and after the 
1st of January, 1944, shall be registered.*® 

Thus, registration of native births and deaths until 1926 remained 
confined to the Township of Lagos. This was not what had been expected 
when the Ordinance was enacted. 

1917. From tlie Sanitary pomt of view the Ordinance is of value m ofiordmg 
a good basis on which to compile the Vital Statistics of Towndiips ....** 

* No. 10 of 1918 (28 Mar.), reprinted m Orders %n Courml, &c , 1918, Part I, p 46. 

® No. 16 of 1925 (28 July), The N%geiia Ocaette, 6 Aug. 1925, Supplement, reprmted in 1933 
Svpplemeni to the Lam of Nigeria, p. 686. 

’ No. 22 of 1926 (28 June), The Nigeria Oasette, 8 July 1926, Supplement, reprmted in 1933 
SvppUmeTvt to the Laws of Nigeria, p. 686 

* No. 67 of 1031 (28 Deo.), The Nigeria Qagette, 7 Jan. 1932, Supplement, reprmted m 1933 
Supplement to the Laws of Nigeria, p. 686. 

® No. 78 of 1936 (15 Deo.), reprmted m Laws of Nigeria 1936, Part B, p. 131. 

■ No. 6 of 1037 (23 Feb.), reprmted ibid. 1937, Part C, p. 7. 

® No. 1 of 1938 (28 Dec. 1937), reprinted ibid. 1938, Part C, p. 1. 

® No. IG of 1939 (17 July), ‘Births, Deaths and Burials (Abuja, Bida, Kontagora) Order, 1939’, 
reprmted ibid 1939, Part C, p 19. 

* No 38 of 1940 (12 Nov ), reprmted ibid 1940, Part C, p 95. This Order m Council was re- 
voked by Order m Council No. 33 of 1941 (13 Sept.), reprmted ibid. 1941, Part C, p. 44, which 
substituted 'Kano African Town (Sabon Gori)’ for ‘Kano Sabon Gan’. 

No. 30 of 1943 (16 Dec.), reprmted ibid, id^, Fort C,p 61. See also No. 19 of 1944 (23 May), 
Supplement to Nigeria Gazette, 1 June 1944, p. 641. 

** Semor Sanitary Officer, Northern Provinces, m Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p 134. 
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1918. The sphere of influence of his (TPrineipal Registrar] duties . . . will be very 
considerably increased still further when the Births and Deaths of natives become 
registrable in townships in both the Southern and Northern Provinces, involv ing 
an mcrease in the work of the stafE also.^ 

1923. Registration of births and deaths of Natives should be made conspulsory 
in all townships.* 

1924. Some advance is expected to be made as regards the registration of Births 
fl.nd Deaths of Natives in some of the townships other than Lagos.* 

!E^om 1926 onwards the statements in the Medical Reports became 
confusing. The report for 1925 had stated correctly: 

Registration of births and deaths of non-Natives is compulsory throughout 
Nigeria but in the case of Natives is only so in Lagos Township It comes into force 
in Eano Township in January, 1926.* 

The Report for 1926 listed under ‘Legislation* the Order in Council 
ordering the registration of all births and deaths in the Township of 
Calabar from 1 September 1926/ but stated a few pages later that ‘regis- 
tration is only compulsory in Lagoa and Ebute Metta *,* and this statement 
was repeated literally in subsequent reports Fmally the report for 1931 
said: 

Registration of births and deaths amongst the African population is at present 
compulsory only m Lagos and Ebute Metta. It is hoped next year to obtain figures 
also firom Port Harcourt . . . .* 

But this hope was apparently not fulfilled, and the Medical Reports for 
1932, 1933, and 1934 stated again: 

Registration of births and deaths is compulsory only in the Lagos area . . . .' 

The following report, however, said: 

Yital statistics for the Lagos area of the Colony ore summaxised below ; compulsory 
registration is also in force at Port Harcourt, Calabar and Kano Township but the 
figures are not yet sufifloiently rehable for publication.^* 

But a year later the Medical Report contained those very figures. The 
returns available for 1936 and subsequent years are as follows 



Calabar 

Kano 

ms 

1936 

mi 

1938 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Population 

17,169' 

17,291' 

18,000 


8,907 

9,204 

8,710 

Births 

246 

303 

514 

632 

138 

133 

, 

Deaths . 

368 

338 

365 

324 

100 

116 


Birth-rate 

14 3 

17 6 

27-2 


16-5 

14-5 

12 8 

Death-rate 

20 8 

19 6 

20-2 


11-2 

12-6 

260 


^ Mid-year. 


^ Senior Sanitary Officer, Southern Piovmces (Principal Registrar of Vital Statistics, Nigeria), 
in Southern Provinces, Medteal Report 1918, p 36. 

* Nigeria, MedtccA Report 1923, p 20. See also ibid 192i, p. 66. 

* Ibid., pp 63-4. * Ibid. 1925, p. 12. 

* See ibid. 1926, p. 9 * Ibid , p. 16 

' See ibid. 1927, p. 20; 1928, p. 16; 1929, p. 21; 1930, p. 16. * Ibid. 1931, p. 14. 

* Ibid. 1932, p 10; 1933, p. 10; 1934, p. 9 “Ibid 1935, p. 7. 

“ See ibid 1936, pp. 9-10 ; 1937, p 9 ; 1938, p. 9. No figures have been published for 1939 and 
later years. 
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Port Harcourt ) 

Aba. 

Enugu 

1935 1 

1936 1 

1 1937 1 

1937 

1937 

Population 

18,608 1 

19,409 1 

1 20,000 ’ 

9,152 

! 14,541 

Bir^ . 

279 1 

229 j 



1 .. 

Deaths . 

217 

194 

• • 1 



Birth-rate 

15 0 1 

118 

10 6 { 

31*5 

> 26 0 

Death-rate 

11 7 - 

10 0 

9*9 1 

18*9 

! 19 7 


The Medical Department made the following comments: 

1936. Vital Statistics. In considenng the data fumishcd in this section, of the 
Report certain factors should be borne in mind. First, although non-native births 
and deaths occurring throughout the Colony, the Protectorate and the IVIandated 
Territory ore registrable, those afEecting natives are only registrable when taking 
place m the five registration areas of Lagos and Ebute Metta m the Colony, Calabar 
and Fort Harcourt in the Southern Provinces and Kano Township m the Northern 
Provinces. 

Secondly, and arising out of the above, the areas mcluded in the five registration 
districts form a very small portion of Nigeria as a whole, and the sum of the popula- 
tion of such districts amounts to little more than one per eentwn^ of the pstimated 
population of the Colony and its dependencies.^ 

For this reason it would be unwise to draw any firm inferences from the available 
statistics «»wd due regard idiould be paid to this in evaluating such data as have been 
collected. To quote but one instance, seven deaths were registered as bemg due to 
smallpox in 1936, whereas 611 deaths &om this disease were notified from areas to 
which the system of death registration has not yet been applied. 

It might, perhaps, be well to mention that representations were made to the 
local Administrations during the year under review which will result in data being 
collected in 1937 from several additional areas which will be brought within the 
scope of the ‘Births, Deaths and Burials Orduiance* durmg the year. In course of 
time, it IS to be hoped that registration will be extended to all the major townships 
in Nigeria.’ 

Birth registration depends to a great extent on the mterest taken by the local 
Health Authontiea m this aspect of pubhc health work, since the general public 
still require a stimulus to persuade them to register the births of their children.* 

The marked discrepancy m the figure for, say Port Harcourt, with a [death] rate 
of 1 1 8 for 1936 and that of 43*4 for Ebute Metta cannot be accounted for altogether 
by the differences m the age-sex constitution of the population. A more likely 
solution IS afforded by the fact that Ebute Metta with its suburb of Yaba is growing 
rapidly and that its eatunated population, os based on the 1921-1931 census figures, 
IS far PTnn-iiftr than its actual population. In addition, it is not improbable ^at a 
number of births registered m the Ebute Metta district actually occur in villages 
situated m the surrounding bush .... 

The very much wmBllftT differences m death-rates as compared with birth-rates m 
the five registration districts, seems to support the thesis that the completeness of 
birth registration depends to some extent upon the amount of time the local Health 
Authorities can spend in suasion. 

Death registration, is of course, a preliminary to burial; consequently it is likely 
to be much less dependent upon the factors influencing the registration of births.^ 

1938. The statistics obtained even from towns where compulsory registration is in 
force cannot be regarded as rehable, except m the case of Lagos, which is the only 
area m which the proportion of deaths certified by Medical Practitioners is at all 

' The total population of the registration area was given for mid-year 1936 as 202,314, for nud- 
vear 1036 as 206,621, and for 1937 as 226,303 See Nigciui, Medical Bep<^ 1936, p 9 , 1937, p. '• 

’ Ibid. 1936, pp 7-S. * Ibid., p 9. * Ibid., p. 10 
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high. The table showing comparative death and birth rates m the various registra* 
tion areas is therefore omitted m. this year’s report. It ^ould, however, be 
tiiat greater accuracy is steadily being attained in townships other than Lagos. At 
Calabar for iastanoe investigation has led to considerable improvement . . . particu- 
larly in so far as registration of births is concerned . . . .^ 

Native AuthoriUes. Apart from registration established directly by the 
British AdimnistratLon, steps in the same direction have been taken by 
Native Authorities. The earliest attempt of the kind was apparently 
made in the Protectorate of Lagos. 

1900. During the year, 609 Deaths and 490 Births were registered at the Basho- 
run’s Court. These figures are, of course, utterly unreliable and as a guide com- 
pletely fallacious. 

The credulity of the native is such that the compliance with a simple innovation 
is fraught with suspicion and fear. 

But although theae figures are useless, the registration of them serves to famihanze 
the people with the act and in time, no doubt, something approaching the true state 
of afEairs wiU be returnable.^ 

In 1903-4, as shown above, some Native Councils in Southern Nigeria 
introduced birth and death registration in accordance with "The Births 
and Deaths Proclamation, 1903^. In 1911 the Emir of Katsina (Northern 
Nigeria) introduced birth and death registration in Katsina Town.^ 

The Nigeria Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance of 1917 provided 
that a native admimstration may, with the approval of the Governor, 
make rules providing for the registration of births and deaths oooumng 
amongst natives of Nigeria in any area in which such births and deaths 
were not registrable under this Ordinance. Native birth and death regis- 
tration was thereupon introduced in Kano City (Kano Province) in 1918, 
in Bin Town (Bomu Province) in 1921, and in Ilorin Town (Ilorin Pro- 
vince) in 1924.* At about this time the Medical Department became 
interested in the expansion of such schemes. 

1923. Native Administratious diould be invited to initiate registration of births 
and deaths m all their principal towns.” 

1925. The question of establishing a simple form of registration of births and 
deaths which could be apphed to all towns mcluding Native Administration towns 
was discussed at the Medioal Conference held at Accra and it was considered that 
even if [only] the numbers of births and deaths could be registered it would be an 
advance of value and wherever possible further details as to whether male or 
female, adult, child or infant should be added. Proposals on these Imes are being 
made.” 

* Nigeria, Medical Seport 1938, p. 9. 

” ‘Report for the Year 1900 on that Portion of the Lagos Hmterland under the Control of the 
Resident of Ibadan’, p. 26. 

* See CeMue of Nigma, 1931, vol. i, p, 36 lu Zana Town registration was apparently intro- 
duced a year earher, but not upon the imtiative of a Native Authority. See Northern Nigeria, 
'Medual Report 1910’, p. 136: 'A heginning was made at Zsria, during the year, in the direction 
of compQing the vital statistics of native towns. The Resident inaugurated a scheme of monthly 
record of the births and deaths ocoumng in the Native town, on which he and the Medioal Officer 
are very keen. This is a moat mterestmg experiment — ^the Emir has taken kmdly to it — and if 
sucoeasfol, will be gradually extended.’ 

* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol u, pp. 31, 188. 

' Nigeria, IfedicoZ JZepoit 1923, p. 30 See also ibid. 1924, p. 65. 

” Ibid. 1925, p. 12. 
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In the meantime the Emirs conoerned had introduced native birth and 
death registration in the remainder of Kano Emirate in 1925 (deaths) and 
in 1926 (births) and in the remainder of Katsina Emirate in 1926. But 
everywhere births and deaths were apparently merely ‘recorded' and 
not registered. 

No registers are kept, but the procedure is that the village headmen or Ward 
Heads m the City, inform the District Heads every month of the births and deatlis 
which occurred withm their units, and the District Heads forward the combined 
figures to the Emir. A return is then made out, the Emir’s office showmg the total 
for each district. In Kano there is a gap in the records for births from January', 
1925, to March, 1926, and of deaths for June, 1925. The figures were inaccurate 
and were regarded as of use more from an educational than a statistical point of 
view.^ 

The Director of Medical and Sanitary Service was now anzious to 
develop a procedure for such registration throughout the Northern Pro- 
vinces. The matter was discussed at a Residents* Conference held at 
Kadmia iu September 1926, "and it was decided that, for the present, it 
was not practicable for Native Administrations to furnish more than a 
monthly return of births and deaths in the chief towns, and a monthly 
return of deaths in the districts’.^ 

The 1931 census report for the Northern Provinces contains some more 
details concerning this scheme and its functioning. 

In 1926 the possihihty of introducing machinery for the collection of vital 
statistics was considered, and an attempt was made to develop a procedure for the 
registration of births and deaths of native throughout the Northern Provinces, and 
a specimen form prepared by the Director of Medical and Samtary Service was 
circulated with a view to some method of registration being introduced when it. was 
considered that the Native AdmimstrationB were in a position to undertake the task. 
In general, it was not thought possible to provide for more than a monthly return 
of births and deaths for chief towns, and for a monthly return of deaths from 
Emirates. A system of registration had been m operation for some time in Ilonn 
City, and separate weekly returns are now being rendered for Kano City, but though 
attempts were being made m the districts, and httle difficulty had been experienced, 
the statistics were generally thought to be unreliable. Returns were sent in irregu- 
larly, and after considerable delay, so that they were of no value from the point) of 
view of watchmg epidemics.^ 

Erom 1926 to 1930 registration was extended to many other places in 
the Northern Provinces. 

Returns were m 1931 being sent to the Health Office, Kaduna, for Kano City 
Emirate, Plateau Province, Katagum Division of Bauchi Provmce, Zana, 
Sokoto, anri Niger Provmce, and in other Provmoes and Divisions they were sent to 
the local Medical Officer and retamed by him.* 

An interesting attempt to use all the available records from the Northern 
Provinces was made in comiexion with the 1931 census. 

For the purpose of the Census, Residents w'ere asked to supply figures of birtlis 
and deaths for the decade 1921-1930, for the Towns and Townships for which any 

^ Census of 2^igeria, 193h vol. ii, p 31. 

^ Report on the Noithern Ptovinces 1926, p 50. 

® Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol u, p. 32. * Ibid. 
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Province 

Area 

Populakon 

1931 

Year 

Birth- 

rate 

Death- 

rate 

Niger (cont.) 

Kontagora Division 

69,164 

1927 

24 

16 




1928 

23 

12 




1929 

24 

16' 




1930 

26 

17 


Abuja Emirate 

74,406 

1929 

24 

18 




1930 

16 

13 

Plateau 

Jos Hausa Settlement 

6,681 

1928 

37 

66 




1929 

31 

62 




1930 

34 

62 

Zaxia 

TC^».t.aioa Town 

22,347 

1923 

27 

• . 


Eatsma Division 

925,360 

1928 

46 

23 


Zana City 

21,963 

1928 

38 

39 


iFurther birth- and death-rates derived from native records were given 
in the Medical Report for 1932 ^ 


Aiea 

Estimated 

populatMm, 

Birth- 

rate 

Deae- 

rate 

Sokoto (Town) .... 


20,076 

12-9 

82 

Birmn Eebbi (Gwandu District) 

• • 

286,886 

36 7 

11-7 

Zuru (Dabai, Kontagora and Yauri Emirates) 

162,036 

38 1 

22-0 

Eatsma (whole Emirate) 


906,476 

40-9 

15-6 

Katsma (Town) .... 


28,362 

20-4 

10-2 

Bomu (Provmce) 


1,114,368 

18>2 

13 6 

Bauchi (Town) .... 


10,646 

264 

16 1 

Azare (Eatagum Emirate) . 

• • 

342,807 

40-3 

19 1 

Minna (District of Niger Province) 

• • 

166,436 

19-9 

18 9 

Wukori (District) 

• • 

213,099 

16-7 

8-1 


It is obvious that many of the rates were based on records which were 
absolutely untrustworthy, and no new data have been published since 
1932. Tlds is very much to be regretted as Native Authorities apparently 
went on sending returns to the Administration. The Colonial Reports say 
year in year out 

The Emir of Katsma introduced registration in Katsina Town in 1911 and later 
certain other native administrations m the Northern Provinces have followed suit ; 
at the present time returns are received from various northern areas, while data are 
also available for several mdividual towns, smce 1928 or 1920. Except in a few 
special areas registration is imperfect, but some of the resultant crude birth and 
death-rates probably provide an mdication of the facts. The followmg are the figures 
tor 1930 m the more reliable areas of the Northern Provinces: — 


Provinrx 

Place 

Population 

1931 

Crude Rates 
per Mille 

Birth 

Death 

Benue 

Abinsi Town 

1,339 

73 

36 

• 

Doma „ 


62 

42 

Kano 

Kano City 


35 


• 

Hadejia Emirate 

198,168 

30 

29 

Plateau 

Jos l^usa Settlement . 

6,681 

34 



^ See Nigeria, Medtced Report 1932, p 11. 

® See CdUmicd Reports, Nigeria 1983, p. 11 , 1934, p 12 ; 1935, pp 10-11 , 1936, p 11 , 1937, p 12 ; 
1933, pp 12-13. {The \rording is not always literaUy the same ; I quote fiom the 1938 Report.) 
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It IS difficult to see why these should be ‘the more reliable areas of the 
Northern Provinces’. The birth- and death-rates of Abinsi Town. Doma 
Town, and Jos Hausa Settlement may ‘ provide an indication of the facts ’ 
in those places in 1930, but those facts are of no interest, as the number 
of inhabitants is far too small to permit the drawing of conclusions. In 
any case it is regrettable that if actually ‘at the present time returns are 
received &om various northern areas’ the Colonial Reports go on quoting 
merely those results for 1930. It may well be that if the Administration 
had taken the trouble to study more closely, for example, the returns from 
the various areas of Kano Emirate, vital statistics similar to those from 
certain districts of Uganda might have been developed. 

In the Southern Provinces very little has been done towards registration 
of native births and deaths outside the few districts where it is carried on 
in accordance with the Orders-in-Council quoted above, and the few efforts 
that have been made were due to the initiative of individual British ad- 
ministration officers rather than of Native Authorities. The first attempt 
of the land was apparently made in Cameroons Province. The 1925 Report 
to the Council of the League of Nations said: 

In order to study the causes which make for an increase or decrease in tlie popula- 
tion an attempt will be made in 1926 to compile regular statistics of births and deatlis 
in a portion of the Victoria Division, but die former will present great difficulties.^ 

The report for 1926 showed the results of the first attempts to introduce 
birth and death registration ; 

A commencement has been made m recording the births ond deaths in certam 
selected areas. In the Victoria Division, with educated chiefs in charge of both 
Viotona and Buea Districts, it may be hoped that in a few years* time the returns 
may possess some value and accuracy. For this first year it is not claimed that the 
returns ore full or exact. For a period of nine months the Buea District, with a 
population of 9,261, recorded 100 births £uid 109 deaths. . . . The Viotona District, 
with a population of 6,970, recorded in 11 months 132 birtlis and 190 deaths. . . . 

Similar registrations have been begun m selected areas of Mamfe and Kumba 
Divisions, but for a shorter period of tune, and the lesults aiv not yet worth re- 
cordmg. 

In Bamenda Dnision registration of births and deaths was commenced in August 
in the two Distncts of Bah and Bandop, with the followmg results . — 


Balt Distt ict 
Total Population, 7,621. 

Births Deaths 

Augu&t-September . . 26 32 

October-November . . 43 48 

Batidop District 
Total Population, 15,104. 

Bnths Deaths 

Augubt-November . . 643 328" 


It is neoessarj’ to go slowly, as the native has to bo convmced that no sinister 
motives underlie European ounosity.® 

= Ibid. 19S6, p 101. 


Seport 1925, p. 96. 


3 Ibid , p 82. 
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The reports for 1927 and 1928 did not give any figures, but related 
merely the inadequacy of the results. 

1927. Registrations of births and deaths have been continued m selected areas, the 
Buea and Victoria Districts of the Victoria Division and five Districts of Bamenda 
Division, but the results cannot yet be considered of any value for statistical purposes.^ 

1928. Registration of births and deaths has been continued in selected areas, but 
the results have proved no more satisfactory than those of previous years and figures 
are still so patently inaccurate as to be of no statistical value.^ 

Attempts in other Provinces are reported as follows : 

1927. Ijebu Province. The Ijebus have now become accustomed to report deaths 
little difficulty is experienced from their concealment. Figures given by the 

Resident in his annual report, show that as the result of careful calculation, the death 
rate per 1,000 of the population is estimated at fourteen which is remarkably low 
considering the hi^ rate of infantile mortality prevalent throughout the country.^ 
Onitsha Frovuice. The compilation of more reliable vital statistics tlian hitherto 
at Onitsha revealed that out of a population estimated at 12,000 there were 418 
deaths durmg the year.* 

1928. Ijebu Frovmce. Under the Native Authority’s Plague Regulations the 
registration of deaths is compulsory, and, although all deaths ore not registered, the 
vast majority are and it appears t^t the death rate for the year was about twenty- 
four per thousand. Tlio d^erence botween this figure and that of fourteen given 
last year is thought to be due mainly to the greater insistence on registration but 
partly to a large number of deaths from pneumonia at the end of the year when the 
hormattaji was very severe.** 

1929 Abeokuta Provmce. The scheme for the voluntary registration of births, 
deaths and marriages has been in operation for fifteen months and just over 2,000 
certificates of each kmd have been taken out * 

Another legislative step towards iatroducing registration of native 
births and deaths was taken in the ‘Native Authority Ordinance, 1933’'^ 
which came into force on 1 April 1934. It stipulated: 

8. Subject to the provisions of any Ordinance or other law for the time being in 
force, a native authority may, subject to the general or specific directions of the 
native authority, if any, to whom it is subordmate, issue orders, to be obeyed by 
such persons within its area as may be subject to its jurisdiction and to whom the 
orders relate, for aU or any of the following purposes * — 

(j) requirmg the birth or death of any persons subject to its jurisdiction to be 
reported to it or to such person as it may direct. 

This Ordmance applied to the whole Protectorate,^ and a similar 
Ordinance was enacted in 1937 for the Native Authorities in the Colony 
other than in tlie Township of Lagos.® But only few Native Authorities 
seem so far to have issued such orders concerning registration.^® 

* Repot 1 1927, p. 90. » Ibid. 1928, p 106. 

* Report on Southetn Pronncee 1927, p 39. * Ibid., p. 68 

* Ibid 1928, p. 30. A birth-rate of 36*0 and a death-rate of 27 0 are given for Ijebu Province, 

1937, m Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1937, p. 9 ■ Repoiton Southern Piovtnces 1929, p 8. 

No. 43 of 1933 (23 Nov.), reprinted in Laws ofNiyet la 1933, Part A, pp. 161-73. 

* It wa^repealed by Ordinance No 17 of 1943 (3 May), reprint^ in Laws of Nigeria 1943, Part A, 
pp. 61—104. The new Ordinance contained hteroUy the same provisions as those quoted above 
but inserted after the word ‘requiring’ the words ‘the inamage’ 

* No. 39 of 1937 (20 Dee,), ‘Native Authoni^ (Colony) Ordinance, 1937’, reprinted in Laves of 
Nigeria 1937, Part A, pp. 149-60. 

Sueh orders have been issued aceording to Nigeria, Blue Book 1938, Section 1, p. 46, in the Egba 
Division of Oyo Provmce and ui Oyo Town , according to Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. 9, 
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Conclusion. The situation regarding native birth and death registration 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Registration was introduced by the British Administration in Lagos 
in 1867 and has been carried on uninterruptedly, "wnth varying success. 
It became fairly effective towards the end of the nineteenth century, but 
it is doubtful whether any improvement in completeness has been achieved 
since. Registration was extended in 1926 to the townships of Kano and 
Calabar, and in 1932—44 to a few mom places. The scanty data published 
indicate that registration outside Lagos has been quite incomplete. 

(2) Northern Provinces. Registration was introduced in a few places by 
Native Authorities in the first quarter of this century. Prom 1925 to 1930 
praiseworthy efforts were made to expand registration over large parts 
of the country. Statistics prepared in 1931-2 suggest that many records 
were quite inadequate, but that registration was by no means a failure 
everywhere. It is regrettable that the Administration has not published 
any more recent data. 

Southern Provinces. Some kind of registration was introduced in some 
places by the Administration in collaboration with the Native Authorities 
in 1926-9. But it seems that these efforts were given up very soon. In 
recent years a few Native Authorities have issued orders concerning regis- 
tration of bmths and deaths, but results have so far not been reported. 

Surveys. One important reason for the unsatisfactory state of native 
registration (and still more so of native vital statistics) is that tlie Adminis- 
tration, apart firom a short period (1923-32), took evidently very little 
interest in the matter. This can also be inferred &om the fact that special 
inquiries about fertility and mortality have been extremely scanty. 

(1) In 1913, a Political Officer in the Sokoto Province made inquiries in 
‘a small unit of population (20,000)’ about the number of boys and girls 
‘bom during the last 12 months’ and the number of boys and girls ‘bom 
during the last 12 months who have died’.^ He apparently secured these 
data in connexion with tax assessment, but it has not been reported from 
whom he obtained the information. 

(2) In the Mamfe and Bamenda Divisions of Cameroons Province the 

officers, at the annual tax censuses of 1925-6, asked a number 
of women how many children they had borne and how many of these 
children had died at various ages.^ 

(3) In connexion with the 1931 census two Medical Officers of Health 
made a thorough examination of selected villages comprising in all 20,514 
inhabitants. Smce these inquiries covered only one-thousandth of the 
total population, the results cannot be considered as representative for 

m Abeokuta, Oyo, and Makurdi , according to Laws of Nigeria 1942, Part D, p. 44, in Ikorodu ; 
according to ibid. 1943, Part D, pp. 72, 162, in Badagri Town and in Onitaha Toivn. See also 
Medical Report 1943, p 8 ‘Native Authonty have made rules for, and adopted, the registration 
of births and deaths m Makurdi and Unitsha towns, in the £gba Division of Abeokuta Piovince, 
in the Oyo Division and the Ife-Ilesha District of Oyo Province, m the Lagos Colony tow ns of 
Badagn and Ikorodu.’ 

^ See Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p 8. 

See Report on the Cameroons 1923, pp 93-4, 1926, pp 82-3 
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the whole area, but they constitute an important source of information 
for certain distriots.^ The Medical Officer of Health who conducted the 
Medical Census in the Southern Provinces wrote 

The mode of conducting the census was as follows. The administrative ofEceis 
of the chosen areas were approached, the nature of the examination esplaiAed and 
their consent and promise of help obtained. Meetings were then arranged to explain 
the nature and object to the native rulers and these m all cases signified their assent 
and promised to help as far as possible. To mcrease the popularity of the census, 
medical treatment was given for mmor degrees of sickness and in some areas free 
yaws treatment was given. The area concerned was divided roughly mto units of 
about 100 mdividualB and these were notified well in advance to appear for examina- 
tion on a specified date at convenient cmitres.^ This procedure was carried out 
throughout the census, except at Arogbo, where the nature of the country made it 
impossible for the observer to travel to the numerous hamlets scattered over difficult 
swamp country. 

The average tune allowed for each individual examination was three minutes ftTid 
a clerk recorded the observations made by the Medical Officer. 

The difficulties encountered in carrying through the census were 
described as follows : 

Southern Frovmoes.* The mam dlfficuliy was to see the people. In Abeokuta, 
which is the mother town of the Egbas, many had gone to their farms and their 
town houses were closed or only a few noembers of the family were resident. Many 
deliberately evaded the census, and the percentage seen was estimated to be only 
about 30 per cent, of the possible in the eurea. In Arogbo, where the main occupation 
is fiaihing, the observer’s visit coincided with the departure to the fishing grounds, 
some of which were several days’ journey distant. Many of the people also hve in 
hamlets of two or three families scattered over an area of about 400 square miles 
and amongst these evasion was very high* only a few representatives coming feom 
eacli hamlet and promiemg to send the others later. Some of the larger hamlets 
deliberately refused to come as the visit comcided with the annual tax collection. Not 
more than 60 per cent, of the whole population were seen in the Arogbo area. In 
the Cameroons the percentage seen varied from 60 to 70 per cent., and the greatest 
shortage was m adult males, who evaded for tax reasons, or had emigrated to the 
coast or to the plantations in search of work.^ In all areas it was found that 
the people suspected some association between the census and counting for tax 
purposes. 

Northern Provinces.* With tiie exception of one or two, the obstacles encountered 
were surmountable by the exhibition of tact, persuasion and patience. Thus, in one 
village (Zangau Aya) a large number of the inhabitants fied to nei^bouring villages 
two days before the arrival of the Medical Census Staff, and for a fortnight the village 
was semi-deserted except for the sick and the aged. It was by the free medical 
treatment of these sick persons that the confidence of the fugitives was gradually 
regained, and a month lator all the inhabitants had returned. The heads of house- 
holds were eventually persuswled by argument and demonstration that there was 

^ Thus, the Medical Census of the Southern Provinces, which covered 11,023 persons, included 
4,122, or 6 per cent., of the inhabitants of the Mamfe Division of Cameroons Province 

® Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p 2. 

* For the Medical Census in the Northern Provmces see ibid vol. v, p. 4: ‘Arrangements were 
made for the examination of the inhabitants in batches of 60 or 80 each day, two empty huts bemg 
used as waiting-rooms (one for adult males and one for women and children).’ 

* Ibid , vol. VI, p. 2. 

* At ages 15 to 29 there were counted in Cameroons Forest Zone 108 males and 668 females; 
see ibid., pp. 34-n5. 
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nothing to fear in the investigaktion, and that they and their famUies would be 
subjected to the mmunum amount of mconvenience. 

Thef demographic information obtained for each person was: Sex, age, 
tribe, birthplace, occupation (in the Southern Pi’ovinces also married or 
single).* In the case of women jthe additional information required in the 
Southern Provinces was : Total pregnancies, children alive, children dead 
under 1 year, children dead ov<lr I year, miscarriages. In the Northern 
Provinces females 10 years of ag4and over were asked: Total pregnancies, 
children alive, children dead under 1 year and stillbirths, clnldren dead 
1 year and over, premature births, miscan-iages, numbers and types of 
multiple births, number of months pregnant.^ 

Special difficulties were met in ascertaining fertility. 

Southern Provinces.^ The iufoxxnation on fertUity was given, by the women con- 
cerned and the statement was checked 'as far as possible by reference to the husband 
or to the chief. Many lies were told to cover the absence of children who were 
left behmd to look after homes and farms, or because of the difficulty of carrying 
them. A greater difficulty lay m the fact that some tribes object to giving the 
number of their children. It is considered unlucky and a trutliful answer might 
entail the death of one. In the Cameroons forest some women excluded the number 
of children conceived with any former husband, so that on appreciable error may 
occur with the older women. 

Northern Provmces.’ From the outset a difficulty arose m connection with the 
questioning of adult females as to the numbers and results of their pregnancies. For 
reasons which are easily understandable, a large number of the women could not be 
mduced to give the correct number of their total pregnancies, with their subsequent 
histones. Conspiracies arose amongst the women m each village, their aim bemg 
dehberately to mislead the Medical Census Officer. For example, in Kaita there was 
a ‘No birth’ conspiracy, and a large number of women between the ages of 20 and 
40 years stated that they had never been pregnant. Similarly in Laminga, there 
was a ‘Two birtli’ conspiracy. Out of 60 women examined in one day, 40 stated 
that they had had two children and that one was olive and the other dead. 

To defeat these conspiracies it was necessary to examine the women a second 
and a third time (the second tune the husbands were present and were asked to 
confirm their wives’ statements, and the third time the village chiefs were present). 
At each questionmg totally different results were obtamed m a large percentage of 
the cases. Several women were questioned on as many as six different occasions 
(at intervals of a week) and on each occasion gave different answers.'* 

The results of the special investigations will be discussed in the following 
section. 

VI. Native Fertility, Mortality, and Popitlation Growth 

1. Lagos 

Introduction. Birth and death data from Lagos are now available for 
more than 70 years. But quite apart from incompleteness of registration 
the official vital statistics present defects which make it necessarj’ to use 
them with great caution. 

(1) Very often the same figure is given in some documents for deaths of 

^ See ibid., vol. v, p. 2, vol. vi, p. 1. ® Ibid , \ol vi, p. 2. * Ibid., vol. v, p. 4. 

* See also ibid. ‘The average native \ioman cannot be induced even to refer to her &rat-bom, 
and os often as not excludes it fiom the number she gives as her total pregnancies.' 
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A&ioans, in others for deaths of non-Europeans, and in still others for 

deaths of the total population.^ 

(2) The treatment of still-births in the ofhoial reports is somewhat con- 
fusing. They seem to have been included, in the numbers of deatlm (and 
also in the numbers of infant deaths) &ojm the outset^ until 1909. Sut 
since at first stUl-births were not registered as births, but merely recorded 
in connexion with burials, they were not included in the numbers of 
births prior to 1 July 1892,® from whe‘n on they were included in the 
numbers of births until 1909. Erom 1909\on still-births have been excluded 
from both the numbers of births and (jieathB. The Administration and 
Medical Officers very often seem not t^ have been aware of the actual 
position. Eor the years prior to 1892 the excess of deaths over births has 
been computed by deducting the number of births, excluding stfil-births, 
from the number of deaths including still-births. The official birth, death, 
and infant mortality rates which since 1909 excluded still-births have 
been compared indiscriminately with the rates of the preceding years 
which included still-births. 

(3) The value of the official birth- and death-rates is greatly impaired 
by the fact that the population figures ascertained at the censuses, and 
still more so the intercensal population estimates, have been uncertain. 

Prior to 1905 the numbers of births and deaths were related, as a rule, 
to the population ascertained at the preceding census. In his Memorandum 
of 29 October 1909, mentioned above, the Gk)vemor stated: 

la 1906 I disoovered that throughout the decade 1891-1900 the vital statistics 
of liagoB were calculated on the census figures for 1891 without any allowaaoe for 
increase in population. Also that since 1001 the figures had been calculated on the 
results of that census without any addition. The population of the town has been 
steadily inoreasing. The death rate — os given in the reports — ^had steadily increased 
during the decade 1891-1900, presumably owing to increase m population not being 
allowed for. The same tendency was evident in statistics from 1901 to 1004. 

As a matter of fact the official death-rate for Lagos Town dropped from 
61 in 1900 to 46 in 1901^ (although the number of deaths decreased only 
from 1,986 to 1,836) because the deaths of 1900 were related to the popu- 
lation ascertained at the 1891 census (32,508) while the deaths of 1901 were 
related to the population ascertained at the 1901 census (39,387). In 1904 
the official death-rate was still computed on the basis of the 1901 census 
results,® but for 1905 it was calculated, according to the instructions of the 
Governor, by assuming that the yearly increase of Lagos Town since the 
census of 1901 had been equal to the average yearly increase between 
1891 and 1901, i.e. 687. The number of deaths in Lagos Town 1905, 

^ As the publiahed data do not make it p(»8ible to exclude oonsistentLy non-nativeB, I shaJl use 
m this section, unless otherwise stated, figures referrmg to the total population. 

* See, for examjfie, Gcionud Poasesaions Reporta 1819-81, p. 303, where it appears that the 667 
registered native deaths include 10 stiU-births. (The 130 deaths of Europeans registered from 
1868 to 1879 included 2 stdl-births.) 

^ The birth statistioa show for 1801 and the first haif of 1892 no stiU-bixthB and for the second 
half of 1802, 26 atfil-births. The death statistics show for 1891, 26 stiU-Inrths and for 1892, 44 still- 
births. See Cdlontal Reporta, Lagoa 1892, pp 31-6. 

* See Lagos, Blue Boofc 1900, p. 67; 1901, p. 77. ® See ibid. 1904, p. 78, 
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therefore, was related to a population of 42,135, but in computing the 
birth-rate for Lagos Town and the birth- and death-rates for Ebute Metta 
the census figures (39,387 and 2,460) were still used:^ 

• I Births ' Deaths 1 Birth-rate j Death-rate 

Lagos . . . ' 2,370 2,172 I 6ol ' 616 

Ebute Metta . . 165 ' 286 ; 67-0 | 116-2 


But the Vaccination census taken in 1905 suggested that the population 
increase since 1901 had been much greater than assumed by the Governor, 
and for 1906-8 the Medical Reports published death-rates based (a) on 
the assumptions of the Governor, and (6) on the Vaccination census. Eor 
1909 and 1910 only rates (6) were published, but the 1911 census showed 
that even these rates had been too high. The results for Lagos and Ebute 
Metta may be summarized as follows:^ 



Population 



1 Birth-rate 

1 Death-rate 

Year 

(a) 

(b) 

Biiths 





(6) 


Laoos 


1006 

42,822 

48,467 

2,240 

1.908 

52-4 , 46-2 

44 9 

39-4 

1907 

43,609 

50,651 

2,272 

1,946 

52 2 1 44-0 

447 

38 4 

1908 

44,196 

52,612 

2,281 

1,978 

51 6 i 43-3 

44-7 

37-6 

1909 


53,299 

2,312 

1,975 

— j 43-3 

— 

37 

1010 


63,986 

2.389 

1,937 

— 1 44-2 

— 

35 8 

1911 

61,000 

2,430 1 1,873 

Ebute ^Iett^ 

39-8 

30-7 

1909 

— 

7,417 

264 

284 

— 36-5 

— 

38-2 

1910 

— 

8,104 

262 

325 

— 32-3 

— 

40 1 

1911 

— 

12,000 

288 

317 

24 

26-4 


The comparability of the official rates for 1920 and 1921 was again im- 
paired considerably by an underestimate of the population. The results 
for Lagos and Ebute Metta combined were as follows:® 


Year 



Deaths 

Birth-iate 

Death-rate 


84,694 

2,846 

2,443 

33-6 

28 8 


98,625 

3,002 

2,472 

30-4 

25-1 


The population estimates for the late 1920s agreed well with the 1931 
census returns, but the erratic estimates made in subsequent years created 
an absolutely chaotic condition in the official birth- and death-rates. 
I shall confine myself to reproducing here the rates for Lagos Township 
from the Reports of the Lagos Medical Officer of Health.* 

^ See ibid 190o, p. 82 

® See Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1906', pp 287-8, 1907, pp 14, 16, 190S, pp. 12, 16; 
2900, 38, 41, 2970, pp 11. 13; 2922, p 9 

’ See Nigeria, Medical Sepmt 1919-22, p. 23 The results were not shown separately. 

■* For (a) see Lagos Town Council, Report of Medical Officer of Health 192ti, p. 15, 1929, p. 14, 
1930, p. 25. 1936, p 24 , for (ft) see ibid. 1931, p 19, 2932, p 21 ; for (c) see ibid. IPJr, pp. 25-6. 
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Tem 

Popidatton 

BuUis 

Lentht 

Btrth-rate 

Death-rate 

(«) 

(6) 

(c) 

(a) 

{b) 

(c) 

{a) 

(1) 

(e) 

1037 

114,500 

126,000 

— 

3,310 

3,833 

28 0 

26 

— 

203 

16 


1028 

118,500 

129,000 

— 

3,333 

2,454 

381 

26 

— 

207 

10 



1939 

122,000 

132,000 

— 

3,457 

2,161 

28-3 

26 

— 

17 6 

16 


1930 

122,000 

135,000 

— 

3,404 

2,016 

28-G 

26 

— 

16 5 

15 



1931 

(126,767) 

138,000 

130,800 

3,458 

1,789 

— 

25 

24 7 

— 

13 

12 7 

1932 

(129,409) 

140,000 

142,500 

3,869 

1,832 

— 

27 6 

271 

— 

13-1 

12 8 

1933 

(132,051) 

156,000 

145,300 

3,803 

2,171 

— 

240 

267 

— 

13 9 

148 

1934 

(134,693) 

160,000 

148,200 

4,476 

2,097 

— 

27'9 

301 

— 

13-1 

14-1 

1935 

137,335 

170,000 

150,700 

4,482 

2,372 

33-6 

263 

29-7 

17-3 

18-9 

15'7 

1936 

139,977 

— 

153,300 

4,081 

3,404 

29‘2 

— 

26-6 

17-2 

— 

15-7 

1937 

— 

— 

155,000 

4,105 

2,664 

— 

— 

263 

— 

— 

17-0 


How unsafe it would lae to draw any conclusions from the official rates 
can perhaps hest be illustrated by showing the 1936 rates separately for the 
two sections of Lagos Township, the figures being taken from the Nigeria 
Medical Report for 1935 (a) and 1936 (6) respectively.^ 



Pojyulation | 



Birth -t at 0 

Death-rate 

Distt ict 

(a) 

(6) 

Births 

Deaths 

(a) 

(&) 

(a) 

(6) 

Lagos . 

Ebute Metta . 

120,000 

60,000 

137,336 

20,294 

3,627 

943 


29-4 

18*8 

25 7 
46*5 

KM 

8>6 

14 1 
21 3 


Fertility. In his ‘Notes on the Medical History of Lagos’ the Medical 
Officer Dr. Turner said: 


The birth-rate has fallen continuously throu^out the period for which accurate 
data are available. The following figures show the decline : — 


1897 

• 

. 61 per 1,000. 

1920 . 

. . 33 per 1,000. 

1902 

• 

. 52 „ 1,000. 

1921 . 

. 30 „ 1,000. 

1909 


. 43 „ 1,000. 

1929 

. 28-3 „ 1,000. 

1010 

• 

. 44 „ 1,000. 

1930 . 

. 28 6 „ 1,000. 

The reohoiiB 

for this fall are manifold: but probably tlie most important is the 


sterility which has resulted from the widespread infection with gonorrhoea, and 
less so, of syphilis. The average pregnancies per woman m former days was probably 
about BIX, it is now only between three and four. I am informed by the Medical 
Officers m charge of the AEncon Hospital that 80 per cent of the attendances of 
women ore for sterility. Corrected birth-rates would show even lower figures 
(correction factor 0’9) ^ 


The above birth-rates, to be sure, are not strictly comparable with one 
another. The rates for 1897 and 1902 refer to Lagos Town only and include 
stiU-births, while those from 1909 cover also the mainland and exclude 
still-births. Moreover, all rates prior to 1921 were swelled by relating the 
number of births to an underestimated number of inhabitants. The 
average number of registered live-born in Lagos Town rose from 1,595 in 
1897-8 to 1,804 in 1899-1900, 1,933 in 1903, and 2,250 in 1904. There is no 
reason to assume that the birth-rate decreased in this period, and it probably 


^ See Nigeria, Medical Report 1985, p. 7; 1936, pp. 9-10 

^ Census of Nigeria, 1931, toI. i, p. 126. The Gorernment Statistician had made a computation 
according to which, the orade birth-rate for Lagos must be multiplied by the factor 0 89 m order 
to bring it to the basis of a standard population (see ibid , pp 80-90} 
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exceeded 46 in 1904.^ But the number of registered live-births oscillated 
in 1907-19 between 2,156 and 2,483 without showing a definite trend, and 
as the population no doubt increased very much it is safe to say that the 
birth-rate decreased considerably. Between 1919 and 1923 the number 
of births registered in Lagos Townships increased from 2,517 to 3,423, and 
it is likely that the birth-rate increased again in those years, but from 1924 
to 1931 the number of registered births changed very little, oscillating 


Table 22. Registered Births and Deaths in Lagos Tovm, 1892-190D 


Year 

Live-bom 

Still-hom 

Total deatfiB 

Deaths ttncZer 1 

excZ. 

atiU-bom 

inch 

still-horn 

excl. 

still-born 

md. 

still-born 

1802 

647 

44 

1,339 

1,383 

328 

372 

1893 

1,034 


1,387 


399 

1894 

1,197 

, , 

1,487 



1895 

1,342 

101 

1,674 

1,776 

641 

642 


1,469 

76 

1,626 

1,702 

647 


1897 

1,535 

126 

1,800 

1,926 

626 

762 

1898 

1,666 

118 

1,769 

1,877 

614 

732 

1899 

1,811 

118 

2,038 

2,166 

746 

864 


1,796 

144 

1,842 

1,986 

098 

842 


2,066 

• • 

1,835 


•• 


^ See Colonial Bepoita, Lagoa 1892, pp 34-6 ; Lagoa, ‘Abstract of Registration 1896’, pp. 130-1, 
Abatioct of SegiatraUon 1898, p. B, ‘Report of Registrar General 1896’, p. 317, ‘1900’, p 78; 
Lagos, ‘Report by Commissioners appomted to enquire into Infantile Mortality’, pp. 251-2, 
Lagoa, Blue Boob 1901, p. 77. 


merely between 3,261 and 3,494. Birth registration and census returns 
were incomplete. But assuming that the proportion of omissions was the 
same in both records, the birth-rate would have been about 28 in 1928-31 
as well as in 1918-20. From 1932 on the situation is somewhat obscure. 
The number of registered births rose from 3,458 in 1931 to 3,869 in 1932, 
4,476 m 1934, 4,980 in 1939, 6,341 in 1940, 5,929 in 1942, and 7,240 in 1944.® 
The population estimates in this period, as shown above, were quite erratic. 
If the figure for 1944 (172,000) could be trusted, the birth-rate in that year 
would have been 42 ; but the population was probably much larger. The only 
conclusions which can be derived from the available data, therefore, seem 
to be: (I) the birth-rate declined considerably in the first two decades of 
this century ; (2) there is no evidence that the birth-rate is lower now than 
20 years ago. 

The proportion of still-births registered in Lagos Town dropped from 
6*6 per cent, in 1896-1900 to 6'1 per cent, in 1907-18, and to 3*2 per cent, 
in 1924-38. In Lagos Township the percentage declined from 4*9 in 
1908-26 to 3*1 in 1927-44, 

The decline in the number of still-bii’ths was probably due to the 

^ Even if registration hod been complete the birth-rate would have exceeded 45, provided the 
results of the 1906 Voccmation census (48,467) can be trusted. 

No separate data are available for Lagos Town 

^ From 1939 on the figures exclude non-native bntha. 
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extension of medical care.^ But it is very difficult to explain the trend of 
the live-birth rate. There cannot, to he sure, be any doubt that the heavy 
drop in the first two decades of this century wae due, at least in part, to 
the spread of gonorrhoea. Dr Turner in his ‘Notes on the Medical History 
of Lagbs’says: 

The most important single disease is gonorrhoea, with its manifold sequelae and 
its important bearing on the fertility of l^e race. Some years ago a medical practi- 
tioner in close touch with conditions in Lagos stated that, before many generations 
had passed, the Yoruba native population would markedly diminish. This has not 
yet happened, but fertility data show that the event is not unlikely. Accurate 
information is urgently needed to throw light on this matter.^ 

Venereal Disease, (a) Gonorrhoea. Little or no exact information is available, 
but aJl Medical 0£Q.cers are unanimous m statmg that it is widespread. The social 
habits of the people tend to cause a rapid spread and conservative estimates state 
that at least 60 per cent of adult males are infected. The effect on the birth-rate is 
already noticeable and widespread sterility is the result. It is difficult to decide when 
the disease was first introduced, but there is little doubt that it was very early, as 
natives from the hmterland had many remedies as early as 1807. The more rapid 
spread in recent years may be due to the more lax moral condition of the people 
in the transition state of civihzation. 

(b) Syphilis. The mformation ooncemmg syphilis is even more vague than that 
concemmg gonorrhoea, as the only reliable test is also positive for Yaws, which is 
endemic over the greater part of Southern Nigeria. Aneuriam and aortic heart lesions 
are becommg more common, or patienia are coming forward for treatment more 
readily. 

In general, all that can be stated is that both diseases are present, and to a 
dangerous extent, and that a great deal of further information is required.’ 

But when Dr. Turner wrote his ‘Notes* the fall in the birth-rate had 
stopped many years ago, and there is no evidence that sterility was wide- 
spread.* Further information concerning the incidence of venereal diseases 
has not been forthcoming, and it is not impossible that the apparent 
stability of the birth-rate in the last 20 years may have been due to a check 
in the spread of venereal disease. 

General Mortality. Lagos Island, ‘originally a mudbank covered by 
mangrove’,* had for a very long time the reputation of being a most 
unhealthy place. The Acting Colonial Surgeon in a report to the Adminis- 
trator, dated 25 August 1870, said that ‘Lagos still possesses the unenvi- 
able distinction of a sanitary position almost as bad as could be’.* Ten 
years later, on 11 October 1880, Lieutenant-Governor Griffith wrote: 

. . . m order to remove from Lagos the reproach of being a most unhealthy settle- 
ment drainage and filling up of pestilential swamps will Iwve to be attended to far 
beyond what is authorised by the present allotment of funds for such work.^ 

^ The CommiBBion appointed in January 1901 to inquire into the estent of Tnfa.Tit.i1a Mortahty 
was ‘appalled’ to find such a large number of still-birthB (see 'Report', p. 247). ‘We are of 
opimon that the large number of still-births are due to these native medicine men as they appear to 
know nothmg about artificial respiration and other means for tnaking the apparently iifeinan new 
bom infant live’ (ibid , p 249). 

'■* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p 126. ® Ibid., p. 128. 

* The only fact cited by Dr Tomer is that ofall the pregnancies of 124 women over 40 questioned 

in Lagos 16 6 per cent had ended m miscarnages and that 6 6 per cent, of the 124 women (i.e. 8) 
had never been pregnant ; see ibid., vol. vi, p 9 ® Ibid , vol. i, p 126. 

* State of Colomal Possessions 1869,"BeLttIl,^.24i. ^ Oolonud Possessions Beports 1879, -p 210. 
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After another ten years the Colonial Secretary reported: 

Much haa been and is being don© to improve the sanitary condition of the town: 
the swamps in its immediate vicinity are being gradually filled up and a better 
system of scavenging has been introduced. A large number of wells has been 
sunk by the Government, from which fairly good water is obtained. . . . But when 
all is said and done the fact remains that it is almost impossible to conquer by 
sanitary measures and precautions so bad a climate as is unfortunately to be found 
in Lagos.^ 

Opinions about the effects of the slight sanitary improvements upon 
mortality were influenced by the official death-rates,® which owing to the 
incompleteness of registration were quite misleading, and it is perhaps 
no accident that only when death i^gistration in the 1890s became fairly 
complete the urgency of fundamental sanitary reforms became generally 
recognized. But it took some time before action was taken. 

1 897. Discussion is still going on as to a feasible scheme for tho samtary reform 
of Lagos town m connection with wator supply and dramage that can be carried out 
reasonably within Oio means of the Colony. It wdl be easily comprehensible that on 
a mg ,lftT ial island a mile or two long by half a mile broad, witli a population of 60,000 
souls livmg on it, and a much larger number of bodies dead and buned in it for many 
years past, disturbance of the soil is to be avoided by every possible means. No 
scheme has yet been approved.^ 

1898. The question of improvmg the sanitary condition of Lagos has engaged the 
attention of tito Qovemmant for some years past, but, so far, it has not been found 
possible to devise a scheme likely to give satisfactory results which the Colony is able 
to afford. There are hardly any drains, and what there axe are only to carry off the 
surface water in wet weather. There axe both land latrines and latrmes over the 
water, and all Government buildings and some private houses are supplied with 
earth closets.^ 

1899. The samtary condition of the Island of Lagos has been considerably 
improved during the last few years. New latrmes have been erected m several 
quarters of the town in the course of the year. There is, however, no underground 
drainage, and no water supply has yet been provided.^ 

Early m the montli of May the new Governor of the Colony, Sir William 
IVlacGregor, arrived. The question of improved sanitation and a water supply at 
once occupied his attention. The original scheme for obtaining water from Ikoyi, 
unfortunat^y, has so fax failed, and it is difficult to see what can be dono m a place 
situated as Lagos is to ensure an adequate and continual supply of water without 
very great expenditure . . . Lagos itself is practically nothmg more than a sandbank, 
and there appears to he httle left to hoxie for except that before many years axe past 
it may be found possible to remove the Government to an mland position, where 
proper samtary conditions may be instituted.'’ 

1901. The sanitary state of the town has greatly improved withm the past ten 
years, but there is room for still greater unprovoment.’ 

We axe fully aware that there is m this town an appallmg amount of sickness, 
which is attended by a frightful rate of mortality. Two thousand two hundred 
persons die m this small town every year.^ 

^ Colonial Bepofrla, Lagoa 1890, p 13. See also Colonial Poaseaaiona Bepoita 1882, pp. 252-3, 
1884-6, p. 118; Colonial Beporta, Lagoa 1894, p. 6. 

° See, for example, Colonial Poaaeaawna Reporia 1879-81, pp. 302, 304. 

® Cdonial Beporta, Lagoa 1897, p. 10. * Ibid. 1898, p. 15. 

® Ibid 1899, pp. 21-2. • Ibid , p. 27. ’’ Ibid. 1900-1, p. 10. 

® Speeoh of Governor Sir William MacGregor at the foundation of the ‘Lagos Ladies’ League' 
(26 Jan. 1901), ibid. At the same time the Governor in a Me8sag[6 to the Legislative Counoil 
complained about the ine£B.cieiu}y of the Sazutory Inspeotors' 'The staff provided should if well 
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As to general sanitation, schemes for the removal of sewa^ of the Colony of 
Lagos into the sea have been proposed, but, as they involve considerable capital 
expenditure, and, what is more serious, a large annual expenditure, it has been 
decided to defer action for the present, and until the Colony is in a better position 
to oSord expenditure on this improvement.^ 

1002.* During the past five or six years there has been marked improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the town, though there is a very great deal yet to be 
aocomphdied in the direction of samtary improvement — ^notably the institution of an 
adequate method of sewage disposal, and of surface drainage.’’ 

The construction of the town, where some 40,000 persons are collected mainly in 
native huts, the over-crowdmg of these latter, the absence of any proper method of 
disposing of household slop water, of smfaoe drainage, and of sewage disposal — all 
constitute obstacles to the attainment of even a moderately high standard of sanita- 
tion; but that improvement under new and scientific methods has, as before 
remarked, been markedly in evidence during the post six yeeus, is a fact beyond 
dispute.’ 

1903. There can be no reasonable doubt that Lagos can be mode a fairly heedthy 
town within a few years from this, if the hygiemo measures in use there now are 
persevered in; and if these are supplemented by the execution of the scheme sub- 
mitted to you, witli the fall approval of the oonsultmg engineers, for furnishing the 
inhabitants with a sufficient supply of good water 

1906. Reclamation of Swamps, &c. This work was actively continued in various 
parts of Lagos Island, and over 60,000 cubic 3 rards of soil were used m filling in the 
areas reclaimed. The appearance of the northern and soutliem points of the Island 
has m consequence of ^ese operations undergone a complete change as compared 
with, say, four years ago, and the prospects of good health in these parts of the town 
have been greatly enhanced — ^this apart from the throwing open of considerable 
space excellently adapted for busmess premises on the north, and dwellmg houses 
on the south, m a town which had already become very congested.’ 

lu his report for the year 1909, the Acting Medical Officer said: 

In conclusion I am very glad to be able to state that Lagos lo at present in a fairly 
good sanitary condition, when one realises lhat a large portion of the Town has been 
reclaimed, only a small portion laid out properly, houses packed too closely together. 
Streets too narrow and not in ohgnment, very few open spaces, therefore ventilation 
defective, and the highest part of the Town only 20 feet over soa-level and the 
difficulty of getting a fall for drams — ^tokmg all these things into consideration, I 
think that on the whole, the condition of the Town is satisfactory.’ 

There can in fact be no doubt that mortality in Lagos had begun to 
decline. In spite of a large increase in population the number of deaths 
registered in 1897-1917 did not rise. The average death-rate which in the 

administered be sufficient to effect a very great improvement m the sanitary condition of Lagos. 
It is impossible to say that sanitoiy inspection is oomed out in a manner that oould be oonsldmred 
satisfactory to the most casual observer; hut that is not the fault of this Oounoil which has 
generously provided the neoessary salaries, but is to be imputed to the ineffioienoy of the men to 
whom the salaries are paid There need he no doubt that efficient inspectors con be obtained on 
the basis of the vote as subimtted to you. The question is of far gi eater importanoe tban is 
represented by the small Bums of money involved, and the Council may rest assured it will receive 
particular attention and that efficiency will be msisted on either from the present inspectors or 
from their BueoeBsors' {(hvernment Gazette, Cdmy of Lagos, 23 Mar, 1901, p. 163). It should 
be noted, however, that the whole sanitary staff of Lagos consisted in 1000 of 1 part-time 
Medical Officer of Health and 2 Afnoan Samtaiy Inspectors (see Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, 
p. 130). 

^ Colonial Repotts, Lagos 1900-1, p. 11. ’ Ibid. 1902, p 22. ’ Ibid , p. 23. 

* Sir William MacGregor to Mr. Lyttelton, ibid, 1903, p 3. ® Ibid. 1906, p. 36. 

’ Report on the Munioypdl Board of HecdA 1909, p. 12. 
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second half of the 1890s must have exceeded 40 was probably less than 
30 in 1911-17. It exceeded 30 again in 1918 and 1924, but since 1928 it has 
been below 20 probably in every year. Not much more can be said, I think, 
about mortality in general. The Government Statistician, it is true, 
computed several life tables for Lagos^ showing as mean expectation of 
hfe at birth for males in 1921-30 36-4 years, for male Yomba in 1931 
40'1 years, for males in 1932 46-7 years, for females in 1932 62-8 years, 
for males in 1933 46-8 years, and for females in 1933 61*7 years, but the 
basic data used in computing these tables — ^population by age, births, and 
deaths by age — are all so inadequate that the results are by no means 
conclusive. Nor do they seem plausible. It may well be, to be sure, that 
according to mortality in 1931 the mean expectation of life at birth was 
40 years for males (and, say, something like 46 years for females), but the 
number of deaths registered in Lagos Township was lower in 1931 than 
in any other year from 1899 to 1944, and all the available evidence suggests 
that mortality has not decreased since 1931. ‘ 

There remains, however, the incontrovertible fact that mortality in 
Lagos in the last 35 years was considerably less than in the first 40 years 
of British occupation. Important factors were swamp reclamation and 
the introduction of a piped water-supply which reduced very much 
the incidence of malaria and dysentery^ and eliminated guinea-worm.* 
Another factor was vaccination against smallpox. Dr. Turner described 
the progress achieved as follows: 

No figures are available for the years pnor to 1896, but commont waa made on the 
endemioity of smallpox and the fact that outbreaks were of frequent occurrence. 
The period 1896-1006 gave an average annual mcidence of about 100 oases per 
annum. Vaccination up to this time liad been inadequate, and m the years 1904 and 
1906 a vaccination census was mode which, on completion, showed that the znajorily 
of Lagoa residents had been vaccinated. It is to be regretted that the detailed report 
has been lost. Since 1910 the average annual mcidence has been 12 cases per annum. 
Outbreaks in this period have been due to importation of cases from ships and the 
mainland, where vaccination is less complete, and not a few have been traced to the 
efforts of Shopona priests to mamtam their cult. In 1904 a survey of persons met at 
random m the street showed that of 208 adults 10 per cent had had smallpox. In 
the same year 10 per cent of 1,390 school diildren showed evidence of past smallpox. 
No recent data are available on the mcidence in various age-groups, but figures are 
available for some groups of school children. 

In 1930, of 227 boys aged 14-19, 7*6 per cent had had smallpox. Of 286 girls of 
all ages 2 per cent h^ had smallpox. A probable average for edl school children is 
about 4 per cent. This does not represent the Lagos mcidence os many of the children 
are unmigrant. A rough estimate for Lagos m the early days prior to vaccination 
would show an average annual incidence of at least 0*6 per cent and probably nearer 
1 per cent of the gross population.^ 

^ See Census of Nigetia, 1931, vol. i, pp. 80-5, Lagos Town. Council, Repoit of Medical Officer 
of Health 1932, p. 26 iBepoit of Lagos Town Council 1933, p. 45. 

^ Some official reports give as an explanation that ‘clearly longevity oonnot be mcreased 
iaAe&mte\j' (C6lontalSepotta,Nigeiial933,]p 13,IP34,p 13 ; 2935, p. 12 ; 2936, p 12). 

* Dr. Turner suggests that before 1600 malaria and dysentery ‘killed many hundreds of people 
annually’ (Ceiwiw of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p, 120). 

* ‘Thia disease disappeared smoe the mtroduotion of a piped water supply, e.g m 1914 there 
were 234 oases treated at the Afncan Hospital and in recent years, none’ (ibid., p. 127). 

‘ Ibid., pp. 128-7. 
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Thus, according to Dr. Turner, the average annual incidence was about 
200 or 300 in the early days prior to vaccination, about 100 in 1896-1906, 
and 12 in 1911-31. With regard to the period prior to 1896 Dr. Turner 
reports: 

Smallpox was said to be epidemic every other year and to be the mam scourge of 
the island and the hmterland.^ 

But this was possibly an exaggeration, and Dr. Turner’s statement 
that no figures are available for the years prior to 1896 is also not correct. 
According to Payne’s Lagoa and West African Almanack and Diary for 1882 
the ‘Registrar’s Return of Deaths Caused by Small Pox in Lagos’ for 
1868-79 was as follows;® 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 



1878 

1879 

— 

1 

IHQII 

22 

44 

187 

53 

11 


29 

112 

25 


A perusal of the annual administration reports yields the following 
results:® 

1876. The population ‘scarcely suffered at ail from smallpox’.^ 

1877. 41 oases, 16 deaths.® 

1878. 201 cases, 74 deaths. ‘. . . a severe epidemic of smail-pox raged 
at the early part of the year, followed up by the most unhealthy season 
for years previous in the recollection of some of the old native inhabitants 
of the place.’® 

1882. ‘Small pox being endemic in this country occasional cases appear 
now and then. . . .’^ 

1885. ‘The epidemic of small-pox which raged last year has dis- 
appeared.’® 

1887. ‘There were but few cases of small-pox during the year.’® No 
deaths.^® 

1891. 129 deaths 

1892. 23deaths.i® 

1895. 50 deaths.^® 

In 1896-1905 the average number of cases, according to Dr. Turner, 
was about 100. The number of deaths in 1896-1900 has been given as 
32, 16, 30, 22, and 16 respectively.^® The Colonial Report for 1902 said: 

. . . smallpox— endemic in this country — ^has almost vanished from Lagos town. 
There is, however, a constant influx of infected persons &om outlymg districts, and 
so cases must be expected, every now and then, to occur in the town of Lagos itself,^® 

^ Ibid., p. 129. 

® See Payne 1882, p 41. The deaths from smallpox ore given there by sex for each month. 

* The death figures for 1877 and 1878 in the Administration reports are lower than those shown 
by Payne 

* Colonuil PoBseaaions Reports 1876, p. 119. ® Ibid. 1876-8, p. 1C4. 

* Ibid. See also ibid., pp. 16.S, 158. ’’ Ibid. 1882, p. 201. 

® Ibid. 1884r^, p 117. * Sawtaiy Repmt on Lagos 1887, p. 3 

See ibid , p. 6 See Cdhnial Reports, Lagos 1892, p. 30. 

See ibid. ‘(General Abstract of Registration 1896', p. 126. 

“ SeeihiA.; General Absttact of Registtalion 1898, p 2, ‘Report of Registrar General 1899’, 
p 316, 1900, p. 76. i"* Colonial Reports, Lagoa 1902, p. 23. 
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The Medical Report for 1904 stated: 

Only 66 cases of Small -pox were treated in the Small-pox Hospital this year with 
7 deaths, as against 120 with 17 deaths last year.^ 

The total number of cases reported in 1906-18 was only 116. 3ut in 
1919-20 there was an epidemic which was more serious than the preceding 
one of 1903, and cases were numerous also m 1933-4. Thus the average 
number of cases rose fix)m 9 in 1906-18 to 34 in 1919-38.® On the whole, 
the available data suggest that smallpox in the nineteenth century claimed 
possibly less victims than is usually beheved and that, on the other hand, 
the fight against this disease has not been quite as successful a& had been 
expected a generation ago. 

Table 24. Cases of SmaU^ox, Lagos, 1906-3S^ 


Tear 

Cases 

Tear 

Cases 




Tear 

Cam 

Deaths 

Tear 

Cases 

Dfoihs 

1900 

3 

1913 

5 


238 

90 

1927 

34 

6 

1934 

122 

20 

1907 

2 

1914 

3 

1921 

22 

4 

1928 

G 

3 

1935 

13 

1 

1908 

4 

1916 

2 

1922 

4 

1 

1029 

15 

4 


7 

2 

1909 

13 




0 

3 

1930 

18 

■■ 

1937 

4 

— 

1910 

20 

1917 


1924 

4 

— 

1031 

3 

■■ 

1938 

34 

10 

1911 

37 

1918 


1025 

14 

6 

1032 

10 

3 




1912 

7 

1910 

01 

1926 

11 

3 

1038 

50 

10 





^ See Southern Nigeria, Medwal Report 1007, p. 2, 1908, p. 2 ; Report on TJu Lagoe Municipal Board of 
Health 1915, p, 2, 1916, p, 4; Lagos Town CoimcU, Report ofMedual Officer ofHetdth 1917, p. i, 1918, p, 1, 
m8,p 10 


A disease which in the 1920s proved at least as disastrous in Lagos as 
smallpox in the earlier period was plague. It was introduced in June 1924® 
and the deaths reported in 1924-31 numbered 349, 88, 476, 151, 509, 176, 
66, and 6 respectively.^ The main reason why this disease gained so much 
ground was apparently overcrowding. The Deputy Director, Sanitary 
Service, of Nigeria, in his report for 1926, said: 

The samtary problems presented m Lagos are the most difficult in West Africa, 
and they all arise from one cause namely gross human congestion.^ Excludmg Ikoyi 
and the southern Manna the western half of that pai-t of the Island of Lagos between 
the MacGregor Canal and Carter Bridge is m realty one huge market, and m that 
market seventy to eighty thousand African people live. Sanitary effort as ordinarily 
applied, is quite helpless m face of the difficulties presented. Lagos, without doubt, 
could be made safe agamst plague if all rats could be destroyed but this is quite 
impossible under the conditions existmg m the greater part of Lagoa Island.*’ 

However, no case of plague has been reported from Lagos since April 
1931. Nor has there been any other serious epidemic in the 1930s. It is, 
therefore, the more noteworthy that mortality as a whole has apparently 
not decreased in the course of the last 15 years. The principal reason prob- 
ably are the deplorable housing conditions. 

^ Lagos, Medical Bepott 1904, p. 8. 

® The average nimiher of cases in 1911—31 was not 12 os stated by Dr. Turner but 24. 

* See Nigeru, Medical Report 1924, p. 42. 

* See Lagoa Town Oounoil, Report of Medical Office) of Health 1931, p. 7. 

As far back as 1886 the Medical Officer, Lagos, liad written . ‘ Overcrowding of houses is a pro- 
bfio source of disease* (CoZontol Possessions Reports 1884-6, p. 118). 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1926, p. 25. 
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The general housing conditions of the Township may be gauged from the fact that 
it IS estimated of the 14,949 recorded premises approximately 50 per cent are unfit 
for human habitation. It is not practicable to eradicate these insanitary premises 
by ordering their demolition imder the Public Health Ordinance. The most that can 
be accomplished is to improve the hght and ventilation of such promises, and reduce 
excessive overcrowdmg, a policy which has been in practice for some years. 

Such a policy, by itself, cannot bring about a radical change for the betterment of 
the general housing conditions ; moreover, for as long as this policy is earned on so 
long will the housing position remain at a very low level. 

The progress made by the Lagos Executive Development Board is, of necessity, 
slow, and where progress has been made there still remains the out-of-date method 
of collection and disposal of nightsoil by the conservancy system and its conse- 
quent evils. 

There are so many deplorable insanitary premises in the township that it is almost 
impossible to decide why any particular house should be selected for demolition on 
the grounds of it being nnfif . for human habitation. Further, tlie structural condition 
of many of these insanitary premises is such that wholesale harbourage for rodents 
exists therein, and many are actually rodent infested. . . 

Infant Mortality. The number of deaths under one year seems to have 
been ascertained for the first time in 1801, and until 1909 the official 
figures included stUl-births. The infant deaths thus recorded in 1891-1900 
were 384, 372, 399, S37, 642, 623, 762, 732, 864, and 842 respectively. The 
proportion of infant deaths among all deaths rose in this period from 
25 to 42 per cent., the increase evidently being due to more complete and 
more accurate registration. But by 1896 the number of recorded infant 
deaths began to cause concern. The Colonial Beport for that year said: 

Infant mortality was especially heavy, 623 deaths of children under one year of 
age being registered.^ 

In his report for 1899 the Registrar-General stated: 

The number of deaths of mfants under one year of age was 864, this is undoubtedly 
a very high rate. Compared with the rate of infantile mortality in England the 
excess is about 300. Agom the total number of births registered is 1 ,929, giving a death 
rate of 447*9 x>er 1000 under one year of age, or in other woi’ds barely half the 
children bom live to be 12 months old. This matter would certamly seem to call 
for attention at the earliest possible opportunity.^ 

The Governor thereupon, in January 1901, appointed a Committee ‘to 
enquire into and report upon the actual extent of Infantile Mortality, 
past and present, in Lagos and its suburbs’, and, furthermore, created 
the ‘Lagos Ladies’ League’. He told the ladies whom he had invited for 
this occasion: 

It appears from official returns that about one-half of our children die within the 
first year. Now that is not a matter for us to sit by and look at with our hands folded. 
The great question is : Can we do onythmg to improve it ’ I believe that we can do 
a great deal, and if it is true that we can do so, it is my duty and yours to do what 
is in our power * 

^ Lagos Town Council, BepoU of Medical Officer of Health 1938, p 7. Sec also Speech and 
Address by Governor Sir Arthur Bichat ds to the Legislative Council 18th March, 1946, p. v. 

* Golontal Exports, Lagos 1896, p 8. See also Lagos, ‘General Abstract of Registration 1896', 
p 126 , Lagos, Abstiact of Begiatration 1898, pp. 2-3 

* ‘Report of Registrar General 1899’, p 316. See also ibid ‘1900’, p. 76; ‘Medical Report 

1900-1 ’, p 130 , Colonial Beports, Lagos 1900-1, p. 12. * Ibid , p. 10. 
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The maiTi concluBions of the Committee were : 

We are of opinion that the Infantile Mortality m Lagos is not any greater m 
former years and that it has always existed.^ 

When we compared the deaths of infants imder one year of age with the births 
for the last mne years we found tho highest percentage of mortality to have occurred 
in the year 1802, namely 64-*92. 

The lowest percentage of mortality was m the next year 1893, namely 38'60. 

The bigb percentage in the year 1892 can be accounted for by the huit that all 
or nearly all the deaths of infants were registered on account of extra vigilance on 
the part of the Government to stop mtra-mural burials, whereas many births were 
neglected to be registered. 

This explanation we consider to be correct and therefore there is very little difEer- 
ence really between death-rate of infants under one year of age now and for the 
past nine years.^ 

As to the specific disease to which the alleged infantile mortahty is due we have 
found that the diseases to which infants under one year of age chiefiy succumb are 
Diseases of tlie Respiratory System, Digestive System, Fevers, Dysentery and 
Convulsions, the latter not being really a disease but rather a symptom. 

We were unable to obtam any direct evidence as to the prevalence of Malarial Fever 
as the word Fever is used ui a loose way on this Coast. 

Fever accounted for 321 deaths amongst infants in the year 1890 ; tliat is more 
than half the deaths from Fever m that year occurred in mfants under one year 
of age ‘ 

(Direct Causes of the prevalent Infantile diseases) 1. Want of proper management 
of the infants at births and of the mothem in the puei^eral state .... 

2. Ignorance on the part of the parents of the most elementary laws of health 
for themselves and infants. Bad and irregular feeding. . . . 

3. Exposure of the infants to variations of temperature both at the time of birth 
and also afterwards. This accounts for the number of deaths from Diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs. 

4. . . . the indiscriminate use of Agbo, which is a decoction of leaves and roots. 
It is thought by many to bo the most important food for mfants and is given in 
preference to the natural food — ^the mother’s milk. 

6. A total lack of actual responsibihty on the part of the male parent for the care 
of the infant and mother. 

The Indirect Causes we have found to be. — 

1. General bad saiutory surroundmgs. 

(a) Due to local conditions such as, certain parts of this Town. 

(b) Total disregard for cleanlmess m their houses and compounds. 

(c) Over-crowdmg m their houses. 

(d) Living in small ill-ventilated badly lighted houses and rooms. 

(e) Over-heating of their houses by day and by night through the use of corru- 

gated iron alone for the roofs. 

(/) Crowdmg together of a lot of small houses preventmg any ventilation. 

2. Superstition which gives free scope for the practices of the medicine man. . . . 

3 Parents do not seem now to have as much control over their sons and daughters 
and this leads to a lowering of the moral tone and a looser way of living amongst the 
young people. 

Native marriage laws are not respected. Children are born out of wedlock nearly 
always of too young parents with the result they are weakly from the start and the 
mothers are unable to nurse them properly. 

This lower moral tone and loose way of hving we have found applies to all classes 
of the community. 

4 A general unhealthiness prevails m the town. 


^ ‘Report of the Committee’, p. 24:6 


Ibid., p 240. 


* Ibid , p. 247. 
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6. We have foimd that the native medicine men do a lot of harm m the to\m and 
oontribute to a very great extent to the high Infantile Mortality. . . . 

6. We have found that a great many people consult these so-called Druggists in 
oases of sickness m their children. . . 

In 1^894-1900 the ratio of infant deaths (including still-births) to 1,000 
births (including stdl-births) had oscillated between 403 and 453. In 1902 
it was apparently somewhat lower. The Colonial Report stated : 

Infant mortality is very high, but has sunk during the past six years from 46 to 
37 per cent, (during the first year of life), smoe the attention of the natives has been 
directed to the taking of precautions against malaria, and to the proper feedmg and 
care of infants — ^for it is chiefly to malana and improper feeding that the fearful 
mortality among infants and children is due.‘ 

In 1903-10 the ratio oscillated between 341 and 401. Exoludhig still- 
births, the infant mortality rate had decreased from 392 in 1895-1900 to 
327 in 1907-10. Thereafter the rate has exceeded 300 only in 1918 and 
1920. Apart from these two years, the rate oscillated (in Lagos and Ebute 
Metta) in 1911-23 between 261 and 296. In 1924 and 1925 it was 236 
and 238 respectively; it dropped to 199 in 1926, 175 in 1927, 138 in 1928, 
and gradually to 102 in 1932. From 1933 to 1944 it oscillated between 
114 and 140 without showing any definite trend. 

It is not easy to explaia the development of infant mortality in Lagos. 
Dr. Turner in his ‘Notes on the Medical History of Lagos’ says: 

. . . the data show a very marked and sustained unprovement. The rate for the 
period 1898 to 1900 was about 460 per 1,000 births. From 1900 to 1910 it had fallen 
to about 360 per 1,000, in the period 1910 to 1920 it averaged 280* and remained 
steady about that figure until the commencement of infant welfare work in 1924, 
since when it has fallen rapidly to the present figure of about 130.* 

But infant welfare work did not commence in 1924. The Medical Report 
for 1924 said: 

Maternity and Child Welfare. No adveuice has been made so far os regards 
promoting these two important matters. Hopes ore entertained that 1926 will show 
a beginiung m this respect and iliat some organisation will be brought into being in 
a big centre such as Lagos.* 

It took in fact some years more until effective infant welfare work 
commenced. The first African woman Health Visitor was appointed in 

^ Ibid , pp. 247-9. 

* Cdonid BepoHa, Lagoa 1902, p. 23 Some Mediool Offioers, to be sure, had strange ideas 
about what oonstitates ‘proper feeding’. See, for example, the following statement of the Acting 
Semor Samtary Officer (Southern Nigeria, MadiocA Rvgmt 1913, p 61): 'The causes of the high 
infantile mortahty [in Lagos] are the same as those found elsewhere, together with a prejudioe 
on the part of native mothers against artificial feeding, and a liking fox dosing the infants with 
various harmfiil concoctions which are forced mto the stomach by hydrauho pressure. The 
gradual educating of mothers m the care of their infants and the mtroduction of artificial feeding 
would go far to reduce the present high mortality.’ 

* Dr Turner was apparently not aware that the offioial rates until 1909 included still-births 
while from 1909 on stiU-births were excluded The infant mortality rate, including still- births, was 
432 in 1898-1900, 357 m 1910, and 323 in 1910-20. Excluding still-births it was 391 in 1898- 1000, 
324 in 1910, and 288 in 1910-^ (To what extent the decrease from 1898-1900 to 1910-20 war duo 
to improvement m birth registration it is impossible to tell ) 

* Census of Nigeria 1931, vol i, p. 126. * Nigeria, Medical Report 1924, p. 64. 
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November 1926 and by the end of 1927 the Visitors numbered eight; a 
Dispensary with a women and children’s section in charge of a Lady 
Medical Ofi&oer was opened on 1 November 1926, and ‘Infant Welfare 
Clinics were started on 30th April, 1928’ and were ‘held three times 
weekly’ at the new Dispensary.^ In the meantime the number of infant 
deaths had dropped from 904 in 1923 to 806 in 1924, 777 in 1926, 662 in 
1926, and 579 in 1927. It is obvious that the enormous drop from 1923 
to 1926 was not due to (non-existing) infant welfare work. It is possible 
but unlikely that the fiirther improvement in 1927 was caused by the 
efforts of the Health Visitors.^ It is probable that the continuation of the 
decline in 1928 (to 461) was mainly the result of the newly opened Infant 
Welfare Clinics. 

The great reduction in infant mortality started about 3 years before 
infant welfare work became effective, it went on during the first years of 
these activities, but no progress has been made since. There are, I suggest, 
three reasons why infant welfare work apparently had not a decisive effect 
on mortality. 

(1) Those diseases which such work usually fights most successfully 
had lost their importance in Lagos when infant welfare work began. 
According to the report of the Lady Medical Officer for 1928 only 5 per 
cent, of the deaths of infants were due to gastro-intestinal complaints, but 
31 per cent, to broncho-pneumonia and other allied pulmonary Gomplaints. 

Statistics of the year show that thirty-one per cent, of deaths are due to these 
diseases. This is not to be wondered at, when the condition of the houses of the poor 
dunng the rainy season is considered. To the over-orowding, dirt and darkness is 
now added damp, from lealcy roofs and unpaved mud floors. In order to malre the 
room dryer, usually a pot of glowing ch^oal is placed near the newly-bom infant, 
who lies on a thm mat on the floor. Can any further encouragement to the disease 
be added ? Indeed, the resistance of these infants is truly almost moredible.* 

(2) Of the deaths of infanta in 1928, 9 per cent, were due to prematurity 
and 30 per cent, to congenital debility. Many of these deaths could prob- 
ably have been prevented if infant welfare work had been supplemented 
by antenatal care. An Antenatal Clinic, it is true, is held in conjunction 
with and simultaneously with the Infant Welfare Chnic,* but the numbers 
of women who attended for advice were only 11 in 1928, 8 in 1929, 12 in 
1930,® and api)arently remained negligible. 

(3) ‘The Registrars of Vital Statistics submit lists of bii'ths as registered 
daily. Every address where a birth is thus known to have occurred is 
visited by Health Visitors.’* But many children are dead before their 

^ See Nigena, Medical Bepoit 1926, p. 37 ; 1927, p 35; 1928, p. 29. 

^ See in this connexion ‘Annual Report of the Lady Medical Officer for the Year 1928’, 
Seport of ffte Lagos Town Qauneil 1928, p 28: ‘On the vrhole, the work of tlie Health Visitor 
has been found to be satisfactory, and an effort is being made to raise their standard from 
being almost entnely record keepers, and to encourage a greater sense of responBibility. . . . 
The Health Visitors were found to have practically no knowledge of the physiology and 
care of infants.’ 

' Ibid., p. 29. * See Nigeria, Medical Report 1928, p. 29. 

* See Report of Lagoa Town Council 1928, p. 28 ;1929, p 28, Lagos Town Council, Report of 
Medical Officer of Health 1980, p. 19. « Ibid. 1932, p. 16. 
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births are registered. In her report for 1929 the Lady Medical Officer 
stated: 

Notification of births within thirty-six hours, or registration within seven days» 
would enable more preventive work to be done than is done at present.^ 

But her recommendation had no success and the Nigeria Medical Report 
for 1940 says: 

Concemmg infantile and maternal mortality, the Medical Officer of Health, Lagos, 
reports that 209 babies and seventeen mothers had died before the Health Visitors 
could visit the houses and remarks that many hves could be saved if the period 
allowed between births and their notification was considerably less than the twenty- 
one days permitted at present.^ 

Population Growth. In his report on the 1931 census the Government 
Statistician said: 

All the estimates and counts, with the exception of that of 1861, mdicate on 
increasing population durmg the lost 100 years, which accords with our knowledgo 
of the increase of trade, of the opemng-up of communicationa both sea-words and 
towards the hmterland, with improvement in sanitation, the reclamation of swamps 
and the diminution of the death-rate, which, as m other parts of the world, has only 
been partially ofE-set by the fall in the birth-rate. 

There is, thus, good evidence that the economic and biological conditions m Lagos 
durmg the last seventy years have been, apart from the appearance of relatively 
minor epidemics, uniformly progressive, so that there is good reason to apply to the 
population the same 'logistic ’ law of growth that has been used with success by 
Raymond Pearl and Udny Yule to descnibe the population growth in the United 
States, England and Wides, Sweden, France and elsewhere.’ 

However, in discussing the population growth of Lagos in the hundred 
years preceding the 1931 census it seems advisable to consider separately 
three periods. 

(1) Until 1871. In 1866 the Rev. J. T. Bowen estimated the population 
of Lagos as 20,000. ‘In 1861, Lagos Town was said to contain 30,000.’^ 
The official estimate for 1864 was 40,000. The census of 1866 showed 
a population of 26,083. The official estimate for 1867 gave 36,000. The 
census of 1871 showed a population of 28,618. The only safe conclusion to 
be drawn, I think, is that we know nothing about the population trend in 
this period. But there is some evidence that a considerable proportion of 
people found at the 1871 census iu Lagos were not bom there.^ 

(2) 1871-1901. The population ascertained in the town at the censuses 
of 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901 was 28,618, 37,462, 32,608, and 39,387. The 
census returns were not accurate, but I see no reason to assume that there 
was a gradual population increase. Deaths were at least as numerous as 

^ Report on Lagos Town OouneU 1929, p. 31. ’ Nigeria, Mediccd Report 1940, p. 7. 

* Census of N^ena, 1931, vol. i, p. 63. * Ibid. 

’ See statement by Aobng Admimatrator, Colonial Possessions Reports 1873, Part II, 2nd 
Uivision, p. 41 : ‘Next to the natives of the place and the interior, the Brazilian Emonoipados are 
the most numerous, they are constantly arriving by every opportunity at Lagos, I presume in. 
conseijuence of the late Emancipation Law in Brazil; their number is estimated by some from 
4,000 to 6,000. They ore pimoipally Roman Cathohos, and are very poor ; then come the Sierra 
Leonians, Kroomen, and Fantees.’ As regards the influx of visitors and settlers in the years pre- 
cedmg the census see State of Colonial Possessions 1867, Part II, p 22 , 1868, Part II, p. 20 ; 1869, 
Part n, p. 19. 

X X 
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births, and periods in which immigration exceeded emigration may have 

alternated with periods in which more people left than arrived.^ 

(3) From 1901 to 1931 the population increased as follows:® 


Year 

logos Tom. 

Suburbs 

Lagos Township 

Popula- 

tion 

Increase 

Popula- 

tion 

Inoeaae 

Popula- 

tion 

Increase 

Nmibe) 

per 

cent 

NmiJber 

per 

cent. 

Nnm&et 

per 

eenU 


39,387 



2,460 

, , 

, , 

41,847 


.. 

1911 

66,063 


44 

17,113 


696 

73,760 

31,919 

70 

1921 

77,661 


36 

22,129 


29 

09.690 

26,924 

36 

1931 

90,193 

12,632 

16 

35,916 


02 

126,108 

26,418 

27 


These figures suggest that the population of Lagos Town increased firom 
1901 to 1931 by about 130 per cent, as compai’ed with hardly 40 per cent, 
in 1871-1901. The increase was much larger still in tlie subm*bs. The 
population of Lagoa Township in 1931 was apparently three times as large 
as in 1901. The decennial increase was about 76 per cent, in 1901-11, 
about 36 per cent, in 1911-21, and about 25 per cent, in 1921-31. While 
the excess of births over deaths was negligible in the first decade it may 
have accounted for one-third of the total rise in the third decade. Immi- 
gration which must have been enormous in the first decade declined con- 
siderably thereafter. Very many immigrants went to the suburbs both in 
1901-11 and 1921-31, but in 1911-21 the bulk came to Lagos Town. 

According to the 1931 census only 42 per cent, of the total population 
of Lagos Township were bom there. Of the 114,193 natives of Nigeria 
60,618 were bom in Lagos Township, 3,604 elsewhere in the Colony, 
32,083 in Abeokuta, Ijebu, and Oyo Provinces, 13,626 elsewhere in the 
Southern Provinces, 11,922 in the Northern Provinces, 1,161 in Nigeria 
'unclassified’, and 1,179 elsewhere.® The scanty data published for earlier 
censuses^ indicate likewise that the bulk of the immigration to Lagos 
Township came from the neighbouring districts. 

2. Nigeria and Gameroons 

Fertility. Statistics bearing on fertility are scanty outside Lagos. 

(1) In 1913 a Political Officer in Sokoto Province showed in his Assess- 
ment Report tliat among a j^opulation of 20,444 the number of cliildren 

^ Between 1871 and 1881 the population of Lagob and the ad 3 oming diatnuts was said to have 
mcieabed from 60,000 to 76,000. Lieutenont-Govemor Giifilth, in his repoit on the 1881 census, 
stated (pp. 14-15) : ‘ Consulting with the Registrar upon the question, he told mo he thought that 
large actions were annually made to the population of the Settlement by the influx of Slaves 
who make their escape from their owners in the Countnes whose people come to trade at Lagos, 
and he considered a large portion of the excess of 15,049 has arisen m this way, as well as by means 
of the Alien Children’s Oidmonoe ’ But the Lieutenant-Governor himaelf was ‘inclined to think 
that the population of the Settlement was larger m 1871 than was represented by the countmg of 
that year And therefore that the excess of 16,049 persons m 1881 as against 1871 is apparent 
rather than real* (ibid , pp. 13-14; see also CdlomcA Possesaiona Sepmta 1879—81, p 301). In 
1880 Governor Moloney reported that the population ' is augmented to no inconsiderable extent by 
the number of escaped slaves who succeed from tune to time in reaching the Colony, and ui thus 
securmg their natural hberty ’ (Lagos, B^ori on Blue Book 1887, p. 27). No other information con- 
cerning immigration seems to have been published. See Census of Ntgerta, 1931, vol. iv, p. 1- 

® Seeibid.,pp 36-7, * See on ^ouMemA^tfi«riaCenJU«i9ii,p.lG; Talbot, vol. it, p. 181. 
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‘born during the last 12 months ’ was 1,320. This would indicate an extra- 
ordinarily high birth-rate, but it may well be that the count of the 
population was incomplete and (or) that a number of children bom more 
than 12 months ago were included. 

(2) 'Birth records are available from Kano City for 1918-30, from many 
places and from some large districts for 1926-32, and from a few towns 
for 1935-7. I have summarized the results in the preceding section. They 
vary enormously, but as a rule suggest low birth-rates. It is, however, 
quite likely that many births escaped registration. 

(3) In 1925-6 inquiries concerning fertility were made by assessing 
officers in Cameroons Province. The results may be summarized as follows : 

Loeahtj/ | Yeat \ Women guti^aneiLl CMdnnbom \~Bviihtvtr woman 


Mami'e Division 


Assumbo 

1925 

671 

1,018 

1-8 

Anyang 

1925 

108 

667 

2-0 

Bangwa 

1025 

1,000 

2,137 

2-1 

Nkongwa 

1025 

860 

1,641 

1-9 

Mangew 

1026 

427 

797 

1-9 


Bahienda Division 


Bali 

1025 

13 

64 

4-2 

Mogamaw area 

1026 

• • 

» • 

44 

Ngemba area 

1926 

• 

• . 

4-6 

Chmgang 

1926 

100 

ISO 

1-8 

Kawle 

1026 

46 

63 

1-4 

Tsohati 

1926 

86 

110 

1>7 


Since nothing is said about the age of the women questioned no con- 
clusions about fertility can be drawn from these figures. 

A similar inquiry was made in 1929 by the Assistant District Officer of 
Buea District. He found that 309 women had borne 1,036 children or 
3-35 on an average. 

(4) At the 1931 Intensive Census in the Northern Provinces a question 
as to the number of children alive was asked of both parents. The Govern- 
ment Statistician reported : 

Ttiero was, however, some difficulty m obtaining a double entry m respect of 
each clnld, that is, once for each parent (jome doubt arises, therefore, as to the 
validity of the figures for paternal fortihty.^ 

The Census Officer, Northern Provinces, however, says that a table 
‘showing the nett fertility for males was abandoned in the mterests of 
economy".^ In any case, such a table was published only for females. 
Table 25 shows the results for aU tribes The data were pubiished also 
separately for each tribe.^ The Government Statistician uses these data 
for showing ‘the tribal order of nett fertility’, giving (a) the ‘children alive 
per mother’, (6) the ‘percentage of sterile women in the 30-39 age-group ’. 






Owan 

Haum 

Munshi 

Idoma 



Nupe 

Total 

(«) 

28 

2-8 

2-7 

2-7 

26 

2'4 

2*4 

2-3 

1*8 

1-8 

26 

(6) 

17-6 

1.3 (> 

20 8 

21 1 

26 0 

18 6 

20-9 

86 

27*1 

68 0 

22-7 


^ Geneua of Nigei la, 1931, vol. i, p, 63. ^ Ibid., vol. u, p. 49. See ibid., pp. 150-7. 
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^ See Cenm of iTt^eria, 1951^ vol. ii, pp. loO-l. The table excludes 276 females for whom neither age nor number of children were stated. 
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The percentaige of sterile womea between the ages of 30 to 40 seems to be a fair 
index of uifecundity. In most cases, as shown in both Intensive and Medical 
Census data, the proportion of women who have not home children increases from 
40 years of age onwards, suggestmg that fertility to the extent common in Nigeria 
IS inimical to longevity.^ 

But ‘sterile’ women, as the term is used in this connexion, comprise all 
women who had no child alive at the time of the census. They include, 
therefore, the women who have lost all their children. Thus, the percen- 
tage of ‘sterile’ women between the ages of 30 to 40 cannot represent 
‘a fair index of infecundity’. That the proportion of ‘sterile’ women 
increases &om 40 years of age onwards does, therefore, also not suggest 
that ‘fertility to the extent common in Nigeria is inimical to longevity’. 
It suggests merely that the proportion of women who have lost aU their 
children increases from 40 years of age onwards, and this is what was to be 
expected, since the women over 40 years bear no children while they lose 
more and more children with increasing age. 

(5) A little more light was thrown on fertility by the Medical Censuses 
taken in 1930-2. The main results are summarized in Table 26. It appears 
that the 2,277 females over 40 years covered by the investigations had had 
on an average 4*6 pregnancies, of which 0*3 resulted in miscarriages and 
4-3 in births. The average number of pregnancies varied between 3*3 
(Zangan Aya) and 8*4 (Creek Zone), the average number of miscarriages 
between 0*1 (ICaita) and 1*0 (Creek Zone), and the average number of births 
between 3 (Laminga) and 7*6 (Creek Zone). The number of miscarriages 
recorded for all females amounted to 7*3 per cent, of the pregnancies, 
varying between 1*9 per cent. (Kaita) and 12*6 per cent. (Cameroons Forest 
Zone). The results for the various areas vary enormously. Some of 
the greatest differences may be due to inaccurate answers by the women 
questioned. It is hard to believe, for example, that of the 520 females over 
20 questioned in the Creek Zone actually not more than 7 should never 
have been pregnant. Omitting the Oeek Zone, the average number of 
pregnancies of women over 40 varied between 3*3 and 5*8, the average 
number of miscarriages between 0*1 and 0*6, and the average number of 
births between 3 and 5*4. These figures would suggest a rather low fertility. 
But it seems impossible to draw any final conclusions from the data of 
the Medical Censuses^ as the number of pregnancies, particularly of older 
women, may have been understated. All that can be safely said, I think, 
is that the Medical Censuses afford no evidence that fertility, on the whole, 
was high. 

^ Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. i, p. 66. 

^ On the basis of the Medical Censuses the Government Statistician computed the followmg 
past birth-rates (see ibid , p. 68). 



Kaita Aya | Bahori Laminga Forest Hill Creek 


40 30 26 29 32 42 67 


The Government Statistioian did not compute such a rate for Abeokuta because he considered 
the data for this distnct too inaccurate. For Oameroons and Cieek it is possible fiirthermoio to 
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The Census for the Southern Provinces paid special attention 

to the Cameroons Province, and the Reports to the League of l^ations and 
the Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission contain some addi- 
tional information on fertility in this area. The 1922 report, which took 
a low fertility for granted, stated : 

The fact that the birth-rate is low does not appear to be due to venereal disease, 
few eases of which are seen except m the stations, where they appear to be imported 
n.nf1 do not go with a system of professional prostitution Promiscuous relations seem 
generally due to the mabihty of tho man to pay the dower asked for a girl, who may 
thereupon decide to hve with her ‘friend’ for a period, depending on his whim or 
means. As such umon gives her no claim on the cliildren, the discarded woman has 
to finH another rofuge, having no mdependent means. Tlio practice of holding the 
chihken of a marriage in bond to the woman’s parent until the whole dower is paid 
lias an adverse eSect on the mcrease of families ; and as the man in a position 
to afford several wives is usually elderly, thore ore few children m proportion bom 
to him, with the added disadvantage that the offspring of tho young and healthy 
women of a village may be nearly related by blood.^ 

In a Memorandum on ‘The Economic Development of Mandated Terri- 
tories in its Relation to the Well-Being of the Natives*,® Sir F. Lugard 
suggested that ‘the sudden introduction of an industrial civilization’ 
entailing in some cases too heavy a burden on a population not yet accus- 
tomed to the new conditions and to European methods may be one cause 
for the decrease of native populations. The 1926 report to the League 
contained some * Observations ’ on this Memorandum, in which the popula- 
tion decline of the Bakweri was attributed mainly to a dechne of fertility 
caused by the wage labour introduced by Europeans. 

The statistics of population that have so for boen coUeotod by the administrative 
staff, though more than usually elaborate for so undovoloped a torritoiy, are not yet 
sufficiently exhaustive or contffiuous to enable final conclusions to be formed regard- 
ing tlie mcrease or decrease of tho population of the Cameroons Province or any 
of its divisions. But if exact data are lackmg, in tho opinion of those natives and 

relate the number of childTon under one year to the total population (aee for baaio data ibid., vol. vi, 
pp 34-0). 


Cemeroons 

1 Forest 

Cameroons 

HiU 

Creek 

Population 

2,694 

1,628 

2,216 

Under one 

132 

86 

134 

Under one per 1,000 . 

51 

66 

GO 


Taking account of infant mortahty the birth-rates in each of these Districts would appear to 
have been enormous. But it may well ho that many children over one were i ecorded as bemg under 
one On the other hand, the rates computed by the Government Statistician may be wide of the 
mark, as the formula which he used for the calculation was necessarily qmte arbitrai'y 
It 18 obvious, fuithermore, that the figures concerning numbers of pregnancies and ages of 
mothers ascei-tained at the Medical Gensusea ore too unrebable to permit the computmg of any 
specific fertihty rates. Yet the Annual Colonial Reports state, year m, year out (see, for example, 
Coionial JSepotts, Xigeita 1938, p. Ifi) ‘fertility diminishes rapidly with age over the whole 
reproductive period, particularly among the Ijaw [Greek Zone], among whom a woman of thirty- 
six has a potential fertihty of less than one-sixth of a woman of seventeen years of age The 
general trend of fertihty and age folloii'B that found for women m Northern India, where, however, 
the decrease of reproductive capacity with age is somewhat smaller than it is in Nigeiia.’ 

^ Report on Ike Cameroons 1922, p. 46. 

“ See Permanent Mandates Commission, Mxnvtes, 7th Session, pp. 194-7. 
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others best qualified to judge, the Bakweri tnbe m the Victoria Division, which more 
than any other is affected by wage labour, is on the dedme. The chief reason for 
this seems to be the moral laxity of the women occasioned by the presence of a large 
number of bachelor wage-labourers freed from tribal resteaints and in constant 
receipt of ready money. In pre-European days the chastity of the women was in 
large measure safe-guairded by the seventy of the punishments awarded for adultery, 
it bemg common for a men to be sold as a slave for this offence. But the relaxation 
of these harsh forms of punishment coupled with the constant exposure to temptation 
has changed the moral character of the Bdewen woman, so that she has now earned 
a reputation for sexual licence. This does not take the form so much of promiscuous 
prostitution as of temporary unions, and there are now many young women who ought 
to be married end the mothers of several children, but who prefer illicit intimacy. 
This sexud freedom has undoubtedly increased the spread of venereal disease and 
caused a declme m the birth-rate. In the 1923 Report it was said that syphilis and 
gonorrlusa were very prevalent in tho southern parts of the Cameroons Province 
on the plantations and the seaboard, a statement based on the number of cases 
treated in the hospiteds. And this number was by no means exhaustive, as there 
are many persons suffering from the disease who from shame and other reasons do 
not come to the notice of the medical auihorities. In these casos the disease is nob 
eradicated from their systems with consequent dire effects on tho fertility of the 
women and hereditary taint in the few children that are bom of them. It is roughly 
estimated that not more than ten per cent, of tho Bakweri women nowadays have 
five or six children, whereas in pre-European days such a number for a woman 
was common.^ 

... if the concentration of a large number of wage-labourers in a comparative 
small area such as the Victoria Division has been prejudicial to the health and 
fertility of the Bakweri women owing to the resulting sexual hcence, the reaction on 
the labourers themselves will also be injurious, and the ill effects sooner or later 
will bo communicated to those inland tribes from which the labourers for the most 
port emanate. It may be added that ike owners of tho larger plantations give 
encouragement to wage-labourers to brmg their wives and children and supply freo 
rations for them, and tliis policy, if persisted in, should do sometliing to alleviate 
the evils of large bachelor wage-labourer camps.^ 

But oonditions in Cameroons Province, the only area in British West 
Africa with European plantations, are, of course, peculiar, and should not 
be generalized. 

Unfortunately, the reports from Nigeria proper throw very little light 
on this problem. In the first decades of British administration the ofiioial 
documents refer hardly at aU to fertility. The 1910 Medioal Beport for 
Northern Nigeria said : 

Syphilis causes an enormous amount of abortion, still-birth, and infantile mor- 
tality ; and it is no exaggeration to say that, outside of the Pagan country, one half 
of the women of child-bearmg age are barren on account of early Qonorrheea.* 

^ Bepmt 1925, pp 91-2. 

Ibid., p. 93. See also ibid 1931, pp. 46-7. See finally Assessment Bepmt on Buea Dtstnel 
(1931) ‘The gro-mng tendency of their vomen to consort with Btrangera is a great trouble to the 
Bakweri, hut they do not seem to he able to prevent it The chief complomt is that the strangers 
give these women drugs to prevent conception and love philtres to tempt them from their husbands, 
and so make them barren. By takmg aphrodisiacs to increase their own sexual powers, they are 
able to satisfy the women more than their own hushaudb can.’ (p. 17.) ‘The birth rate appears low 
and the principal causes for this oomporative sterility are mtei -breeding, veneraal disease and the 
preference of the women for strangers’ (p. 40). 

* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Import 1910’, p. 136 See also Nigeria, Medical Bepoit 1917, 
p. 140. 
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Table 26 . Average Number of Pregmnciea, Births, and Miscarriages by Age 
of Women in Nigeria, Medical Census, 1930-2^ 



Females 


1 1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Average number pet I 
female \ 

Average nun^ per 
feitde female 

Age 

in 

years 

Total 

1 

Stetile FeiMe 

Preg- 
naiieiei | 

1 Birffig 1 

3hs- 
eai- 
1 riages 

Preg- 

nan- 

cies 

BtiUis 

Mis- 

car- 

riages 

Preg- 

nan- 

aies 

JBirfAi 

ear- 

riages 


NoKTHsmn Frotinobs 


Eaita 


15-19 1 

06 1 

30 

60 

78 

74 

4 

08 

08 

00 

1-8 

1-8 

0-1 

20-4 

182 

11 

121 

278 

278 

6 

21 

21 

O'O 

2-3 

2-3 

0-0 

26-9 

126 

8 

117 

308 

803 

6 

3-2 

81 

00 

3-4 

3-4 

0*0 

80-4 

03 

1 

02 

302 

357 

6 

3-0 

38 

0-1 

8-0 

30 

01 


94 

6 

88 

452 

440 

6 

48 

4-7 

01 

6-1 

51 

0-1 

40 and 
over 

261 

22 

220 

1,241 

1,212 : 

20 

40 

48 

01 

6-4 

6-8 

0-1 

Total 

700 

84 

706 

2,800 

2,755 

64 

3-6 

3*5 

0-1 

4-0 

30 

0-1 


Zangan Aya 


16-10 

01 

34 

67 

76 

73 

3 

0-8 

08 

00 

1*8 

1*8 

0-1 

20-4 

166 

18 

137 

314 

204 

20 

2*0 

1-0 

0-1 

23 

2*1 

01 

25-0 

100 

10 

00 

280 

284 

6 

20 

28 

0-1 

32 

82 

0-1 

30-4 

105 

14 

01 

346 

334 

12 

83 

32 

O'l 

3*8 

8*7 

0*1 

36-0 

40 and 

70 

7 

63 

201 

281 

10 

42 

4-0 

O’l 

4-6 

4-6 

02 

over 

431 

67 

374 

1,440 

1,871 

60 

33 

32 

02 

80 

8-7 

02 

Total 

062 

140 

812 

2,760 

2,637 

110 

20 

2*8 

01 

3-4 

32 

0-1 


JBaboti 


16-10 

80 

86 

46 

62 

58 

4 

08 

07 

0-1 

14 

1-8 

0-1 

20-4 

160 

32 

137 

288 

270 

18 

17 

l-O 

01 

2-1 

2-0 

01 

25-9 

134 

0 

126 

381 

362 

19 

2'8 

27 

0-1 

30 

2-0 

02 

30-4 

118 

14 

104 

383 

364 

21 

8-3 

8-1 

0-2 

37 

85 

02 

36-0 

40 and 

109 

11 

98 

388 

361 

27 

36 

8’3 

02 

40 

37 

08 

over 

370 

50 

320 

1,620 

1,877 

143 

4-0 

30 

04 

4-0 

4-2 

0-4 

Total 


151 

838 


2,702 

232 

31 

2-8 

02 

3-6 

33 

111 


Lamlnga 


15-19 1 

37 1 

17 1 

^^1 

81 

28 1 

3 

08 

08 



1-4 1 

02 


85 

18 

67 

142 

136 

7 

17 

1 6 


2-1 



26-9 

60 

8 

61 

137 

182 1 

6 

S3 

2-2 


27 

^^79 



64 

12 1 

62 

227 

208 

19 

36 

82 


44 

4 



66 

12 

44 

201 

182 

19 

36 

33 


46 

41 

^Q 9 

over 

202 

35 

167 

670 

606 

73 

34 

3 


4-1 

imjg 


Total 

503 

1 102 

401 

1.417 , 

1,201 

126 

28 

mm 



1 3-2 



Total 


15-10 

303 

122 

181 

247 

233 

14 

08 

08 

■Tm 

■PM 

IS 

01 

20-4 

641 

79 

462 

1,022 



10 

18 

■joH 


2*1 

01 

26-9 

418 

36 

883 


1,171 

34 


28 

■iSM 


3*1 

01 

30-4 

380 

41 

330 


1,263 

67 

35 

3-3 

■•IB 


3-7 

02 

35-0 

40 and 

829 

36 

203 

1,382 

1,270 

62 


30 

02 

45 

48 

02 

over 

1,263 

164 

1,000 


4,566 

314 

30 

36 

02 

44 

42 

EO 

Total 

8,234 

477 

2,757 

10,006 

0,475 

631 

31 

20 

0-2 

36 

3*4 

0*2 


‘ See Cenaiupf J^Veria, J9ai,vol.v,pp 39-48 ;toI -viipp 46-9 ButhamdadeatUl-biribs.uifeitllefeiiuleB 
rompnse all those irho were never pregnant, women under 15 are omitted. The maoTifag of the figures for the 
Aoribem Frovmces u not quite oloar; I have mterpreted them aa best 1 could. 
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■ I Average numoer per \ Average number per 

Females ' i female feitilejemale 
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Abeokuia Zone 


15-10 

265 

244 

11 

13 

10 

3 

01 

00 

00 

i 12 

0-0 

03 

20-4 

323 

07 

226 

202 

275 

17 

00 

00 

01 

1-8 

12 

01 

25-g 

206 

16 

280 

671 

636 

36 

23 

21 

01 

2-4 

23 

0-1 

30-4 

250 

8 

242 

811 

767 

44 

32 

31 

02 

34 

32 

02 

36-0 

214 

2 

212 

001 

840 

61 

48 

30 

0-3 

4-8 

40 

03 

40 and 
over 
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5 

600 

3,188 

3,022 

166 

52 

40 

03 

6-2 

60 

0-3 

Total 

1,062 1 

1 372 


6.870 


326 

m 

28 

0*2 

3 7 

35 i 

0-2 


Cameroona Forest Zone 
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1 213 1 

1 76 1 
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233 1 
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44 

1 1-1 1 

■•OV 
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17 

14 
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87 


18 
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21 
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13 
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31 
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0-4 
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18 
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36 
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06 
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10 
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06 
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30 

Q 

48 
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27 

24 
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20 
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46 

60 

08 

88 

10 

00 

08 

O'l 

14 

1*8 

0-1 
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76 

2 

74 
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10 

24 
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26 

24 

01 

25-0 

64 


64 
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18 

41 

8‘8 

03 

41 

88 

08 
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62 

0 

53 
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236 

20 
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8*8 

08 
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35-0 
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40 

1 

48 
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272 

18 

S'O 

60 

04 

6>0 

5'7 

04 
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06 

2 

04 
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32 

68 

64 
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00 
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7 

08 
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71 
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78 
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The Medical Report for 1912 stated: 

Kwongoma Division (Southern Portion) of Niger Province. In many of tho 
villages, until recently, the men were more numerous than the women ; because, in 
the slave raidmg days not long over, more females than males were captured : but 
now, the fenude members of the population are increasing steadily, both actually and 
relatively, and the birth-rate shows a welcome tendency to go up.i 

It was only in the 1930 b that a little more attention was paid to fertility. 
For the Southern Provinces the discussion started with the comments of 
Dr. Turner in his report on the Medical Census. Dr. Turner stated: 

Puberty is variable m its onset, but is usually about tlie thirteenth or fourteenth 
year. It has been noted as early as eleven years and as late os 16 years. The meno- 
pause also varies, but it appears on the average to occur about the 37th to tho 38th 
year. Pregnancies usually commence about the age of 15 years and contmue more 
or less regularly up to the onset of the menopause.^ Most tribes attempt to have 
a three-year spacmg of their pregnancies, and this is followed by the Yoruba and 
the Cameroon peoples. The Ijaws on the other hand allow no interval and many 
famihes were seen with only a yoar spacmg the children. Tho former policy is 
adopted to allow the women more freedom to follow their occupation and also 
because of the long period of sucklmg. Women often refuse to cohabit with their 
husbands during the interval, and unless he has other wives, ho frequently patronises 
harlots. This tends to spread gonorrhoea.^ 

Referring to the great differences in the average number of pregnancies 
per woman in the various districts he said: 

It is difficult to explain the varying fertihty on the basis of disease alone, as 
Abeokuta, Cameroons Forest and Arogbo have probably a high and comparable 
moidence of gonorrhoea. In the Cameroon HiU area venereal disease is practically 
unknown. A possible explanation is on the basis of diet, those places with a higher 
protein diet having a higher fertility, e.^., the people in Arogbo eat large quantities 
of fish, the Cameroons hill people have good htmting grounds, and Abeokuta has 
ample meat for sale m the markets. Probably both disease and diet play their ports.^ 

As regards miscarriages he stated : 

European estimates state that roughly 12 per ctuit. uf pregnancies result in 
miscarriage. 

The extent of infection with syphilis is unknown, but it is behoved not to bo great. 
Other causes of misceuriage are probably ovcr-indulgonco m sexual uitercourse, 
oontmuous hard work without proper food, chronic malarial mfectioii and inter- 
current epidemic disease.’ 

Finally he said in his Summary: 

Fertihty would appear to be more closely determinod by an odoquatu diot rich in 
animal protem than by disease. The general impression is that fertihty m most 
areas is dechnmg, and this is supported by the evidence given by viUage eldors , but 
imtil wider and more exact information is available, no definite assertion can be 
made.* 

Some evidence is given that gonorrheea is playing an important role in lessening 
fertility. Exact figures are not obtainable and this subject deserves further study 

^ Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 48. 

® This startling atatement is not confirmed by the pregnancy figuies obtained at the 
Medical Census. 

® Cenaue qf Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 8. 

® Ibid., p. 9. • Ibid., p, 30. 


* Ibid., pp 8-9. 
’’ Ibid., p. 31. 
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The Medical Report for 1931 explained the differences in the incidence 
of sterility and miscarriages between the Hill Tribes and the Forest Tribes 
of Southern Cameroons as follows: 

In th^ former venereal diseases and yaws are almost absent and in the latter yaws 
is universal and gonorrlioea is extremely prevalent.^ 

A Memorandum on ‘ General Condition of the Hausa People ’ prepared by 
Dr. McCulloch for the information of a newly formed dietetics committee 
contained the following passage : 

There is ... a poor fertility rate. Tlie slightest consideration would moke this 
extremely probable. The house servants of Europeans have a steady income, must 
keep themselves clean, and they marry under better conditions than tho average of 
their class. It is very rare to find a Hausa servant who has several children and I 
beheve that the majority are childless. This is partly because polygamy is not 
encouraged in the household of Europeans, and so the man has not as many chances 
of proving his fertility as he would in his own proper environment. But there is 
experimental proof of the lack of fertility. . . . The millets and milk (the vast bulk 
of the Hausa food) are thus dearly shown to be deficient in Vitamin E, the fertility 
vitanun. There is evidence that mineral d^ciency also plays a port m the low 
Hausa fertility rate but this is not yet proven. One extremely mteresting observation 
is this. Bakori is a town which is famous for its fertile women. Many women have 
as many as mne children, and it is a matter of pride to them. Bahon is built in a 
grove of kuka trees and the people certainly have more kuka leaves to eat per head 
than any other town which I know. The kuka leaf is one of the richest leaves m 
calcium which I have yet analysed. On the basis of the edible portion, just as put 
in the stew, it contains over 2*0 per cent, calcium. This result is consistent for leaf 
from all over Northern Nigeria. As mmeral deficiency con most certainly prohibit 
fertility this observation is being followed up by experimental feeding.^ 

Subsequent reports stated: 

1934. From a station in the Southern Provinces a Medical Officer . . . writes as 
follows : — 

. . . Towards the end of pregnancy native medicine is given m increosingly large 
doses and is responsible for the high abortion, miscarriage and still-birth rate. The 
large quantities of this medieme given durmg delayed labour, is a serious menace 
to dehvery and is only too frequently the cause of death of both mother and 
child.* 

Northern Frovmces. Fertility is high on the Plateau ten to fifteen pregnancies 
being normal. . . . Goitres are very frequent amongst Rukuba females (sixty per cent 
of females over puberty) and relativdy rare among men. It would seem that the 
goitres are associated with excessive sexual activity as the Rukuba until recently 
had as many as five or six miscarriages before marriage and as many normal preg- 
nancies afterwards.* 

1935 Tlie notoriously prodigal habits of the Tlv farmer combined with abnormal 
fecundity in the clans occupying the area have resulted in the farmmg of every inch 
of laud, so tliat it is hardly surprising that the area is now almost entirely bore of 
trees ® 

Venereal Diseases. The ofificial reports do not say much about the 
influence of venereal diseases upon Utility, but for several decades they 
have left no doubt that in vast areas such diseases have greatly impaired 

^ Nigeria, Medtctd Repo}t 1931, p. 12, * Ibid. 1932, pp. 109-10. 

® Ibid. 1934, p. 29. * Ibid., p. 99. 

' Report on NorAern Piovincea 1936, p. 18. 
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the health of the natives. In his first annual report on Northern Nigeria 

Sir Frederick Lugard said: 

I w-Tn also ooziBidenng 'with the Principal Medical Officer means of chec king the 
prevalence of venereal disease.^ 

The Medical Beports from Northern Nigeria for 1904-18 contain the 
following passages: 

1904 Venereal diseases have been very prevalent amongst natives, syphilis being 
widely distributed throu^out the northern and eastern parts of the Protectorate.^ 

1905. Venereal disease is still very prevalent.^ 

1906. Venereal diseases are very prevalent m the Northern Provmces [of Northern 
Nigeria] — ^gonoirhoea is ooininoner near 'the coast, but syphilis is met with much 
more frequently in Bomu and the Provmces along 'the Northern border.* 

1907. S 3 rphilis. The Northern States returns give a constantly mcreasing number 
of cases of this disease which is said to be principally imported through the Arab 
traders and their caravans.* 

1908. Syphilis. As in former years the north eastern part of tho Protectorate has 
furnished the greatest amount of sickness from this disease.* 

1910. MoaquitO'bome, dy-bomo and tirilc-boine diseases, water-borne diseases 
and leprosy need to have constant war waged against 'them : as la the case throughout 
West Africa. But, in the Mahommedan part of Northern Nigeria — by far the moat 
important area of the coimtry — can aay, without the sli^test fear of contradiction, 
that venereal diseases work more havoc than do all the diseases, mentioned above, 
put together. In the Sudan, venereal diseases have always followed the track of the 
trader particularly the track of the Arab trader. The European has been familiar 
with them at home, and, consequently, they do not appeal to his imagmation so 
dramatically as do the so-called tropical diseases ; but they are all the moro dangerous 
on this account. 

S 3 ^philis and Gonorrhoea account for a larger number of the numerous cases of 
blindness — generally ascribed by the Natives and non-medioal Europeans to 
Small-pox .... 

Our advent has stopped riave-raiding and internecine wars, which, formerly, 'were 
the great hmdrances to increase of population ; but it baa made practically the entire 
country safe for the trader, and he oarrios venereal disease whei'over ho goes. 

So far as we know, the Fagans, in their lutherto isolated communiiiea, are practi- 
cally free from venereal diseases .... Our advent has brought security to tho Pagan, 
as well as to the Mahommedan trader The Pagan does not altogether realise this 
yet ; but, when he does, he will emerge from his ancient seclusion and will mingle 
with other races. The ine'vitable result of tins frill he the spread of venereal diseases 
among the Pagan 

1911. Syphihs. The cases treated were 631, of which 8 were fatal. 

Gonorrhoea. Of this disease 1,452 were treated. The cases of those two diseases 

which come under treatment ore but as a drop m a bucketful of water. Knowledge, 
together with private conduct and public action — wluoh must neither bo fussy nor 
meddlesome — Abased tliereon, afford 'the only means of eSectually dealing with 
this scourge.* 

1912, Venereal Diseases. The figures are slightly m advance of last year, I am 
of opinion that tlirougli the aid of the repeated efforts of the Medical and Sanitary 
Officers, who are contmually pomting out to the native community simple measures 

^ Colonud BepoHa, Northern Nigeria 1900-1, p. 27 * Ibid 1904, p 143. 

* Ibid. 1905-6, p. 106. * Ibid. 1906-7, p. 49 

® ‘Report on tiie Pubbo Health of Northern Nigeria 1007’, p. 93. 

* ‘Northern Nigeria Medical Report for 1908’, p. 90. 

’ Senior Somtaiy OfBeer in Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 136. 

■ Idem, MeitexA Report 1911, p. 44. 
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for the prevention of such diseases, a diminution in the incidence may be anticipated 
in the near future.^ 

Kwongoma Division (Southern Portion) of Niger Province. The Pagans . . . are 
free from venereal diseases ; and although they ore taking to trading freely, they 
remain jealous of the sanctity of their women, so far as outsiders are concerned.’^ 

As reported before, venereal diseases. Pagan areas excepted, are deplorably 
common everywhere, and there are places where the people who do not sufier from 
some form of venereal disease are in the minority.^ 

1913. Venereal Diseases. To judge from statistics this class of affection is increas* 
mg, but, os m the case of smallpox, figures are misleading. That this nature of 
disease is widespread we recognise, but I do not consider it possible to offer on 
opmion as to its decrease or otherwise ; nor can any perceptible change be reported 
with accuracy for a considerable time yet to come. 

It IS satisfactory to know that the subject of venereal disease is receiving every 
attention in the Provmcos, and that natives, outside those in Government employ, 
receive the most careful treatment when presenting themselves at the hospitals or 
dispensaries. 

Although both Medical and Political Officers are continually urging upon the 
various chiefs the common rudimentary measures for prevontmg the spread of this 
disease, progress on a large scale can scarcely bo hoped for tmder existmg laws, 
which do not admit of compulsory notification with forcible isolation.* 

1914. Several instances were recorded of headmen having refused the entry to 
their towns of strangers known to be suffering from venereal disease.* 

1915. Syphilis and gonorrhoea are common diseases all over Nigeria except in 
the pagan districts of the North, where the natives are reputed not to mtermarry 
with those of other tribes.* 

Venereal Diseases. This section continues to receive constant attention. The 
prmciple of havmg the market and the caravansary outside of each new town is 
steadily followed, and m vonous regions the Natives of old-established towns ore 
making the change voluntarily. 

Most of the pagan Natives remain free from these diseases, and they ore always 
encouraged to preserve their aloofriess from Uie non-pagan peoples, so far os every- 
thmg but trade is concerned. Educational efforts against the spread of venereal 
diseases ore in constant practice. 

It may be that, when the normal routine shall have been completely re-established 
after the war, it may be possible to render many syphilitics non-infeotive by greatly 
extending the use of salvarson ; but too muidi must not be expected from this, for there 
will be a perpetual stream of imported infection from without the Nigerian borders.^ 

1916. Venereal diseases . . . are very prevalent and unfortunately are frequently 
regarded by the patients themselves as of no consequence.* 

^ Acting Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 191^, p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 48. * Senior Saniiaay Officer, ibid., p. 69. 

* Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1913, p. 15. See also ibid., p. 12: 'For certain reasons 1 con- 
sidered it desirable, in the early port of the year, to call the attention of Medical Officers to the 
necessity of reporting, confidentially, cases of this nature occurring among Europeans (whether 
Government Officials or others), and that patients themselveB should be led to understand that the 
confidential nature of any such reports would be strictly respected. I adopted this method with 
a view to mmimismg, if possible, instances of oonoeolmmit of the diseases. To this may be naaignc/l 
the difference m the figures shown m the accompanying tables as compared with previous returns. 
For obvious reasons I do not use the term “mcrease ” over previous years. Nor do I t.>iinTr there is 
an mcreased mcidence among Europeans in the Northern Provinces , but I certainly consider tiiat 
the above arrangement, whilst affording statistics of perhaps greater value, tends to more satis- 
factory results as regards treatment.* The total number of Europeans treated for gonorrheea 
mcreased from 2 in 1912 to 32 m 1913 and the total number treated for syphilis from 1 to 10 ; see 
ibid 1912, pp. 28-9, 1913, p. 26. 

* Nigeria, MediccA Report 1914, p. 17. ' Colonial B^parta, Niger w. 2915, p 20. 

’’ Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, p. 17. * Northern Provinces, MeduxU R&port 1916, p. 6. 
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After the termination of the war, tlio venereal diaeaftos will Iiavo to be tackled 
after a radically new fashion, if any extensively effective, raoial result be aimed at.^ 

1917. Venereal Diseases constitute a subject which leaves little or nnf.hmg Qf 
new to be said. To wipe them off curtly is not to belittle their significance; for, in 
the opinion of the present reporter, they constitute by far the gravest problem of 
the coimtry, whether regarded from the general medical, or the moro restriotad 
sanitary, point of view. Little progress is being, or can bo, made in fi^tmg against 
them under existing conditions. Tho mortality from smaU'pox is great ; but tliat 
firom Venereal Diseases is probably greater still, if, as they ought to bo, abortions, 
still-births, infantile mortality and barrenness directly traceable to them be counted 
as mortality. . . . 

The plague is too general for the Medical Officers, posted to Stations or Districts, 
to hope to make much impression on it: although, of covirse, their work in their own 
Stations and the educative inlLuence which they are able to diffuse around them do 
a certain amount of good. But the Medical Officers are tied too securely to their own 
Stations by their statutory duties to be able to chase the venereal diseases so widely 
disseminated among the indigenous natives. 

Althou^ nothing which is stated m this report and which has been written in 
former reports, touohmg the prevalence of this disease, is exaggerated, it must not 
be forgotten that their incidence is along the trade routes and in the towns thereon: 
the rural people are just about as simple and pure m their lives as are the rural 
people at home. . . . 

It IB to be hoped that, after the war, a considerable number of medical officers 
may be seconded for duty away from recognised stations: at great mdigenous Native 
centres exclusively. This is absolutely necessary, if solid and endurmg progress 
be aimed at: and it ought to be; for the mdigenous races concerned constitute, on 
the whole, a fine people and a people eminently worth preserving.® 

1918. Venereal DiseMes maintomed their prominence among the diseases of the 
country.* 

Buidng the same period it was reported from Southern Nigeria: 

1908. Syphilis is, as always, rare m tho Western Province, which has been 
protected to a very considerable extent, in my opinion, by the Lagoa Bar. In the 
other two Frovmces — especially the Eastern — ^where the Ports permit the entry of 
ocean steamers, the disease is as usual in evidence.* 

1909. I am afraid Syphilis and Gonorrhoea are on the increase although tlie figures 
in the Tables do not mdicate it. 

So many cases are treated privately that no reliable statistics con be obtained 
about either of these diseases. 

Practising privately as I do I can form a very good opinion.* 

1912. Venereal diseases appear, unfortunately, to be makin g headway. More 
patients present lliemselves for treatment but teey do not sufficiently r^izo, m 
spite of instructions given, the serious consequences which may result both to 
themselves and others of the community from not continuing that treatment to 
its proper termination, and as a result tho disease is propagated.* 

1916. Venereal Disease is extremely common. The returns do not in any way 
represent the true incidence of syphilis and gonorrhoea m the co mmuni ty ’ If the 

^ Northern Provinces, Medical Sepott 1916, p 18 

“ Senior Samtaxy Officer, Northern ProvinceB, m Nigeria, Medical Hepoit 1917, pp. 146-1. See 
also ihid., p, 135. 

* Northern Ptovuices, Medical Sepoit 1918, p 21 See altio ihid , p 9, Nigeria, J/erficttl Sepoit 

1917, p. 113. * Pnncipal Medical Officer m Southern Nigcna, Medical Report 1908, p. 3 

“ Acting Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1909, p 4. See idso ibid 1911, p. 18. 

* Ibid 1912, p. 24. 

’ See also ibid. 1913, pp. 9, 39; Nigeria, Medical Bepoit 1914, p 76; Southern Provinoes, 
Medietd Report 1916, p. 18; Nigena, Medical Report 1917, p. 23; Southern Provinees, Mediced 
Report 1918, p. 22. 
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truth were known it would probably cause a very unpleasant surprise. An investi* 
gation into the extent to which these diseases are rei^onsible for the high infant 
mortality, their e£Eect on the birth rate, etc., would make an interesting study 

There is no doubt that gonorrhoaa is very prevalent mdeed, and is the primary 
cause of a considerable proportion of other aSeotions, for which relief is sought. 
Syphilis^ from all one can gather, is distinctly spreading. 

... At Calabar syphilis is said to be very prevalent, and not only there but m all 
the Cross River Districts.^ 

1916. Venereal disease is very common, especially in the open ports.^ 

From 1919 on the Reports often discuss at the same time the prevalence 
of venereal diseases in the whole of Nigeria and in the Cameroons. 

1919-21. Tliore can be no question but that these are the scourge of West 
Africa. . . . 

The paucity of our Medical StaS, coupled with the ineradicable customs of the 
people, umsmuoh as the relations of the sexes are concerned, mitigates against their 
eradication. 

A Medical Oihcer practising in the Niger Delta writes : — 

'Gonorrhoea amongst the native population, together with all its innumerable 
and remote effects, constitutes the curse of this part of the coast and urgently calls 
for drastic and far-reaching measures of attack. 

‘Compared with this disease, especially in its bearing on women and on the race, 
other diseases constitute but the trivial round, the daily task of medical practice. . . .'^ 

The Venereal Diseases. — ^These constitute the gravest medical and sanitary 
problem of Nigeria. But it is not necessary to deal with them at length here, 
so fully has the state of affairs been set forth in former reports. It is necessary, 
however, to remmd all the authorities concerned of the very strict limitations to 
which anti-venereal workers are restricted m Nigeria. The first limitation is the 
small staff of workers, the percentage of medical men to population, compared with 
the same proportion m England, is something like what a micro-organism is to on 
average insect, and all know how inadequate is anti-venereal machinery even in 
England. Furthermore, the anti-venereal worker in England is working among his 
own people, and he is, in this respect, in an altogether different world from that 
occupied by his fellow worker m Nigeria, who is lost in the multitude, and confused 
in his understanding by the congeries of divergent races, tongues, manners and 
customs and religions, which faces him. His problem does not consist in the acqui- 
sition of greater knowledge of the venerecd diseases, especially m their more obscure 
manifestationB: bis difficulty is to get at the mass of gross material which hits him 
in the eye everywhere. Were the necessary funds available — ^it is hopeless to waste 
tune dreaming about the possibihty of this under existing conditions — a systematic 
course of action oould be planned forthwith ; for it is inoonceivable that any medical 
man in Nigeria does not know perfectly well what the work done ought to he for 
the next century to come. For all really practical purposes, the only genuine 
prospect (so for as Syphilis is concerned anyhow) is the probability of gradual 
attenuation to extmction taking place: it has taken place in the world before.'^ 

1922. Venereal diseases . . . appear to be as widely disseminated in the southern 
section of the British Mandatory Territory of Cameroons as they ore in Nigeria. 
Much of the labour on the Plantations, e.gr., is rendered ineffective for prolonged 
periods by chromo sores and ulcers which will not heal. . . 

1923. Cameroons. Syphilis. This disease is very prevalent in the southern part 
of the territory, m the plantations, and on the seaboard. The northern districts 
appear to be fairly free and cases recorded leave room for doubt os to whether there 
may not be confusion with yaws and even perhaps with lupus. . . . 

^ Nigeria, Medical Beport 1915, p. 39. ^ Ibid., p. SO. 

‘ Southern Provinces, JlfedicaZ Aeporj p 7. * Nigeria, MediealBeport 1919-Sl, p 11. 

‘ Ibid., p. 63. * Ibid. 1922, p. 53. 
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In Bamenda the medical officer comments on the incidence of recorded 
being mamly females .... 

The infection has probably been introduced by the trade routes and by three 
classes, viz., traders, labourers, and, m the northern part, African troops. 

Gonorrhoea is very prevalent in Victoria, Buea, Kumba and Mamfe and to a less 
extent is found in Bamenda. . . . The sources of the spread of this disease fire very 
aimilftT to syphilis, VIZ.: Victoria as a seaport: Buea and Kumba from imported 
labour: Bamenda by troops and traders and Mamfe mainly by extension from 
Atamalmnft on the Cross River. As contributory causes of the spread of venereal 
diseases may be mentioned: — 

(а) The high price of mves. 

(б) The transfer of wives from one purchaser to another owing to failure in paymg 
the instalmenta of the purchase price. 

(c) Desertion of wives brou^t mto the country by traders and others. 

(d) TJnattached women traders, and 
(a) Wandering prostitutes.^ 

1024. Venereal Diaeases. — ^The actual number of cases coming under treatment 
represents but a wnriftll fraction of the actual prevalence. One can only guess at the 
latter but it is a fairly reliable guess to say that both Syphihs and Gonorrhoea are 
widespread throughout the oountiy.’’ 

1925. Syphilis. This disease is very prevalent especially in the coast towns in the 
south, along rivers and is reported to be widely distributed and very prevalent in 
the Northern Provinces in tlie Mohammedan areas. . . 

1926. Syphilis is reported to be increasmg in parts of the Northern Provinces but 
not m the Southern Provinces. . . . 

In the minds of a oertam proportion of the lay community all large ulcers, which 
are very common, are syphilitic and this gives rise to reports of the prevalence of 
syphilis which are incorrect.^ 

Cameroons Provmoe. There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the preva- 
lence of venereal diseases. The Medical Officer, one plantation manager, and the 
District Head, Victoria, are of opinion that venereal diseases are common. On the 
other hand the majority of the plantation managers state that these diseases are 
not common. It is quite likely that many oases ore never reported and labourers 
endeavour to cure themselvea with native medicmeB.*^ 

1927. Venereal Diseases. — ^These diseases still remain common throughout both 
the Northern and Southern Provinces. The consensus of opinion of the medical officers 
is that gonorrhoea is more common than is usually realised, while the mcidence of 
syphilis has been exaggerated. Under present conditions it is impossible to do 
more than guess.*' 

1928. Venereal Diseases. — ^These diseases are very common throughout the 
colonies, particularly so in the Northern Provinces ; gonorrhoea is the most prevalent 
but syphilis is also widespread, cases bemg only seen in the advanced stages as the 
African does not appreciate the seriousness of either disease.'^ 

1929. Generally spealnng, the gonorrhoeal mfection rate is high in the Southern 
Provinces and the syphilis rate is low whereas in the Northern Provinces the syphilis 
rate is high. The actual gonorrhoea rate is, however, difficult to obtain. The A&can 
regards this disease as trivial and seldom comes voluntarily to t.ha European Medical 
Officer for treatment except m case of complications. Native remedies are umversal 
and, consisting as they do of decoctions containing essential mla together with 
instructions to imbibe large quantities of fluid, are reasonably effective. The attitude 

^ 'Medical Report on Mandated Territory of Britieh Cameroons’, Sewrt on the Cameroons 1923, 

p.80. 

^ Nigeria, Mediedl Seport 1924, p 8. See also ibid., p. 48; 1923, p. 25 According to ibid. 1924, 
p. 7, syphilis appeared to be on the increase. 

* Ibid. 1925, p. 23. * Ibid. 1926, p. 16. ® Report on <Ae Cameroons 1926, p. 47. 

• Nigeria, Medical Report 1927, p. 19. ’ Ibid. 1928, p. 16. 
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of the Af Woan. towards gonococoal infeotion is illustrated by a belief which is oommoa 
ftiwfiTig uneducated classes of the Yoruba people that a man cannot propagate his 
species until he has suffered from this disease.^ 

1930. An mteresting situation exists in Bauchi Emirate of Bauchi Province where 
the Mohammedan Hausa-Fulani town is heavily infected with syphilis whereas the 
surrounding pagan population suffers greatly &om yawa.> 

1931. A similar instance to that reported from Bauchi in the report for 1930 has 
been recorded from Adamawa Provmce where syphilis and gonorrhoea are common 
diseases in the Fulani towns, whereas they are rare amongst the surrounding pagan 
tribes. Yaws is common amongst these pagans and is known by the Fulani os ‘ pagan 
syphilis’.® 

Tn the Cameroona an interesting comparison is mode in that report [on the 
Medinal Census] between the hill people and the forest people. In the former venereal 
diseases and yaws are almost absent and m the latt^ yaws is universal and 
gonorrheea is extremely prevalent.^ 

Southern Provinces (Medical Census). Gonorrhoea. — ^No exact information is 
available owing to the nature of the examination.® In various places durmg the 
census adult males were questioned on this point and after confidence was gained 
roughly 60 per cent, admitted having or having had the disease. Hospital statistics 
and experienoe amply demonstrate that the disease is widespread. The possibihty 
of the existence of Schistosoma hsamatobium infection must be guarded agamst. 

The mdirect evidence m favour of widespread gonorrhoea is not satisfactory 
owing to the lack of any standards. So for as could be learned, gonorrhoea is almost 
non-existent in three villages in the Cameroons hill area. These villages are com- 
paratively isolated in a secluded valley and have comparatively httle commumcation 
with trade centres. In addition, these people are not allowed by tribal law to cohabit 
with any other of the near-by clans of the Assumbo where V.D. does exist.® 

No case of gonorrhoeal ophthalmia was seen in any area, and in Lagoa, where the 
incidence of gonorrhoea is known to be h^h, ophthalmia is represented by a few cases 
annually in about 3,000 births. Iritis is not common, only five cases being seen. A 
possible explanation of the low incidence of ophthalmia may be the comparatively 
rapid dehveries, labour normally lasting not longer than 5-6 hours. 

Gonorrhoea is an old disease and was known long before the European 
occupation of Ngena. The Yoruba have many remedies for it, most of which aim 
at being either diuretic or purgative. It is doubtful if any permanent cures are 
effected, althou^ the immediate ssnnptoms are improved. In many places there is 
an objection to irrigation treatment on the grounds that it impairs virility. 

Syphilis. — Information on this disease is even more vague than on gonorrhoea, but 
it is believed that it is not so prevalent. Serum tests ore useless owing to the 
association with yaws m most areas and diagnosis is mode on clinical grounds. The 
figures obtained seem to mdicate that syphilis is more common in Yoruba country 
than elsewhere. This is partly to be expected owing to closer and longer contact with 
Europeans at the seaports and to the large number of Hausa traders who are fotmd 
all over Yorubaland. The Hausa is believed to be generally infected. Experienced 
practitioners m Lagoa seaport state that aortic lesions ore becommg more frequent. 

Parasyphilitic lesions ore very rare and true G.F.I. or locomotor ataxia are never 
seen. Crude cerebral syphilis is occasionally seen.^ 

1935. Little progress con be said to have been made in the elimination of syphilis 
winch IS rampant through, particularly, the northern Emirates of the Northern 
Provinces. Funds and staff have not permitted an intensive campaign which is 
much required in Bomu and almost equally m Sokoto.® 

» Ibid. 1929, p 18. ® IWd. 1930, p. 13. ® Ibid. 1981, p. 12. * Ibid. 

® See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 2: ‘With regard to disease condition the axaminiLtinn 
included the head, the upper port of the trunk and the extremities No examination was made oi 
the gemtal area.’ 

' Ibid., p. 22. ^ Ibid., p. 23. ® Nigeria, Medical Report 1935, p. 6. 

Yy 
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1936. Vexiereal Hiaflaaft is very oommou throughout the whole country. The 
inoidence of gonorrhcaa js excessive everywhere, but S 3 rphilis is most prev^ent m 
the north where yaws is comparatively rare. Apart from improvement m the 
hospital and dispensary facdities for the treatment of gonorrhoea and ss^hilis, little 
progress been mode in danliTig with the venereal diseases problem.^ 

. . . venereal diseases, especially gonorrhoea, are a common cause of ill-health in 
the Oameroons. . . . An effort is being made to persuade managers of plantations to 
encourage labourers to brmg their famihes with them. This is a very desirable 
stabilismg factor smoe facilities for early and oontmuous eiEEective treatment of 
individual cases will have little effect m reducing this social evil unaided by improve- 
ment m social conditions.^ 

1937. Were it not for the very widespread incidence of venereal disease it could 
be said that the health of the population (apart from epidezmos) is good. We can at 
present only guess at the ninnber of persons suffering from venereal disease and from 
leprosy but there are indications that the munber is very great.’ 

1939. Among African in-patients the commonest group was that of venereal 
diseases .... This is a deplorable fact and one which calls for a mass attack on this 
scourge.^ 

1940. Among African m-patients we must again note the pre-eminent place taken 
by venereal disease with a percentage of 11-9. This is more than double the number 
of oases of malaria.’ 

We contemplate at the end of hostihlies putting mto force massed organised 
attacks on the more prevalent diseases on lines analogous to the Sleeping Sickness 
Campaign. Yaws and venereal diseases call for concentrated action. The Senior 
Medical Officer, Kano Division, pomts out that of all cases diagnosed in that division 
during the year 27'5 per cent were cases of venereal disease, — ^and he draws attention 
to the steady increase: e.g., m Kano Station itself the percentage of venereal cases 
was 8' 1 per cent in 1930, 10*6 per cent m 193S and 22* 1 per cent in 1 940. It is obvious 
from these figures that only mass treatment on a thorou^y organised basis can 
hope to succeed.’ 

1941. A study of the reports from the Medical Divisions and on examination of 
the African Hospital statistics both of in-patients and out-patients reveals the great 
seriousness of the venereal disease problem m Nigeria. Of all admissions to African 
hospitals m the north over 6,800 were the result of venereal disease, a figure thrice 
as high as that for malaria which was 2,200. The figures for malaria and venereal 
disease m the south are approximately equal — 2,218 and 2,128. Cases treated as 
out-patients totalled 66,000. 

When it IS remembered that the hospitals are used by only a fragment of the 
population it is realized that these numbers give no indication of the full extent of 
these diseases, but do show that the problem is a vast one and one that must be 
tackled on a big scale. 

As m certain areas there is only one Government Medical Officer to a million people 
it is obvious that the hospitals can never adequately handle this problem. 

Added to this is the fact of re-mfection — ^probably the most serious aspect of the 
problem. 

As soon, therefore, as the present crisis passes, a moss attack on venereal disease 
must take precedence over many other problems.^ 

1942. Of all coses treated m hospitals in the north 10*3 per cent were cases of 
venereal disease. In the south the some group only accounts for 4*7 per cent.’ 

The work of the hospitals alone will never stomp out this curse and only by mass 
attack can any lastmg results be obtamed.* 

’ Nigena, Mtdwal Report 1936, p. 6. ® Report on the Cameroons 1936, p. 118 

Report on Northern Provinces 1937, p. 4. * Nigeria, Jlledieal Report 1939, p. 4. 

‘ Had. 1940, p. 6. • Ibid., p. 4. 

’ IMd. 1941, p. 3. 

’ Ibid, 1942, p. 3. ■ 


Ibid., p. 6. 
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1943. Vonereol Disease. This problem remains one of the most senous in tlie 
country. In the Hospitals in the Elano Division the number of cases is 18 per cent 
of total cases of disease, and more than double that of Malaria. Of mmes selected 
labour exammed in the Kano Division 7 per cent were found to be suffering from 
8yphili§ and 9 per cent from gonorrhoea. In the Zaria area, it is reported that many 
fewer than was expected were infected. The Senior Medical Officer, Victoria, writ^ 
‘The rate of dissemination of venereal diseases especially of gonorrhoea is becoming 
increasm^y difficult to discern owing to the acquisition and sale of private stocks 
of Bulphapyndine and similar compounds by unlicensed dealers. Police and Oustoms 
confiscations pomt to an alarming increase m home-medioation. If cures were being 
mamtamed by this method of treatment the number requiring hospital treatment 
would show a corresponding dechne — ^but this is far from being the case.’ 

Only mass treatment wiU eradicate these diseases. Hospital cases seldom remain 
long enough to assure cure.^ 

1944. Venereal Disease. This problem remains as serious as ever, particularly m 
the Northern Provmces. Hospital statistics show an increase m the number of 
syphihtics treated. Cases of gonorrhoea remained about the same. In the more 
northerly parts of the country particularly those adjacent to the great trade and 
pilgrim routes to the Sudan, the incidence of venereal disease is very high among all 
sections of the population. At Maiduguri ho^ital, Bomu, 43 per cent of all African 
patients wore infected. In Hadeija and Kano Provinoe, nearly 60 per cent of all 
hospital cases had venereal disease. The Senior Medical Officer, Kano, reported that 
this was an hospital general index of the high incidence of venereal diseases all over 
the Province. The problem is complicated by the fact ihat patients in the North 
only attend for treatment when their lesions are severe. Troop movements during 
the war years have aggravated the risk of spread of infection. 

Inadequate treatment and resistance to sulphapyridine through Ohoit sale of this 
drug especially in the South is leadmg to dissemination of resistant strainB of 
gonorrhoea. Mass treatment, particularly m rural areas, would be the only satis* 
factory solution of the problem.^ 

General MortoMty. Data concerning general mortality are more scanty 
still (outside Lagos) than those concerning fertility, as the special investiga- 
tions (Medical Censuses, &o.), while covering births and child deaths, did 
not inquire into mortality of adults. Hie only available figures, therefore, 
are those obtained through the, very imperfect, current registration in 
a few areas. These registration returns have been shown in the preceding 
section. They are valuable inasmuch as they indicate the enormous fluc- 
tuations in mortality.^ But they are far too unreliable to convey a correct 
picture of the general level of mortality. The Government Stati stician drew 
the following conclusions from the birth- and death-rates ascertained for 
1930: 

It is clear that unless the birth- aud dea1h*rates among the rural are less thau 
among the urban population, to on extent which is hardly credible, there must be 
a considerable failure to report births and deaths in the rural areas. The hi^er 
crude birth- and death-rates are, therefore, more convincing than the lower, and I 
am mdined to regard a crude death-rate of about 49-60 per 1,000 per ftnmim as 
a rough guide to mortality in the Northern Provinces in non-^idemic years.* The 

** ‘There is, assuredly, some failure to report biiihs and deaths even m tomis. This failure is 
partially offset, so &r as birth- and death-rates are concerned, by the omissions m the Census 
counts, so that the crude rates m towns may be fairly close to the tmth.’ 

^ Ibid. 194S, p. 6. » Ibid. 1944, p. 6. 

” See, for example, the effects of the epidemics of influenza (1018), cerebrospinal menmgitiB 
(1923-4), and relapsing fever (1024) in Kano City. 
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figure of 30 per 1,000 for the 1930 death-rate in Kano City may reflect improved 
sanitary conditions, or immigration, or both.^ 

As a rough figure . . . the expoctation of life m the Northern Provinces may be 
regarded as about 20 to 25 years.^ 

The Government Statistician was certainly right in distrustilig the 
death-rates of the rural districts. But his treatment of the fourteen urban 
areas for which data are available is somewhat arbitrary. He rejected 
the death-rates of the eight towns where the rate was below 30 ; he attri- 
buted the rate of 30 of Kano City with 89,162 inhabitants to exceptional 
conditions and based his oonclusionB for the Northern Provinces as a whole 
(with 11 '4 million inhabitants) on the 1930 death-rates of five tovms with 
19,709 inhabitants. His opinion that the death-rate in the Northern 
Provinces was about 40-50 per 1,000 in non-epidemic years would seem 
unacceptable under any circumstances.^ But it is particularly difficult 
to see how it could possibly be reconciled with his statement that the 
population of the Northern Provinces had increased in the period from 
October 1926 to April 1931 by 25 per 1,000 per year.* 

^ Census of Nigena, 1931, vol. i, pp 35-6. 

^ Ibid., p. 36. He estimates the expectation of life of males in the viUages of the Katsms 
Emirate covered by the Intensive Census at 22 years; see ibid., pp. 37, 40. 

* He gives the follovung explanation for the amazing fact that according to bis computations 
the mean expectation of life at birth in the Northern Provinces is only about half as long as 
m the unhealthy overorovded town of Lagos: 

' If there is anything m the comparative estimates of the death-rates in Logos and m the Northern 
Frovinoes oountryside, the latter is greater than the former by about 80 per cent. Has this always 
been so, and is the difference racial, the Yoruba being essentially longer-lived than the Hausa, 
Fulani, Munshi and Nupe, or is the lower deatb-rate a simple oonseqnenoe of the improved sanita- 
tion of Lagos* Dr. J Q. S. Turner’s review of the Medical history of Lagos ... shows that prior to 
the vaoomation campaign in 1906, and the introduction of a piped water supply m 1916, death- 
rates of 36 and 40 were common. The death-rates in Lagos 20 or 30 years ago were, in fact, 
similar to those obtommg at the present time m the Northern Provmces. It is true that 20 to 
30 years ago they may have been even higher in the Northern Provinces than they are now. In 
other words, there may have been a umversal fall in the death-rate of a secular kind, unrdated to 
environmental ohanges. The evidenoe however, seems to show that the lower mortality of the 
Yoruba Male in Lagoa is due in port to his better environment and m port to the oontmoed 
recruitment of the Lagos population from the heaUliieT young men and women of the rural areas. 
Whether the Yoruba has a greater racial longevity m addition, might be tested by analysing 
separately the deaths of Hausas in Lagos As, however, the total Hausa population of Lagos in 
1931 was only 3,693 (2,032 Males, 1,661 Femalea), even the deaths in a period of three years would 
give only a rough estimate of mortahty.’ (Ibid., pp. 40-1. The toted Hausa population was 
actually 3,693; see ibid., vol. iv, p. 21 } 

It should be noted in this connexion that the Government Statistician computed for 1932 a 
mean expectation of life of 46*7 years for all males of Lagos as compared with ^ 1 years for the 
Yoruba males of Lagos m 19311 

Becent official reports have even gone so far as to say that ' the evidenoe provided by the Inten- 
sive Census in the Katsma Emirate and by the Medical Censuses indicates that the expectation 
of life at birth is from 22 to 26 years for persons hving m the rural areas m Nigeria’ {Colomal 
Sepoits, Nigetia 1932, p. 10; 1933, p 13; 1934, p 14; 1935, p. 12; 1936, p. 12; 1937, p. 13; 1938, 
p 14). It evidently has been forgotten (1) that the estimate of the expectation of life m the 
Eatsma Emirate, owmg to the la^ of birth and death figures, was necessarily based on quite 
arbitrary assumptions, (2) that the expectation of Me for the rural areas of the Northern Provmces 
was not based on the Medioal censuses but on the 1930 death rates for five towns with 20,000 
inhabitants, and (3) that the Gkivenunent Statistician never suggested that Vna figures should 
represent conditions ontside Nor&ern Nigeria. 

* Since he considers immigration as negligible, the birth-rate should have been about 65—76, 
even if epidemic years ore left out of consideration. 
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In other oases death records have led to an underestimate of mortality. 
Thus, when in Ijebu Province in 1927 the death-rate appeared to be 14, 
it was accepted as genuine since registration was considered to be com- 
plete.^ But, on the whole, opinions concerning the death-rate were based 
on impressions rather than on facts. This must certainly have been true 
of the following statement in the Northern Nigeria Blue Book for 1908: 

The native death rate varied but little throughout the year, and owing to the 
absence of any serious epidemics was much lower than m any year smco the Protec- 
torate was estabhshed.^ 

As a matter of fact, until the late 1920s most official reports stated that 
‘the general health of the natives’ was ‘good’® or ‘satisfactory’* or 
‘normal’® or ‘much as in recent years’,® while in a few exceptional cases 
it was said that the general health of the natives compares unfavourably 
with previous years.'^ Some Medical Officers, of course, were aware that 
their contacts with an utterly heterogeneous population of many millions 
spread over an enormous area were far too scanty to permit the making 
of any such sweeping statements, but the satisfaction about the general 
health of the natives vanished only when the officials began to realize the 
spread of sleeping-sickness and the deficiencies in the diet. 

An interesting general statement concerning European influence upon 
the vitality of the natives was made by Governor H. Hesketh BeU in his 
annual report on Northern Nigeria for 1909 : 

It is the object of the Government to ixiaintam the prestige and increase tlie 
authority of the native rulers m every legitimate direction, and there is reason to 
beheve that many of them feel a genuine appreciation of our methods and policy. 
On the other hand, it must never be forgotten that we are ‘protecting’ a people in 
spite of themselves, and that almost every improvement and development initiated 
by us is absolutely opposed to SiU their instmets and traditions. Though we have 
relieved the Hausa peasant from the grmding tyranny of his Fulani oppressor, and 
have freed the primitive pagan from the fear of a ruthless slave-master, it should 
be remembered that we are imposing on all these people a monotony of existence that 
stifles their spirit of adventure, and that we are forcing on them a wearisome sense 
of security that is tahing all the sport and variety out of their hves.^ 

Some official reports on Southern Nigeria deal with the health conditions 
of individual tribes.® The 1910 Colonial Report for Southern Nigeria says 
with regard to the Yoruba that ‘excellent eugenic marriage laws have 

^ See p. 664 above. ^ Northern Nigeria, Blut Book 1908 B, p. 2. 

^ See, for esample. Colonial Repoita, NoHhetn Nigeria 1904, p 143, 1906-7, p. 48, Northern 
Nigeria, Blue Book 1909 B, p. 2 , Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1921, p. 8, 1922, p. 9 ; Nigeria, Medical 
Report 1923, p. 19. 

'* See, for example. Northern Nigeria, Blue Book 1910 R, p. 2, 1911 B, p. 2, 1912 R, p 3, 1913 
B, p 4, Nigeria, Medical Report 1922, p. 7, 1926, p. 13. 

‘ See, for example. Colonial Repoita, Nigeria 1915, p. 19. 

" See, for example. Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p. 6 

’’ See, for example, Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, Southern I^vinces, p. 10. 

^ Colonud Reports, Noitiiem Nigeria 1909, p. 3. 

* Beferences to the health of native tribes in Northern Nigeria are extremely soanty. The 
Colonial Report for 1603 says (p. 7) that ‘the Jogwadawa Fulonis are medited with being the 
healthiest people in the oountiy’. The 1918 Medical Report for the Northern Provinces discusses 
(p. 13) ‘a progressive deterioration of physique and loss of stamina during the lost three generations ’ 
m the town ^ Yola. 
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helped hiTn to keep down, disease and maintain unimpaired the physique 

of his race 

Dr. E. J. Wyler, on the other hand, two years later discussed the poor 
physique of the Ibo in the Udi District of the Central Province : 

An observer of the Ibo people of tins district cannot fail to be struck % their 
general poor standard of phsmiquo, their incapacity aa carriers and workers, and 
obvious disinclination for bodily exertion. 

As testimony to their indolence and poor physique, I cite the following 
remarks of Mr. O. H. iEleming, Chief Surveyor, Omtaliar-Udi Railway Survey, whose 
wide experience of West African negroes lends additional emphasis to his views. In 
a letter to me, &om which he kindly allows me to quote, he says: — 

‘1 have had the following difEerent tribes working for me during the past 12 years: 
Timmies and Mendies (Sierra Leone); Kroo, Waussa and Tantis (Qold Coast); 
Yoruba, Haussa, and Ibo (Southern Nigeria). Out of the whole lot I find that the 
Ibo IB the most indolent. 

‘The Mendies are the best workers as labourers ; a man will do double the amount 
of work in one day that an Ibo will do. Tho Ibo is also a poor carrier. ’ 

It would be of no small mterest to know precisely to what extent the tribes men- 
tioned by Mr. Fleming are infected by the hook-worm, for it seems not improbable 
that the saturation of the inhabitants of this distriot with Ankylostoma infeoticn, 
bringing in its train grave systematic changes, probably produced by actual toxic 
absorption . . . and other mmor changes, such as digestive troubles, which, though 
transient, are none the less productive of considerable disability, is largely respon* 
Bible for some of the tribal characteriatios of Iboa in these parts, and that these 
features are not ascnbable either to Malaria or bad food per se.‘ 

A more recent report spoke unfavourably about the health of the Hama. 

The Hausa are not a healthy race. Parasitism is widespread, the most impor- 
tant parasites being malignant malaria, intestinal smoebEB, intestinal worms, 
schistosomes, and trypanosomes. It is difhcult to imagine a native entirely free &om 
all five of these parasites and the result is that there is a high morbidity rate. That 
the high rate of lU-health is only beginning to be realised is ^own by the great 
numbers of the ailing who attend the ‘bush dispensaries’ from the moment that 
they ore opened.’ 

The Medical Census report, speaking of the Cameroons Forest Zone, 
points to ‘the poor physical condition of the people, defective feeding, and 
poor sanitary conditions*,* and says of the Southern Provinces in general: 

The life of the native is such that only the fittest survive, and many are injured in 
the fight against disease From birth he is assailed by epidemic and endemic disease, 
and unless he succeeds m buildmg up immumty with speed his ultimate fate is 
certain. It is clear that his immunity to most infections is high and one is repeatedly 
amazed at lus reeoveiy from serious pyogemc mfcction.® 

^ Colonial Repatia, 8oulhe}n Nigeria 1910, p. 35. The Government Statistician also suggested 
that the Yoiuba may have ‘a greater racial longevity’ than some other tribes; see CensiM of 
Ntgei ta, 1981, vol. i, p. 41. 

“ Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p 41 See also Nigeria, Medical Report 1983, p. 28 
(quoted hdow). 

“ Ibid. 1932, p. 109. 

* Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 17 ; see also ibid , p. 14 The 1928 Report on the Soutliem 
Provmcea (p. 23) had said with regard to Cameroons Province as a whole ‘Medical reports do not 
speak favourably of the health of Africans of thu piovince.’ For details concerning the health of 
the plantation labourers m Cameroons Provmce see Kuczvnski. Cameroons and Togolasid, 
pp. 300-32. 

® Census of Nigeria, 1931, vd. vi, p. 10. 
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The war demands revealed many defects in the physique of young men. 
The reports on the Western Provinoes (formerly part of the Southern 
Provinces) said: 

1640.^ The high percentage of recruits who have been rejected on medical grounds^ 
is an mdication of the amount of work reqttired to be done in the medical and health 
field. Better water supplies, better living conditions, a more scientifically balanced 
diet, and, perhaps above all, child welfare work, are among tho first essentials.^ 

1043. It became increasingly difficult to find recruits of the required standards of 
literacy and physique but our record improved in the latter port of the year when 
these standards were lowered and the Mihtary opened a ‘conditioning school ’ where 
by proper feeding. Health and Beauty exercises and noedical treatment men who 
woiild otherwise have been rejected were brought up to standard. A ‘circus’ of 
tradesmen trained in the Army toured the Western Fro vmces in order to demonstrate 
the value of such traming and popularise recruiting.^ 

The 1943 report on the Northern Provinces stated: 

Recrmting for the Army and the Mmesfield has reveled a for higher percentage 
of medically unfit males than was thought even by the pessimistic to exist. True, men 
were rejected on account of ‘tissue paper’ soars on their limbs: but remembering 
the most frequent cause of these scars and the large numbers of farmers incapacitated 
year after year by gumea-worm a Ime of post-war development is clear: the pro- 
vision of good water supplies sdl over the north is the first great need to be mot.* 

The 1944 report on the Labour Department said with regard to the ‘men 
selected under the Compulsory National Service Regulations for service in 
the mines’: 

... it may have come as a surprise to the authorities that when selected men were 
medically exeuenined m their own districts with a view to conscription about 50 per 
cent of the so-called able-bodied men were rejected as unfit for heavy manual labour 
through one physical disabihty or onothOT.* 

^ See also Be^poti on TFeafera Provimoea 1942, p. 1. 

* BepoHaJor Me Norfham, We^em, Baatem JProvincea and Odony 1940, p. 16. 

* Bepont on Weatem Frovineea 1943, p. 2. 

* Beport on Norikem Piovmoea 1943, p. 2. Tho need for impioved rural water-supplies was 
emphasized, for example, also in A Ten-Year Plan of Deodopment and Welfanofor Ntgeiia 1946, 
p. 43: 

'The present position regarding Rural Watm: Supplies is most unsatisfactory. In tho drier 
districts of the north there is alwa^rs an extreme water shortage It is not unusual during more 
than half the year for people there to have to walk 12 miles each way in order to obtain a gallon 
or two of water of very infenor quality, which is ahnost always heavily contaminated with gmnea 
worm and other water-borne diseases and pests. At ceitom times of the year tho amount of water 
available is so small and of suoh bad quality that water consumption per head is seriously below 
the proper minimum. There are places where gumea-worm infeotion is as high as 76 per cent of 
the population. The consequent loss of productive effort is enormous. 

‘The water shortage m the North is, perhaps more apparent than in the South, because in the 
southern districts there is a very much heavier rain&Jl Nevertheless, the source of potable water 
m these areas is usually just os unsatisfactory, and durmg the dry season the quality and quantity 
are acutely bad. 

‘From the existing records of population (now estimated at something over 32,000,000) it is 
considered that not less than 18,000,000 of the rural population have uudequate and mostly 
unsatisfactory water supplies ’ 

* Bepoit on Depaiitnerd of Labour 1944, pp. 3-4. Even those who were not re]eoted showed a 
high morbidity and moitahty. See ibid. ; see also Nigeria, Medical Beport 1943, p. 21 : ‘The siok- 
uess rate among selected labour proved to be even higher than was expected. In the dry season 
there was much pneumonia and epidemics of bacillary dysentery, cerebro-spinal meningitia and 
smallpox At the height of the wet season conditions were even worse ’ As regards venereal 
disease among sooted labour, see p. 691 above. 
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Deficiencies in diet, as stated above, have attracted attention only in 
recent years. But food shortages have, of course, been discussed also in 
former times. Famines seem to have been very severe in Northern Nigeria 
in 1902-4 with great loss of life.^ In 1907 it was stated concerning, Yola 
Province: 

The famine which devastated the country so terribly in 1004 still continues among 
some of the pagan tribes, but has been, alleviatod very largely by the abundant crops 
of Uie Fulani, and assistance, in the shape of com, rendered by the Govermueat. 
It is estimated that fully 30 per cent, of the riverain pagan tribes in the Gongola 
Valley have died firom starvation, and numbers more are still scattered over the 
country in search of food. To quote two cases : The towns of Banjeran and ShiUem 
originally contained 8,000 and 4,000 apiece, but now only 336 and 676 respectively ; 
such is the effect of a bad famine caused by the destruction of the grain crops 
by aphis.^ 

Famines in Northern Nigeria were also reported on for 1914 and 1927,® 
but until about 1923 the European officials saw no food problem for the 
natives of Nigeria in normal years. The Deputy Director of Sanitary 
Service, in describing the slump period after the First World War, said: 

In most regions, the people are well nourished ; they are well clad, and increasingly 
well clad j the professions! beggar is as flourishing as he ever wm, and knows nothing 
about any slump ; and the appearance of the happy children simply inspires the 
observer with regret that there are not more of Ihem; for any idea of adequate 
provision for them not hemg available, does not enter his mind. . . . Nigeria is one 
of those happy countries in which none need starve who is wUlmg to work: those 
genuinely unable to work need not starve either ; so habitually charitable are, as 
a whole, the people of most races in the country. The only thing which causes 
starvation is fomme due to drought, or some other natural cause of failure of the 
crops : and then people are liable to starve whether they be industrious or not. Were 
this not the case, the equivalent of the British soup-kitohen (run by Government) 
would be in evidence everywhere at present ; whereas it has been quite unnecessary 
to contemplate even the probability of the necessity for any such expedients. Even 
as things are, the number of weU-fed idlers going about, who are manifestly not 
earning their own livmg, yields ample evidence of the fact that the slump does not 
mean local scarcity. . . . here we have no problem equivalent to that of feeding and 
clothing school children at home; ... a 'Class III’ physical standard is sridom or 
never traceable to food deficiency ; and . . . m tackling the local public health every* 
where outside of the Government Gaols, the question of the public food supplies, may 
be completely and aafely ignored ; for there is no considerable section of the com- 
munity habitually hovering over, or just under ‘Subsistence Level’.^ 

The Medioal Report for 1923 was apparently the first one to mention 
the regular recurrence of food shortage in certain regions. 

Over a considerable area of the country there is usually a food shortage between 
January and July. This is more noticeable in the populous areas east of the Niger 
inhabited by the Ibo and Ibibio tribes and defioi^cy oedema can be found amongst 
them before the new crops are available. The physique of these peoples is also inferior 
to that of the Yoruha for example. The storage of yams is a munb more difdoult 
problem than with maize, gumea com or rice. Encouragement might be given in 

^ See GolomuA Reports, Northern Nigeita 190i, pp. 0-7, 48, 62. 79; 1905-6, p. 61. 

® Ibid. 1906-7, p. 23. 

* See Nigeria, JlfedtcoZ Report 1914, pp. 11, 12, 20, 28; Report an, Northern Provinces 1927, 
pp, 16, 41, 43-4. 

' Nigeria, MeditxA Report 1919-21, pp. 64r'5. 
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suitable areas where tho yam is the staple article of food for the introduction of 
oereal crops as has been tried in the case of rice at Ogoja in the Southern Flravmoes.' 

But the report for 1929 was apparently the first whioh referred to *the 
important questions of dietetio defidencieB in Afidoan raoes’. 

These are almost certainly of the utmost importance in leading to a lowered 
resistance to all forms of infection. The work of Dr. McCulloch has proved that the 
grain-eating people of the Northern Provinces sufEer from a serious deficiency of 
protein and of salts, and also probably of vitamins. Plans have been made to enable 
research mto dietetio deficiencies to be carried out. Work has been commenced at 
Kaduna, in the gaol, and will be continued at Eatsina.^ 

The 1931 Medical Census report for the Southern Provinoes said: 

Over most of Southern Nigeria the food taken is largely carbohydrate and fat 
with as much protein as the individual can obtam. In the creek region the position 
is reversed, and protein is available in excess of requirements in the form of fish. In 
general it may be said that the adult native makes the fullest possible use of local 
foodstufis and that his diet is not well-balaaced owing to the shortage of animal 
protem. All avoiLable sources ore tapped for protein, e.g., butii meat, fish (fresh or 
dried), crabs (land and sea), shrimps, fiying ants, locusts when available, crocodile, 
dogs, oats and even rats. Since the widespread mtroduotion of firearma a good deal 
of the wild game has been indiscriminately Elaughtered and in most places m the 
Southern Provinoes it is now difficult to obtain. There is no restriction as to season, 
and any meat, irrespective of size or condition, is taken. 

Domestic cattle cannot be secured m the south owing to trypanosomiasis, and 
the fact that grazing grounds are not available.* 

Subsequent Medical Reports said; 

1931. Cases of various forms of defioienoy diseases are reported firem time to time 
and it is probable that much ill-health must be caused by a lowered resistance to 
infections caused by unbalanced diets.* 

1934. The school population of Katsina were examined .... The results of the 
examination mdicate that approximately fifty per cent of pupils attending the 
schools m Katsina are bdow normal in nutrition and physique. This percentage was 
fairly constant from the elementary school to the higher college. It was noted that 
there was some improvement m the middle school in those who had been resident 
for more than one year. 

A tour was made amongst some of the pagan tribes in the Plateau and the percen- 
tage of bo3rs and girls reaching noiznahty was from seventy to eighty per cent. The 
pupils m the school examined showed the lowest percentage of normals (seventy 
per cent) and the highest percentage of well below normals. It is probable that there 
is some selection of children of poor physique in the schools. 

It IS difficult to attribute the difference in nutrition between the two groups to any 
other cause than diet. Venereal disease is not an important factor until adult life 
and sanitary conditions and worm infestation are similar in the two groups. It seems 
that the pagan superiority is due to their lack of scruple as to their source of protein 
and also to the fact that bemseed forms part of the daily diet. Beniseed contains 
a good protem and it is mterestmg to note that this is one of the few areas where 
red palm oil is available and appreciated.' 

^ IMd. 1923, p. 28. See also ibid. 1925, p. 28. * Ibid. 1929, p. 14. 

* Cenaua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 12. For details in the areas covered by the Medical Census, 
see ibid., pp. 12-14, 29, 54-5, 84. See also ibid., vol. v (Medical Census Northern Provinoes), 
pp. 10, 44-8, 50-1. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1931, p. 6 See also 1932, p 7, and ibid., p. 110 (quoted p. 683 above). 

” Ibid. 1934, p. 99. 
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1937. Condiiions indicating various degrees of avitaminosis and of lack of balance 
in the constituents of the local dietary continue to be observed m many areas . . . i 

1938. Avitammosis, particularly among members of the labourmg class and in 
poorer school children, is common, and the signs usually observed are geographical 
tongue, perleche, phrynoderma end, m more advanced cases, retrobulbar neuntis. 
The common dietary deficiencies are in the south, protein, and m rural areas m the 
Northern Provinces protein and green fresh food.® 

1939. Gross avitaminosis is not frequent, but varying partial deficiencies in 
dietaries are common in different ports of Nigeria and no doubt have an influBn ^ e 
on the incidence and course of such endemic conditions as ulcers, leprosy, otc,® 

In a pamphlet Food, in Rdation to Health, the Government stated: 

The examination of Nigerian diets shows that the mam shortage is in good quality 
protem, in mmeral salts and m vitamins. Generally speaking there is enou^ food 
except after years of deficient rainfall. In the north at the ond of the long dry season 
there may be an actual shortage of the staple foods. . . . Wherever ample protsm food 
is available one finds good physique, as amongst the Euloni and the Ijaws; where 
protein foods are scarce one finds poor physique as amongst the Cameroon Forest 
region tribes. The remedy for this state of a^irs is difficult as it mvolves raising 
the economic standard of the people, educating them in the proper use of foods, 
and inducing them to grow new and improved crops. . . . The poor peasant and the 
labourer in towns get on the average less than half of the protem recommended by 
the League of Nations Experts. It is by no means certain that European standards 
apply to the tropics, but, even with greatly modified standards, their consumption 
is still deficient.® 

The high mortality in children m Ni^ria is partly due to the lack of on adequate 
diet and all experts agree that milk is absolutely essential. The valuo of milk in the 
north is realised, but the supply is so poor and the yield per cow so low that only 
small quantities are available. The adult members of families usually take the major 
part of the supply available and do not subscribe to the belief that children and 
women come first.' 

The Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire reported : 

In normal years there ore no marked signs of deficiency disease ; but m the north 
in famine years beriberi is commonly found. There is a patchy distribution of goitre 
especially among women in whom the incidence may be as hi^ os 60 per cent. Dental 
disease is exceedingly common ; and there is a generally low resistance to anaemia, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and leprosy. Anxiety is bemg caused by a pellagroid con- 
dition, described as optic neuritis, ocourrmg among the boarding-school population 
and unemployed labourers of the cassava-eating people m the Southern Provinces 
(Lagos). . . . The vital capacity of the Nigenon native is much below European 
standards. In growth rate and sports record he lags about 10 per cent, behind.' 

On the whole, town dwellers are better fed than the ordmary vfilage poasants ; but 
the bu^ Fulom, a nomadic cattle-owning people, have better physique than the 
settled Hausa whose diet is known to be deficient.^ 

But the war may have affected the nutrition of the town dwellers 
more than that of the village peasants. The Medical Report for 1940 
states: 

The Medical Officer of Health, Lagos, reports that cases of avatammosis have been 
more commonly found than usual among day scholars especially m elementary 

*■ Nigena, Medteal Sepoit 1937, p. 22. See also ibid 1936, p. 37. See, furthermore, R^ort on 
Southern Provinees 1937, p. 70 (Warn Provinoe). ‘Malnutrition is vndespiead, particularly m the 
Isoko Distnot, where proper food is difficult to obtam ’ * Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. 19. 

* Ibid. 1939, p. 9. t Nigeria, Food in Rdation to HeaUh, pp 3-4. 

Ibid., p. 4. • J>M8t Repmt, Part II, p. 40. ’ Ibid., p. 89. 
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schools. This may possibly be due to the rise m price of local foodstufb cousequeut 
on greater demauds for available supphes. There are indicatioiis in other reports 
that in some places the price of essential foodstufis may go beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes. Though no gross examples of food deficiency diseases have been 
reported, there is abundant evidence in the way of perleche, etc., of the general poor 
quality of hvmg.^ 

The 1943 report on the Northern Provinces said: 

It is probable that tlie reqmsitioning of gram from the harvests of 1942 and 1943 
has stimulated the fanners to morease their farms. There are, indeed, evident signs 
that in the latter half of the year people m the North had more to eat than they had 
had for some years. If they can be persuaded to keep up this standard of effort when 
there is no more need for com to be requisitioned and will apply the extra production 
of grain to improving their own diets much good will result indirectly from this 
operation, os distasteful now to the chie& as it is distressmg often to the peasant.^^ 

But the Medical Report for the same year was less favourable. 

In the Nortliem Provinces, the late rains caused a food shortage which affected 
the liealth of tho population. In Katsina provmce this was regarded as the respon- 
sible factor for an increase in the death rate and a decline in the birth rate. 

Eighty tons of lodisod salt wore distributed m the Tiv Division where goitre is 
very prevalent, but larger quantities are required.^ . . . Meat has been very scarce 
and expensive m most areas, and the cost of essential foodstuffs has mcreased.* 

The 1944 report on the Northern Provinces found the current position 
likewise unsatisfactory. 

It is [by] the improvement of farmmg methods and consequently the production of 
more nutritious food that post-war plannmg can confer the greatest benefit upon the 
predominantly agricultural population of the Northern Provinces, after the essential 
better supplies of water have been provided. The improvement of methods of irriga- 
tion to enable a greater amount of the man-power that is available during the long 
dry season to be usefully employed will be specially valuable and will provide means 
for mtroducing vanety mto what appear in varying degrees in different localities to 
be monotonous and probably deficient diets. It is disturbing to thinlc that on a 
survey of school children in a native administration elementary school in Bonn 
Provmce, wluch is regarded as particularly well supplied with foodstuffs, only nine 
out of seventy could be classed as ‘healthy’.^ 

1 shall now supplement these notes on mortality and health in general 
by a brief historical survey of the incidence of some specific diseases. 

SmaJJ^ox. No other disease among natives has been discussed so much 
in the early official documents &om Nigeria as has smallpox, and epidemics 
of smallpox still take much space in the reports of recent years. 

The I'eports on the Niger Coast Protectorate which cover the period 
1891-9 tell of the erection of many smallpox hospitals’^ and of many more 
or less severe outbreaks of smallpox.^ A few quotations may illustrate the 
position. 

^ Nigeria, Medical Repott 1940, p 10. ° Repott on Noiihetn Piovincea 1943, p. 2. 

’ See aluo Nigeria, Medical Report 1944, p. 13. 

* Ibid 1943, p. 13. See albo Report on the Depot tment of Labour 1944, p. 4. 

‘ Repot ta for NmUhetn, Western, Eastern Provinces and Colony 1944, pp. 2-3. 

* See R^ort on the Niger Coast Protectoraie 1891-4, p 6, 1894-6, pp. 16-17. 

’ See ibid. 1894-5, pp. 14, 17, 1896-6, p 109, 1896-7, pp. 7, 12, 1897-8, p. 6 ; Colonial Repot ts, 
Niger Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p. 11. 
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1896. Owing to the prevalence of sm^-pox, which is endemic throughout the 
Protectoratot it would be advisable to erect permanent contagious diseases hn apit^ 
m each district to replace the temporary ones (built of mud and wattle) now in use, 
and which require constant repairing to keop them habitable.^ 

1867. The only European hospital in the Protectorate is situatod at Old C^bar. 
At out stations there are only native contagious hospitals, all of them being' princi- 
pally for the reception of oases of small-pox, a disease, I regret to say, very prevalent 
throughout the entire temtonea .... 

Of course, the small-pox throughout the tomtones is to a great extent due to the 
extremely dirty and insanitary condition in which the towns and villages in the 
interior are kept. It is, however, very uphill work to attempt to remedy this, but 
all the officers of the Protectorate do what they can to effect improvement in this 
direction.^ 

1899. This disease is a most terrible scourge throughout the territories ; and when 
epidemics occur inland the natives die by thousands, all general mtercourse among 
the tribes is stopped, civilizing influences mako a retrograde movement, and trade 
suffers very considerably.’' 

The Governor of Lagos Sir William MacGregor, in a Memorandum on 
VsiCcination read on IG November 1903 before the Board of Health, said 
as regards the Ekiti people: 

Formerly they were harassed, and plundered, and their population was devastated 
and sold into slavery, by Rorin and Ibadan. Their groat towns ore more than half 
empty. Now they have and enjoy peace, which they appreciate, but they suffer 
tembly from the dreaded scourge of small pox. Some of ^e chiefs of that district 
informed me that their towns are afflicted by small pox about once in four years. 
That would seem as regards frequency to be above the average. It is, however, only 
too clear that every now and then some town is decimated by this dire disease. No 
wonder that the helpless people try to propitiate it as if it were a destroying demon. 
Far and wide this country is covered by altars of some kind or other, erected by 
a people deeply imbued with religious sentiment, at which they try, in a way that 
is, in these days of soientiflo sanitation, most pitiful to see, to appease this deadly 
monster that is eating into the heart of the population.* 

References to outbreaks of smallpox in the last 40 years and to progress 
of vaooination are to be found in hundreds of offlcial reports. I must 
confine myuelf to quoting here some statements which, taken together, 
may convey a picture of the situation. 

1903. Southern Nigeria. The number of cases of small-pox throughout the 
Protectorate has, in the opinion of the medical authonties, decreased considerably 
within recent years.’ 

Northern Nigeria. Systematic vaccination in Nortliem Nigeria has been com* 
menoed during the year. . . . 

The native population is at present (with the exception of 174 cases successfully 
vaccinated during the last three mentis, and those who have already suffered from 
the disease), entirely unprotected from small-pox. On account of the enormous size 
of the Protectorate, and the relatively httibII stafr available for these duties, it will 
be many years before much can be done to vaccinate even a small proportion of the 
inhabitants, but in view of the frequency of outbreaks of t.Tn’a disease, it is of the 

' jRflport o» (he Niger Coast Protectorate 1895-8, p. 117 

* Statement by R, Moor, Commiaaioner and Consnl-Qeneral, ibid 1896—7, p. 12. See also ibid. 
1897-8, p. 6. 

* Cdlonidl Reports, Niger Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p. 12. 

* Oovemment Qaaette Cdony of Lagoa, 28 Nov. 1903, p. 693. 

® CoZemial Repotis, SouHhem Nigeria 1903, p. 27. 
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utmost impoitance that active measures ^ould be t^en to protect, at any rate, 
those natives who live m the vicinity of European stations.^ 

1906. Northern Nigeria. The Fulani herdsmen are said to practise a form of 
inoculation with cow-pox virus, having discovered that this renders them immune 
from small-pox. Other natives moculate with small-pox virus.^ 

Southern Nigeria, Central Province. . . . smallpox has agaia proved a terrible 
scourge chiefly m the Benm and Hwale Districts. Natives, however, ore beginning 
to appreciate the benefits of vaccination, and of isolation of infected cases.’ 

1910. Northern Nigeria. Small-Pox is endemic ; but takes the Epidemic form, 
somewhere, every year. 

Only a small proportion of the oasos comes under medical observation. This is 
not suiprismg, when one remembers that the Medical Officers, actually in residence, 
work out at one to an area twice the size of the Crown Colony of Jomaioa.’ 

In some places it is very difficult to get oases to vaccinate : as the people have 
religious or other prejudices against it. In others, many more vaccinations could 
easily be done, were it not that. Syphilis being so common, the Medical Officers 
were afraid to practise arm-to-arm vaccination.’ 

1911. Southern Nigeria. Small Pox ocom's sporadically in most of the places 
here and occasionally, in Towns in out-lying Districts, takes on an epidemic 
cliaracter, partly, in some cases it is to be feared, by artificial means on the port of 
the Small Pox Juju Priests. The Prohibition of the Worship of the Small Pox Juju 
in 1907 has been of considerable effect m the main towns, many Priests have been 
compelled to remove, the places of worship have been closed and in some instances 
the Priests themselves have been heavily fined.’ 

Northern Nigeria. This endemic disease, which assumes the epidemic form annu- 
ally, is very prevalent throughout the Protectorate ; but, as things are at present, 
it is impossible to compile accurate statistios of it. It generally begins to show itself 
in the second half of the dry season and, as a rule, dies down when the rainy season 
has seriously set in. 

Constant efforts are directed towards the breaking down of the prejudice against 
vaccination which is harboured by many natives.'^ 

1012. Southern Nigeria. As in last year, no large epidemic of Small Pox occurred. 
It IB hoped that this may be a permanent result of the greatly increased number of 
veusoinations performed during the year.’ 

Northern Nigeria. Vaccmation is steadily appealing to an ever increasing number 
of the people.’ 

1914. Southern Provinces. SmaJl-pox, like many other diseases known in this 
country, does not seem to produce such ravages among the people as it did some 
years ago, and is no doubt being partially prevented from doing so by the general 
but very gradual improvement m sanitation throughout the land.^’ 

Northern Provinces. Until what time it Ehall have become possible to get several 
Medical Officers apart for vaccination and sleeping sickness investigation exclusively, 
httle permanent progress can be hoped for in the direction of stamping out small-pox. 

That this time may come soon is the earnest hope of every enlightened Mend of 
this countiy, for there can be little doubt that small-pox effects as much havoc among 
the natives now as war and slave-raiding used to. 

The reason for this is not for to seek; the ending of slave-raiding and intemeeme 
wars has rendered mtercommunication safe and has encouraged the spread of 
oommumcable disease.^^ 

^ Golonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 190S, p. 38. ’ Ibid. 1905-6, p. 105. 

’ 'Report, Central Frovinoe 1906’, p. 331. 

* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 137. ’ Ibid., p. 138. 

’ Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1911, p IS. 

^ Northern Nigeria, Medical Repot 1 1911, p. 42. 

’ Southern Nigena, Medical Report 1912, p. 8. 

’ Nortibem Nigeria, Medical Report 1912, p. 55. 

Nigena, Medical Report 1914, p. 76. 


" Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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1916. Northern Provinces. The effect of the ationuation of the Medical Stafi 
marked in the ease of vaccinations . . . 

1910. Southern Provinces. Tliero was ... an onureaHO m the number of oases of 
small-pox, although no actual epidemic occurred ; shortage of staff and the oonse. 
quent imposdbility of prosecuting vaccination with the usual vigour p];!obabl 7 
accounts for the increase.^ 

Northern Frovinoos. . . . ilio actual number of vaccinations performed and the 
number of successful vaccinations liad diminishud as compared with the previous 
year. 

The reason is not for to sock: during the gioator port of the year, some of the 
stations to which Medical Officers arc normally posted liad no medical service at all ; 
whilst others only enjoyed the servioos of Medical Officers intermittently.^ 

1917. Northern Provinces. There has been a very great increase in the number 
of cases of this oSeotion, reports of outbreaks, wliich havo rosultod m a considerable 
mortality, having been received &om almost overy part of the country.^ 

1918. Southern Provinces. With the close of the war and the increase of staff 
every effort will be made to advance vocoination, which is one of tlie most potent 
means at our disposal for preservation of child life and population.^ 

Norldiem Frovinoes. ^e limitations incidental to the stato of war persisted 
throughout the year: and the wide moidence of small-pox, which had been feared, 
was experienced in many regions.* 

To get at this disease by vaccination has become progressively more difficult since 
the outbreak of War. . . . 

The problem, now, is not how to induce the people to submit to vacemation: it is 
how to meet the earnest desire of the people to be vaccinated.' 

1919-21. [A] notable event in the history of the public health of the period was 
a severe epidemic of Small-pox in the Southern Frovmcos: an epidemic which filled 
a large part of the Sanitary stage from the rad of 1919 until well into the Spring of 
1920. This epidemic was a very general one throughout the Southern Provinces; 
but it excited most anxiety aroimd the Plnugu district on the Eastern Bailway 
System: the Enugu district being the centre of the coal-mining industry; a going 
concern of pronounced pubho importance, the integrity of which stood to bo gravely 
threatened by on epidemic visitation calculatod to hamper tho rocruiting of labour 
and the production of food-stuffii.* 

^ Nigeria, Medical Heport 19-16, p. 16. * Southern Piovinces, Mcdieal Bcpoit 1916, p. 6. 

* Northem Frovmoes, Medical li^port 1916, p. 18. It is interesting to note in this oonnenon 
the ohanges m the numbers of vaccinations (see Southern Nigeria, Medical Sepott 1909, p. 3; 
Soutbem Proyinoes, Medusal Beport 1918, p 21 ; Northem Nigeria, Medtcal Bepoit 1912, pp. 66-6, 
1913, p 13 ; Nigena, Medical Bepart I91S, p. 10, 1917, p. 139 ; Northern Provinces, Medical Bepat 
IMS, p. 21): 
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The decrease m the number of vaoomations in the Southern Provinces in 1913 was ‘ possibly due 
to the fact that there has been no epidemio of small-poz duruitt the vear’ (Southern Nigeria, 
Mediad Beport 1913, p. 9). 

* Nigeria, JfedicoZ Btporl 1917, p. 113; see also ibid., pp. 117, 139. For extensive outbreaks in 
Southern Proviuoes see ilM., p. 22. 

* Southern Provinces, Jlfedical Beport 1918, p. 21. • Colonial BepotU, Nigeria 1918, p. 19. 

NoTthemProvinceB, Medina Beport 1918, p, 20. • Nigeria, Medwa Repoi 1 1919-21, pp 49-60. 
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1922. The usual outbreaks of Small-pox m epidemic fonn were experieuoed in 
numerous parts of the country.^ 

1925. Smallpox frequently occurs in small outbreaks m aU parts of Nigeria, but 
the extent of such outbreaks is becommg noticeably less year by year.^ 

1926. Smallpox is becoming less common m the Southern Provinces where 
vacom^ion is compulsory and is constantly carried out.‘ 

... in the Northern Provinces vaooinalaon is not compulsory except in areas which, 
when necessary, have been declared ‘Prescribed Areas’ under Section 6 of the 
Vaccmation Ordinance. In remote parts of the country where Europeans seldom 
visit, smallpox may be kept akve by the native practice of inoculatiou. The 
moculation is ordnuunly mode on the back of the wrist from vesicle content from 
on actual case of smallpox which has occurred in the village. The mortality from 
inoculated smallpox is low, and in many cases the illness is not so severe as to keep 
suSerers at home, and m this way the disease is rapidly spread over consider- 
able areas. 

Inoculation is prohibited under the Vaccination Ordinance but it is extremely 
difSoult to enforce this m remote parts of the country.* 

1927. Smallpox is endemic m Nigeria, particularly in the Northern Provinces. 
During the early months of the year it was epidemic in the Plateau, Bauohi and E!ano 
Provmces, and was particularly severe among the pagan tribes in these provinces. 
Smaller but considerable outbreaks occurred in Yola, Zoria, Bornu, Borin, Kabba 
and other provinces. 

In the Southern Provinces small outbreaks were reported in the, provinces of 
Abeokuta and Oyo, and at Ossidmge and Buea in the Cameroon Mandated Territory. 

Nowhere m the Southern Provmces did the smallpox outbreaks become so 
extensive as they did in the Northern Provinces. 

The principal reasons for this are delayed notification of early cases, particularly 
m the larger towns under Native Administration, end in consequence the disease 
has usually got well spread in the community before action can be taken. Vaccina- 
tion is not compulsory in the Northern Provmces and exc^t in Hie presence of 
a severe outbreak the people do not readily come up for vaccination.* 

1928. Outbreaks of smallpox have been reported from many areas both in 
Southern and Northern Provmces, but as in previous years ^ideznics in tlie North 
have been much more severe than those in the South.* 

1029. Smallpox has been prevalent especially in the Southern Provinces but the 
mortality rate has been low. . . . The Northern Provinces have been compara- 
tively free.’ 

1930. Outbreaks of smallpox of varying severity were reported from various 
parts of Nigeria throughout the year.* 

1931. Southern Provinces. Generally spednng smallpox cases are concealed in 
most areas until the outbreak reaches sufficient dimensions to frighten the people. 
This is done owmg to the dislike of rntraference and of the vaccination campaign 
which usually follows. In some areas it is bHieved Hiat moculation is done by Hie 
medicine men to ensure a milder attack. The death-rate varies in different outbreaks, 
but m on attack of average seventy, it is usually about 30 per cent, of all cases 
attacked. Some natives are beheved to be ekilled m treatment, but as the evidence 
IS entirel3' given by natives it is unreliable. Native treatment usually consists in 
smearmg the body with palm oil and local herbs ground to a powder. 

It IS difficult to suggest any safe figure for the extent of vaccination necessary 
to rid the coirntry of its epidemics, but it is believed that with almost 60 per cent, 
of people protected httle spread occurs.* 

^ Ibid. 1922, p. 40. * CoUmidl JRepotta, Nigeria 1925, p. 12. 

* Nigeria, Medtodl Report 1926, p. 16. * Ibid , p. 26. 

* Ibid. 1927, p. 28. * Odontal Repmta, Nigeria 1928, p. 34. 

’ Ibid 1929, p. 31. * Nigeria, Medical Report 1930, p. 22. 

* Census of Niget la, 1931, vol. vi (Medical Census Southern Provinoes), p. 20. 
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If sleeping sickness ^ould be introduced into Northern Nigeria it seems probable 
that it would spread over part of the country with the same disastrous rapidity os 
in Uganda, the means of its transmission being ready to hand. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that an exact knowledge of the distribution of ihis species of tsetse is of consider- 
able importance, and it is for this reason that I now take the earhest opportunity 
of laying before you the facts which I have observed. I would beg to suggest that 
officials should be warned that by omittmg to take all possible precautions against 
being bitten by this fly they are exposing themselves to the possible risk of an 
infection far graver than that which is conveyed by the mosqmto.^ 

The Principal Medical Of&cer of Northern Nigeria stated in his report 
for 1906: 

Three cases of sleeping mckness were treated among the native troops, and it 
has been discovered that trypanosomiasis is fairly common m certam parts of the 
Protectorate, several cases havmg been diagnosed by gland puncture — ^the banks of 
the Benue and the Bassa Frovmce bemg the parts of the country where most of the 
oases have been found. Unfortunately the particular district from which it is re- 
ported IS not yet opened up, and it is only possible to pursue investigations in the 
immediate vicimty of the station. From enquiries made, it would appear, however, 
that sleepmg sinless is well known to the natives, and has apparently always 
existed, without spreading to any considerable extent, but as the glossina pcUpdlas 
has been found to be widely distributed along the Niger Valley, there is danger of 
it extending at any tune. A native hospital, established by a native for the treat- 
ment of this disease by native remedies, has been discovered near Loko, and several 
cures are reported to have been eflected.’’ 

The official reports from Northern Nigeria for 1906-18 coutaiii much 
information about the few cases of sleeping-sickness discovered each year 
and about the measures taken by the Administration to check the inci- 
dence of the infection.^ 1 shall confine myself to quoting a few passages 
which show the opinions on the prevalence of this disease. 

1907. Generally speaking, the natives say that sleepmg sickness is nearly always 
fatal and is mfectious. We have no evidence to prove the occurrence of epidemics 
such as occur in Uganda and Central Africa. The valley of the Benue is the most 
likely stortmg pomt of an epidemic if it does come. Speoimeus of Glossina palpolis 
and O. TctcMywidea have been collected m this area.* 

1908. There is . . . considerable evidence to idiow that this disease is not imcommon 
on the Benue, but the portion of the Protectorate where it is said to occur has not yet 
been thoroughly examined. It is apparently conBned to small areas and has never 
assumed the form of epidemics such as have occurred m East Aflnca.* 

1909. From the reports from the various provmces, sleeping sickness — ^though 
only sporadic cases are now found — ^was responsible m the past for many deaths, 

^ The Not the} n Nige)ia Gazette, 20 Sept 1906, p 114 See also Colonid Repo}ts, Nofthetn 
Nigeria 1905-6, -p 93 

a Ibid 1906-7, pp. 4:8-9 

a See The Noilhern Nigeiia Gazette, 31 Oct 1906, p. 124, 31 Doc 1906, p 146; ‘Beport on 
Public Health of Noithern Nigena 1907 p 92, ‘Northern Nigeiia Medical Report 1908’, p. 99, 
‘ 1909’, p. ui, ‘ 1910’, pp 134, 137 ; Northern Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1911, pp 26, 31, 37, 40-1, 
1912, pp. 12-13, 37-8, 42, 4^7, 64-^, 1913, pp. 8, 48-9; Nigeria, Mediccd Repott 1914, pp. 11, 
16-18, 27-8, 1915, pp. 9, 12, 14-15, Northern Provinces, Medical Repoit 1916, pp. 6, 8, 16-17; 
Nigeria, Meduxd R^it 1917, pp. 113, 137, 142; Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, pp 8, 
12-13, 18, 28, 48-9, OolmuA Repot ts. Northern Nigetia 1907-8, p. 64, 1910-11, p. 22, 1911, pp. 19, 
27, 1913, p. 16 : Colonial Repot ts, Niget la 1914, p 26, 1915, pp 20-21, 1916, p. 27. 

* ‘Report on Pubho Health of Northern Nigeria 1907’, p 93. See also Colonial Repotts, 
Northern Nigena 1907-8, pp 64, 66. 

a ‘Northern Nigeria Medical Report 1008’, p. 99 
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and, although native evidence as to the nature of epidemics is not always reliable, 
there is no doubt that the disease has existed for many years m Kabba, Bassa, 
Bautsbi, Katagum, and Sokoto.^ 

1911. The alleged foci of Sleeping Sickness are not confined to one region, on the 
contra^, they are dotted all over the country m difEerent and widely separated 
provmcbs .... The majority of Sleeping Sickness foci, actual or suspected, are in 
Pagan districts.^ 

From the point of view of pubhc health, Sleepmg Sickness is probably the moat 
difficult problem m the country. All the mtelligence collected up to date leads to 
the conclusion that the disease has always been endemic. Most mtelligent natives 
m all parts of the country — ^many of them who have never been near an alleged 
Sleepmg Sickness locality — know the disease well by reputation, and con, roughly, 
retail the symptoms of it , cases are often reported , and, more often than not, when 
a Medical Officer goes to investigate, he cannot diagnose a single case. Often, for 
example, old cases of paralysis, together with any case of debility which may be 
attended by lethargy, are apt to be mistaken for Sleepmg Sickness and reported as 
such, chiefly because the reporters — ^in many cases quite honest and straightforward 
— ^have heard about the disease, without ever having seen a case. 

Again, more frequently than is suspected by most, a certain village, having a 
grudge against another one, wiU spread a report that the people in the other village 
are dying of Sleeping Sickness, simply in order that those people may be stirred up 
by the white man. 

Lastly, where Sleepmg Sickness has been in existence once — no matter how long 
ago — ^the people retam a traditional and wholesome dread of it, and they go on 
ascribmg any obscure malady to that disease for generations after it has died out. 

Nevertheless, as Sleepmg Sickness imdoubtedly does exist m difierent parts of 
the country, it is impossible to discount any rumour of its appearance, however 
nebulous; but the nursery cry of ‘wolf* bemg so frequently repeated, and human 
nature being what it is, there is always the possibility of a genuine outbreak bemg 
ignored some day.‘ 

1912. In some parts of the country — ^the forest country in the south — many cases 
probably occur m villages concealed in dense kurumis, &e existence of the villages 
themselves being unknown to all but their own inhabitants.* 

1913. The true mcidence of the infection will not be even approximately known 
until what tune the Fagan regions shall have been effectively opened up and their 
mhabitants mduced to invoke medical aid.' 

1914. Nothing approachmg a just estimate of the amount of human trypano* 
somiasis present m the country has ever been made ; the data necessary for such an 
estimate have never been obtainable by the mvestigatois available.' 

1916. . . .it must be remembered that operations agamst trypanosomiasis are 
a constant war, m which the enemy is apt, unexpectedly, to change his venue from 
time to time ; and, m this war, surprise attacks of trypanosomiasis will probably 
always be as unpreventable as are Zeppelm raids over Britam now.’ 

1917. Durmg the year, two Europeans and seven Natives were treated for this 
disease . Probably every European case oomes to light sooner or later : it can hardly be 
otherwise ; considering the careful attention which Europeans receive, both in Nigeria 
and at home. But the number — seven — given for Natives is not of the shghtest use 
for statistical purposes. Taking the safely conservative hypothesis that the incidence 
of Trypanosomiasis is twice as great among Native as it is among European com- 
mumties, 16,000 is much liker the probable truth. Of course, it has to be remembered 
that, as a general rule, it may be taken as true that Trypanosomiasis is a disease 

1 Ibid. ‘1909’, p m. 

* Northern Nigeria, Medical Beport 1911, p. 37 See also Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 
1910', p. 136. 

* Northern Nigeria, Medici Report 1911, pp. 40-1. * Ibid. 1912, p 64. 

* Ibid. 1913, p. 48 * Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1911, p 18. ’ Ibid. 1915, p 16. 
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of remote backward tribes, that, in contact with such tribes, the proportion of 
Europeans to Natives is much less than it is in the case of the more hi^ly civihsed 
races among which the disease is rare, and that consequently, given the true inci- 
dence among Europeans, the mcidence among Natives cannot be calculated by a 
simple rule of three ; but, bearing in mind the cautious supposition on whiph it is 
based, the probability stated above is not likely to be very wide of the mark.^ 

191S. Trypanosomiasis is endemic in various regions and previously unknown 
centres are reported from time to tune." 

Sleeping-sickness began to be discussed in Southern Nigeria at about 
the same time as in Northern Nigeria.^ The Principal Medical Officer, 
Dr. Strachan, in his report for 1907, said: 

Tse-tse flies abound m various parts of the Colony and Protectorate, m the usual 
habitat, along course of streams. 

It is noteworthy that in spite of the occurrence m the Lagos Province of occasional 
oases of Sleeping Sic^ess fumiahmg the parasite causing it, and the prevalence of 
Tse-tse flies available to spread the disease, the latter is, actually, so rarely seen. 
Nearly all the cases which have occurred m the past have been persons who come 
from other territories or who had left Lagos (Western Province) and resided for 
a time in other Colonies or Provinces. It is said that cases have occurred in the past 
in the Binterland but they have not been reported to Medical Officers. 

In the Central Province a few oases have been reported, chiefly in and near Aboh, 
where I have captured Tse-tse flies. . . .* 

Thou^ so few oases of Sleeping Sickness have been seen, (flve — one of which 
appears to be a very doubtful case — with three deaths), one must remember that, 
in the Eastern and Central Provinces, there must be many thousands of natives who 
have not been seen by any European — certainly not by a Doctor — and it may be, 
as the territory is more and more opened up, that it will be found that there is more 
Sleeping Sicknoss in the Eastern and Central Provinces of Southern Nigeria than 
at present seems to be the case." 

He wrote in bis next report: 

No case of Sleeping Sickness occurred in the Western Province. Two (one of 
which was doubtful) are reported from the Central Province, and one from the 
Eastern Province. 

I may once agom say that it is as satisfactory, as it is strange, that with the number 
of Olossinos existing in the Western Province, Sleeping Sickness is still so great a 
rarity there. As to the other Provinces I may repeat what I wrote m the last Annual 
Report — ^it is quite possible that there may be many cases of which we know nothing, 
and can know nothmg until the country is more and more explored and opened up." 

Subsequent Medical Reports for Southern Nigeria said: 

1909. No case of Sleepmg Sicknoss was reported in the Western Province, one 
only, Agbor-Ishan District, in the Central and none m the Eastern. 

^ Nigena, Medical Repoit 1917, p 137 Thus, the basis of the first, and so far the only estimate 
of the number of natives suffeiing from slecpmg-sickness in Northern Nigeiia was as follows Two 
Europeans were treated m 1917 foi this disease; as the natives are 4,000 times os numerous as the 
Europeans and as the moidence of slceping-siokness is at least twice as great among the natives, 
there are at least 16,000 natives suflenng horn the disease 

" Northern Frovmces, Medical Repmt 1918, p 18. 

' ‘It was m the year 1906 that the first case of Sleepmg Sickness was met with by Mr. W C. W. 
Eakm, of Qua Ibo Mission' (Southern Nigeria, Medical Bepmt 1913, p. 62). 

* See also ‘Report on Central Frovmce 1907’, p 200: ' Only one Station in the Provmoe (Aboh) 
sends a retain of oases of Sleepmg Sickness . . . .’ 

” Southern Nigeria, Medictd Report 1907, pp. 7-8. 

" Ibid. 1908, p 6. See also ibid., pp. 26, 32. 
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This IS a satisfactory state of affairs seeing how nuzneroiis Glossinae aie.^ 

Glossma (in most cases palpaJis) are reported from Ogoja, Obudu, Ikom, Afikpo, 
Opobo, Bende, Arochtiku, Owerri, Degema, Calabar, Bonny. 

There is senous cause for apprehension here. Up-country somethmg may be done 
by cleanng to dimmish the danger of Sleeping Sickness establishing itself. But the 
presence of Glossma m the Mangrove swamps of the whole seaboard of the Eastern 
Province is a grave menace. 

Let the dy but become infested and the spread of Sleeping Sickness will probably 
be rapid along the whole seaboard. Fortunately Sleeping Sickness is a very rare 
disease. We probably do not hear of all the cases but undoubtedly it is a rare disease 
at present.^ 

1910. The GloBsina Falpahs is found everywhere m abundance. 

The limits of the belt have not been found. 

All the country is sleeping-sickness &ee ; a doubtful case occurred m a native of 
Northern Nigeria. It was lost sight of unfortunately 

1911. Although Trypanosomiasis is probably endemic m the Niger Delta only five 
cases have come under observation during the year and two of these ivere certainly 
imported from Fernando Po.^ 

1912. Western Provmce. There were no cases of . . . Trypanosomiasis.^ 

Central Province. Trypanosomiasis is, &om the returns, rare ; yet one cannot but 

be anxious as to the future, having in view the roads and railways which are being 
made and the increasmg traffic finm provmce to provmce, from administration to 
administration.* 

Eastern Provmce. During the year 162 cases were reported, as against 1 in 1911. 
... In the Eket district 149 cases were found and thme cases in the Ikotekpene 
district. . . . The mortality is said to be about 6 per cent. Dr. Foran informs us that 
the disease is reported to have existed in the district for perhaps centuries. From 
the evidence collected it appears to have been m those days more common and more 
fatal. In olden tunes, the natives, recognismg it to be of an infective nature and very 
fatal, with the object in view of preventmg its spread, passed certain ‘laws * com- 
pelling those iofeoted to isolate and segregate themselves. Nowadays this segrega- 
tion is not enforced, the inhabitants recognising its lower mortality. Dr. Foran 
attributes this to the parasite bemg much reduced in virulence, having passed from 
one to another of the same tnbe durmg a very long period of years ; he is of opinion 
that the great maj'ority of cases undergo ^ontaneous cure.^ 

1913. One case of this disease was reported m the Western Provmce, but none 
was foimd in the Central Provmce. 

In the Eastern Provmce m the Eket District 376* cases were discovered, and one 
was reported &om Calabar.* 

From 1919 on, the Medical Reports, as a rule, deal simultaneously with 
sleeping-sickness in the Northern and Southern Provinces. Until 1927 

^ Acting Principal Medical Officer, ibid. 1909, p. 7. See also ibid., pp. 22, 26, 37. 

* Senior Medical Officer Eastern Province, ibid., p. 34. See also ibid. 1910, p. 42. 

* Senior Medical Officer Western Province, ibid. 1910, p. 81. See also ibid., pp. 6, 22. 

* Ibid. 1911, p. 6. See also ibid., pp. 16, 28, 30-1. 

* Ibid. 1912, p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 33. The Senior Sanitary Officer of Northern Nigeria held the opposite view: ‘The 
new Eastern Railway from Port Harcourt, the construction of which has now begun, will prob- 
ably on the whole tend to the decrease of Sleeping Sickness' (Northern Nigeria, Medical Beport 
1913, p. 49). 

7 Southern Nigeria, Medical Beport 1912, p 35 See also ibid., pp. 7, 21-2, 39, 46, 128. 

* The figure 736 in OoZontoZ Bepatta, SoiOhem Nigeria 1913, p. 24, is evidently a misprint. 

* Southern Nigena, Medical Bepott 1913, p. 27. See also ibid,, pp. 7, 66—71, 138, 146—7 ; Nigeria, 
Median Beport 1914, pp 66, 71, 94, 130, 144-66, 1915, pp. 39, 47, 62 ; Southern Provinces, Mediad 
Bepmt 1916, p. 16, Nigena, Medical Beport 1917, pp. 10, 21; Southern Provinces, Medical Bepott 
1918, p. 20. 
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the number of newly discovered cases which, except in 1912-13 in the Eket 

District, had always been negligible remained small. 

1919-21. During the period 1919-1921, seventy -three cases of this disease came 
under treatment, three of whom were Europeans.^ 

The figures given for Natives cannot be taken seriously ; for they represent such 
a minute &aotion of the whole.^ 

1927. There were 602 cases durmg the year as compared with 298 cases m 1926, 
but this gives no mdication as to the prevalence of the disease. Unfortunately there 
seems to be little doubt but that trypanosomiasis is spreadmg m parts of the Northern 
Provinces.® 

Sleepmg sickness showed an morease of cases and it was found m districts hitherto 
unsuspected.® 

1928. There were 2,273 cases of this disease reported durmg the year. ... In 
addition to the cases quoted above 723 were also treated by the Sleeping Sickness 
Officers on tour, ma-kiTig a total of 3,012 oases of the disease seen and treated in the 
Northern Provinces . . . .* 

The appomtment of the four Sleepmg Sickness Officers to the Tsetse Investigation 
has been fully justified, their work havmg made apparent hitherto unsuspected 
foci of the disease which are of such extent as to constitute a senous menace to the 
population of considerable tracts of the country.® 

1929. In the Northern Provmces this disease is causing anxiety. 3,629 new cases 
were treated during the year by the Sleepmg Sickness Officers attached to the 
Investigation and 1,748 cases were treated at other hospitals, twelve cases occurrmg 
in Europeans.^ 

Of the 3,629 new cases treated by the Sleeping Sickness Officers, 1,616 
were found in the Ganawuii District of the Plateau Province.® 

The district was first visited by a Sleepmg Sickness Officer m November, 1928, 
and m three months over two thousand sleepmg sickness cases were diagnosed and 
treated. At the end of this penod new cases were commg in just as rapidly as at 
the beginning. At another visit m November, 568 cases were diagnosed and treated 
in the first six weeks. It is probable that over 50% of the total population are 
infected with the disease. Many of the cases found m the second visit were patients 
who had relapsed through having had insufficient treatment previously. The 
disease has increased m virulence and the depopulation of some of the villages is 
a stnkmg testimony to its ravages ® 

1930. Apart from isolated imported cases trypanosomiasis is not met with to 
any great extent m the Southern Provmces, but it is a very promment disease in 
the Southern Cameroons at and around the port of Tiko. . . . 

Out of a total of 6,988 persona exammed by the Medical Officer, Buea, 234 cases of 
infection were discovered, a percentage rate of 3 3.^** 

^ Nigeiia, Medical Report 1919-21, p 9 See also ibid , pp 30-2, 62-3, 1922, pp. 9, 50, 63; 
1923, p 7, Appendix, pp 42-6 , 1924, pp 7, 40 , 1925, p 8, Appendix, pp 101-6 ; 1926, pp. 13, 21, 
Appendix, pp 179-84 

® Ibid. 1919-21, pp 62-3. ® Ibid 1927, p 17 See also ibid , p. 26 

* Report on NottJiein Ptovincea 1927, p 60 See al&o ibid , p. 30. 

® Nigeria, Mediad Repoit 1928, p. 14, see also Repott on Northetn Piovmcea 1928, pp 12, 29. 
It IB often difficult to tell vluch were the actual figures. Meduxd Repott 1928, p. 22, saye ‘Most 
of the oases of trypanosomiasis reported have occurred m the Norffiern Provinces, 2,628 cases 
having been reported dunng 1928 . . . .’ 

* CoUtnud Reports, Ntgena 1928, p. 36 See also Nigeria, Medical Repot 1 1928, Appendix, pp. 47- 
64. (The work of the Sleeping Sickness Service nntil 1939 is described in great detail in Appendices 
to the Medioal Reports.) 

'' Ibid 1929, p. 16. See also Repott on Northern Provinces 1929, pp 42-3. 

® See Nigeria, Mediad, Report 1929, Appendix, p. 46. ’ Ibid., Appendix, p 48. 

For details see Repott on Cameroons 1930, pp. 93-6. 
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In the Northern Provinces 4,954 oases with sixty -nine deaths were reported.^ 

During the year 6,234 cases of sleeping sickness have been treated, 2,801 by the 
travelling Sleepmg Sickness Medical Officers and 2,343 at hospitals and dispensanes, 
including the dispensary at the Tsetse Investigation Headquarters. . . . 

An experiment in mtensive sleepmg sickness surveys of ii^eoted areas was under- 
taken ih the Jaba district of the Jemaa division. Plateau Province, with satisfactory 
results. The population of the district was found by the survey team to be 14,842. 
Of these nmety-eight per cent, were mspected and 2*6 per cent, found to be infected 
and given a full treatment.’ 

1931. Some 6,000 cases were treated by the sleepmg sickness staff and 3,000 cases 
were diagnosed by the survey parties and were awaitmg treatment at the end of the 
year. In addition, 3,466 cases were treated at hospitals and dispensaries during the 
year, of which 62 oases were treated in the Southern Cameroons by the medical 
officer detailed for sleeping sickness duty at Buea and 92 at Victoria.’ 

It should be mentioned that the number of cases treated has depended largely 
upon the staff available and bears httle relation to the reed amount of sleeping sick- 
ness m the country. . . . 

Work done has shown that the position with regard to sleepmg sickness is very 
much more serious than we had previously imagmed. Large parts of Southern Zaria 
are known to be infected, we believe that there are thousands of cases in that part 
of the country and the infected area extends well down mto Niger Provmce. To 
the north of us there is a serious epidemic involvmg the Galadima and Gamawa 
districts of Eatagum Emirate, the Senkm Dawaki, Chuoma, and parts of Auyo and 
Wambai districts of Hadejia Emirate and the Bedde Emirate. The position here is 
very serious as this epidemic appears to be of a recent origin, is spreadmg rapidly 
and is of a very virulent type, killing off patients m under one year.’ 

1932. This disease is seldom reported in the Southern Provinces except in part 
of the Victoria division of the Cameroons Provmce. . . 

There has been a considerable extension of the system of mass examination and 
treatment. At the beginning of the year the investigation had two teams workmg 
but m September we were able to put a third team into the field. Some 160,808 
persons have been exammed and 13,614 cases of sleepmg sickness diagnosed.” . . . 

The position with regard to sleepmg sickness m this country is very disquieting 
and we feel that we are still only touching the &mge of the matter. This year we 
found about 7,000 cases m the comparatively small area of the Eatagum and 
Hadejia survey. When the size of this area is compared with the whole extent of the 
country which is known to be mfected, the magnitude of the problem wdl be realised. 
In the Plateau Provmce new surveys were made m the Elaleri district of Ponkshm 
division,^ the Doka areas of Shendam division and the Miango and Ewall areas of 
Jos division, these gave total infection rates of 16 2 per cent., 11-6 per cent, and 
1 1'6 per cent, respectively. In Lafia division of Benue Provmce the total infection of 
the districts surveyed was found to be 11*9 per cent, while Lafia, Eeana and Awe 

^ Nigeria, Medtcal Sepoft 1930, p. 21. 

’ Ibid. 1930, p. 108. See also Bepmt on NorOiem Promneea 1930, pp. 13, 32. 

” Nigeria, MedkcA Report 1931, p. 10. See also Report on NorlAetn Provinces 1931, pp. 6, 12, 44. 

’ Nigeria, MedwtH Report 1931, p. 94. 

“ Ibid 1932, p 17. 

” ‘In addition, 3,256 cases weie diagnosed and treated at the Tsetse Investigation Laboratory 
and at hospitals throughout the country’ (ibid., p. 7) 

^ See also Report on Not them Ptovinces 1932, p 36. ‘An unfortunate error m the preparation 
of Trypoisamide injections in the Kamwai Distnot of Pankshin Division resulted in the deaths 
of twenty-four patients and the total blindness of thirty-five others — a tragedy which not only 
led to the immediate abandonment of the anti-sleeping sickness campaign in the vicinity but has 
proved to be a severe blow to the prestige of our administrative and medical services.’ ‘The cause 
IS thought to be that the solution of tryparsamide was made with hot water instead of cold water’ 
(Nigeria, Mediad Report 1932, p 94). A similar mcident occurred in 1931 in the French Cameroons 
when 600 or 600 patients became blind (see Kuczynski, p. 183). 
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tovms gave mfection rates of 20*3 per cent., 24*3 per cent, and 30'8 per cent, 
respectively.^ 

A preliminary survey was made in the Abuja and Euta divisions of Niger Province 
and sleeping sickness was found to be wide spread in both these divisions. Reports 
from District Officers throughout the north show that the disease is prevalent in 
many areas which have never been visited by our staff.* 

1933. . . . the survey teams examined 228,925 persons in the Northern Provinces 
during the year and diagnosed 22,583 cases of trypanosomiasis and . . . 16,101 
persons were examined in the Ahoada district [Southern Provinces], the disease 
being diagnosed in 4,713 cases. In addition, 4,210 cases of the disease were treated 
at the tsetse investigation laboratory at Gadau and at hospitals and dispensaries 
elsewhere in the country.* 

The infection rates which have been found give some indication of the magnitude 
of the problem with which we have to deal. The infection rate in Bedde Emirate 
of Bomu Province was twenty per cent, and it was the some in two of the districts 
in Badeija Emirate of Kano Provinoe. In Zaria Emirate two districts had infection 
rates of twenty per cent and sixteen per cent respectively. Gwagwa district of Abuja 
Division had on mfection rate of twenty-four per cent. While m the Southern 
Provinces in the Abua district of the Ahoada Division of Owerri Province twenty- 
mne per cent of the population were found to be infected. There is a good deal of 
indirect evidence to show that the disease has i^read rapidly during the last few 
years. Areas previously known to be endemic ore now epidemic. Por instance, in 
1931 the east and north-easterly areas of S. Auyo and Wamboi districts of Hadeija 
Emirate were surveyed. The combined survey a-nd treatment was not a success 
owmg to the hostility of the people, and not more than fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion could be examined. In 1933 two years later these areas were re-examined and 
the survey was almost a hundred per cent successful. Whereas in 1931 the infection 
rate in tliat portion of the population examined was four per cent, two years later 
it had increased to nineteen per cent. 

In many areas the death rate has been high and there has been a definite decrease 
in population. This has been particularly noticeable in Zaria Emirate where the 
shrinkage in population has been alarming. In Soba district according to the Native 
Administration census the population has decreased from about 32,000 to 22,000 
in the last ten years. The recent survey showed sixteen per cent of the remainmg 
population to be infected with sleeping sickness. The causes of this decrease m 
population ore (a) deaths and (5) the reduction m fertility. Deaths due to sleeping 
sickness seem to occur (1) among the toxic cases which never reach the stage of 
showing severe nervous manifestations, (2) as the terminal phase of the ‘sleeping’ 
oases, and (3) among the numerous very <dmonic cases in which the disease may lie 
latent for many years. In this doss patients die of intercurrent diseases owing to 
the diminished resistance caused by their trypanosomal infection.* 

1934. In the Southern Provinces, the Southern Comeroons around Tiko and the 
Ahoada Division of the Owerri Provmce are the only known epidemic centres of 
sleeping sickness, but isolated cases are not infrequently reported from other areas, 
chiefly east of the Niger.® 

* See also Report on Not than Ft evinces 1932, p 16 ‘ A Sleeping Sickness Suivey of Lafla Town 
and Keana District unfortunately faded owing to a variety of causes, of whioh the principal 
was fear of blindness as a consequence of treatment. The night before the survey was to he begun 
m Lafla Town practically the entire population decamped, confidence was quickly restored, but 
the survey was very incomplete and attendances for treatment very poor ’ 

* Nigena, Medical Repoit 1932, pp. 91-2 See also Repmt on Northern Piovmces 1932, p. 10. 

' Nigeria, Medical Report 1933, p. 8. There were apparently ‘a further 3,000 cases which have 
been diagnosed but not treated’ (ibid., p. 79). For 201 cases in Cameroons Provmce which possibly 
are not included in the above figures see Report on Cameroons 1933, pp. 76-7. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1933, pp. 79-80. See also Report on Northern Pi ovinaea 1933, pp. 38-9, 
48, 63. 

® Nigena, JlfedteoZ 1934, pp. 15-16. 
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During the year 381,712 people have been examined and 43,017 cases of sleeping 
sickness diagnosed by the Tsetse Investigation staff. Of these less than 600 cases 
had been treated previously. Altogether 47,187 cases have been treated tTna year. 
This figure indudes about 9,000 oases whose treatment had been started in 1933 but 
does not include about 5,000 cases diagnosed towards the end of 1934.^ 

The "majority of mining leases are m Wamba district quite close to the border of 
Mama. An exammation of the permanent Tm-nea employees showed that out of 377 
of them at the various camps 171 were infected an infection rate of 46*4%. As these 
permanent employees work anywhere and everywhere on the leases, hdping to 
supervise the pagan casual labour, they serve as a constant source of infection for 
tsetse, and it is hardly to be wondered at that large numbers of pa.g a.Ti labourers 
become infected while at work. A survey of the villages &om which the greater port 
of the pagan labour is drawn showed that 400 out of 2,806 villagers were infected 
a rate of 14*3%. If people who had worked on the mines had been excluded the rate 
would have been nearer 2%. The position is serious. Here is on epidemic almost 
entirely due to conditions of labour on tho tin mmes. Local history relates that 
in this area sleeping sickness started at the first tin mmi'ng camp and that thia 
hod to be dosed owing to the disease which has spread far and near in the last 
few years.® 

1936. The spread of sleeping sickness in the Northern Provinces has become 
alarming and is a sanous menace to the country.® 

It is clear that, in spite of mtensive campaigns of tpaaa treatment and the estab- 
hahment of sleeping sickness dispenaaries the disease is not yet under control. There 
is evidence to show that new areas are becoming infected and that the type of disease 
in some of the older epidemics is becoming worse.® 

During the year 407,203 people were exammed at the surveys in the field and 
84,364 were found to be mfected with sleeping sickness. Altogether 87,369 cases 
were treated by the teams; this number mduded some 4,000 patients who were 
diagnosed at the end of 1934. As no resurveys were earned out durmg the year 
practically all these patients were new cases. A further 4,368 patients were treated 
at field dispensaries, and 4,826 patients at general medical stations, making a grand 
total of 96,662 oases of sleeping sickness treated during the year.® 

In Agaie Emirate [Niger Province] the incidence of infection was found to be 
43 2 per cent, higher than that found so for in any part of Nigeria.® 

1936. During 1936, 417,496 people lubve been exammed by the sleepmg sickness 
teams and 47,660 were found to be infected. Of these 40,897 had completed treat- 
ment by tho end of the year. A further 10,460 cases were diagnosed and treated at 
field dispensaries and 4,021 at general medical stations. This brmgs the total for the 
year to 62,021 cases.® 

Prospects for the control of the disease in the Northern Provinces are now 
very much brighter. In the past it has been felt that in spite of all efforts sleepmg 
sid^BS has been spreading, and has been causmg mcreasing mortahty and depopu- 
lation in certain areas.® 

1937. The advance of sleeping sickness into new areas and the depopulation which 
has resulted from the disease in ports of the Northern Provinces has for some years 
been nanaiTig much anxiety. Treatment alone or treatment combined with min or 

^ Ibid , p. 76. See also Repmt on NorQiem Piovinoea 1934, pp. 40, 48. 

® Nigeria, MedwaH Report 1934, pp. 83-4. See also ibid. 1935, p. 76 ; Report on Northern Pro- 
vinces 1934, -pp 2,43 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1935, p. 6. See also Report on Nor^n Provinces 1935, p. 2 
® Nigeria, MediaA Report 1935, p. 71. 

® Ibid., p. 72. See also Report on Northern Provinces 1935, pp. 17, 52. ® Ibid., p. 43. 

® Nigeria, Medrad Report 1936, p 97. '. . . tbe year’s figures bring the total number of cases 
i^iii.gnna(vi and treated by the Sleeping Sickness Service smee tbe survey system was started in 
1931 to 240,900 patients. During the same period 24,033 patients have been treated at general 
medical stations ’ (Ibid., p. 93.) See elao Report an Northern Provmces 1936, pp, 1,44 
® Nigena, Medical Report 1936, p 93. 
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measures of tsetse control have proved madequate and the Deputy Director of the 
Sleeping Sickness Service prepared a comprehensive plan to deal with the problem. 
TTifl proposals mvolve among other thmgs, the removal of hamlets from heavily 
infected sleepmg sickness belts and the re-settlement of the people m newly estab- 
lished villages m ‘clean’ or ‘protected’ areas, where seed, farming land, weUs and 
other necessities will be provided for the settlers.^ ' 

During the year 447,368 people have been examined by the sleepmg sickness 
teams and 29,011 were foimd to be infected. Of these 28,426 had completed treat- 
ment at the end of the yeax. A further 8,187 cases were diagnosed and treated at 
field dispensaries and 4,460 at general medical stations. This bnngs the total for 
the year to 41,658.^ 

At the survey of the Eastern distrioia of 2ana Emirate infection rates of 20 %- 
40% were found and there was ample evidence that the disease was domg very 
serious damage.” 

1938. XVuring the year 378,109 people have been exammed by the Sleeping Sick- 
ness teams and 21,073 of them were found to be infected. Of these 20,096 had 
completed treatment at the end of the year. A further 9,661 cases were diagnosed 
and treated at field dispensaries and 4,272 at general medical stations. This brmgs 
the total cases for the year to 36,006. 

In addition to the above, 9,016 persons were exammed m connection with the 
sclieme for the control of Mines Labour m the Southern Division of Plateau Provmce. 
127 cases of sleeping sickness discovered among these labourers were treated at the 
Sleepmg Sickness Dispensary at Wamba.'* 

... an average infection rate of approximately 66% was found among the persons 
exammed. Durmg the previous year 447,358 people were examined with on average 
infection rate of 6 3%. The reason for the smaller numbers for this year is due partly 
to the fact that m some instances we have been working m areas where the service 
has never operated before. As the people in these areas ore often rather frightened 
at the idea of a mass survey and treatment, a considerable amount of time has had 
to be spent in canymg out propaganda among them. The results of this propaganda 
have been most gratifying and the time spent on it has certamly not been wasted. 
The chief reason, however, for the fall in the figures is that re-exommations in areas 
surveyed some years eorher have been carried out to a much greater extent than 
formerly. Three out of six teams have m fact been chiefly engaged m carrying out 
these re-exammations. 

The difference between the findings of surveys in new areas and the resurveys is 
very marked. During the new surveys some 208,611 people were exammed of whom 
19,037 were found to be infected, the average infection rate being about 9-1%. Ih 
the coiurse of the resurveys 169,498 people were exammed, of whom only 2,036 were 
found to be infected, the average rate of infection thus being only 1*2%. 

It IS notewortliy however that high infection rates, rangmg &om ten per cent to 
forty per cent, are still being obtomed m the Nasarawa Emirate of Benue Provmce, 
an Emirate m which no mass treatments had ever been carried out before this year ** 

1939. The success of the sleeping sickness campaign has shown what can be 
accomplished by a well organised mass attack on a particulai disease . . 

^ Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1937, p 5 

” Ibid., p 69 According to Repoit on Notthem Piovinces 1937, p 4, the deciease was ‘due 
partly to a shortage of medical officers and partly to the fact that the teams have been irorkmg 
on the periphery of the mam epidemic areas and so infection rates have been less’ 

' Nigeria, Medical Report 1937, p 72 See also Report on Noithenn Ptovmces 1937, p 6 ‘In 
Anchau District of Zana Emirate, the infection rate was so high and the population so scattered 
that concentration of population will be necessary In the new settlements every elloit is to be 
made to ensure that by careful rural planning there is as much room for development as possible.’ 
Eor other Provmoes see ibid , pp. 9, 18, 36-6, 38, 43, 62. 

Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, pp 67-8. See also ibid , pp 7, 60-1 , R^rt on Noithein Pio- 
mncea 1938, pp. 3-4, 14-16, 18. 34, 61-2, 67-8 

' Nigeria, AfedteoZ Report 1938, pp. 69-60. 


Ibid. 7939, p 2 
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Thfi onset of "wax led to chEuiges which otherwise might not have been necessary 
for some time. Gadau has been closed. Research will be to fiftHting new 

drugs. Re-surveys have shown that the mcidence of infection in tha maiTi oentral 
epidemic belt is now only about a nmth of the old figure. This made it possible to 
reduce^ the number of teams to three, setting free both European and A&ican trained 
stafi for the Field Ambulance.^ . . . 

Durmg the year 494,428 people were exammed by the teams and 20,064 cases 
found, an average of 4 0 per cent. The progressive fc^ m the average infection rate, 
has been maintamed. A further 8,035 cases were treated at sleeping sickness dispen- 
saries and 2,001 at general medical stations, givmg a total for '^e year of 30,090. 

Among people examined m new areas tliere were 18,106 cases on infection rate 
of 6*7 por cent. The majority were found m Benue Province where httle work had 
been done prior to 1938. The rates there aro comparable with the old hi g h figures 
of the earlier years of the mass treatment system. At re-surveys 1,946 cases were 
found, an infection rate of 0*88 per cent. This compares favourably with the 
average of 8*1 per cent foimd at the first surveys of the same areas. 

An indication of what has been accomplished m recent years is given by the 
population figures of Zoria Emirate. During 1933-1937 some 78,000 cases were 
treated in mass campaigns, started because of the high incidence of the disease and 
progressive depopulation. Durmg 1923-1933 the number of culult males had fallen 
by 12 per cent. There is evidence that this decrease was correlated directly with the 
mcidence of sleeping sickness. In 1933 the total population was 373,196. By 1937 
it had mcroased to 402,267 and to 41 8,037 m 1939. There is now only a fraction of 
the old amount of sle^mg sickness. 

The system of control of mining labour m parts of Plateau Province contmued 
to give good results. The mcidence of the disease among labourers on the Eabba- 
Ilorm goldfields is causmg concern. Whereas the infection among the general 
population is only 1*3 per cent and is of a mild type, it is about 40 per cent among 
the mining labourers. As the disease is of a more virulent type and mining only 
started in 1938, it seems clear that it was brought into the district by labourers 
from further North.* 

1940. Durmg the latter half of the year there were farther reductions in the 
Sleepmg Sickness Service’s activities partly os a war economy and partly so as to 
release staS for mihtary service. Only one sleeping sickness team is bemg kept at 
work ; in Benue Provmco. The reduction m the infection rate in a great part of 
the Northern Provmcos has made it possible to stop surveys and mass treatment 
and to rely on tlio permanent treatment facilities provided by chains of slewing 
sickness dispensaries. The dispensary system is being still further expanded and 
improved. 

Durmg the year 278,011 people were oxammed and 19,596 cases were found. 
These together with about 10,000 cases treated at sleeping sickness dispensaries 
and about 3,000 at general medical stations give a total of about 33,000 cases treated 
for the year. The majority of the new surveys were done m Benue Province, the 
average infection rate bemg 9*7%. The re-survey of areas previously treated gave 
on average infection rate of 1*7%.* 

1941. Tho servico is now on a maintenance basis as regards mass survey and 
settlement work, but the dispensary system and the control of mmes labour have 
been eiqionded. 

The survey team, flyamiTiing 200,000 people m Tiv Division, treated 3,700 of 
trypanosomiasis .... In re -surveys m the Zana, Niger and Plateau Provinces, the 
examination of 1 2,000 people revealed 280 infected with sleeping sickness. Hospitals, 

^ The Field Ambulanoe proceeded oveiseas about mid-year 1040 

* Ibid., pp. 16-16 See also Se^orts for Notthem, Woatean, Saatein Provinces and Colony 
1939, pp 4r^, 22,51 

' ISigeiia, Medical Repot 1 1940, p 15. See&Uo Beportsfor Noithern, Western, Eastern Provinces 
and Colony 1940, p. 3. 
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diepensanes and the mines sta£E were responsible for the treatment of approximately 
1,900, 9,000 and 900 cases respectively, making a total for the year of 16,700. 

Rigid control has greatly reduced the ^idemic proportions of trypanosomiasis in 
the Kabba and Bonn gold mmes. In Niger Provmce the staff available has been 
insufficient to ensure a similar reduction of the severe t3^e of endemic disease 
encountered. Infection rates in the Southern Division of Plateau Provmce remam 
low, but improvement m the Jemaa Division is slow. The general effect of the 
extended control is shown m the finding of only 886 cases irom 38,000 examinations, 
as compared with the 1940 figures of 1,300 and 22,000 respectively. 

Full scale activities in the Anohau tsetse-&ee corridor finished temporarily m 
Maorch after the transfer of 1,700 people to new vifiages.^ 

1942. In 1942 the sleeping sickness service remamed on a mamtenanoe basis. Only 
one sleepmg sickness team was at work. The control service was earned on by a 
diCBleton staff. 

In qnte of this, progress has been satisfactory. Most new surveys were done m 
the li^tly infected central part of Tiv division of Benue Province. In new areas 
some 168,668 people were exammed and 2,200 cases found, an average infection rate 
of 1*3 per cent. Another 34,466 people were examined at re-surveys and 793 cases 
found, an average of 2*3 per cent. It is noteworthythatofl 1,000 people re-examined, 
m what used to be a more heavily infected port of Tiv, the infection rate was 1*2 per 
cent. It was 9 8 per cent in 1939. The other re-surveys were done m areas which 
used to be very heavily infected and these ako showed a proportionate reduction. 

Including control of mmes labour, over a quarter of a million examinations were 
carried out durmg the year, with an average infection rate of less than 2 per cent. 
This compares favourably with the position a few years ago. In the period 193 1-1938 
over two milUon people were examined and 260,000 cases found, an average of 
11*2 per cent. From 1939 onwards, another million people were exammed at new 
surveys and about 50,000 cases found, an infection rate of about 6 per cent. In the 
some penod, over half a million people were exammed at re-surveys and 6,534 cases 
foimd, an average of only 1*2 per cent. 

Since the survey system was first started in 1931, some 307,466 cases have been 
diagnosed and treated by the teams. A further 68,680 cases have been treated at 
dispensarieB durmg the last seven years. These together with about 43,000 cases 
treated at general hospitals and missions ^ve a total of about 420,000 cases of 
sleeping sickness treated during the last twelve years. Of these 30,000 to 60,000 were 
relapsed cases. 

The success of the policy of surveys and mass treatment followed by the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries as permanent treatment centres is shown by the general 
reduction which has occurred in infection rates. There is probably only a fifth or 
sixth of the amounts of the disease that there used to be. 

This year 11,313 cases were treated at dispensaries. This mcrease over last 
year, in spite of a gradual foiling off m cases at some of the older establislied dispen- 
saries, was largely due to new treatment centres m Benue Piovmce. Ti'eatment is 
already available at nineteen centres there and six new sleepmg sickness dispen- 
saries are being built. 

The control of mmes labour m the sleeping sickness restricted meas of Plateau, 
Niger, Kabba and Ilorm Provinces contmued. Progress was satisfactory on the 
whole. Over 61,289 exemmations weio earned out and 1,U42 cases found, the 
average infeotion rate bemg 2 per cent, compared with 4 3 per cent m 1941 and 6 per 
cent in 1940. This was partly due to a recent decrease m gold mmmg in some of 
the more heavily infected areas. Even there the present infection rates are only 
smelL &aotions of the old figures. With the mcreased war time need for tm, work 
in Southem Division and Jemaa is moreasing m importance. 

Approximately 17,350 cases were treated altogether, allowmg for about 2,000 
cases at general hospitals and missions.^ 

^ Nigeria, Medted Beport Idil, pp. 14-15. ‘ Ibid. 2942, pp. 16-16. 
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1943. In 1943 the Sleeping Sickness Service treated about 10,000 oases. Of these 
6,321 were found at mass surveys, about 13,100 at dispensaries and 640 at the 
periodic examination of mines labour. With 830 treated at Mission stations and 
about 1,600 at general medical stations the year's total was approximately 21,300. 
This increase over the previous year’s figure was due to concentratmg survey work 
on tho're-examination of bad areas which have always been adversely affected by 
mimng and to the mcrease m the number of dispensaries establMied as permanent 
treatment centres. There was no evidence of any general increase of the disease. 

Owing to War-time shortage of staff most re-surveys were done by the Sanitary 
Supermtendents in charge of the sleepmg sickness conlml of mines labour in Plateau 
and Niger Provmces. In the worst area of Jemaa Division of Plateau Provmce, 
39,634 people were oxammed and 1,434 cases found: an average infection rate of 
3‘8%. This high figure was portly due to the fact that much of the casual pagan 
labour hod been evading the sleeping sickness restrictions. This situation has now 
been put right.^ 

Li Niger Provmce the position was reasonably satisfactory. Some 96,803 people 
were exammed and 2,619 oases found, an average mcidence of 2*6 per cent. -Am ong 
21,686 people examined in the worst areas of Benue Province the average infection 
rate was 1 0 per cent, less than a tenth of the old figure. 

In Zana, spot re-surveys were carried out both inside and outside the tsetse-free 
corridor. Altogether 36,709 people were examined and 603 oases were found, an 
average of 1*3 per cent. In and near the present area of the corridor infection rates 
were 0*2 to 0*5 per cent. Altogether 1 97,307 people were examined at re-surveys and 
4,877 oases found, an infection rate of 2*4 per cent. Some 19,616 were exammed m 
a new area in Bauchi Province where the average infection rate was 2 1 per cent.‘ 

The policy of establishmg permanent treatment centres in areas where surveys 
have been made is gradually being implemented. Eight new sleepmg sickness 
dressing stations wore completed in the Benue Provmce and work has been started 
on mne more. In all there are now 43 sleeping sickness dispensanes and dressmg 
stations together with 29 Native Administration dispensaries at which attendants 
specially trained in sleepmg sickness work have been posted. Over 13,100 cases of 
sleeping sickness were treated at these centres during the year. The sleeping sickness 
dispensaries also treated about 76,000 general cases. 

In the tm areas in the south-west of the Plateau Provmce and the gold areas of 
the Niger and Kabba Provinces the systematic control of mines labour has been 
continued. The whole labour force numbering about 6,000 was exammed every 
six weeks. It was found that an average of 1*4% of the labourers contracted slewing 
sickness overy six weeks.’' 

1944. The sleeping sickness service is on a mamtenance basis. Licludmg a wells 
foreman there are usually from eight to ten ofiLoers m the field. They ore equally 
divided between the treatment and control services. 

Mass examination and treatment were confined to re-surveys by one full team 
and several temporarily constituted sub-teams In Zaria Provmce, village re-surveys 
are also made by dispensary stafi. Various forces of mmes labour totallmg over 
6,000 men are exammed and le-examined at six-weekly intervals. Apart from 
routine inspection of all patients attending dispensaries 183,000 examinations were 
made. Infection rates averaged 2 per cent. 

Seven new dispensaries have been opened Treatment facilities are available at 
60 Sleeping Sickness and 37 Native Administration dispensaries, 26 hospitals and a 
variable number of temporary posts m the restricted mmesfield areas. 15,629 cases 
of trypanosomiasis were treated by the teams and at these centres during the 
year. . . . 

Control of mmes labour is satisfactory m Niger Provmce and m the Southern 

' Report on Notthem Provinces 1943, p 6. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1943, p. 20 

’ Report on Northetn Provinces 1943, pp 6-6 
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Division, of Plateau Province, less satisfactory m Jemaa. There is now only a very 
labour force in the Kabba-Ilorin restricted area.^ 

Governor Sir Arthur Richards in his Address to the Legislative Council 
on 18 March 1946 said: 

• 

The Sleeping Sickness Service is controlling human trypanosomiasiB by drug 
treatment and by reduction of contact between man and the tse-tse dy. About 
18,000 cases of deepmg sickness are treated annually. Much of this work is m the 
Northern Provinces, but a recently completed survey m the Obudu Division of 
Ogoja Frovmce has shown a moderate mcidence of a rather severe form of the 
disease. . . . 

Permanent control of sleeping sickness by complete eradication of tse-tse dy 
from 700 square miles of countiy, together with concentration of population and 
rural development, are the objects of the Anohau Settlement Scheme. Allied with 
this IB the protection of villages over a wide area by communal clearances at points 
where contact with tse-tse dy is greatest. To date some 400,000 people have bene- 
dted by these measures. . . 

The expenditure for the Sleeping Siekness Service decreased from 
£44,124 in 1939-40 to £36,711 in 1940-1, and to £21,931 in 1941-2; it 
amounted to £30,498 in 1942-3, to £36,679 in 1943-4, and to £37,938 in 
1944-6.3 

The situation with which we are Gon£.'onted is, therefore, as follows: 
Prior to the establishment of the special Sleeping Sickness Service the 
number of cases discovered was very small , the number of cases diagnosed 
by this Service rose from a few thousand in 1928-9 to 84,364 in 1935 and 
dropped thereafter to 2,993 in 1942 ; the total number of cases treated 
increased from 298 in 1926 to about 8,500 in 1931 and to 96,552 in 1935, 
and decreased thereafter to approximately 17,350 in 1942. Two questions, 
therefore, arise: (1) was the actual incidence of sleeping-sickness much 
greater in 1935 than in 1931 or in 1926 ? (2) has the spread of the disease 
been checked ? 

(1) The difficulties of appraising correctly the increase in the incidence 
of sleeping-sickness can perhaps best be illustrated by giving the details 
for a specific area. I shall select the Mandated Territory of Cameroons 
because the available material is here more ample than for Nigeria proper. 
In the Cameroons Province one case of sleeping-sickness had been reported 
in 1922, none in 1923, and one in 1924.* The report for 1925 said: 

There have been only three oas<‘s of this disease, all being reported from Tiko . . . 

In the Mamfe Divibioii, although Clhssina Palpalis is common, no case of sleepmg 
sickness has been lopoitcd, and the Meilical Ollicer m chaigo thinlcs it probable 
that none exists. . 

In the Bamenda Division, there was no case of Trypanosomiasis roported. On 
the whole it seems improbable that the disease exists to any great extent m the 
Cameroon provmce, as the mortality of untreated cases is so great that it would be 
impossible to conceal it. 

Both in this and previous years in most of the cases of trypanosomiasis which 
have occurred, the infection has been traced to Fernando Fo 

' Seport on Northern Provinces 1944, p. 21. * Speech and Addieee, p 8. 

• See Nigeria, Jlfeiical Beport 1941, p. 2, 1942, p 3, 1943, p. 6, 1911, p 3; Nigeria, JEstitnaies 
1949-7, p 18. 

* See Report on Cameioonal922,p Bi; 1923, p. 70, 1924, p 40 


Ibid /9‘jJ, |)]) 7(»-7 
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A few more cases were reported from Tiko in 1926-8.^ Of those reported 
in 1928 four were European employees of German plantations.® There- 
upon, a specialist Government Medical Officer was detailed to investigate. 
He difignosed, in 1929, 67 cases (apart from 35 native and 7 European cases 
reported from hospital centres). A ‘Medical Officer experienced in sleeping 
sickness work’ was then sent to the infected area.® As shown above, he 
examined in 1930 6,988 persons and discovered 234 cases. He continued 
his work in 1931 and examined 3,592 more persons among whom he found 
62 cases.^ In 1932 apparently very few cases were reported from Tiko 
area. The reports for 1932-5 said: 

1932. There is no sign of any spread outside the Vlctoria-Ttho area. There has 
in fact been a definite unprovemont at Tiko, which is probably due to s37Btematio 
treatment of all known cases, together with the large amoimt of bush clearing 
associated with the rapid extension of banana cultivation.^ 

1933. It is intended that a unit of the Tsetse Investigation section of the Medical 
Deportnaent should be detailed in 1934 to make a survey m the neighbourhood of 
Tilm, Victoria Division, where sloepmg sickness is now considered to be endemic. 
In 1933, 190 cases (of which 17 were fatal) were reported m the Victona-Tiko area, 
7 at Mamie and 4 at Kumba." 

1934. It was not found possible during the year to detail a unit of the Tsetse 
Investigation section to make a survey m the neighbourhood of Tiko, Victoria 
Division; but arrangements were complete for this survey to be undertaken m 
January, 1935. There were 166 cases with 12 deaths reported m the Victoria-Tiko 
area ; 11 from Kumba Division with no deaths, and two cases with no deaths from 
Bomenda.^ 

In regard to the increase m these diseases [sleeping siokness, leprosy, and small- 
pox] shown by the statistics, it must bo remembered that the number of oases 
brought to light each year by the natives on account of their mcreasmg sense and 
confidence and the improvement of communications, is growmg rapidly year by 
year. No organized survey of the diseases of the country is possible and an increase 
in cases treated does not necessarily imply a spread of the disease. In the views of 
Medical Officers there is no noticeable spread of leprosy, smallpox or sleeping sick- 
ness among the native population." 

1935. Between January and June, a unit of the Tsetse Investigation Section made 
a survey m the neighbourhood of Tiko, Victoria Division ; the area surveyed was 
360 square miles m extent and included seven plantations and twenty-one villages, 
the latter situated on the banks of the Mungo Rivor. Men, women, and children to 
the number of 8,768 were exommed, 1,160 were found to be infected and 919 come 
under treatment The percentage of those infected to the number examined 
was 13' 13.* 

The events, I think, prove beyond any doubt that prior to the 1935 
survey by the Tsetse Investigation Section the Medical Officers had mis- 
judged the situation and that the results of their investigations had 
been misleading. They thought in 1926 that the six cases which had 
been reported in Cameroons Province in 1922-5 covered more or less the 
cases that actually occurred and that it could hardly be otherwise. The 

^ See ibid. ]ff8S, p. 79 ; p. 73 ; 1933, p. 92. " See Nigeria, MediecA Seport 1928, p. 14- 

* See Report on Qameroons 1989, p. 88. See also Nigeria, MeAuxH Repot 1 1929, p. 16, Appendix, 
p. 47. 

^ See Repoit on Cameroons 1980, pp 93-6, 1931, pp. 78-9 ; Nigena, Medical Report 1931, p. 10. 

* Report on Gam/aoons 1932, p. 91. * Ibid. 1933, pp. 76-7. 

’ Ibid. 193i, pp. 97-8. * Ibid., p. 99. * Ibid. 1935, p. 100. 
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* specialist Govemment Medical Officer’ who in 1929 made an examina' 
tion of the Tiko area (Victoria Division) diagnosed not more than 67 cases. 
The ‘Medical Officer experienced in sleepingsioknesswork’, whooametothe 
country for two years (1930—1) with the sole purpose of ascertaining the 
spread of the disease in the infected area and who examined 10,580 people, 
found only an incidence of 2*8 per cent. (296 cases). For 1932 the Adminis- 
tration reported ‘a definite improvement at Tiko*. The cases reported 
from this area numbered 190 in 1933 and only 156 in 1934, and the increase 
in cases treated as compared with early years was attributed to a more 
frequent use of medical facilities by the natives. In the views of Medical 
Officers there was no noticeable spread of sleeping-sickness. In the mean- 
time, however, a unit of the Tsetse Investigation Section of the Medical 
Department had started a survey which covered 8,758 people and revealed 
an incidence of 13* 1 per cent. (1,160 cases). The survey was on a very small 
scale; it comprised only 7 plantations and 21 villages, and it is impossible 
to tell how many thousands of cases would have been found if the 
examinations had been expanded. But no further examinations were 
made. The number of new cases treated m this area was only 242 in 
1936 and it dropped to 147 in 1937. 

1937. There is evidence that the incidence of trypanosomiasis is doereasmg at 
Tiko and on the plantations in the Viotorub Division . , , 

1038. Further evidence has confirmed the belief expressed in the 1937 Report that 
the incidence of trypanoaomiaais is decreasing in the Victoria Division . . . .‘ 

The Victoria Division is a small coastal territory of 1,166 square miles 
with about 45,000 inhabitants of whom (until the outbreak of the war) 
at least one-half lived on European plantations. The interest of the Euro- 
peans in the health of the natives was here, for obvious reasons, greater 
than elsewhere and the ratio of Medical Officers to total population was 
exceptionally high. Yet no one apparently had noticed prior to 1935 the 
considerable incidence of sleeping-sickness ; no one can tell whether the 
incidence in 1935 was equal to or rather a hundred times as high as in 
1925, and no one who has not an ineradicable faith in the belief of Medical 
Officers (confirmed by unspecified evidence) can say for oertam whether 
the incidence has increased or decreased in the Victoria Division since 
1935. 

The situation is more obscure stiU in the three other Divisions of 
Cameroons Province, which cover 15,415 square miles with about 400,000 
inhabitants. As shown above, hardly any cases had been discovered there 
until 1937. The report for that year said that ‘the disease is thought to 
be gaming ground at Kumba’.® The next report stated that ‘ considerable 
numbers of cases were reported in 1938 from the Kumba, Mamfe and 
Bamenda Divisions’,^ and it listed sleeping-sickness among the four 
‘principal diseases to be countered by those responsible for public health 
in the Oameroons Province ’.^ 

(2) It is obvious that the spread of the disease has not been checked in 

^ Report on Cameroona 1937, p. 96. * Ibid 1938, p. 87. 

» Ibid. 1937, p. 90. * Ibid. 1938, p. 87. " Ibid., p. 86. 
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Cameroons Province. But this Province comprises only 4 or 5 per cent, 
of the area and only 2 per cent, of the population of Nigeria. It would 
be wrong, therefore, to generalize the results here obtained. Although a 
survey was made by a unit of the Tsetse Investigation Section in part of 
the Province, it was made only once. It may well be, therefore, that in the 
areas contmuaUy covered by the Section the situation up to 1940 was 
fairly in hand. But it would be wrong again to generalize the results here 
obtained, and in view of the damage done in other countries by over- 
estimatiug local successes in the fight against sleeping-sickness the opti- 
mism expressed in the most recent Medical Beports of Nigeria is by no means 
reassuring. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the restrictions 
of the activities of the Sleeping Sickness Service, due not only to the release 
of staff for military service but also to ‘war economy*, may cause a recru- 
descence in the areas formerly under adequate control. 

McHmia. By the end of the nineteenth century adult people had already 
gained a certain immunity against malaria, while the number of infants 
and children affected was apparently extremely high.^ Whether the 
incidence of malaria has increased or decreased in the course of the last 
40 years, it is difficult to tell. Complaints about a high incidence have been 
numerous throughout. A few quotations may serve as illuBtrations: 

1911. Malaria la widespread throughout the whole of Southern Nigeria . . . .‘ 

1926. Malana is still the most prevalent of the tropical infections. It is responsible 
for a considerable number of infant and child deaths amongst Africans.* 

1936. Malaria contmues to be one of the major public health problems met with 
m Nigena, breeding places for both Anopheles ganibice and A. fimestus bemg 
commonly found throughout Nigeria.* 

1938. The amount of malana m Nigeria varies httle from year to year* .... 
While epidemic waves of the disease are rare there appears to be a small seasonal 
wave reaching its peak about October but observations over a number of years 
are required to confirm this statement.* 

1940. In Lagos, through post-mortems the Pathologist found that malaria was the 
cause of deaths of seventy -two out of 620 children aged three years and under. In 
twenty -five mstances the malaria was of the cerebral type. As Lagos is more fortunate 
in its medical facilities than the vast extent of the country, malana must talce a much 
heavier toll of young hfe all over, and will contmue catastrophic to mfoncy till 
education — especially female education — is general enough to make simple protec- 
tive measures against mosquitoes m the homes a common precaution.^ 

1942. This disease remains one of the leading causes of mortality m infants and 
young children and a common cause of sickness and mvaliding m the adult non- 
native. This endemic disease is probably of mmor importance in native adults who 
have a considerable degree of resistance to such infection. There is no doubt, 
however, of the extreme usefulness of suppressive drugs for the native infant and 
young child, while they are buildmg up their natural resistance . . . .* 

Cerebrospinal Meningitis. The fitrst general epidemic witnessed by Euro- 
peans in Northern Nigeria occurred in 1905. The official reports about the 

^ See Straohan, Health Conditions of West Afrha, p. 10. 

* Southern Nigeria, JfedicaZ Sepoit 1911, p. 6. 

* Nigeria, Medical Repott 1996, p. 21. * Ibid. 1936, p. 18. 

* But see ibid 1939, p 6: ‘The Senior Health Officer reports unusually high prevalence of 
malana owmg to heavy rains m the Northern Provmces m 1939.’ 

* Ibid. 1938, p. 6 ' Ibid. J940, p. 7. 
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spread and the ineidence of the disease are somewhat contradictory. The 

ji.Timia.1 Colonial Report contained the following summary:^ 

During the first three months of 1 906 a very severe epidemic of cerebro -spinal fever 
broke out m all the provmces except Sokoto,* Borgu, Kontagora, and Bomu.* The 
morteJity was very great indeed, and is said to have been over 100 a day m Sano.* 
The case mortahty is estimated at 60 per cent. ; 132 died in Zungeru cantonment. . . . 
The natives say that this disease occurs periodically m an epidemic form it is 
entirely a dry weather disease — ^the germs being probably earned by dust storms — 
and ceases with the rams. At Zaria the Resident reports that the natives, apparently 
&om some superstitions fear, would not allow tbemselveB to be seen by a doctor. 
‘At the commencement of the epidemic the case mortahty was appalling, many of 
those attacked practically falling dead at their work ; later, however, its violence 
became attenuated.’ 

In 1906 ‘an epidemic of cerehio-spinal meningitis occurred in March 
when a large body of natiyes were congregated in Sokoto’,^ but elsewhere 
‘only the usual number of sporadic cases’ was seen.^ ‘In the dry season, 
1906-1907, an epidemic of Cerebro-Spmal Meningitis of the limited variety 
took place at Zungeru’, but apparently ‘did not spread beyond that 
station’.^ Few cases only were reported in the following decade.^ But 
this, according to Dr. Blair, was no proof that cases were actually few. 

Outbreaks of this disease have always been patchy m their incidence. 

But the patchiness of its moidence makes it a fair inference that numerous isolated 
outbreaks occur beyond the ken of the European ; for Medical Ofheers axe few and 
far between m those regions where the disease is moat hkely to occur ; and prolonged 
acquaintance with the Natives, and consequent mcieasmg information ehcited from 
them, makes the observer inchne to beheve that this mference is a correct one.^" 

Very little is known about the prevalence of cerebrospmal meningitis 
during the influenza pandemio of 1918.^^ But there is ample evidence that 

^ Colonial Seporta, NmUhetn Nigeria 1905S, pp. 104-6. 

3 But see the report on Sokoto Provmce ibid., p. 11: ‘There was an outbreak of amaJl-pox, but 
the epidemio of cerebro-spinal meningitiB was much more aenous, and aooouuted for some 
50 deaths daily for a short time . . . See also, for example. Northern Froymoea, Medical Byaort 
1918, p. 19- ‘ There was a general epidemic of Oerebro-Spmal Menmgitis — observed first at Sokoto 
— m 1906.’ 

' For the outbreaks mZana, Bauohi, Bonn, and Yola Froymoea aee Colomal Bepoita, Not (hern 
Nigeria 1905-6, pp. 36, 40, 61, 64. 

* But aee also ibid., p. 29: ‘. . . there was a temble e^emio m February aud March, and 
hundreds of natives died m the oity [Kano]’. 

‘ Dr. M. Cameron Blair, who joined the West A&icon Medical Service m 1901, thought that 
the disease has been endemic ‘m the northern penpheral group of the Northern Fiovinces’ for a 
very long time. See Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p. 68. 

* Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1906-7, p. 8. '' Ibid., p. 48. See also ibid., p. 45. 

* Northern Frovinoes, Medical Report 1918, p. 19. 

‘ See ‘Report on Fubho Health of Northern Nigeria 1907’, p. 92; ‘Northern Nigeria Medical 
Report 1908’, p 99, ‘190D’, p. ui, ‘1910’, p. 137, Northern Nigeria, Medical B^ort 1911, p. 42. 

Nigeria, MedteaZ Report 1916, p. 16. See also Northern Frovmoes, ifedicoZ R^ort 1916, p. 17 ; 
Nigeria, MeditxA Report 1917, p. 138 ; Northern Frovmces, Medical Report 1918, p. 19. 

See ibid. 1918, p. 19 * ‘ . durmg the mvasion of the coontry by pandemic Influenza, some of 
the oases were, m their dimcal manifestations, inseparable imm Cere^-Spinal Mewingitin . . . and 
m the absence of an acknowledged epidemic of Influenza, the cases showing cerebro-spmal 
symptoms would undoubtedly have been returned as Cerebro-Spmal Menmgitis. ... It would have 
been most mterestmg, had it been possible, to have had an analysis of the cases m the dry North, 
showing partioulorly the pioportion assummg the cerebro-spmal form ; but this was impossible ; as 
the scanty medical personnel available was overwhelmed with work; whilst only a very small 
proportion of the cases was seen by medical men at all ’ 
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the Northern Provinces suffered very much ffom cerebrospinal meningitis 
in 1921-5. The ffrst epidemic started late in 1920^ and by January 1921 
it had ‘assumed alarming proportions*. 

Fortunately, however, the ravages of the disease were confined to the western 
half of *the Sokoto Province, and to that Northern strip of the Eontagora Province 
marching therewith.^ The case mortality was very high: as usually is the case with 
this disease, it took its heaviest toll from among the poorer, and therefore more 
overcrowded, classes; and from among the young rather than the old. It raged 
during the height of the cold, dusty Harmattan (the cold dry wmd which sweeps 
over the Sahara from the North-East or North of East, durmg the centre of the dry 
season), when the people tend to close up ah ventilative openings even more than 
they usually do, when every market-place is covered by a cloud of germ-laden dust, 
and when every movement of men or of animals raises still more dust.’ 

Dr. Moiser, the Provincial Medical Officer at Sokoto, who ‘obtained 
statistics as near as possible from Political Officers’, gave the population 
of Sokoto Province as 1,361,000, the number of deaths from cerebrospinal 
meningitis ‘as 46,900 and a mortalily rate of 33 per 1,000 population’.^ 
The epidemic of 1905 ‘had covered a wider area’ but whether it had caused 
more deaths it is impossible to tell.^ 

‘The advent of the rains in May completely closed down the epidemic.’^ 
But early in 1922 there was a recrudescence of the disease in the north- 
eastern region of Kontagora Province, i.e. immediately south of the eastern 
limit of the epidemic of the previous year.’ ‘The victims received no 
individual medical treatment as it was impossible (on account of the 
limited personnel of the Medical Staff), to detail medical officers for the 
purpose. But . . . the riag-fencmg of the affected region was overtaken 
after a highly successful fashion, and the advent of the rains did the rest.’^ 
Dr. Blair thought that without the isolation of the affected region ‘ the long 
odds are that the visitation would have taken in aU of the northern peri- 
pheral provinces ’, but he had no iUusions as to the value of such a localiza- 
tion of outbreaks. 

The number of healthy carriers of the infection in those northern provmces must 
be enormous ; accumulations are bound to reach explosive point periodically ; and 
(m tho absence of some efEective means of mass treatment) highly fatal epidemics 
must be expected at mtorvnls for many decades to come.* 

The Medical Report for 1923 said: 

Cerebro -spinal fever which prevailed m the Kontagora (now Nupe) Province 
during 1922 agam appeared m the same Province m February to a lumted extent. 
A few cases were reported in March and April at Katsina, Daura, Kano, Zaria and 
Jebba; the epidemic died down m the ramy season but there was a recrudescence 
towards the end of the year when a few cases occurred at Jos and Kaduna.^* 

^ See Oolonicd Repot ta, Ntgena 1920, p 7 

* ‘The extent of country affected waa m area about equal to that of Scotland’ (ibid 1921, 
PP 8-9) 

' Nigeria, Medtcal Report 1919-21, p 60 * Ibid 1924, p 46. 

* See ibid. 1919-21, p. 69 * Ibid , p. 60. 

’’ See Colonial Reports, Ntgena 1922, p. 9 ; Nigena, MedwtA Report 1922, p. 39, 1924, p. 44. 

« Ibid , p 60, * Ibid , p 61 

Ibid 1923, p. 19, See also ibid , p 7, and Colomal Repoita, Nigetia 1923, p 12. 
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170 cases with 164 deaths were notified m the Northern Frovinoes. 160 of these 
oocurred in the months of February, March and Apnl 

It may well be that only a few cases were reported to the Medical 
Department in March and April from Katsina, Danra, Kano, Zaria, and 
Jebba and that only 20 cases were reported from the whole cbimtry 
between May and December. But it seems that many himdred people 
died from the disease in !Kano City alone,® and in the last quarter of the 
year the disease was * spreading far and wide beyond all previous limits*. 

By January, 1924, it had spread from the Province of Sokoto east-ward through- 
out the Province of Kano ; the Katama Emirate suffered very severely and 1,000 
are recorded as having occurred m Katsina and the district around. Further 
east-ward the disease spread through the Provmce of Bomu. At the some time 
its spread took place m a southerly direction: on the east towards the southern 
boundary of the Nupe Provmce thmatening an advance further south mto llonn ; 
on the west the disease spread south-ward into the Yola Provmce and Muri Provmce 
with cases reported from Ibi south of the River Benue and its advance now threat- 
ened the northern borders of the Southern Provmces. 

Down the centre of the Northern Provmces the disease invaded Zana Provmce, 
Bauchi Province and Nassarawa Province. The end of the year still saw oases 
occurring amongst labourers employed on the Eastern Railway Construction.* 

No figures concerning cases or deaths have been published. But there 
is no doubt that the numbers for the total of the nine Provinces affected 
must have been very great.^ 

In 1926 ‘the outbreaks of this dbease in the Northern Provmces were 
extensive and as usual were attended with high mortality’,® but the 
number of victims was probably much smaller than in 1924.® It was 
apparently smaller stiU in 1926^ but the reports for this year are somewhat 
contradictory. The Acting Director Medical and Sanitary Service said: 
‘There was an epidemic in Kontagora from January-March, but only 
sporadic cases were reported from the other Provinces.’® Yet the Deputy 
Director, Sanitary Service, stated: 

The actual number of cases of this disease during the year is not known but 673 
deaths were reported from the Northern Provmces. The provmces chieffy affected 
were Niger, Muni^ and Yola Provinces. Sporadic cases occurred in Sokoto, Kaba, 
Dorm Provinces. Ten deaths were reported from Kaduna [Zaria Province].' 

The Medical and Sanitary Department of the Northern Provinces re- 
ported: 

Only thu’ty-nme cases . . . were treated and m no places did it reach epidemic 
proportions, except in Kontagora and Kuta Divisions, both umts of the Niger 
Provmce. A considerable number of deatlis also occurred m Adamawa Provmce.^' 

^ Nigeria, Mediud Eepott 1923, p. 22. ' See ibid. 1924, p. 46. ' Ibid., p. 46. 

* See ibid., pp. 8, 38, 46. In Eano City the average monthly number of registered deaths (fiom 
all oattaes) was 128 m 1919-22, 189 in 1923, and 640 m the first half of 1924. In February and 
March the figures reached 1,340 and 820 respectively. The nse m 1923 was due to oerebrospmol 
fever, the rise in the first half of 1924 partly to this disease and partly to relapsing fever. See ibid., 
p 46. 

' Ibid. 1925, p. 8; see also Colonial Bepotta, Nigena 1925, p. 11. 

® See Nigeria, JfedicaZ Beport 1926, p. 18. '' See Colonial Sepotta, Ntgetia 1926, p. 9. 

' Nigena, Medical Report 1926, p. 14 ■ Ibid , p 27. 

Report on Northeiin Provinces 1926, p 60. 
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The number of deaths in Adamawa (Yola) Province (with 650,000 
inhabitants) seems to have been considerable indeed. The Resident re- 
ported: 

Outbreaks of cerebro-spmol meningitis occurred m three of the four Divisions 
in the Provmce. Accurate figures were not obtainable but approximately 3,500 
deaths took place 

In his report for 1926 the Acting Director Medical and Sanitary Service 
had said: 

The decrease m cases is more probably due to the cycle of the disease than to 
precautionary measures which can only be small in the large areas m which the 
disease appears m epidemic form.^ 

This statement proved to be correct. Only local outbreaks of apparently 
not a very severe kind were reported in the following decade,® but 
in 1936 the turning-point was reached again.^ The Medical Report for 
1937 said:® 

The cases of cerebro-spmal fever reported as occurring m the Northern Provmces 
towards the close of the year 1936 proved to be forerunners of a very severe epidemic 
which during the year was responsible for 2,823 deaths m a total of known oases 
of 3,462. This was the first serious invasion smoe the period 1920 to 1924 when a 
most devastatmg epidemic occurred ofiectmg Northern Provinces. 

The disease first appeared m dimensions of seventy in Benue Province m the 
month of February, but strangely enough, this outbreak very quickly subsided. In 
March and April it became more widespread m the more northerly areas, the 
provmces most seriously affected being Adamawa” and Bauchi. In the former of 
these two areas the disease almost completely disappeared within the space of two 
months, but in Bauchi it contmued wilh great seventy, the peak of the epidemic 
bemg reached m the month of May when no fewer than 1,188 oases with 1,185 
deaths were reported.^ The late advent of the rains accounted for the persistence of 
the disease m epidemic proportions imtil July, after which the number of cases very 
rapidly diminished. A fair number of cases also occurred in Plateau, Bomu and 
Kano Provmces, although outbreaks m these areas were never so large as m Bauchi 
or Adamawa. 

From the figures reported it is certainly of great doubt whether all cases were 
reported, while on the other hand doaf^ due to other causes may have been 
erroneously attributed to this disease. 

The Medical Report for 1938 stated:® 

The epidemic of cerebro-spinal menmgitis which caused great havoc in 1937 and 
disappeared at the onset of the ramy season, reappeared at the end of that year, 
and contmued with even greater severity m 1938 during which period it was respon- 
sible for more than 6,000 known deaths. This number refers to cases reported by 
Medical Officers, but there is every reason to beheve that the toll was very much 
greater, as reports from outlying areas not yet reached by the medical organisation 
mdicate a very considerable mcrease m '^e general mortality rate, which may 
reasonably be attributed to extension of the epidemic. The brunt of the attack fell 

^ Ibid., p. 9. ” Nigeria, Medical Report 1926, p 14 

” The epidemics in pagan areas of Adamawa Province in 1932-3 possibly constituted an 
exception; see ibid 1932, p 23, 1933, p 17. 

* See ibid. 1936, p 24. ” Ibid. 1937, pp. 16-16 ; see also ibid., p. 7. 

” Concerning Adamawa Provmce see also Bepott on Northern Promncea 1937, p. 8: ‘ Once agom 
an epidemic of Cerebro-Spmal Menmgitis took heavy toll of the population, probably acoountmg 
m five months for nearly a thousand deaths.’ 

7 See also ibid., p. 13. ” Nigeria, Medical Report 1938, p. 7. 
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on Sokoto/ Katsina^ and Zaria^ Provinces ,* the case mortality rate was approxi- 
mately sixty per cent and more than half of the cases occurred m children. 

As regards the incidence in 1938, the Report on the Northern Provinces 
says: 

Various estimates are given of the numbers aSeoted, one estimate being as high 
as approximately 80,000 coses with a sixty per cent mortality. More than half of 
the cases occurred m children.^ 

In 1939 only 276 cases were notified with 236 deaths,^ and no serious 
outbreak has been reported. In 1940 the position was not so good, but 
the available information is very scanty. The Report on the Northern 
Provinces, after having discussed smallpox, said: 

Gerebro -spinal fever, the other great scourge of the people, has been somewhat 
more evident tba-n m the previous year and is said to have caused 2,000 deaths m 
Adamawa Province.^ 

The Medical Report for 1940, on the other hand, stated: 

130 cases w-nd 57 were notified, but, as with other infectious disecuses, 

dilatoriness m notification or no notification at all by Native Authorities leads to 
many preventable deaths, the Medical Officer, Yola, m his Annual Report for 
1940, the first mtimation of the occurrence, mentions an epidemic of cerebro-spmal 
fever at Zmna. ‘with a total of some 2,000 deaths.* Such post-event reports emanat- 
ing from backward areas must be treated with considerable reserve, as normally 
they are most inaccurate and grossly exaggerate the true course of events.^ 

In 1941 notifications were also few but they became again more 
numerous in 1942, and there was apparently no improvement in 1943. 

1942. There were 828 cases with 180 deaths givmg a cose mortality rate of imder 
22 per cent. In 1941, the correspondmg figures were 139 cases with forty-eight 
deaths, equivalent to a case mortahty rate of nearly 36 per cent. It is anticipated 
that moreased successful use of sulphonamides in the treatment of this scourge will 
steadily become more widely known: a factor which should lead to earlier notifica- 
tion of outbreaks." 

Better housing, and education to improve ventilation and prevent overcrowding, 
are necessary before the mcidence of cerebro spinal fever can be much reduced.^" 

1943. Cerebro -spinal fever has carried on throughout the dry season for the last 
two years though usually it dies down or dies out after one season. The focus of 
infection has been the Plateau durmg the dry season. This is to be expected when 
there is an imported population domg unfamiliar work m strange surroundmgs 
under a difierent climate and conditions of hvmg. The early reportmg of cases witli 
prompt treatment by M & B and Sulphanilamide by Epidemic Teams has reduced 
the mortahty rate ficom about 20% to 11% “ 

2,389 cases with 568 deaths ore known to have occurred. The mcreased move- 
ment of people in connection with mcreased mmesfield labour and with army 
requirements, and the veiy overcrowded conditions on trams, no doubt contributed 
to spread of the disease. A proportion of the cases would doubtlesa have escaped 
notice by the medical authorities were it not for improved organisation of epidemic 

^ See also Report on Northern Ptovincea 1988, pp. 4, 62 

" See also ibid., pp. 37-8. * See also ibid., p. 58. 

* Serious outbreaks oocurred also m Bauchi Province, and epidemics were likewise reported 
from Kano and Plateau Provmces. See ibid , pp. 14, 34, 52. 

® Ibid., p. 2. ® See Nigeria, Mediad Report 1939, p. 7. 

’’ Reports for Northern, Western, Eadem Provincee and Colony 1940, p. 3. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1940, p. 8. ■ Ibid. 1942, p. 8. See also ibid. 1941, p. 7. 

Report on NorUiem Provinces 1942, p. 5. Ibid. 1943, p. 4. 
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stafiE. The efficacy of the sulphanamide drugs against this diseasemust also encourage 
reporting by communities who were molmed to conceal cases before the coming of 
these chemotherapeutic agents, when the measures available in the presence of an 
outbreak were more or less limited to the isolation of cases and contacts.^ 

1944. There has been a signifioant mcrease m the number of ho^ital oases of 
oerebro-spmal menmgitis. There were 574 in 1942, 1,273 in 1943 and 2,060 m 1944.* 

The outbreak of cerebro -spinal meningitis was more severe during 1944 than in 
the previous year, most provinces bemg aiffeoted. 7,800 oases reported with 1,079 
deaths as compared with 2,389 cases with 658 deaths in 1943, but the efficacy of the 
sulphonamide drugs against the disease is reflected in the drop m mortahty rates — 
23*48 per cent in 1943 and 13*8 per cent m 1944. Epidemic control by the establish- 
ment of treatment centres has proved popular and commumties are now wilhng and 
eager to bring cases for treatment m earlier stages of the disease. The mcreased 
movement of people due to war conditions has contributed to the spread of the 
disease. A disqmetmg development is the extension of the epidemic season mto the 
rams particularly m the Southern Provmc^. Benue, Owem and Plateau Provmces 
were the most heavily aflected.* 

1946. There has, regrettably, been little reduction m cerebro-spinal Meningitis 
during the year, and there was a heavy moidence m many provmces. The provmces 
most affected were Bomu, Katsma, Sokoto, Onitsha, Bauohi, Adamawa and 
Plateau. This showed a considerable difference m distnbution from the previous 
year. Owing to the outbreak of typhus fever at Jos mobile epidemic staff who would 
normally have dealt with cerebro -spinal Menmgitis had to be posted to typhus 
control.* 

Our lack of more precise information on the mortality caused by the 
epidemic of 1906 has been explained by the fact that *at that time the 
country had hardly been eflPectively occupied by the British Administra- 
tion’.^ The Medical Beport for 1940 does not suggest that a notable 
improvement has been achieved in this respect in the last 40 years. It is, 
therefore, extremely dlfhcult to appraise the demographic effects of the 
disease in Nigeria. ‘In the Southern Provinces, cerebro-spinal meningitis 
has never been epidemic, sporadic oases only occur and these are generally 
imported from the north.’® But in the Northern Provinces the number of 
deaths may have exceeded in some years 100,000. 

Rdapsinig Fever. This disease seems to have affected general mortality 
conspicuously only in 1924-6, but in these two years claimed an enormous 
number of victims. The appearance of relapsing fever in 1 923 was described 
as follows : 

An outbrealc of an obscure disease previously quite unknown to the inhabitants 
was reported as prevalent m Kontagora (now Nupe) Frovmce duimg the last quarter 
of 1923. A Medical Officer was deputed to mvestigate the disease which was even- 
tually diagnosed as relajismg fever. In all thirty -six cases were reported with a case 
mortahty of 41*7%. Six cases also occurred m Lagos mamly diurmg the month of 
September in the native town. One case was reported &om Kaduna also.* 

^ Nigeria, Medical Re^pmt 1943, p 10 * Ibid. 1944, p. 4. 

' Ibid., p. 10 The increasing incidence m the Southern Provinces may be infened from the 
foUowmg statement refemng to the Northern Provinces* ‘Recorded cases of cerebro-spinal fever 
amounted to 6,092, with 770 deaths, compaied with 1,967 cases m 1943 when there were 466 
deaths’ {Reports foi Northern, Western, Eastern Piomnces and Colony 1944, p. 4). 

* Speech and Address by Qocernor Stt Atthur Ricihatds to the Legislative Cotmcil 18th March, 
1946, p. 40. 

‘ Nigeria, Medtced Report 1919-21, p. 59. 

* Ibid. 1923, p. 20. 


Ibid. 1925, p. 18. 
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Thafl IS the first record of an outbreak of relapsing fevor in Nigeria and since the 
end of the year a considerable epidemic mth a hi^ mortality has developed.^ 

In 1924 the epidemic covered a wide area and became quite severe. 

Tn the Northern Provmces both Cerebro-spmal Fevor and Relapsing Fevcer pre- 
vailed in most parts of the country causing a very great mortality, the true extent of 
which cannot be stated even approximately.^ Cerebro-spmal Fever prevailed mainly 
from January to April and Relapsmg Fever from September to December.” 

The spread of infection from Kontagora Frovmce radiated southward into the 
Ilorin Province and northward into the Provinces of Eatsina, Sokoto, Eano and 
then into Bauchi and Bomu where at Maiduguri it assumed a severe outbreak. . . . 

By the month of December the disease was attainmg its maximum mtensity in 
the Provinces already mentioned. 

In Kano and Katsina, where records of deaths are mamtained by the Native 
AdiimmH t.r atinTia , the mortality can be stated to have been appallmg. On the 
plateau in Jos Township alone, eighty cases were treated by the Medical Officer in 
the Hospital. Later the disease spre^ mto Nassarawa Provmce .... 

In these southern reaches of the Northern Provmces, mz : Bonn, Nupe, Nassarawa, 
and Muri, the end of the year saw them invaded by Relapsing Fever but the subse- 
quent history of its prevalence m these areas and of spread of the disease further 
south will be reserved for the 1925 report.* 

In Kano Gty the monthly average number of deaths was 640 from 
January to June and 424 from July to December as compared with 128 in 
1919-22. ‘In the first quarter of the year the two diseases Cerebro-Spinal 
Fever and Relapsing Fever were running concurrently.’ But in the second 
half of the year ‘ the main cause of this high mortality was Relapsmg Fever 
which attained its worst in December occasioning 568 deaths. The inten- 
sity of the disease continued high with somewhere near 400 deaths per 
month during the first quarter of 1925 but this will form a chapter in 
1926 report.’® 

Unfortunately, there is no trace of such a chapter in the 1925 report. 
This report gives a number of detafis concerning a small outbreak of 
relapsing fever in the Ondo Province,® but says with regard to the Northern 
Provinces merely: 

Relajpsing Fever. This disease appeared m epidemic form throu^out all the 
districts of the Northern Provmces.^ 

There has been a great reduction in the prevalence of this disease also [as m tlie 
case of cerebro-spmal fever]. The epidemic of 1924 was contmued on mto the early 
months of the year, Sokoto (Bimm Eebbi), Yelwa, Eono, Eatsma, Maidugan, 
Bauchi, Gwando and Wase districts produemg 90% of the cases reported m the 
Northern Provmces ® 

But the Colonial Report for 1925 suggests that the epidemic was quite 
severe, at least in the early part of the year. 


* Nigena, Medtcal Seport 1923, p 23. See also ibid.. Appendix, p 9. 

” See also ibid. 1924, p 44, where it is said that cerebrospinal fever and relapsing fever ‘have 
been widespread throughout the Northern Provinces causing a very heavy moitahty that cannot 
be stated m figures even approximately but is estimated to run mto deaths amountmg to hundreds 
of thousands’. 

* Ibid. 1924, p. 38 See also ibid. , pp 7-8 ; Colonial Repoi is, Nigei m 1924, pp. 1 1-12. 

■* Nigena, Jlfeiicai RepoH 1924, p. 46. * Ibid., pp. 46-7. 

* See ibid. 1925, pp. 8, 19 ^ Ibid , p. 8. 


Ibid , p 18. 
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The violence of the epidemics of relapsmg fever and cerebro -spinal meningitis in 
the Northern Provmces was devastatmg m its effects in several areas, and the death 
ToU has been enormous. Relapsmg fever had been severe in the north in 1924 and 
fears were then expressed that, owmg to its method of propagation, extension would 
take ptece ; these fears were fully justified.^ 

For 1926 the position is less clear stiU The Medical Report for the year 
states first: 

There has been a notable absence of epidemics of relapsmg fever . . . with the 
exception of a moderate outbreak of relapsmg fever in the Ondo Province . . . 

It then states : 

There were 814 cases with 107 deaths treated among Africans. The cases treated 
represent only a small proportion of the cases which occur. Sporadic oases occurred 
in aU the Northern Provmces except Bomu. It was epidemic m Sokoto m the first 
quarter of the year and 460 deaths were reported from the Benue Province in 
September. No cases were reported from the Eastern Provmce. The Central Pro- 
vmce’ was infected with relapsing fever from the North in 1925, and it again 
appeared m epidemic form in Ado-Ekiti and Owo, towns m the Ondo Province. The 
Medical Officer in charge reported 615 cases with eighty -sis deaths and the epidemic 
was finally stamped out.*^ 

It says finally: 

There was no very serious outbreak of this disease durmg the year. The outbreak 
which occurred m Angidi m Ondo Province, Southern Provinces, Nigeria, last year 
has smee spread to Ado-Ekiti and many other villages in that area. . . . Towards 
the end of the year the cases reported from Ondo Provmce showed a steady decline.® 

The Colonial Report contains the following two statements : 

There have been no senous outbreaks of epidemic disease durmg the year. . . . 
Relapsing fever has also [as cerebro -spinal monmgitis] subsided to a great extent, 
though there was a heavy outbreak at Eeana in the Lofia Emirate of the Benue Pro- 
vmce. This has now been subdued.® 

There has been a notable absence of epidemics of relapsmg fever . . . the only 
exception being Ondo Provmce and Eeana m Bonm Province, where moderate out- 
breaks of relapsing fever occurred during the yeor.^ 

The Report on the Northern Provmces says with regard to this territory 
as a whole 

The year has boon singularly free from the scourges of cerebro -spinal meningitis 
and relapsmg fever. . . Sporadic cases of relapsmg fever were reported from every 

province except Bomu;'' it was endemic m the first quarter at Sokoto, and 480 
deaths were reported at Eeana m the Benue Province m Septembor. 

The report teUs furthermore that in Bauchi Province the yield of the 
General Tax ‘was considerably less than that of the previous year, a 

^ Colonial Bepotts, Nigetia 1925, p 11. See also ihid., p. 8. 

® Nigeria, JHedtad Repovt 1926, p 13. 

® The terms Eastern and Central Fiovince probably refer to the administrative subdiTision 
pnor to 1014. 

* Statements by Actmg Director Medical and Sanitary Service, ibid 1926, p. 14. 

® Statement by Deputy Director, Samtary Service, ibid , pp. 26-7 

' CoUmtal Reports, Ntgena 1926,^.9 

^ Ibid., p. 12. Keona is situated m Benue (Northern Provinces) not m Bemn (Southern Pro- 
vinces). 

® RepottonNotthemProvtTices 1926,^ 50 

' See for Adamawa Province ibid., p. 0, for Kano Provmce p. 31, for Sokoto Provmce p. 11. 
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decrease principally due to the ravages of the relapsing fever epidemic 

and emigration’^ and says of Ilorin Province: 

Relapsing fever was again prevalent, causing more deaths during the year than 
any other single disease. It is impossihle however to estimate the death ^11 as 
nearly all the patients were carefully hidden by their friends.^ 

For 1927 and 1928 only small outbreaks were reported. 

1927. Small outbreaks of relapsmg fever were reported m various districts in the 
Northern Provmces, and m the Ondo provmce m the South. All the outbreaks were 
mild m type. No cases were reported among Europeans, but amongst Africans 303 
oases were treated in Government hospitals and dispensaries, with six deaths.” 

There was no very serious outbreak of relapsing fever durmg the year. A total of 
264 cases, with forty-three deaths, were reported; 205 of these cases occurred m 
Northern Provinces fttid were reported mainly from Makurdi area, Bomu and 
Plateau Provinces.* All the cases (fifty-nine) reported from Southern Provinces 
occurred in Ondo Province. This is the provmce m which a considerable outbreak 
occurred m 1925 and continued into 1926.” 

1928. Small outbreaks of this disease occurred from time to time in both the 
Northern and Southern Provinces, chiefiy m the Ondo area in the latter. The total 
number of cases reported bemg 265 with nineteen deaths all the outbreaks were 
mild in tj^e 

No senous outbreak of this disease occurred durmg the year. 

161 cases with seventeen deaths were reported from the Northern Provinces of 
which 158 cases occurred in the Bornu Provmce pnor to the fin^ termination of an 
outbreak which commenced there during the latter months of 1927. 

No cases were reported m the Southern Provmces.® 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the total number of deaths from 
relapsing fever. The Medical Report for 1924 says: 

Eano City with a population of 50,000 . . . m normal years had an average number 
of deaths at 1,536 with on average death rate of 30 per 1,000 per annum but during 
1924 the total deaths came to 6,384 with an average death rate of 130 per 1,000 
population per annum. 

TVliat has been said of the mortahty in Elano can be said with safety of the rest 
of the towns and villages not only m the Kano Emirate and the Emirate of Katsina 
hut also of Sokoto and Bomu m which Provinces the disease first inflicted such loss 
of human life and then later spread southward . . . .* 

If we assume that in Kano Gily 5 per cent, of the population died in 
1924 of relapsing fever and that the proportion was the same in the rest 
of the Kano Emirate, in the Katsma Emirate, and in Sokoto and Bomu 
Provinces the total number of deaths would have exceeded 250,000 in 
these areas. But the epidemic also affected other Provinces and the 
number of deaths must have been still considerable in 1925. For the whole 

^ Beport on Northern Ptovhncea 1926, p 11. ® Ibid., p 22 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1927, p 17 

* CaUmial Reports, Ntgeiia 1927, sa; (p 31) that ‘a further outbreak has been reported from 
Abinm in the Benue ProTince’ 

® Nigeria, MedtecA Report 1927, p 30 The 284 'reported’ cases, mentioned here, are evidently 
not mduded in the 303 cases treated m Government hospitals and dispensaries 

® This is a mistake. The figure of 265 does not refer to the oases reported but to the number of 
new patients treated m GUivemment hospitals and dispensanea (There were at the baginTiiTig 
of the year 10 m-patients , 165 were admitted durmg the year ; of the total 175 m-patients 19 died , 
there were m addition 100 out-patients. See ibid. 1928, p 61.) 

^ Ibid., p. 14. » Ibid., p. 25. » Ibid. 1924, p. 47. 
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of Nigeria the number of deaths &om relapsing fever in 1924-6 may have 
been greater even than the number of deaths from influenza in 1918. 

Plagv£. The outbreak of plague which began in Lagos in July 1924, 
and Remained confined to Lagos and Iddo Islands during that year, 
appeared in 1925 on the mainland in the village of Agege, the infection 
having apparently spread by railway &om Iddo. The first cases were 
recognized in March, and a total of 12 cases with 9 deaths were reported. 
In August 1925 a considerable outbreak was reported &om the Remo 
District of the Ijebu-Ode Province about 30 miles from the railway. It 
involved a group of four villages with approximately 12,400 inhabitants, 
and 521 oases with 381 deaths were reported. In November 1925 an out- 
break was reported in an outlying section of the large town of Abeokuta 
with 44 oases and 44 deaths.^ 

A fresh and more severe outbreak made its appearance in March 1926 
in the town of Ijebu-Ode and gradually spread to sixteen neighbouring 
villages. In Ijebu-Ode with 21,950 inhabitants, 442 oases were reported 
with 393 deaths ; in the sixteen villages with 76,831 inhabitants 391 cases 
with 334 deaths. Nine cases were reported from Abeokuta.^ 

In 1927 the only outbreak of importance on the mainland was confined 
to the village of Ogere near Ijebu-Ode with 2,900 inhabitants ; there were 
209 cases and 160 deaths. Elsewhere only 33 cases with 30 deaths were 
reported.® 

In 1928 only 15 cases, aU fatal, were recorded.^ No case seems to have 
been reported from the mainland in subsequent years. 

Thus, the incidence of plague has been very slight outside Lagos. 

Pneumonia and Influenza. The early official reports mention only 
occasionally that the Natives suffer in the dry season from respiratory 
diseases ‘brought on by the cold nights’.® But from 1910 on the informa- 
tion becomes more explicit. 

1910. Northern Nigeria. Fneumonia . . . often appears to assume Epidemic form, 
when, durmg the cold weather, the natives huddle together in ill- ventilated huts for 
mutual warmth.* 

1911. Northern Nigeria. There is very little doubt that Fneumonia, as seen here, 
is generally epidemic.^ 

1912. Northern Nigeria. Early in the year, two outbreaks of disease had been 
reported from the Province of Eiabba — one of Small Fox, the other an obscure 
disease attended by fever, cough and extensive mortality. . . . 

The other epidemic, which had almost died out when the Frovmce was visited, 
was undoubtedly one of Fneumonia. An appocently identical outbreak had been 
alleged to have decimated the some port of the Province about seven years before. 

The centre of the outbreak was a Fagan town called Omjiami ; it was stated by 
the natives that durmg the previous six months 122 persons out of a population of 
about 700 had died of the disease, and the place, together with the people and their 

1 See ibid , p. 43, 1925, pp. 19-20, 1926, p. 191. 

* See ibid., pp 24, 200-1. 

’ See ibid. 1927, p. 18, Appendix, p. 101 

* See ibid. 1928, p. 23, Appendix, pp. 113-15. 

* Colonud Reports, Not them Ntgetta 1905-6, p 103. 

* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p. 138. 

’’ Northern Nigena, Medical Report 1911, p 43 
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habite, afEorded a classical example of how epidenuo Pneuiuoma becomes such a fatal 
diaeajm in this country. The town occupies a bare wmd-swept site. The situation 
IS often damp and cold. The people wear practically no clothmg, and they go to 
deep on the bare earthen floors of their huts.^ 

1914;. Southern Frovmces. Pneumonia is one of tlie most serious acute (peases 
from which the native supers. It is most common during the cold harmattan 
season.^ 

1917. Northern Frovmces. Fneumoma and Influenza are exceedingly common 
everywhere and may be numbered with the endemic diseases which account for 
vague reports of ‘outbreaJrs of sickness' forthcoming from lay sources. Were it not 
for the very brief course so often run by Fneumoma, many more cases of the disease 
would be admitted to the Native Hospitals. A large proportion of the cases which 
are admitted comes from among the Soldieiy and Fohce ; for with them, a very brief 
prostration means failure to appear on parade and consequent reporting sick.‘ 

Tbe pandemic of influenza in 1918 caused probably many more deaths 
in Southern Nigeria than any other catastrophe that has ever befallen 
that country. A report transmitted to the Secretary of State described the 
events as follows : 

Lagos was infected on the 14th September ; generally the Epidemic spread north- 
ward and eastward: the river Niger in the Southern Provinces bemg reached durmg 
the middle of October, the Eastern Railway at the end of the month, the Cross 
River early in November, and the Cameroons about the middle of November. 

The disease spread chiefly fdong the railway, and by river and rood along the 
trade routes. 

The onset and declme in each place were remarkably rapid ; there was a period 
of about a fortnight during which the disease reached its maxunum followed by 
a fortnight when the disease was at its maximum, then a third fortnight of rapid 
decline. 

Practically all prophykictio measures were useless. 

The Epidemic was too overwhelming for treatment to have much efEect— except 
m a few places where Medical Officers are stationed. Matters had necessarily to be 
left to themselves. Excluding the Cameroons, the population of the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria is about nine million, the area about 78,600 square miles, and 
the Medical Officers about 32. 

More than half the population suffered from the disease m a more or less acute 
form. 

More than 5% of those attacked in a more or less acute form died. 

Nearly 3% of the population of the Southern Frovmces of Nigeria, that is at 
least 260,000 individuals, died firom Influenza during the Epidemic.^ 

For Northern Nigeria the published information is very scanty. The 
Medical Report for 1918 said: 

. . . the native population was universally aflected and a very large number of 
deaths occurred ^ 

Among the native population the mortality has been very high, but an estimate 
of its amoimt, even approaclung accuracy, is practically impossible.” 

^ Northern Nigena, Medical Repot 1 1912, p. 36. See also ibid , pp 13, 57, 1913, p 50 , Nigeria, 
Mediccd Repot 1 1914, p. 20, 1915, p. 15. 

” Colonial Reports, Nigeria 1914, p. 24 See also Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p 9 , 
Nigena, Medical Report 1914, p. 77, 1915, p 38. 

* Ibid. 1917, p 138. 

* Southern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p 27 

” Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p 5 

* Ihid , p. 6. Por some other comiaents on the epidennc, see ibid , pp. 8, 11, 12, 18-19, 51-3. 
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Though, probably much less severe than in the Southern Provinces^ the 
epidemic in the Northern Provinces apparently lasted longer. 

Northern Provinces. — ^The inf.uenza epidemic which caused such a high death and 
sick rate ceased practically as an epidemic about February though a few sporadic 
cases Were reported from the various stations for some months after, the severer 
forms of this disease being amongst the native population.^ 

Fmally the Medical Report for 1919-21, covering the whole of Nigeria, 
stated: 

Influenza and Pneumonia. — ^With the subsidence of the great pandemic of 1918, 
these two closely allied (if not identical, for Nigerian purposes) diseases seem to have 
shot their bolt for the tune bemg. Stnctly localised epidemics of them recur at 
some one district or another annually: durmg the triennium they followed what may 
be called their normal endemic routme.” 

Medical Reports for subsequent years said : 

1922. Pneumonia and Influenza. — These infections were very prevalent m various 
parts of both sets of Provinces towards the end of the year * 

1923. Influenza of an extremely mild type appeared, but never assumed epidemic 
form. The oases occurred mainly in the Northern Provmces.^ 

1924. Influenza shows a much higher figure than formerly but did not appear in 
epidemic form.* 

1025. Influenza. This disease has been reported as bemg epidemic in many 
places e.ff. Port Harcourt, Ibadan and Onitsha in the Southern Provmces and Zaria, 
Mmna, Kaduna and Jos m the Northern Provinces. These epidemics were of a mild 
t 3 q)e and the mortahty was small ^ 

1928. In the harmattan season and during the height of the rains pneumonia is 
very common and the death rate heavy . . . .® 

1034. The pneumomas, especially brondio-pneumonia, continue to take a heavy 
toll of life, especially of infants.* 

1936. Pneumoma infections are exceedmgly common and account for a very 
large percentage of deaths.^* 

1937. . . . pneumonia . . . may be roughly calculated to account for twenty-flve 
to thirty-three per cent of all native deaths.^ 

1940. Pneumomas. 2,410 cases with 805 deaths were reported dunng the year. 
Broncho -pneumonia was found by autopsies to have caused 277 (66 4%) of the 
deaths of 600 children of three years and under who died in Lagos m 1940. Lobar 
pneumonia was responsible for twenty -six of their deaths (6 2%), so the pneumonias 
were responsible for almost two-thirds of these mfant deaths. 

^ Some areas in the Northern Provinces, of course, also suffered enormously. While m Lagos, the 
pnmary focus of infection, ' at least ’ 1 ,200 people ore said to have died from influenza (see Southern 
Provmces, Medical Report 1918, p. 28), the number of deaths in Kano City with only half the 
population of Lagos may have been almost 1,000 (see the table p. 650 above). 

* Colomol Reports, Nigeria 1919, p 14 * Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p 69. 

* Ibid 1922, p. 51. See also Report on Cametoona 1922, p. 46: ‘A large number of oases of acute 
broncho-pneumoma occurs at the “ change of season” from the dry to the wet, and vice versa ; the 
natives themselves attiibute this to the effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918 It is probable 
that the infection of that epidemic will linger foi some time, especially in the areas of overcrowdmg 
and heaviest rainfall.’ 

* Nigeria, ilfedtcoZ Repot 1 1923, p 7 * Ibid. 192i, p. 7. 

^ Ibid 1925, p. 22. See also ibid. 1926, p 14 

* Ibid 1928, p 13. See also ibid. 1927, p. 16. In 1927 there was a serious epidemic of pneu- 
monia in Adamawa Provmce (see Report on Northern Provtncee 1927, p 9). 

* Nigeria, Jfedicol Neporf 2934, p 19 

Ibid. 1935, p. 13. ‘There was a severe influenza epidemic m Yola early in the year with a 
death-roll of 135’ (Report on Northern Provmces 1935, p 6) 

Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1937, p 17. 
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If such can. occur in Lagos, infantile mortality from respiratory diseases through- 
out the country must be very heavy. The sulphonamides render great service at 
pomts where patients can be admitted to hospital, but these are mere ‘islands’ in 
the expanse of disease, so here, as in all other cases, the real ‘cure* is prevention 
through social uplift.^ 

1941. Where hospital treatment is sought, the pneumonias, like oerebrd-^mal 
fever, have gamed a vastly improved prospect of recovery through the mtroduction 
of sulphonamide medication. A very large proportion of the cases, however, never 
come under medical notice.’’ 

1942. A comparison of diseases treated in the Northern and Southern Frovmces 
yields interesting details. . . . Respiratory diseases are percentagely roughly equal 
in north and south and m both over 60 per cent of the cases were pneumonias, but 
while in the North the mortality was 9 9 por cent in the South it was 18-6.’ 

In Lagos, deaths from all forma of pneumoma amounted to 500, or 16 per cent of 
total deaths, . . . showing no appreciable change from the corresponding rate in 1941.* 

1943. Pneumoma. 4,274 cases with 898 deaths were notified but it is certain that 
very many coses occurred about which nothing was hoard.*’ 

1944. Pneumonia. 3,602 cases were notified with 796 deaths, but these figures give 
no real idea of the prevalence of the disease as there is no doubt that many cases ore 
never notified.* 

Tvbercvlosia. This disease, just as pneumoma, was apparently not dis- 
cussed in ofELcial reports before 1910 and its incidence, unlike that of 
pneumonia, was at first considered to be small. But opinion changed soon. 
I shall first quote some passages refmrmg to Northern Nigeria. 

1910 Tuberculosis is an exceedmgly rare disease among the natives; but it is 
not at all uncommon among African non-natives from the Coast.'' 

1912. It IS a source of thankfulness that Tuberculosis cannot really be called an 
endemic disease m the Protectorate; and it is probable that, m the cases now 
mentioned, either the patients themselves were importations or the infection was 
imported from without. 

Were the disease to obtain a real footing m the country it would assume epidemic 
proportions on account of the conditions which have been mentioned in referring 
to Pneumonia.* 

1913. It 18 rather distressing to note that the infection shows signs of obtaining 
a footing. Beyond isolating natives who appear with it m hospital or gaol, httle 
can be done to stamp it out,* 

1916. With the end of the year, it had become necessary to recognise enteric 
fever and tuberculosis as naturalised members of the endemic commumty, for it 
was no longer either truthful or possible to regard examples of them as isolated 
importations.^* 

1917. Tuberculosis although not very widely disseminated, obtrudes itself on the 
observer with painful regularity. It is showmg its ugly presence amongst the Arabs 
of the North, in whom it was unknown until quite recently, so far as the present 
reporter [Dr. Blair] has been able to discover.^’^ 

The 1911 Medical Report for Southern Nigeria^® merely stated that 
‘more cases of Tubercular Disease have come under notice in Lagos 

^ Nigeria, Iledical Repoit 1940, p. 8 * Ibid 1941, p 8 * Ibid 1942, p. 3. 

* Ibid . p 9. » Ibid 1943, p 11 * Ibid 1944, p. 10 

^ Northern Nigeria, ‘Medioal Report 1910’, p 138 

* Northern Nigeria, Medwd Rqmrt 1912, p 69. 

* Ibid. 1913, p. 51. See also Nigeria, Medical Bepmt 1914, p 21 

Ibid. 1915, p. 9 See also Northern PioTinces, Medical Repot 1 1918, p 8, Colonial Reports, 
Nigeria 1916, p. 27. Nigeria. Medtcal Report 1917, p. 138 

See Southern Nigeria, Mediedl Repot 1 1911, pp 5, IS. 
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(Municipal Area) than elsewhere*. Since only ‘92 cases were treated in 
that town* the number of cases ascertained elsewhere was evidently 
negligible. 

The 1912 Report contained two somewhat contradictory statements. 
The I’tincipal Medical Officer said: 

Tuberculosis is a disease attended with high mortahty among negro races. The 
known incidence has not been great in past years m Southern Nigeria, but it is 
a danger which will, it is hoped, be lessened with the gradual advance of unproved 
sanitation. The following shows the percentage of Tuberculosis to total cases treated 
during the last six years, and indicates that no marked increase Vim occurred. 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 

0 17 017 0-18 0*16 0*19 0-16' 

The Senior Sanitary Officer, however, reported: 

More patients suffering from Tubercular disease are now seen used to be 
the case but there are no statistics available to show whether it is simply that more 
of the sufferers are coming for treatment or that the aSection is really increasing; 
some Medical Ofi&ceis appeax to hold the opinion that the latter is the correct view.* 

In his report for 1913 the Acting Senior Sanitary Officer said: 

That there has been a marked increase m tuberculous patients is alarming, but 
it is just possible that with the more careful diagnostio methods in use at present a large 
number of cases formerly relegated to bronchitis and other allied diseases are now 
included under this headmg. The mcrease, which is very marked, is six times that 
of 1912, and was confined entirely to the Central Provmce.* 

In his next report he said under ‘Aids to increase of tuberculosis*: 

The insanitary conditions under which most natives live, their inherent love of 
small, stuffy rooms, and their disregard for the rudiments of sanitation with respect 
to the food they eat and the water they drink, are important factors m predisposing 
them to tuberculous disease.* 

According to the sanitary reports for the following years tuberculosis 
was on the increase.^ 

I shall now quote some passages referring to the whole of Nigeria. 

1916. Cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were observed more frequently than in 
former years. Although confined for the most part to the humid Southern Provmces 
a few cases have also been seen amongst the natives in the drier Northern Provmces. 
In the opmion of the medical and sanitary officers, this disease is on the increase 
and often assumes a very virulent form.* 

Enteric fever and tuberculosis are much more difficult to stamp out than is yellow 
fever ; and the advent of all three is one of the penalties which have to be paid for 
easier communication with the outer world.^ 

1919-21. The fact that they [influenza and pneumonia] are endemic probably 
accounts, partly at least, for the slow but steady advance of imported pulmonary 
tuberculosis.* 

This mvasion makes slow but steady progress : it is much more prevalent in the 

^ Ibid 1912, p. 8. * Ibid , p 24. " Ibid. 1913, p 30. 

* Nigeria, Medical Beport 1914, p. 76 See also ibid 1917, p. 23 ; Southern Frovinoes, Medved 
Begirt 1918, pp. 23-6. 

* See Nigeria, Medical Beport 1915, pp. 49-50; Soutbem Frovmcea, Mediecd Beport 1916, p. 18. 

* Colonial Bepotta, Nigeria 1916, p. 20. ^ Ibid., p 21. 

* Nigeria, Medical Beport 1919—21, p. 69. 
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Southern, t.Vin.n it is in the Northern Provmoes ; in the Southern Provinces, it is more 
common on the coast than it is inland, and it appears to be more prevalent in Lagos 
it IS at any other point on the coast, but statistics are less unreliable at Lagos 
than they are anywhere else m Nigeria: as a matter of fact, the figures of the last 
few years, taken superficially, would seem to indicate a relative decrease, in its 
prevalence m Lagos.^ 

1922. Leaving out the more or leas anghcised classes of the Coast, it is not a disease 
which has so far obtained a footmg among the upper dasaes . this is not surprising 
for they lead comparatively hygienic hves viB-h-viB this infection.® 

1923. Statistics are not available except for Lagos, the disease however is widely 
spread throughout Nigeria. . . . 

The total deaths registered in Lagos during 1923 were 2,492 and since out of 1,081 
certified deaths there were 91 deaths from tuberculosis it may be assumed that 
a proportionate number occurred amongst the uncertified which would mean that 
possibly over 200 deaths from tuberculous occurred. Lagos is grossly overcrowded, 
however, and the tuberculosis rate cannot be taken as an mdex of the extent of 
the disease generally.® 

1924. Tuberculosis and sypluhs appear to be on the increase.® 

1926. Very little accurate information is available as to the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in Nigeria. Cases occur m widely separated places. As a rule infection is of 
the pulmonary type and so far as is known mvariably ends fatally.® 

1926. Tuberculosis, chiefiy pulmonary, is mcreosmg throughout Nigeria.® 

1927. The number of cases treated does not give a reliable idea of the incidence 
amongst Africans, as many cases not recorded in the returns are seen in the villages 
on tour and the natives do not seek treatment readily for this disease.'' 

1930. Tuberculosis must be considerably more common in the Southern Provinces 
than hospital and dispensary returns would indicate. In the Northern Provmces 
it does not appear to be a very common disease and only a few coses were reported 
during the year.® 

1932. Except in Lagos exact information about the prevalence of tuberculosis is 
lacking, but it is clear from the hospital retmns that m its pulmonary form it is a 
disease of great importance throughout Nigeria. . . . 

The chief hope for the future hes m the gradual improvement in housmg conditions 
that IS taking place in many parts of the country and m brmgmg home to the mass 
of the people by education and propaganda the practical measures necessary to 
prevent the spread of the disease.® 

1936. Although there is no direct evidence of a rapid increase in the loss of life 
from tuberculosis in Nigeriai — principally pulmonary in ongm — ^there is little doubt 
in the mmds of various persons who have investigated the subject that the disease 
constitutes a very real menace. This is peutioulorly the case owing to the fact that 
the type encountered is usually the acute, exudative or infantile variety with rapid 
dissemination and a fated issue withm a year or so. 

In order that an effort might be made to stem the tide of this disease (which was 
responsible for over mne per centum of deatlis from all causes m Lagos ui 1936) it 
was added to the list of diseases, which are compulsorily notifiable and against which 
certam admmistrative measures can be taken 

1937. Plans have been prepared for the erection of a small tuberculosis ward at 

^ Nigeria, Medical Report 1919-21, p 60 See also Colonial Bepoits, Nigeria 1919, p. 16. 

® Nigeria, Medical Report 1922, p. 61. 

® Ibid. 1922, p. 26 See also ibid. 1925, pp 22-3 

* Ibid. 1924, p. 7. • Ibid. 1925, p. 22 ® Ibid. 1926, p 16. 

^ Ibid. 1927, p 19. See also ibid 1928, pp. 16, 24-6, 1929, p 29 

® Ibid. 2930, p. 23. SeealBoMedicalCeiiBusSoatbemFrovinces(CenAUAo/^t(7eita,i932,vol vi), 
p. 24: ‘There is little doubt that the disease is becoming more frequent and that it will spiead 
amongst the interior tribes. As a general rule native cases run a rapid course and death ocuuis in 
from BIX months to one year.’ 

' Nigeria, Medical Report 1932, p 23. 


Ibid 1936, pp 24-5. 
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Yaba — a suburb of Lagos — ^where a few of the most infectious cases of the disease 
would be treated. With so many other urgent claims on the country’s revenue, 
more ambitious anti-tuberculosis measures of a specific nature cannot be considered 
yet. Prevention of this disease, however, is closely connected with the improvement 
of hou^ung and other general sanitary conditions.^ 

1940’. One disturbing feature is the large death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Of those admitted to hospital suSenng from this complamt thirty per cent died. 
The majority of coses are seen m a very advanced condition, but it is also very 
evident that immunity to this disease has not been acquired.^ 

1941. 992 oases with 304 deaths of tuberculosis of all types came to the notice of 
the medical authorities. These two figures cannot be taken as in any way a true 
measure of case-mortality: with a hopeless disease such as tuberculosis often proves 
to be in the non-resistant African, moat cases leave hospital or dispensary attendance 
to return to, and almost certainly succumb m, theur native village or town. For 
Lagos, the corresponding figures were 340 cases with 226 deaths and the latter 
represented 8-6 per cent of ell deaths m the township.’ 

1942. Another matter of serious import is the nse m incidence of tuberculosis. 
25 per cent of all invalidinga of African officials during the year were due to this 
disease. The high mortality, the ease of spread in the overcrowded areas and the 
lack of immunity among the people of this country produce a situation of extreme 
gravity. A small tuberculosis hospital has been erected at Yaba, but it is the early 
curable oases we must endeavour to control. The whole subject is receiving earnest 
consideration.^ 

In Lagos, where notification is more hequent than anywhere else m Nigeria, there 
were 266 deaths notified from tuberculosis of all types, representmg a crude death- 
rate of 1'68 per thousand of population. . . . Deaths from tuberculosis amongst the 
native population represented 8*6 per cent of all deaths in Lagos township, durmg 
1942: this percentage shows no change firom 1941. 

In other medical stations of Nigeria, outside Lagos, an moreasmg number of cases 
of tuberculosis are being seen by Medical Officers, who notified a total of 1,111 cases. 
The disease is known to be rapidly fatal m the majority of cases, though only a 
proportion of the deaths come to the notice of the medical authorities owing to the 
vast scattered population and the hmited number of medical practitioners available 
outside a few large towns.’ 

1943. Tuberculosis BtiU appears to be on the increase and 1,218 cases were 
notified, of which 407 were fatal. ... 481 cases of which 304 proved fatal, occurred 
m Lagos township during the year. 134 cases were reported in the Western Provmces 
but it IS stated that only those in the last stages attend the hospitals.’ 

Involidmg figures of African officials from this disease are disquieting e.ff. m the 
Police Department 39 per cent of all mvaliduigs of officials was due to Tuberculosis. 
In the Railway the figure was 29 per cent. Public Works Department 21 per cent. 
Medical Department 17 per cent.^ 

1944. 1,209 cases of tuberculosis of which 393 terminated fatally, were notified; 
figures which show httle difEerence firom last year. . . . 373 coses were notified in 
Lagos Township, of which 304 died, 684 cases with 113 deaths were notified firom 
the Northern Provinces. The disease is believed to be on the increase in Port 
Hercourt. Poor housing and overcrowding amongst the population with a low 
degree of resistance to this disease, are no doubt leading factors in spread. War 
conditions have brought m large additional numbers of people mto the urban areas 
[and] at the same tune mterfered with the necessary additional provision and 
improvement of housing.’ 

Invaliding figures of African Stafi for this disease remam hi^ 23-6 per cent of 
the total.’ 


^ Ibid 193t', p. 17 
* Ibid. 1942, p. 3. 
Ibid., p 6 


’ Ibid. 1940 , p 6 
’ Ibid., p. 9. 

® Ibid. 1944 , p. 10 


® Ibid 1941 , p. 8. 

® Ibid 1913 , p 11. 
’ Ibid., p. 4. 
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The position has been recently summarized as follows: 

Tuberculosis is a problem causing much concern as the African is very susceptible 
to the disease, whu^ as a rule is rapidly fatal. The conditions of poor housing and 
over-crowding, m whuda he hves, provide a fertile soil for its spread. In Lagos, the 
only area for which accurate vitcd statistics are available, tuberculosis is responsible 
for 9 per cent of all deaths. ... A specialized enquiry will be required before large 
work or expenditure on tuberculosis can be justified, and a close study of the 
incidence of the disease in different parts of the country is needed, while the condi- 
tions under which natural recovery occurs will have to be known before suitable 
preventive measures can be devised.^ 

Leprosy. On 30 November 1910 The Northern Nigeria Gazette published 
Notes ‘compiled from Reports by Residents and other Oficers on the 
subject of Leprosy among the natives of the Protectorate’.^ They stated 
with regard to the prevalence of the disease and to segregation : 

Prevalence of the Disease. Leprosy seems to be found throughout the Protectorate, 
though the disease appears to be much more prevalent m the Northern than m the 
more Southern parts of the country. 

The number of lepers m Sokoto Province is returned as 6,596.^ In the Kano 
Emirate alone there is an estimated number of 5,000, and m the other three divisions 
of the [Kano] provmce about half that number. In Bomu the number is estimated 
at 4,000. 

In Bassa the acting Resident, Mr. Maynard, writes ‘ Leprosy is not at all prevalent 
in this province taken as a whole’. 

The Resident of Yola reports the same. In Muri, Capt. Ruxton considers that 
an average of 2 cases might be found m every village along the mam trade routes. 
From Bonn, Mr. Dwyer reports that the disease is not very prevalent. . . . 
Several reports state that the disease is more common among Mahoxmnedans 
than among the Pagan tribes. 

Segregation of Lepers. In this, native custom difi^ widely m the various districts 
and speaking generally the Pagans seem to enforce far more rigid segregation than 
the Mohammedans ; thus among the Pagans of the hill division of Bautohi, Lepers 
are given separate houses. The Resident Niger reports that amongst the Gwans 
and Nupes all contact with lepers or their belongmgs is avoided. Mr. Maynard 
reports from Bassa that the Igara people dnve lepers from the towns, while the other 
tribes give the leper a separate house m which he is forced to hve, althou^, as a rule, 
he is withm had of his family who supply his wants. Mr. Withers GiU wntes that 
among the Zoria pagans, lepers hve on their own farms and receive assistance from 
the outside at seed time and harvest. 

The acting Resident of Kabba, Mr. Sciortmo, reports that the Egbiros and 
Kukurukus enforce segregation to the extent of separate huts, but husband and wife 
are not separated. 

Among the Aworo the custom is stneter; Lepers are isolated m the bush, and 
husband and wife are separated. 

In the Mahommedan states on the other hand, there is hardly ever any attempt 
at segregation, and that, when attempted, is of the sli^test. 

Mr. Amett, actmg Resident ILuio, reports that two years ago an attempt was made 
to confine lepers to separate compounds ; the only result was to drive many out of 
the town into the outlying districts and the scheme faded: a sunilar attempt at 
Katsena met with the same fate. 

^ A Ten-Yeat Plan of Devdopment and Welfare for Nigeria 19t6, p, 73 

* ‘Notes on Leprosy in Noithem Nigeria’, Gazette, 30 Nov. 1910, pp 265-6. 

* 'The Emir of Sokoto has caused a census to he made of all the lepers in liis teiiitory’, ‘Ab- 
straots from the report hy the Resident of the Sokoto Province fui tho quaitei ending 30th 
September 1910’, ibid., 31 May 1911, p 122. 
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In the provinces of Sokoto and Botnu no attempt at segregation appears to have 
been made by the native authorities. 

In Zana provmce, m the capital alone, there is a leper quarter. Mr. Withers Gill, 
acting Resident, wites that this quarter contams about 200 men, women, and 
children, and that many of the latter are not lepers. 

In Sokoto Division with a population of about 1,000,000 the number of 
lepers was 6,381. But the incidence of leprosy varied enormously from 
district to district. 

... no less than 16 districts out of 46 show a proportion of over 100 per 10,000 of 
population, and of these 3 districts have over 200 per 10,000 (Kwarre, 236 4 Dmawa, 
224 and Zurim 203) whereas m only two districts does the figure fall below 20 per 

10.000 (Gummi 17*6 and Sokoto town and district 17*7).^ 

The figures stated are I consider very alarming even if they should prove to be 
over-estimated, which is improbable amce doubtless many of the less obviously 
affected have not been mcluded.^ 

The total number of lepers m the provmce is so large (nearly 6,600) that it is 
obviously beyond the powers of the native administration to de^ with them satis- 
factorily, and short of such large measures of effective segregation and treatment 
as can be afforded by Government institutions it is doubtful whether much is to be 
expected.^ 

While the figures for lepers in Sokoto Division may have been approxi- 
mately correct the statistical position in the Protectorate as a whole was 
quite obscure. The Medical Ofiicer had stated: 

The average for the whole of Sokoto Division is 63*2 per 10,000, and I doubt if 
this figure is exceeded in any part of Africa in a similar area.* 

But if the estimate of 4,000 lepers for Bomu Province with about 

700.000 inhabitants was exact the proportion of lepers would have been 
higher there than in Sokoto Division. Governor Bell in his report for 
1910-11 said: 

Leprosy . . . has been found to be terribly nfe among the natives of the Moslem 
States. It 18 estimated that, in the Sokoto Emirate alone, there are more than 6,000 
lepers, and that m the whole Protectorate there are probably some 80,000. The 
problem is one that requires vigorous action, due consideration being at the same 
time paid to native susceptibilities * 

If there were actually 80,000 lepers in the whole Protectorate, the 
proportion of lepers in Sokoto Emirate would have been considerably 
below the average. The Senior Sanitary Officer realized the necessity of 
securing more accurate figures for the other Provinces. 

Steps are being taken ... to establish Segregation Camps : and the Medical and 
Political Officers all over the country are collecting statistics of Lepers ; but the 
evidence, upon which the statistics, compiled up to date, rest, is so largely only 
hear-say that they cannot be regarded as reliable.* 

But nothing seems to have been done to obtain more reliable data. 

The number of lepors is very large, but the day for an accurate leper census is 
not yet.’ 

Statement by the Medical Officer, Sokoto, Dr. Dalziel, Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 
1910’, p. 161. ® Ibid., p 163. * Had., p 161. * Ibid., p. 163. 

* Colonial Beporta, Northe/m Nigeria 1910-11, pp 6-6. 

* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1910’, p 138. 

’ Northern Nigeria, Medical B^it 1911, p. 44. 
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Some segregation was carried out in the following years^ but it was 
realized that the figures of admissions were ‘trifimg having regard to the 
great prevalence of Leprosy in the country’.® Moreover ‘the progress in 
leper segregation was greatly curtailed by the outbreak of war ; in more 
than one region there was actual retrogression*.® The fluctuations’ in the 
number of cases treated in North^n Nigeria were as follows 


Year 

Remaining 
at end of 
ptemous 
yeai 

Admis- 

sions 

Total 

eases 

iieated 

DeaAs 

Yeat 

Remaining 
at end of 
pteuums 
yeai 

Admis- 

sions 

1 

Total 

cases 

treated 

Deaffu 
of m- 
patients 

QJII 


m 

84 


1916 

666 


Ml 





805 

PH 

1916 

636 

46 

KB 

63 



■in 

961 


1917 

638 

108 

Wmm 

62 

1914 

BmI 

■1 

969 

124 1 

1918 

634 

47 

m 

92 


^ Total cases troated in 1910, 37; sea Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1010’, p. 138 
^ Inoluduig 6 out-patients. ‘ Including IS out-patients. * Including 30 out-patients. 


The number of lepers ascertained at the 1921 ‘census’ in the Northern 
Provinces was as follows:® 


Baiuhi 

Bomu 

Harm 

Kano 

Konia- 

gora 

Mu/ii- 

shi 

Murt 

Naaor 

raira 

Nupe 

jSdkoto 

Tola 

Zona 

Teittl 

4,605 

837 

1,18D 

10,653 

880 

1,970 

897 

1,708 

1,604 

5,008 

1,034 

2,321 

32,772 


The average for the country was 33 lepers for each 10,000 inhabitants. 
The proportion was highest m Zaria (61) and lowest in Bomu (11). In 
Sokoto Province (30) it was somewhat below the average. Mr. Meek makes 
the following comment: 

The number of lepers m Nigeria is thus proportionately very much higher than 
m India. But in India care was taken to exclude &om the statistics all diseases such 
as leucoderma which have the outward appearance of leprosy, and are believed by 
the natives to be such. On the other hand, it is probable that numbers of genuine 
lepers were concealed in the Nigerian census.' 

In Southern Nigeria leprosy likewise began to cause concern a few years 
before the First World War. 

There can be no doubt that the disease is far more prevalent m the Central 
Province, and probably other parts of Southern Nigei’ia, tlian available rotums 
mdicate .... 

Tho matter is one which has already occupied the attention of the Government 
and presents a problem which will demand earnest consideration in the future. It is 

^ See Noi them Nigeria, iH«hc«?iZ<>pojiI9JI,p 44, I9J:^,pp 12, 58 ; IWd, pp 14,51, Colonial 
Bcpoits, No} them Nigetia 1911, -p. IQ, 1912, 'p 32, i9id, p 15. 

' Northern Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1912, p 58 

* Nigena, Medical Repoit 1914, p 11 See also ibid ,p 28, 1915, p 10, Northern Provinces, 
Medical Report 1916, p. 18, Nigena, Medical Repoit 1917, p 138, Northern Provinoefl, Medtced 
Repoit 1918,pp 9,20. 

* See Northern Nigena, Medical Repoit 1911, p. 21, 1912, p 28, 1913, p 26, Nigeiia, Medical 
Report 191 i, p. 40 ; Noithem Provinces, Medical Repoit 1916, p 35 ; Nigena, Medical Report 1917, 
p. 158, Northern Provinces, Medical Repoit 1918, p. 42 

' See Meek, vol u, p 238. ' Ibid , p 216. 
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possible that it may best be dealt with m connection with similar steps m Northern 
Nigeria.^ 

At that time there existed two small leper asylums at Yaha (Lagos) and 
Onits]|;La (Central Province), and a larger settlement at Ibusa (Central 
Province) which had been started in 1908 in an endemic centre of the 
disease.^ 

The Medical Reports for the following years said : 

1913. In the Western and Eastern Provmces leprosy is comparatively a rare 
disease. The prmoipal foci appear to be at certam stations m the Central Provmce 
on the left bank of the Niger, viz. : — Onitsha, Asaba, Aboh, Awka and Idah. A 
scheme for the segregation of lepers m villages is at present under consideration 
by Government.® 

1014. Nearly 90 per cent, of the cases of leprosy oocm* on the nvor Niger in the 
neighbourhood of Omtsha, while the Eastern Provmces appear to be almost free 
from the diseaso.^ 

A scheme was introduced during the year for a modified system of segregation 
and isolation m those parts of the country where leprosy is most common, namely, 
the establishment of leper settlements or ‘villages,* prmcipally m the nei^bourhood 
of the larger towns.® 

But here again the war made an end to promising efforts. 

1917. The present time does not afiord facilities for the enforcement of extensive 
segregation measures.® 

The total number of cases treated was as follows:^ 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

41 

124 

137 

248 

81 

80 

114 

106 


In connexion with the census of 1921 an attempt was made to ascertain 
the number of lepers also in the Southern Provinces. But no figures were 
obtained from some Divisions and from the Colony. The total found was 
7,444. Mr. Talbot made the following comment; 

The table ... of the number of lepers in the Southern Provmces is not of much 
value for two reasons. First no expert knowledge was available and it is probable 
that many people aifiicted with celluhtis and other forms of skm disease have boon 
included in the return. Secondly, it is apparent that in many Divisions the census 
officials could not find time to go mto the matter at all thoroughly, and it is certam 
that in moat even of those Divisions, where some time and trouble were devoted to 
the question, only a comparatively small proportion of lepers would be enumerated. 
How far these two pomts neutralise one another it is diffioult to say, but it is probable 
that leprosy exists to a larger extent than would be concluded &om the numbers 
in the table.® 

^ Southern Nigeria, Meduial Repot 1 1912, p. 8. See also ibid., p. 33 

® See ibid , p 8 For the activities of these institutions in the preceding years see ibid., 190S, 
pp. 10, 27 ; 1909, pp 12-13, 28; 1910, pp 6, 20-7. See also, for example ‘Report on the Yaba 
L^er Asylum 1900-1*. 

® Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, p 8 

* See also Nigeria, Medical Repot 1 1915, p. 62. ‘ . . leprosy is almost exclusively found m the 
region of the Niger Biver . . . .’ 

® Ibid. 1914, p. 56 See also ibid , pp. 77, 92 ; 1916, pp. 60-1 , Southern Provmces, Medical 
Report 1916, p. 18; 1918, pp. 22-3. 

® Nigena, Medical Repoit 1917, p. 23 See also Southern Piovinces, Medical Repott 1918, p 22. 

^ See ibid., p. 54. ® Talbot, vol. iv, p. 171. 
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Neither in Northern nor in Southern Nigeria did the end of the war lead 
to an intensification of the fight against leprosy. The Nigeria Medical 
Beport for 1919-21 says: 

A number of the Native Administrations mamtam isolation villages for the segre* 
gation of these unfortunates, but omng to the depletion of the Medical StaS, it has 
hitherto not been found possible to attempt much m the way of treatment.^ 

No fresh departure in the tackling of this disease has been made for years — 
certainly not durmg the tnennium now under review. The reasons for this lack of 
progress in later years are too well known to call for mention. 

So far as the Northern Provmces — eai>ecially the Northern two-thirds of them — 
are concerned, Leprosy fills much the same place as Tuberculosis does in Europe : 
t-luB may not be true of the Southern Provinces, where, however, the infection is 
widdy prevalent.® 

Subsequent lepoits said: 

1022. Leprosy. — ^The long contemplated movement against this widespread 
mdigenous infection has not yet been matenahsed and there is httle immediate 
prospect of any change. As stated in former reports,® in Nigeria it largely takes the 
place occupied by Tuberculosis at home, and the systematic taokling of it presents 
much greater difficulty than does the tackling of Tuberculosis m England, where 
the existing machmery, although trauscendmg an^ything of the sort conceivable in 
Nigeria within the life-time of any now hving, does not accomplish everything 
expected of it.® 

1923. There is no progress to record in the control of this disease beyond that 
mentioned m previous reports.® 

The numbers of cases treated in the whole of Nigeria were given aa 
follows 
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1919 

611 

62 

673 

48 

17 

1920 

602 

626 

1,027 

48 

32 

1921 

36 

624 

659 

26 

49 

1922 

446 

69 

605 

66 

68 

1923 

401 

839 

1,240 

36 

118 

1924 

382 

436 

818 

26 

220 

1925 

336 

226 

661 

32 

766 

1926 

136^ 

363 

488 

16 

1,160 

1927 

202 

414 

616 

32 

1,430 


^ According to Nigeria, Medical Beport 1925, p 49- 390 


In 1925 both the number of patients presenting themselves for treat- 
ment m Hospitals and Dispensaries^ and the interest of the Administration 
m the suppression of the disease increased. 

^ Nigeria, Medical Bepott 1919-21, p. 10. ® Ibid., p. 60. 

® See Northern FrownceB, MediccH Beport 1916, p. 18; 1918, p 20, Nigeria, Medtcal Beport 
1919-21, p 60. 

® Ibid. 1922, p. 61 ® Ibid. 1923, p. 26 See also ibid. 1924, p 8. 

® See ibid. 1919-21, p. 79 ; 1922, p 70 , 1923, p. 65 ; 1924, p. 18 , 1925, p. 49 ; 1926, p. 66 ; 1927, 
p.65. 

^ See ibid. 1925, p. 8. 
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Interest m the suppression of this disease has been awakened by the visit of 
Mr. F. Oldrieve, the Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief ^sociation, to 
Nigeria, and it is proposed to form a branch in Nigeria. At present, knowledge of 
the extent of leprosy m Nigeria is very defective. A few leper camps exist wherever 
the lo^ chiefs and people have favoured the segregation of lepers m their area ; 
such segregation camps exist at Zoria, Yola, Maidugari and m the Northern 
Provmces and at Omtsha and Ogwaehi m the Southern Provmces. There is no 
compulsion with regard to these and the inmates go out and in as they choose, pubhc 
opmion being the controlling factor although the hope of treatment is also a powerful 
inducement. 

There is a leper Asylum at Lagos but here there is compulsory detention. 

At large Medical Stations where treatment of lepers h^ been carried on lepers 
come from distant parts of the country for treatment.^ 

The Medical Reports for 1926 and 1927 said: 

1926. Leprosy is very prevalent particularly m the Benin, Kwale, Asaba and 
Omtsha District. It is gratifying to observe that patients m the early stages have 
begun to attend for treatment voluntarily. Voluntary segregation settlements have 
been opened in several of the Northern Provinces and the patients get regular 
treatment.^ 

1927. The problem of leprosy in Nigeria is a very large and a very diiOcult one. 
There are a number of voluntary settlements, but most of these are of doubtful value 
and such provision as they afford affects only a few hundred lepers in on advanced 
state of the disease. It has been estimated that there are 32,000 lepers in the 
Northern Provmces* and the number m the Southern Provinces, though not known, 
is probably greater.* 

The 1928 report contamed ‘A Study of Leprosy ia Southern Nigeria* 
which said among other things: 

It has repeatedly [been] observed by medical and political officers that leprosy is 
a very common disease in the Southern Provinces of Nigeria. No accurate figures 
have been obtamed but some observers have estimated that m certain distncts there 
IS an mcidenoe of more than thirty lepers per mille. The parts of the country in which 
the disease is most prevalent are very densely populated, and the actual number of 
cases must therefore be enormous. In the Northern Provmces the natives live in 
towns and walled cities, and the number of lepers can be fairly accurately assessed. 
This IS not so m the Southern Provmces where the people exist on countless small 
farms. These forms axe sometimes grouped together and constitute a village, but 
generally they are scattered throughout almost impenetrable bush. It is therefore 
obvious that we cannot form any accurate idea of the number of lepers m these ports. 
Whether leprosy is more common m the north than in the south is a question open to 
dispute, but the salient fact remains, that leprosy is rife throughout Nigeria and 
constitutes a serious menace to the native population of some eighteen million 
persons. 

For a number of years the problem of how to deal with [this] scourge has 
exercised the mind of the Nigerian government, but until recently no reasonable 
solution has been found. Legislation with the object of enforemg the segregation of 
all lepers has been considered impracticable because it would entail an enormous 
expenditure and might defeat its own object by makmg lepers hide themselves, 
rather then be taken forcibly &om their famihes and virtually imprisoned for an 
indefim'te period.* 

‘ Ibid , p. 23. • Ibid, im, pp. 16-16. 

* This was the 1921 ‘census’ figure 

* Ibid., 1927, p. 19. Rogers and Muir had still saad in 1926: ‘In British Nigeria leprosy 
is . . . more common in the northern than m the southern portion . . . ’ {Leprosy, let ed , p. 27). 

* Nigeria, Medical Repot 1 1928, Appendix, p. 89. 
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The 1930 report which expressed the belief that the number of oases 
treated had increased considerably^ said: 

It must not be concluded from this that leprosy is on the increase ; there is no 
reason whatsoever to think so, it is only a question of better facilities for treatment.* 

In 1931 the number of lepers was ascertained at the General and the 
Intensive Censuses in Ijie Northern Provinces.® The results of the General 
Census were as follows:^ 


Adamaica 

Borudit 

Benue 

Bornit 

Bonn 

Kdbba 

Kano 

Niger 

Plateau 

SoJeoto 

Zona 

Total 

3,959 

3,172 

3,858 

2,125 

837 

835 

7,367 

2,429 

1,666 

5,104 

4,536 

35,888 


The total result was about the same as in 1921 ; there were returned 
31 lepers for each 10,000 inhabitants. The proportion was highest in 
Adamawa (61) and lowest in Horin (16). In Sokoto Province (28) it was 
again somewhat below the average. 

In the six complete Districts in Katsina Emirate covered by the Inten- 
sive Census 863 lepers were counted in a population of 248,434 or 35 per 
10,000. In 16 villages in the rest of Katsina 310 lepers were counted in 
a population of 59,628 or 52 per 10,000, and it is interesting to note that 
in these 16 villageB only 236 lepers were enumerated at the General Census. 
In 40 villages in the other Northern Provinces 370 lepers were counted in 
a population of 99,328 or 37 per 10,000.® 

The Medical Report for 1932 showed a very high incidence of leprosy 
m an area in the Southern Provinces. 

A leprosy survey undertaken m the Kwale Division of Worn Province at the end 
of the year by Dr. R. C. Jones, Medical Of&cer of Health, ^owed 3,181 lepers 
amongst 29,782 persons exammed m seven villages — i.e., 10*68 per cent, of the 
population are sxiffering from leprosy. These figures were obtained by clinioal 
exommation only and it is possible that oertam conditions simnlatmg leprosy were 
included, but it is also likely that many early cases were missed. Enough has been 
said to indicate the magmtude of the problem. The solution appears to be mainly 
m propaganda and general education m hygiene, aided by the establishment of 
farm colonies in which early cases of the disease will be encouraged to reside. Treat- 
ment campaigna within the limits of possible expenditure by the country at present 
are not likely to give results commensurate with the cost until a general improvement 
of rural hygiene occurs. It is unfortunate that m spite of the adoption of modem 
methods of treatment by doctors especially expert m the treatment of the disease 
results generally are disapiiointing. Many cases, especially young adults, in whom 
the disease lias apparently been arrested by treatment, return to the camps with 
recrudescence of the disease somo time after they have been discharged.* 

Other investigations showed likewise a high incidence in certain areas. 

1937. A number of leprosy surveys were made by the Superintendents of certain 
settlements and by the Bnti^ Empire Leprosy Rehef Association doctors in heavily 
infected areas m the South-Eastern provmoes and infection rates as high as seven 
per cent were recorded.^ 

^ See p. 747 below. ® Nigeria, Medical Report 1930, p. 14. 

’ The Medical CetiBuses covered too few people to yield useful results. 

* See Census of Nigeria, 1931, vol. ii. p. 3S. * See ibid , pp. 39, 106. 

® N^ena, Medical B&pait 1032, pp. 9-10. ’’ Ibid. 1937, p. 8. 
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The Colonial Report for 1938 said: 

It is estimated that there are some 200,000 lepers in Nigeria — about 1 per cent of 
the total population — and that of these nearly 6,000 are m voluntary segregation. 
Government maintaons two leper colonies, but the bulk of the work done to control 
the disease is m the hands of the Native Administrations. The present policy is for 
these to encourage segregation by providing farm settlements for lepers, who are 
there subject to care and treatment by staifi belonging to the medical missions which 
have undertaken the management of the settlements on behalf of the Native 
Administrations. Management is bemg organised on a provincial basis . . . .^ 

The Medical Report for that year showed the results of a special survey : 

A valuable survey of twenty-four representative villages of the Ibiono Clan in the 
Calabar Province was made by the Medical Superintendent of the Itu Settlement. 
Among 4,626 persons examined he found 352 affected with leprosy, a rate of seventy- 
six per 1,000. The rate varied &om 17-5 to 216 m different villages. This area is 
considered to be one of the most heavily infected in the Southern Provmces.^ 

For Oameroons Province the Report on the Administration of the 
Cameroons contains the following table which ‘is based on figures supplied 
by the Native Authorities over a considerable period in the Victoria, 
Mamfe and Ramenda Divisions, and in the case of the Kumba Division 
embodies the result of a census of lepers taken by them in 1938":^ 


Division 

Population 

Lepers 

Rate per Mille 

Victoria . 

46,788 

106 

2 26 

Kumba 

10,4D4: 

511 

7-26 

Mamfe 

68,139 



Bamenda . 

260,422 

600 

1-02 

Total 

446,763 

1,816 

4-07 


The Report makes the following comment: 

The true mcidenoe is believed to be considerably higher than that derived &om 
these figures ; the estimate for Bamenda is certainly too low, and the Medical Officer 
at Banso considers that the disease is on the mcrease in the Division. . . . 

For the Provmce as a whole it may be assumed that the average moidence of 
leprosy is not less than 6 per miUe .... 

The Medical Report for 1939 stated: 

The most enoouragmg work of the year has been accomplished in the sphere 
of leprosy control. This work is yet m its early stages m Nigeria, but a number of 
settlements under Mission management are now actively engaged in it. Their 
activities are no longer limited merely to the treatment and core of their resident 
patients, but their help has been extended to the surroundmg villages where, with 
the co-operation of the people, they have established clinics and treatment centres 
and undertaken surveys and propaganda work.* 

The success of the voluntary system of segregation as practised m Nigeria has been 
evidenced by the mcreasing demand for admission to the settlements. The number 
of inmates has risen from 2,600 ten years ago to approximately 7,000 to-day.^ 

This, however, does not imply that the total number of lepers treated 
has increased in the same proportion. The statistics up to 1927 have been 

^ Colonial Beports, Ntgerta 1938, p. 24. The same figures were given ibid. 1937, p. 23. See 
also Rogers and Muir, Leprosy (3rd ed., 1946), p. 29: ‘E Muir, as the result of a tour in Nigeria 
m 1936, estimated the number of leprosy cases at 200,000, 10 5 per mille.’ 

* Nigena, MediaA Sepoit 1938, p. 8. ^ Report on Cametoons 1938, p 88. 

* Nigena, Medical Repoit 1939, p 4. ' Ibid., p 6. 
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summarized above. ^ For 1928-44 the general returns of diseases and 
deaths reveal the following figures for lepers:^ 


Year 

In~pahents 

Out- 

patients 

Bemainvng at 
end of 

prevwua year 

Admis- 

aiona 

Total 

cases 

treated 

Deaths 

1028 

244 

447 

691 

31 


1929 

297 

539 

836 

40 


■ 

64n 

768 

1,306 

65 

2,849 

BTfTH 

639 

103 

642 

12 

2,251 

BTTw 

6 

306 

311 

16 

2,369 


79 

296 

375 

8 

2,693 

1934 

66 

314 

380 

23 

2,493 


180 

479 

669 

12 


1936 

142 

458 

600 

18 


1937 

270 

641 

911 

16 

1,397 

1938 

88 

428 

616 

10 


1939 

144 

(393) 

537 

12 


1940 



333 

6 

972 

1041 



300 

7 

817 

1942 



243 

2 

692 

1943 



263 

6 

1,273 

1944 


•• 

289 

12 

547 


The Kigerian Branch, British Empire Leprosy B.elief Assooiation, gave 
the following figures for the numbers of lepers under treatment in Govern- 
ment Leper Colonies and Mission Stations at the end of 1928 and 1929:^ 



Noithein Fromnces | 

Southern Fiomnces 


Nigeria 


Year 

In- 

patients 

Out- 

patients 

Total 

In- 

patients 

Out- 

patients 

Total 

In- 

patients 

Oub- 

patnenta 

Total 

1928 

389 

204 

S93 

1,723 

673 

2,396 

2,112 

877 

2,989 

3,630 

1029 

697 

340 

1,037 

1,661 

932 

2,593 

2,358 

1,272 


FmaBy, the Medical Reports show for 1931-6 the average leper popula- 
tion under treatment at leper settlements, for 1936-8 the approximate 
number of patients resident in such settlements, and for 1931-6 the cases 
of leprosy which received treatment at Native Administration Dispen- 
saries 



Leper settlements 

Dispensaries 

Year 

Northern 

Piovinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

Not them 
Promnces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

1931 

1,341 

1.663 

3,004 

438 

230 

668 

1932 

1,629 

2,032 

3,561 

912 

1,298 

2,210 

1933 

1,684 

3,276 

4,860 

586 

1,241 

1,827 

1034 

1,768 

2,909 

4,767^ 

891 

930 

1,821 

1936 

1,869 

3,247 

5,110 

1,705 

677 

2,382 

1936 

1,674 

3,625 

6,299 

],331 

1,495 

2,826 

1937 

1,750 

3,923 

5,673 



1938 

2,085 

4,707 

6,792 





^ Total doea not tally mth sum of items. 


[Fo! notes 1—4 see opposite 
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It is difficult to iuterpret the combined results of these various statistics. 
The Medical Report for 1930 said: 

Absolut^y accurate figures of lepers under treatmeut are difiGlcult to obtain but 
Govenunent Medical Officers bad under Iseatment 4,124 cases during the year to 
which' must be added, although not included in the statistics of this report, 1,326 
oases under treatment in the Southern Provinces by Missions end 7 19 in the Northern 
Provmces, a total of 6,169 oases treated during the year which shows a great advance 
on previous years.^ 

Whether the figure of 6,169 really showed a great advance on previous 
years seems doubtful. The number of cases treated by Government 
Medical Officers decreased from 4,276 in 1929 to 4,164 (or 4,124) in 1930, 
and if the number of cases treated by Missions during 1930 was 2,045 
it was probably not very much larger than in 1929 since according to 
the report of the Nigeria Branch, British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, 
the number of lepers treated in the Mission Stations was 1,644 at the 
end of 1929. But from 1931 on, the number of cases, no doubt, increased, 
owing mamly to the opening in that year of standard Native Administra- 
tion Dispensaries. In 1936 the total number of cases treated may have 
exceeded 10,000. Moreover, the proportion of out-patients had decreased 
somewhat. It should be realized, however, that even so only a tiny fraction 
of all lepers were under treatment. 

The Second World War interfered again with the prosecution of anti- 
leprosy work. The Medical Report for 1940 said: 

Lepiosy. — ^The year has on the whole been one of steady advancement, although 
lack of money and mcreased cost os a result of the war have had a hampermg 
effect. . . , 

The leprosy problem of Nigeria is of the very greatest importance, but a firm 
foundation already exists on which we can build later when adequate funds become 
available.^ 

The supply of adequate funds is, of course, decisive. The Medical 
Report for 1937 said: 

Expenditure on leprosy was approximately £4,600 by Government, £7,600 by the 
Native Admimstrations of the Northern i^ovinces and £6,000 by those of the 
Southern Provmces ; a total of more than £18,000. The missions in most oases met 
the salaries and other expenses of thmr European staff and the British Empire 
Leprosy Rehef Association provided two doctors and ten Toe H. lay workers.* 

^ Nigeim, Medtad Beport 1930, p. 14. 

* Ibid. 1940, p. 6 See also ibid. 1942, p. 6; Beport on Western Provmees 1943, p 7; Beport 
on Eastern Promnoea 1943, p. 6; Speech amd Adh'eas by Qovesnot Sir Atthw Btchasde to the 
Legialattoe Oownual 18th March, 1946, p. 43. 

* Nigeria, Medtad Beport 1937, pp. 7-8. 


Ntdes to opposite page] 

* See p. 742 

* See Nigeria, Medtad Beport 1928, p. 61; 1929, p. 68; 1930, p. 57; 1931, p. 67; 1932, p. 63; 
1933, p 63 : 1934, p. 63 , 1935, p. 61 , 1936, p. 71 ; 1937, p. 48 ; 1938, p. 44 ; 1939, p. 11 ; 1940, p. 11 ; 
1941, p 11; 1942, p. 12; 1943, p. 14, 1944, p. 16. 

* See ibid. 1928, Appendix, p 166 ; 1929, Appendix, p 99. 

* See ibid 1931, pp. 13, 41, 43 ; 1932, pp 9, 42 ; 1933, pp. 9, 33 ; 1934, pp. 8-9, 34; 1935, pp. 6-7, 
28 ; 1936, pp 7, 47 , 1937, p. 8 , 1938, pp. 8-0. The Reports for 1936-8 say that the figures do ‘not 
mdude six or seven small leper comps of less than twenty patients each’. 
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The contribution by the Native Administrations meant certamly a great 
effort and it may be ^at not much more could be expected &om them, but 
the expenditure by Government appears very small. However, large sums 
were recently granted from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund.^ 

The problem of leprosy in Nigeria is an immense one. It is generally admitted 
that there are at least 400,000 lepers in the coxmtry.^ The incidence of leprosy in 
large areas which have been carefully surveyed is as high as fifty to sixty per thousand 
of the population. Of these only about 6,000 arc receiving treatment m leper 
colonies or asylums.’ 

Regarding the incidence of leprosy it may be said in conclusion: 
There is no evidence that in the Northern Provinces the disease is much 
more prevalent now than it was a generation ago. But the position is 
different in the South. Unless the incidence was greatly underestimated 
in former times leprosy must have spread there enormously. The policy 
which the Government has pursued so far and which consisted mainly in 
providing for those natives who presented themselves voluntarily for 
segregation, did not presuppose a knowledge of the actual spread of the 
disease. But a policy which aims at a large-scale reduction of leprosy is 
impossible without a careful count of the total number of lepers in the 
country. 

Medical and Sanitary Staff. In his first report on Northern Nigeria, 
Sir Frederick Lugard stated: 

Among the flood of hterature which has lately been poured out on tropical diseaseB, 
the diseases of the natives seem to have been lost sight of.* 

A year later he reported : 

Up to the present very few natives have attended the hospitals and dispensaries 
[other] than Government employes.’ 

After another year he said: 

1 hope next year to establish dispensaries for the iiree treatment of natives at all 
centres of the administration. The small sum required for the buildmg of such 
dispensaries at Lokoja and Zungeru has been provided. The result will, I hope, be 
to confer a great benefit on the people, to popularise our rule, and to check the 
present mortality.’ 

The situation was very different when on 1 January 1914 Sir F. Lugard 
became Governor of the amalgamated territories of Nigeria. The medical 

^ See Speech and Address by Qovemm Sit Atthur Rirhatds to the Legislative Council ISth Match, 
me, pp. 42-3. 

’ Dr. Muir, who in 1036 had estimated the number of lepeis at 200,000 (see p. 745 above), 
put it in 1940 at 400,000 (see Rogers and Muir, Leptosy, 3rd cd., 1946, pp. 14, 48). On 26 June 
1945 he said at the annual meetmg of the British Empire Leprosy Rehef Amouation : ‘ In Nigeria, 
with its calculated 400,000-500,000 lepers, at least 100,000 of whom must be of the infectious type, 
there is room in institutions for only some 6,000-7,000’ (see ‘Leprosy’, The Lancet, 7 July 1945, 
p. 24) In a moie recent paper Sir Leonard Rogers estimated the total number of lepers m Biitish 
Africa at 760,000 and said that ‘about three-fourths of the total estimated cases are m Nigeria’ 
(‘Piogress in the Control of Leprosy m the British Empire’, Biitish Mediccd Joutnal, 1 June 1946, 
p. 825). Dr. Haden Guest, on 9 Joly 194G, said in the House of Commons : ‘The headquarters 
of leprosy in the woild is Nigeria and when I was there just before the war began I calculated 
that there were abont one million cases, affecting some 5 per cent, of the population’ [Paitlta- 
mentaty Debates, vol. ccccxzv. No 172, col 280). 

® A Ten-Year Plan of Devdopment and Wdfaie for Nigetia 1946, p. 80 

* Colonial Reports, Notihetn Nigeria 1900-1, p. 27. 

® Ibid. 1901, p. 32. ® Ibid. 1902, p. 80 
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and sanitary progress achieved in the preceding decade was quite con- 
spicuous, particularly in Southern Nigeria,^ and there were good reasons to 
expect that in the course of another generation mortality in Nigeria would 
he considerably reduced. That these hopes were not fulfilled was, I think, 
due ihainly to the fact that the medical and sanitary staff was depleted 
during the First World War and has not been adequately replenished and 
supplemented since. I shall first quote a few passages from the Medical 
Reports on Northern Nigeria for 1914r-18:® 

1914. The year opened with an amhitioua programme, so far as the amount of 
work in contemplation was concerned, and, for seven months, the work was con- 
ducted with the requisite swing ; but, thereafter, the war having broken out, samtary 
activity, beyond the usual maintenance of established routme, had necessarily to 
give place to afEouu of more pressing importance. 

Many medical stations had to be closed down, to release the Medical Officers, 
normally posted thereto, for mihtary service; while many Pohtical Officers, accus- 
tomed to ^e helping on of samtary activity, had their attention monopolised other- 
wise. Likewise, various persons, whose collaboration was necessary for the adequate 
carrying out of specific pieces of samtary work, ceased to be able to co-operate witli 
the Samtary Officers. 

The consequence of this was that, during the last five months of the year, the 
activities of the Sanitary Officers were directed, to a considerable extent, either to 
work of secondary importance from their pomt of view, or to strictly Medical duties.’ 

The mvestigation of various Entozoal aSections was effectually earned out by the 
Medical Officers throu^out the Northern Provinces, but, for obvious reasons, was 
practically suspended after the month of August, as the stations where most work 
of this nature is undertaken were either without Medical Officers altogether, or, m 
those m which two Officers were usually employed, the one man remaining had not 
the time at his disposal.’ 

It would be hollow and pretentious to table recommendations for future work 
when so much desirable work is actually in view, which, for the time, cannot be 
got at. 

Last year’s programme was not completed, and much of the work mdioated in 
the Report for 1913 remains to be done. 

The obvious policy is to keep up with routine work and to overtake arrears as 
soon as possible.’ 

1915. The attenuated Medical Staff, naturally, failed to maintam progress m 
vacemation’ and m leper segregation.^ This attenuation of the Staff also rendered it 
necessary to postpone, until the advent of better times, the carrying out of the 
anie bellum scheme of extondmg the dispensaries financed by various Native 
Administrations.’ 

Unfortunately, during the year under review, the worst foci of the disease [Ankylo- 
stomiasis] happened to be m those regions m which the endemic activities of Medical 
and Sanitary Officers had to be suspended. The advent of war found, and very 

^ 'The sanitation of the Southem improved more rapidly than did that of the Northern settle- 
ments this was at least one good pomt about the liquor traffic ; for the South, where trade hquor 
was permitted, enjoyed a larger revenue than did the North where it was not, and bemg richer 
could afford to spend more on sanitation’ (Nigeria, Medical Repmt 1922, p. 46) 

’ For similar, but not qmte as bad, conditions in the Southern Provmces see ibid. 191S, pp. 43, 
63; Southern Provmces, Medical Report 1926, p. 10, Nigeria, Medical Repmt 1917, pp 13, 31; 
Southern Provmoes, Medical Report 1918, pp. 12-13. 

Nigeria, Medical Report 1914, p. 10. See also ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p 29. See also Northern Provmoes, Medical Repmt 1916, p. 28. 

’ Nigeria, Medical Repmt 1914, p. 24. 

‘ See also ibid , 1915, p 16; Northern Piovmces, Mediccd Report 1916, p. 18. 

^ See also Nigeria, Medical Repmt 1915, p 20. ’ Ibid , p. 10. 
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xnAterially crippled, an effective crusade against the disease ; a crusade which sTiftH 
be resumed as soon as possible.^ 

. . . much of what was formerly called arrears must now be numbered with 
problems of the future, to be tackled when the times will permit.^ 

1916. The amount of tourmg accomphshed by the Samtaiy Officers was unavoid- 
ably meagre. Such a state of affairs is particularly unfortunate m the Northern 
Frovmces where the most important form of sanitary activity is — and must be, for 
years to come — a constant crusade.' 

Water supply. ... no new departure was made: the res angvsta dovm, incidental 
to the war, precluded this. Several ambitious schemes are in view ; but to advocate 
them now would be a case of: ‘Nero fiddlmg while Rome was burning.’^ 

Lectures are not dehvered: under existmg conditions, they could serve no useful 
purpose.' 

1017. During 1917, the world-wide war contmued to dominate and heavily 
hamper sanitary activity. The Sanitary Officer was divorced from the normal duties 
of his office throughout the year ; the Senior Sanitary Officer was able to devote only 
about one half of his time to his own proper sphere exclusively ; and depletions in 
the personnel of the Medical StaS inevitably involved sudden and arbitrary changes 
and consequent breaches of continuity.' 

For obvious reasons, tours made by the Sanitary Officers were more restricted 
than they had ever been before. This, althou^ unavoidable, was very un- 
fortunate . . . P 

Some of the smaller landward stations were only occupied intermittently during 
the year, or were not occupied at all. 

. . . the purely Native towns received much less attention than was their due.' 

1918. Smca tlie outbreak of the great War, the Sanitary Branch of the Medical 
Department has been, steadily and with increasing rapidity, taking a back seat. 
This has been the fault of nobody — ^the ex-Naiser alone excepted — ^for, when it is 
a case of ‘all hands to the pumps,* in the presence of the exigencies of a great war, 
the civilian who asserts his daim to being allowed to stick to his own job is merely 
understudying ‘Nero fiddling whilst Rome was burning.’ Durmg the war, ‘busmess 
as usual* has not been the rule in the Northern Frovmces: the attenuated personnel 
of the Medical Department has been subjected to chronically progressive shrinkage ; 
and, naturally, the Sanitary Officers have been morally bound to fill gaps of pressing 
importance left by their medical ooUeagues called off for znihtary service.' 

. . . the hands of the sanitary clock have been put back and back, until now zero 
has been reached: i.e . . . . the Sanitary Brcmoh now stands pretty well where it did, 
what time it had been created in the Spring of 1910. In other words, it behoves the 
Sanitary Branch to begin again from the beginning: i.e., the Sanitary Branch, 
practically, will have to he reorganised, if not actually recreated.^' 

The chief feature of the Sanitary Branch at present is its morbidity and the 
symptoms of this morbidity are accumulated arrears, together with the absence of 
plans for work which ought, not only to have been planned but, to have been effected 
long ago. 

There are numerous centres of alleged sleeping sickness and of other diseases 
which ought to have been mspeoted end systematically dealt with long ere now, 
but which have not, so far, even been visited. . . . 

The necessity for reconstruction seems to be the paramount one over most parts 
of the Empire ; but, if it be permissible to compare small thmgs with great, nowhere 
is reconstruction more urgently called for than it is m the Sanitary Branch of the 
Medical Department of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria.^^ 

^ Nigeria, Medicdl Bepott 1915, p. 17. See also Northern Provinces, Medical Eepmt 1916, p. 10. 

' Nigeria, Medical Report 1915, p 20. 

* Northern Provinces, Medical Report 1916, p 8. * Ibid , p 21 ® Ibid., p. 22. 

‘ Nigeria, Medicdl Report 1917, p. 116. ’ Ibid., p 117. ' Ibid , p. 118. 

* Xortbem Provinces, Medical Report 1918, p 23. Tbid p ?4 Ibid., p. 28. 
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The chances for a speedy reconstruction seemed then (spring 1919) 
particularly great as the post-war period started 'with prosperity reigning 
everywhere’. 

The, boom raised high hopes m the sanitary worker, who fancied he could foresee 
the achievement, at an early date, of much necessary work which had hung fire for 
years .... But . . . the medical and samtary personnel was attenuated ; the diifiGulty 
m obtaining sanitary labour at many places was exceedmgly great . . . and many 
imported materials reached prices w!^dh were practically prohibitive. 

At the end of 1920 came the slump. 

[It] made labour for samtary purposes much more easily procurable, but full 
advantage could not be taken of this, on account of the falling revenue. Samtary 
activity had necessarily to be restricted to matters of routine, and even those were 
not always effected satisfactorily ; for at many places, sanitary arrears accumulated, 
just as cumulative poisons do m the animal economy.^ 

In 1924, when plague raged in Lagos and the most severe epidemics of 
cerebrospinal meningitis and relapsing fever killed many hundreds of thou- 
sands of natives, 34 of the 92 posts for Medical Of&cers were vacant,^ and 
economy was apparently stricter stUl in sanitary matters. 

Shortage of Staff, with the needs of the Medical branch to be met first, and the 
necessity of havmg to exercise the strictest financial economy for four to five years 
after the close of the War m November, 1918, were the main causes of the set back 
of Sanitation, so that improvement schemes had to be held m abeyance and revival 
has proved alow durmg the succeeding two years.® 

The later development may be illustrated again by a few quotations 
from the Medical Reports. 

1B27. The problem . . . , m the towns at any rate, is not how to encourage the 
African to take advantage of European medicme, but how to cope with the amount 
of work which goes on mcreasmg steadily and wiU contmue to do so. The extreme 
shortage of qualified medical staff has been a serious hindrance to the much needed 
extension of medical and sanitary work. The establishment has never yet been up 
to pre-war strength. There remam stations unopened smee the war and medical 
officers m some cases are stiU working under the stramed conditions which were 
brought about by the war ... It is unfortunate that at the very tune when expansion 
is so very necessary m all branches of the work, recruitment should fail to produce 
an adequate supply of officers. Provision of medical officers for camps of exercise 
and for patrols has only been possible by the shuttmg down temporarily of other 
medical work, which, needless to odd, is a very unsatisfactory arrangement.* 

1928. As pomted out m my report for 1927, the European establishment has 
never yet been up to pre-war standard . . . .® 

1929. During 1929 the shortage of European stoS which has so crippled the 
Medical Department smee the war has been made good to a considerable extent. At 
the begmiung of the year extreme difficulty was experienced owing to the depleted 
staff, but twenty new Medical Officers wme appomted during the year. This more 
than made good loss by retuements and at the end of the year the Medical branch 
of the service showed only eleven vacancies. The stoS of the Health branch was also 
brought up to strength and the full number of thirteen Medical Officers of Health 
will have been appomted by March 1930 . . . .® 

1930. It was hoped that m 1930 the staff of the Medical Service would be brought 

^ Nigeria, Medical Repoit 1919-21, pp. 63-4 See also ibid , pp 49, 52; 1922, pp. 35, 62. 

® See ibid. 1924, p 5 ® Ibid , p. 33. * Ibid. 1927, p. 11. 

“ Ibid. 1928, p. 11. * Ibid. 1929, p. 11. 
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up to authorised strength but omcig to fhanoial stringency six vacancies in the 
m e dical branch could not be filled, and the vacancy caused by the iuvahding of one 
Medi ca l Officer of Health could not be filled. This is unfortunate at a time when 
extension of Medical Service to the African population, largely through the Native 
Administrations, is ocoumng.^ 

1931. Owing to the depressed financial position of the Colony it was ne'cessary 
during the year to reduce European personnel. This was ejected by retrenchment 
and by keepmg vacancies unfillod. . . . The reduction of European personnel which 
had occurred or was impending at the end of the year was as follows: — 


Administrative stoS . 
Pathological and research staS 
Various specialist appointments 
Clinical medical staff 
Health officers 
Matrons .... 


reduced from 


10 to 6 
16 to 10 
8 to 6 
104 to 98 
16 to 14 
2 to 


1937. The increase in the establiriiment of Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary 
Superintendents restored the strength of the Health Service to approximately what 
it was m 1931. ‘ 

1938. The drastic reduction in the number of administrative posts durmg the 
years of depression 1931-36 resulted m a serious deterioration in the organisation 
of the Department. Provmcial Medical Administration disappeared and the mass 
of detail which had thus to be dealt with direct by the stafi at Headquarters left 
little time for inspection of outstations and for the study of naajor problems. 

The continued prosperity up to the end of 1937 was refiected m an mcrease of 
£33,293 in the expenditure Estimates for 1938-39 as compared with 1937-38. Extra 
equipment and diets, necessitated by the ever-expanding work of hospitals and 
dispensaries, and the higher standard of treatment aimed at in recent years, 
accounted for some £16,000 of the mcrease. 

Unfortunately by April it was clear that the period of prosperity was at an end, 
and to meet the falling revenues of Government, the estimates of expenditure under 
* Other Charges were out by seven and a half per cent.^ 

1939. That the present curative facilities are woefully inadequate is well realised, 
but if real advance is to be made the speotaoular curative side must not be allowed 
to eclipse the more essential preventive aspect.” 

The outbreak of war had its effect on the Medioal D^ortment as on all other 
departments. 

. . . the d^aitment is now oatrying on its usual duties with a depleted stafi.^ 

1940. About mid-year the Eirst Eield Ambulance proceeded overseas and later 
a second was formed, all qualified personnel being supplied from the department. 
In all, thirty members of the qualified stoS have been seconded for military service 
and these comprise: — 

1 Assistant Director of Medioal Service 

1 Senior Health Officer 

1 Semor Medical Officer 

1 African Surgical SpeoiaJiat 

2 Pathologists 

3 Medical Officers of Health 

and 21 Medical Officers. 


^ Nigeria, Medical Beport 1930, p. 10. 

* Ibid. 1931, p. 6. The ‘Approved Expenditure 1931-32' was oiiginally £623,118. It was 
‘reduced owing to financial stringency' to £485,416 

» Ibid. 1937, p. 4. 

* The two mam items of expendituie are ‘Peisonal Emulumentb’ and ‘ Other Charges’. 

“ Ibid. 1938, p. 3. ® Ibid. 1939, p 2 ^ Ibid., p. 1. 
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This depletion of stafE has made the work of those remaming very much more 
arduous, but with the mtroduction of longer tours and shorter leave it has been 
possible to maintam services at normal level.^ 

What the effect on general health will be as a result of the extended tours now 
operat^ive it is difficult to predict. It is a necessity in these abnormal tunes, but West 
Africa'is not yet a suitable country for prolonged residence without leave.^ 

1941. The shortage of staff as a result of military commitments continues’ while 
the work has materially mcreased, but this extra work has been cheerfully under- 
taken by all.^ 

Neurasthenia and General Debihty account for more than half of the total invahd- 
mgs. It has been noted that leave spent ui South Africa has not the same tome 
effect as might have been expected and that several people on return have suffered 
from sickness m the early months of their succeeding tour and do not appear to be 
m good physical condition or to react m a satisfactory manner.’ 

1042. The number of mvalidings of European officials rose from 74 per cent m 
1041 to 103 per cent m 1042 and of these half were due to debility and neurasthenia — 
a sign of the effect of the prolonged tours and family separation brought about by 
war conditions. We do not have the figures for European unofficials but the same 
circumstances apply in both cases. As was pointed out m last year's report leave 
spent m South Africa does not have the same beneficial effect as leave m the United 
Kingdom.’ 

1045. The senous shortage of staff in the Medical Services continues to hamper 
effort and it has regrettably been found necessary to close down one Medical Station 
during the yeai*, while a further one has been without a Medical Officer for several 
months. This shortage of qualified doctors and Nursing Sisters seems likely to 
contmue for some time, but it is hoped that the numbers of apphcations for new 
appomtments among discharged Services personnel will shortly mcrease and relieve 
the situation. It seems almost inevitable, however, that slowing up of the develop- 
ment programme will occur.’ 

Since 1030 there has been a large mcrease of out-patient attendance and clinical 
work at the hospitals, but owing to pre-war financial stringency, followed by the 
war-time difficulties of obtainmg Medical Officers and Nursing Sisters m replacement 
of those absorbed into the Army, the whole time of the Medical Officers has been 
absorbed m hospital work, and they have been unable to provide adequate super- 
vision of clinical work at rural dispensaries.’ 

Nigeria is four times the size of Great Britom .... 

To serve such a country there is a small Qovornment Medical Service, supplemented 
by voluntary bodies and a few private practitioners in the bigger cities m the South. 
There are one hundred and sixty-five Govemmont Modical Officers. Owing to the 
diversity of the duties of the Medical Department only about one hundred of these 
doctors arc available for ordinary clinical work at any one tune. There are thirty- 
five mission doctors and thirty-one private prcKititioners. A total of fifty-three 
Government and Native Administration hospitals provides about 4,276 beds (leas 
than 1 to 5,000 of the population). In addition there are twenty-five Mission 
mstitutions, mcluding maternity centres, which provide about 1,600 beds.’ 

1 Ibid WiO, p 1 ’ IHd., p 4. 

’ Seo also, for example, B&pcni on Not than Provinces 1941, p 3: ‘The Sanitary Staff (Medical 
Officers of Health, os weU as Sanitary Superintendents) has been still further decreased.’ 

* Medical Bepotl 1941, p. 1. ’ Ibid., p. 6 

’ Ibid. 1942, p 5. Sec also ibid. 1944, p. 4. 

’ Speech and Addteaa by Qowanm Str Aithur Bichattls totheLegiehdiveOouncil ISthMatch, 1940, 
p 40. 

’ A Ten-Year Plan of DeveHopmetU and Wdfaiefot Nigeria 1946, p. 76. 

’ Ibid , p. 67. See also ibid., p. 74: 'At present there ore only two Qovermnent dentists and 
BIX piivato practitioners m Nigona There is a wide field for development in this field particularly 
in private piactice. The popular idea that the Airman is invaiiably blessed with sound teeth w 
incorrect ’ 

S 0 
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The ftyiBt.ing medical and health services have been built up m little more than 
one generation, from small beginnings. Until now the limiting factor has been 
finance, which has always had to take precedence over the real needs of the people. 
Awmifll expenditure on medical services has been about sixpence per head of the 
population, probably the lowest in the Colonial Empire. In the circumstances the 
results that have been obtamed are a credit to all who have shared in their creation 
ii.Tid maintenance. This does not alter the fact that present services are conipletd.y 
inadequate for a country of this size.^ 

The expenditure by Government on Medical Services for 1930-1 to 
1944r-5 hae been as follows:^ 


mo -1 

mi-~2 1 

1 1932-3 

1933-4 

1934-5 

1985-6 

1936-7 

1937-8 

£ 

485,040 



£ 

391,340 


£ 

377,671 

£ 

387,600 

£ 

462,620 


1938-9 

1939-40 

1940-1 

1941-2 

1942-3 

1943-4 

1944r-5 

£ 

458,386 

£ 

442,403 

£ 

460,378 

£ 

446,676 

£ 

622,188 

£ 

642,131 

£ 

676.636 


The expenditure per head was about 5d. per year, as compared with 
about 2s. in the Gold Ooast. 

Infant Mortality. I shall first summarize the few data available. 

(1) In 1913 a Political Of&cer in the Sokoto Province showed in his 
Assessment Report that among a population of 20,444 the number of 
children 'bom during the last 12 months’ was 1,320 and the number of 
children 'bom duiing the last 12 mouths who have died’ 266. 

The figures given are for only one year, and are for only a small unit of population 
(20,000), and consequently they cannot be taken as standard values. They may be 
much above or much below the average. I asked if there had been any noticeably 
large or small numbers of deaths among the babies, and was told that, as far as 
they were aware, they were much as usual ; at any rate there bad been, no epidemic 
among them.’ 

The Political Officer, or the Principal Medical Officer who published 
these figures, computed there&om an infantile mortality percentage of 
20*16. But it must be realized that some of the 1,064 infants who survived 
died in the next year before having reached the age of one, and these 
deaths were not included in the above figures. 

(2) According to the birth and death records kept in Kano Province in 
1927-30 the infant mortality rates were as follows.* 
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21,153 
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9,731 

3,595 

369 
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8,061 

1,601 
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^ A Ten-Year Plan of Devdopment and Wdfarefor Ntgena I9i6, p. 68 

* See Nigeria, Medical Beport 1938, p 4; 1939, p. 2, 1940, p 3, 1941, p. 2, 1942, p 3, 1943, 
p 6; 1944, p 3; Nigeria, Estimates 1946-7, p 18 

* Northern. Nigeria, Medical Bepoit 1913, p 8 

* See Census of Etgeita, 1931, vol u, pp. 187-80. 
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Some of the rates are very high, but it may well be that in these cases 
birth records were less complete than death records. 

(3) In 1926 and 1926 the assessing officers asked a number of women in 
Came|:oons Province how many children they had borne and how many 
of these children had died. The results concerning infant mortality may 
be summarized as follows:^ 
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61 

14 

26 
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36 

40 

26 

44 

29 

27 

28 ; 

22 

24 


The infant mortality rates, according to these inquiries, varied between 
22 and 44 per 100 births. 

Another inquiry was made in Cameroons Province in 1929 among 
Bakweri women &om ten villages situated in different parts of the Buea 
District. It appeared that of 1,036 children 356 or 34*4 per cent, had died 
under one year and 87 or 8*4 per cent, ‘under puberty The enormous 
preponderance of deaths ‘under one year’ suggests that a number of older 
children were counted as infanta. 

(4) The same questions were asked at the Medical Censuses of 1930-2. 
The Government Statistician summarized the results as foEows 
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289 

1930-1-2 

Cameroons, Rill 

402 

1,536 

386 

261 
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634 

3,342 

778 

233 

Northom j 

ProvmcoH < 

1930-1 

Kaita 

Zaiigan Aya 

660 

762 

2,701 

2,679 

48 

337 

18 

131 

Bakori 

766 

2,721 

1,266 

496 

182 

Laminga . 

374 

319 

262 


He made the foUowing comment: 

The infantile mortality rates given above for Abeokuta and Kaita especially, are 
clearly below the true figures. In Lagos, in 1900, the rate was 430 per 1,000,^ and 
even m 1924 was 236. The Abeokuta rural rate found by Dr Turner is 330 per 1,000. 
The Abookuta urban data are, hke the fertdity data, quite unreliable. 

^ Sec Bepmt on Gameioona 1925, pp 93-4; 1926, pp. 82-3 

^ See Aaaesament Beport on Bnea Diatitct, p. 40. 

’ See Cmana of Nigearui, 1931, vol. i, p. 69. 

* Exoliiding Btill-birthn the rate was actually 389, and it was probably swcllod by incomplete 
biith registration. 
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Dr. Turner himself (who does not give the rate for urban Abeokuta) 
says: 

The figures obtained were as follows: — 

Abeokuta (Bural) .... 330/1,000 

Cameroons — ^Forest .... 288/1,000 

„ Hill ... . 260/1,000 

Arogbo ...... 233/1,000 

The Abeokuta figure is probably too hig^ owing to tlie tendency of the women to 
understate the number of pregnancies. The Cameroons data for the several villages 
gave rates varying from 260-360 per thousand.^ 

In some aresiS the inquiry proved in fact to be a complete failure. Of 
the 539 women under 40 in Kaita one was reported to have lost 3 children 
in infancy, one woman 2, and ail others none.^ It is obvious that the 
officials who conducted the inquiry did not succeed in asking the question 
in the proper form and that they ffid not realize their mistake in time. As 
regards the Cameroons, Dr. Turner’s comment is not quite clear. He says 
that the rates for the several villages varied between 250 and 350, but if 
the rate for the Hill area, which comprised four villages, was 250, the rate 
must have been lower than 250 in at least one village unless the rate was 
250 in each of the four villages. The explanation of the rate for rural 
Abeokuta is also not plausible, as it suggests that understatements of 
surviving children were more frequent than understatements of deceased 
infants. The rate for rural Abeokuta may appear very high at first sight, 
but it must be realized that the * infant deaths ’ ascertained at the Medical 
Censuses included not only children bom alive and deceased under one 
but also stiU-births^ and some children deceased over one. 

In the enquiry it was found to be impossible to separate stillbirths from infant 
deaths, and as tixe term 'year’ is vague to the native, all deaths of viable children 
up to the period at which the child walks were included.* 

The fact that in the Cameroons the women of 30 to 40 reported 388 
‘infant deaths’ and only 253 deaths of older children — although many of 
their children must have been exposed to death for more than ten years — 
suggests that a considerable number of deceased ‘infants’ were over one 
year old. It may well be, therefore, that if still-births and deaths of 
children over one had been excluded, an infant mortality rate of 330 would 
have been reduced to 260 or less. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that 
quite a few deceased infants were omitted in the mothers’ statements.® 

Thus, all the available facts about infant mortality in Nigeria (outside 
Lagos) consist of (1) an incomplete inquiry of infant deaths occurring in 
1913 among a population of 20,000, (2) records of infant deaths in Kano 
Province in the second half of the 1920s which are not conclusive, as birth 

^ Census of Nigei m, 1931, vol. vi, p 10 ® See ibid., vol v, p. 40. 

* See ibid., vol. v, pp. 2, 44-8 ; vol. vi, pp 50-3 

* Ibid , p. 9 

* In the Cameroons, where the inquuy was apparently carried out nuth moie success than else- 
where, the 'mfant mortahty rate’ among the children of women over 40 was 216 as compaied with 
298 for the women under 40 This suggests that the oldei women in particular did not lepoit all 
their children who died as infants 
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records may have been more incomplete than death records, (3) a few 
sample surveys made in the Oameroons Province in 1925, 1926, and 1929 
which did not distinguish between recent deaths and deaths in a remote 
past, and (4) figures collected at the Medical Censuses which were all more 
or less unreliable and which moreover included stiU-births and a number 
of children over one. We know nothing about infant mortality in any 
area since 1930, and none of the earlier figures permit the drawing of 
definite conclusions concerning the past. 

I shall now give a brief survey of the opinions and estimates to be found 
in official reports. 

In December 1900 the Chief Medical Officer, Lagos, m an address to 
the African Trade Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, stated: 

That unpaired health and a very high death-rate prevail on the West Coast of 
Afiioa among European, residents is so notorious that it is not necessary for me to 
dilate on the pomt. . . But it is not so well known, perhaps, that there is a fearfully 
high mortahty among native infanta and children — ^the future population, on which 
the working of these colonies, governed by European nations, mainly depends, and 
whose samtary salvation must of necessity devolve on their European rulers.^ 

Two years later Sir Frederick Lugard said: 

InveBtigations into the causes of the great mortality among native infants, 
estimated by Dr Miller, C M.S., at 60 per cent , will, I hope, result in a diminution 
of this evil My own opmion is that the mam cause is the horribly insanitary con- 
dition of the native cities, which Residents are already domg what they can to 
improve,® 

Subsequent reports related: 

1903. Northern Nigeria. Qando and Argungu. Major Burdon made a tour 
through these western districts bordering on the Niger and on French territory, and 
reports as follows : — 

' . . . the J ogwodawa Fulanis are credited with bemg the healthiest people m the 
country. I made particular enquiries about child mortality, and was assured that 
it was less amongst them and the nomad herdsmen than amongst any other people. 
The reason assigned was their milk diet 

1906. Northern Nigeria ... I regard the improvement of samtation ui native 
cities os a matter of very great importance, ui order to decrease the infant mortality 
(which IS appallmg), and so aid the incroaso of the population.^ 

1906. Sonthom Nigeria, Control Provinco. Tho infant mortality is still as terrible 
a factor as ever in tlie Vital Statistics.® 

In the next quarter of a century infant mortality was apparently dis- 
cussed only twice in Nigerian medical reports. 

1910 The problem of uifantile mortality received considerable attention from 
the administration. It is a serious problem hero, as it is m many other ports of the 

^ SivAohan, neaUhCondthoria of West Afttca,]^ 3. Bee olso ibid., p 10- 'Another pomt of much 
importance m tho iaot tliat native infants and children are affected hy Malana to a very large 
extent, the numboi jicr oent of the infant population attaolced is extremely high, and the death- 
rate concHpondingly so , thus tho molaiialised mfiint population forms one of the constant sources 
of infection,’ 

® Colonial Beports, Northern Nigetia 1902, p 80 ® Ibid. 1903, p. 7. 

^ Statement hy Principal Modioal Officer quoted ibid 2906-6, pp. 103-4. See also ibid , pp 11, 
01; 2996-7’, p 17. 

® Southern Nigeria, ‘Modical Report 1906’, p 284. See also Southern Nigeria, J/edical Report 
1907, p. 11 
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world; but, for obvious reasons, it's extent cannot be accurately estimated from 
the data which are available. Although — which is all to the good — more than one 
fallacy touching it was exposed, no systematic plan of tackling the problem was 
decided upon ; but an useful tram of mquiry was started, which it is hoped will 
afford a fruitfhl field for medical activity, what time the termination of the we^ shall 
have restored to the staff it’s normal dimensions. Infantile mortality is almost 
certainly greater a-mnng the Mohammedan than it is among the pagan divisions of 
the population : and, remembering the conditions of mohammedan domestic life, it 
hardly seems necessary to labour the pomt, how much more difficult this fact renders 
the problem.^ 

1926. At Ilorm the Medical. Officer registered 438 births during the last rune 
months of the year, 202 were again examined by the Medical Officer at six months 
old and all were vaccinated. 

Tcddng mto consideration the children who were lost sight of the Medical Officer 
is of opimon that the infant mortality was about 378 per 1,000.‘ 

In his report on the Medical Census taken in the Southern Provinces in 
1930-2 Dr. Turner, after having shown the rates for some areas, ^ said: 

A fair estimate for Southern Nigeria would appear to be about 300 per thousand, 
and data from the Ibibio country and from Lagos, prior to an mfant welfare scheme, 
give similar figures. Results m Lagos, where the mortality has been reduced to 
134 per 1,000, shew that a great deal of the mortahty is preventable. . . . 

The prmcipal causes of the high mortahty are probably congemtal debihty, 
inoorrect feedmg of the infant, brondm-pneumoma from exposure and living m 
a smoky atmosphere, bad housing conditions, infantile diarrhoeas from impure water, 
the agbo given to the Yoruba infant, lack of care on the part of the mother because 
of her occupation, the neglect of mmor ailments, and the poor advice or lack of it 
by the native doctor, and epidemic disease. Tetanus pla}^ an important rdle in 
early infant deaths, and is due to faulty methods m cutting the cord.* 

The 1932 Report on the Administration of the Cameroons, after having 
quoted Dr. Turner’s estimate of infant mortality in Southern Nigeria, 
said: 

There is no reason to suppose that infant mortahty is any greater in the mandated 
territory thw in Nigeria or any other tropical country where the climatic and other 
conditions are similar.* 

In his Memorandum on the Hausa People, dated 11 November 1932, 
the Dietetics Pathologist Dr. McCulloch said; 

We cannot arrive at the infantile death rate at present but it is undoubtedly 
very high. In Elatsina Town, where there is a system of recordmg, the average for 
four years was the appaUing total of 412 per thousand infants. Tins figui-e was 
raised by the presence of epidemic disease, but 1 feel confident that the normal 
infantile death rate is not less than 300 per thousand 

There is on extremely high infantile mortality rate conditioned by inherited disease, 
chiefly venereal, inherited poor physique, and terrible environmental conditions.' 

The statement concerning Katsina Town is evidently incorrect. 
Mr. Brooke, who in his Report on the Census of the Northern Provinces 

^ Noithem Provinces, Medical Itepojt 1916, p. 10 

* Nigeria, Medical Repmt 1926, p 37. ’ See p 766 above 

* Oeiuua of Nigeria, 1931, vol. vi, p. 10. Br. Turner does not say whiob of these 12 prmcipal 

causes were the moat important. The reports on the Admmistiation of the Cameroons which 
contain many oomplamts about high infant mortality suggest repeatedly that the economio oon- 
dition of the people and overworking of the mothers wore the mam causes (see Kuozjnski, pp. 299- 
300)* ® ’Report 1932, p. 04. • Nigeria, Medical Report 1932, p. 109. 
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collected all the records available, was not in a position to give the numbers 
of births and deaths for Katsina Town and said: ^In 1927 the infantile 
death rate for Eatsina City was estimated at 412 per 1,000 births.’^ This 
was ^ estimate for one year and not an average for four years computed 
from records. It is, moreover, quite unlikely that ‘the presence of epidemic 
disease’ should raise a ‘normal infantile death rate’ of 300 to an average 
rate of 412 for four consecutive years. 

Other reports say: 

1933. (Tlorm Province.) No reliable figures are available, but there can be no 
doubt that among the Yorubas and Nupes of this Provmce child mortahty is 
appallmg. Local methods of treatment are crude m the extreme, and it is necessary 
to contend with the combined forces of ignorance and superstition. The parente 
are devoted to their children, and no doubt m tune they will accept new methods, 
but meanwhile public opmion and the conservative instmct of the mother-in-law 
has to be overcome.^ 

1934. (Pagan tribes m the Plateau.) There is ... an exceedingly high infantile 
mortahty which varies from 400-800 per 1,000.* 

1938. (Plateau Provmce.) . . . attempts have . . . been made to examine the ques- 
tion of infantile mortahty, which appears to be very heavy indeed, and to obtain 
more accurate statistics of population.* 

The incidence of infant mortality in Nigeria is now as much as ever 
anybody’s guess. 

Population Ghrowth. When Sir F. Lugard, in January 1900, took over 
the administration from the Boyal Niger Company he was convinced that 
Northern Nigeria was a country depopulated by slave-raids, and that 
slave-raids stiU had a devastating efEect. 

There is, probably, no part of the ‘Dark Continent* in which the worst forms of 
slave raiding still exist to so terrible an extent, and are prosecuted on so large and 
systematic a scale as in the Bntitii Protectorate of Northern Nigeria.* Each year, 
as the grass dries up, armies take the field to collect slaves. Nor are they even 
provident of thoir hunting grounds, for those who ore useless as slaves are killed 
in large numbers, the villages burnt, and the fugitives left to starve in the bush. The 
first great step to check this evil was taken by the Royal Niger Company in 1897, 
when, after the defeat of Bida, they severed from the rule of that emir all the 
territories south of the Niger (Elabba provmce). The relief came almost too late, 
for the country is depopulated, and huzuireds of rums attest the former existence 
of a population and a prosperity which have gone.* 

I have foimd that there is a considerable export of slave children.^ 

^ Census of Nigeii<i, 1931, vol. ii, p 191. * ^epo/tt on Notfftem Provinces 1933, p. 29. 

* Nigeria, Medical Report 1934, p. 99. 

* Repmt on Northern Promnees 1938, p. 48 For Eabba Provinoe see ibid., p. 30 ; for Niger Pro- 
vince see Reports fot Northern, Westesn, Eastern Provincee, and Colony 1939, p. 44. Finally, see 
the passage fiom Nigeria, Medical Report 1940, p. 7, quoted p. 721 above. 

* He emphasized m particular ‘the necessity of checking the rapid depopulation by organised 
slave-raiding m the eastern states’ {Oohnial Reports, NorOum Nigeria 1900-1, p. 10). Coikmici 
Office Lists 1901, p 246, 1902, p. 265, 1903, p. 272, said that ‘large areas are frequently devastated 
by slave-raids’. 

* CdlonicilR^iorls, Northern Nigeria 1900-1, pp 12-13. Bee a!^CdlonidlB^potts, Nigeria 1914, 
p. 37 . ‘ Slave-raiding had assumed gigantic proportions, and the Emnies of the Emirs had depopu- 
lated vast areas which had previously been inhabited by a dense and industrious pagan popula 
tion.’ 

^ Colonial Reports, NotSiem Nigeria 1900-1, p. 15 See also ibid. 1904, p. 79: 'The famine 
which prompted the people to sell their children caused a gieat mcrease in the slave trade.’ 
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When a few years later he presented a table showing the population 
per square mile and the proportion of males to females he pointed out 
that ‘both bear strUdug witness to the devastation caused by war and slave 
raids’.^ But as he says that the returns are largely guess-work it may 
well be that in many cases the sex ratio — ^in Bauchi Province 1 male to 
2-83 females — ^was wrongly guessed.® 

Pinally, in 1919, he stated: 

The population of the North — desoribed 60 years ago by Barth as the densest 
in all Afnca, — ^had by 1900 dwindled to some 9 milhons, owing to inter-tribal war, 
and, above all, to the slave raids of the Eulani. But these dreaded horsemen could 
not penetrate the forests of the South, where a population estimated at 7^ millions 
(probably an over-estimate) found refuge.^ 

BTorthem Nigeria had suffered in fact very much from slave-raids. But 
since most of the slaves captured by the Fulani remained in the country, 
their raids caused probably less depopulation than the raids which, before 
1860, had furnished slaves for the export to America. Even so Northern 
Nigeria was about as densely settled in 1900 as Sweden is to-day, and the 
Colonial Office apparently shared the then prevailing opinion that 
Northern Nigeria had the densest population of any country in the whole 
African Continent.^ This opinion was based on a gross overestimate of 
the population and was not quite correct, since density was greater in 
Southern Nigeria. But 1 doubt whether in any earlier period the popula- 
tion of Northern Nigeria had been very much greater than in 1900. 

Since Sir E. Lugard estimated the population in 1919 at approximately 
9,000,000 he evidently did not think that it had increased between 1900 
and 1919,® and it certainly did not increase between 1919 and 1926, as the 

^ Galojiidl Repot t8, NoitJum Ntgeita 1904, p. 84. 

* It is interesting to note in this respect the estimates for Kontagora ProTince Sir F. Lugard 

said in his report for 1902 (p. 46): ‘The province la under Major Sharpe, and will, I hope, 

gradually recover its population and pi osperity Major Sharpe states that at present its condition 
is lamentable. There are few children and no girls, and everywhere ore to he seen the ruins of 
burnt villages. He estimates the population of the provmce at 9,600 men, 6,000 women, and 6,000 
children ’ This indicates an enormous prepondeiance of males. Two years later, Sir F. Lugard 
accepted an estimate by the Assistant Resident showmg 34,350 males and 44,650 females The 
population was now put four times as high as two years earher, and the enormous excess of males 
had changed into a huge surplus of females. After another year the population was given as 
46,260 males and 44,409 females (see Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria 1905-6, p 128), suggest- 
ing an mcrease of nearly 10,000 for males and a shght decrease for females ‘The lueagro popula- 
tion of this devastated province is reported to have moreased by about 10,000 durmg the year, 
owmg to the return of people to their former districts and the influx of ex-slaves’ (ibid , p 60). 
For 1909, on the other hand, the population was given as only 30,489 males and 40,286 females 
(see Blue Book 1909 R, p. 1). 

Slave-raids, of course, may just as well reduce the number of females as of males As shown 
above it w'os stated in 1913 ooncenung the Kwongoma Division of Niger Provmce that ‘ in many 
of the villages, until recently, the men were moie numerous than the women , because m the slave 
raiding days not long over, more females than males were captured’ 

’ Repoti on the Amalgamation of Notthetn and SoutJicin Ntgeiia, p. 5. 

* See Colonial Office List 1900. p. 195, q[uoted p. 587 above. 

" In earlier years he apparently had expected an mcrease See his statement in Colonial 
Reports, Northern Niget la 1905-6, p 61 : ‘I should imagme the population of the Protectorate to 
be about 8} miUions. It is no doubt mcreasmg rapidly, both by immigration and by natural 
causes; but, on the other hand, the epidemics of cerebral fever and small-pox, and the severe 
famines of 1902-04, together with the teriibly high rate of infant mortality, have counteracted 
the increase which might otherwise have been expected.’ 
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Northern Proyinces in this period suffered enormously ffom cerebrospinal 
meningitis and relapsing fever. The estimate for 1926 based on tax assess- 
ment showed, it is true, a native population of 10,233,000 (including 
Northern Cameroons), but this does not necessarily imply that the popu- 
lation was larger than in 1919. The official reports in the first quarter of 
this century discussed frequently conditions in various provinces, but they 
did not suggest that the population of the Protectorate as a whole in- 
creased in this penod, and I suppose there is a consensus of opinion that 
the population in 1926 did not differ essentially from that in 1900. 

From 1926 on, the question becomes controversial. The ‘census’ of 1931 
showed a native population of 11,433,000, and the Government Statistician 
concluded therefrom that the population had increased by 1,200,000 or 11*7 
per cent, m 4^ years. I have shown above^ that the apparent large increases 
in some Provinces were due to closer counting and that also the smaller in- 
creases in some other Provinces were due to this cause. A comparison of the 
1921 and 1031 census returns for various tribes conveys a similar picture.^ 
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The Fulani and Hausa who in 1931 comprised about half the population 
of the Northern Provinces showed only a small increase since 1921. As 
regards tribes which showed a very large increase the Census Officer, 
Northern Provinces, reported: 

A striking feature of this Census has been the large increase m number of Tuareg 
from 44,000 to 112,650 mainly as a result of closer enumeration.’ 

. . . the Koiiuri, who ore foimd in large numbers in E^ano, Bauohi, Zaria, and 
Sokoto Provmcos, have boon more closoly enumerated. . . . The increase in the 
Manga (the figm'os for the tribe are doubled) is also due to a closer enumeration.* 

The Munshi and Yoruba increases seem to bo duo to a large extent to closer 
enumeration ® 

As regards the Nupe, who showed a decrease, the Census Officer said: 

The Nupe including their sub -divisions, show a decrease of 23,500 or 7 per cent. 
This decrease coincides with a low net fertility rate, with high per miUe figures for 
blindness (]0’5) and a low proportion of non-adults (896) per 1,000 adult males." 

^ See pp 6S)3, OJ).*). 

* Soo Mock, vol. li, pp. 186-02 ; Census of Nigei ut, 1931, vol ii, pp. 26-9, 68-74. 

Ibid , p. 26. Tho Oovcmmoiit Statistician said (ibid , vol. i, p. 66) ■ ‘The very remoikable 
uioreaao in the number of Tuareg in tho last decade fiom 44,000 to 112,650 is, at least, partially 
oxplamod by tho high fortikty of thoir mothers, and the low stenhty among their women of 
roproduotive ago.’ But he shows on the same page that fortihty (ohildren ohve per mother) was 
exactly tho samo (2 8) among the Fulam with an morooso of 4 per cent as among the Tuareg with 
an inoieaso of 166 por cent , and tho differonooa m sterility (actually peroeutage of women 30-39, 
who have no cluldron alivo) wore not very considerable (Tuarog 13 6, Fuloni 17 6). See also 
p 676 above. * Ibid , vol u, p. 28 ® Ibid,, p 29. 

® Ibid. It should be noted, however, that the net fertility rate of the Nupe (1 8 ohildren alive 
por mothoi) was exactly tho same as that of the Yoiuba As regards blmdness, the proportion of 
10-6 por millc was that ohcortoincd at the General Consus for the whole of the Niger Piovinoe (see 
ibid., p 38) According to tho Intonsive Census which gave figures by tribes, the pioporhon for the 
Nupe was 6 9 por millo as compared with 6 8 por miUe for all natives (see ibid , p. 110). 
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Thus, there is a great deal of evidence that the increase appearing h:om 
a comparison of the 1931 and 1926 population figures was more or less 
fictitious. It was wholly fictitious if the Government Statistician’s estimate 
of a death-rate of 40-50 per 1,000 in the Northern Provinces in. non- 
epidemic years was correct. But this, I think, was a gross overestimate,^ 
and it may well be that the population had actually increased somewhat 
between 1926 and 1931. 

The population estimate for 1942 suggests an mcrease of 1,000,000 or 
8*7 per cent, since the census of 1931. I see no reason whatsoever for 
aamiming that the increase was larger than that. However, all figures are 
so uncertain that it is impossible to say anything definite. The population 
may have increased between 1926 and 1940 by something like 10 per cent., 
but one cannot rule out the possibility that it has not increased at all. 

The situation in the Southern Provinces is more obscure still. The data 
on which population estimates were based have been all the time quite 
inadequate and prior to 1931 the o£6(ual reports paid very little attention 
to population growth. When the census of 1921 showed a native popula- 
tion of 8,369,000 as compared with 7,856,000 in 1911, Dr. Talbot said: 

Despite the immense mortality among children the West African negro is probably 
even more prolific than the native of South Africa. The increase, however, in the 
last ten years has perhaps been more thou counterbalanced by the large number 
of deaths due to the infiuenza epidemic of 1918. It is difficult to estimate the efiect 
of this disease on the mortality, but in Lagos, where registration is compulsory, 
there was a cose incidence of at least 60%, while it was estimated that quite 16% 
of the population died from this cause. Among the 418 Europeans who were treated, 
the deaths amounted to 36%. On the other hand small-pox, which is endemic in 
the country, has been brought, to a certain extent, under control throu^ the larger 
number of people now vaccinated when the disease breaks out in a neighbourhood. 
On the whole, therefore, it is probable that the population is about the same as 
in 1911 « 

But this argument is not at aU convincing. There is no evidence that 
the natives of Southern Nigeria were particularly prolific or that child 
mortality was immense or that the number of people dying frrom smallpox 
(outside Lagos) had decreased considerably. As regards the influenza 
epidemic, mortality in Lagos had been estimated at 1*5 per cent, (not 
16 per cent.) and in the whole of Southern Nigeria at nearly 3 per cent. 
But it may well be that Dr. Talbot’s suggestion that the population in 
1921 was about the some as in 1911 was correct. 

The ‘census’ returns for 1931 and the estimate for 1942 show a native 
population of 8,490,000 and 8,828,000 respectively and, therefore, indicate 
a very slight increase since 1921. I have discussed above® at great length 
the value of these figures. At this place it will suffice to note that the 
increase since 1921 has been possibly much larger. 

It is hardly necessary to add anything concerning Nigeria as a whole. 
I am inclined to think that the population increased very little, if at all, 
in the first quarter of this century, and that it increased somewhat but 
probably less than 10 per cent, in the following 15 years. 

^ See p. 602 above * Talbot, vol. iv, pp. 6-7. * See pp. 654-60. 



VII. Nok-Nativb Mortality^ 

1. Lagoa 

UtVfcil the begiimiiig of this century mortality among Europeans was 
excessive. It was very much higher than among natives and was frequently 
discussed in official reports. 

1873. Amongst the European population, which at the beginning of the year 
numbered 90, there were 13 deaths, showing a mortahty at the rate of 14*4 per cent, 
per annum.^ 

1868—79. . . . dysentery and fever, the chief diseases of hot climates, have been 
productive of the greatest mortality among Europeans in Lagos.* 

1880. The deaths among Europeans, which were 10 m 1879, rose to 16 m 1880, 
but only 10 of these can be attributed to climatic causes. People who come here 
from abroad are now more careful of themselves were many of their prede- 
cessors.* 

1886. Ei^t deaths m 1885; of th^e six were due to chmatio causes, 23 were 
invalided, one died shortly after leaving port. The Europeans at Lagos usually 
number 100, hence the death rate in 1886 was 9 per cent., or 90 per 1,000, a figure 
which well represents the deadly nature of this ohmate.* 

1887. . . . there was a large moxrtahty amongst the European population in the 
town. Ten deaths were registered. In addition two persons who were invahded died 
at sea. This, out of a resident population of almost 100, is a large per-centage, and 
gives a fair idea of the amount of sickness. It also pomts out the urgency for samtaty 
works, as most of the deaths were due to malaria.* 

1890. The average annual number of residents from 1881 to 1886 was 107 ; the 
average number of deaths for the same penod was 8f per fl-mnim • the death rate was 
therefore as nearly as possible 8 per cent. Caloulations on a similar basis show that 
from 1886 to 1890, inclusive, the average number of Europeans and Americans was 
llOf; there were in all 44 deaths for the five years, giving an average of 8| per 
annum ; the death rate, therefore, for the second period was much the some as for 
the first, VIZ., nearly 8 per cent. 

. . . Bain-water tanks have been provided for all officers* quarters and public 
institutions, and the planting out of eucalyptus in considerable quantities has been 
resorted to in the hope that m this way the malarious character of the climate may 
be to some extent counteracted.^ 

1893. . . . there was no epidemic disease, but the number of deaths amongst the 
European population amounted to 17, which is the highest death-rate recorded for 
the last 10 years, the lowest being 6 m 1890, and the highest 11 in the years 1883, 
1884, 1888, and 1889.* 

1894. The death rate among Europeans during the year is by far the heaviest 

1 Data oonceming non-native births ore extremely soonty for the early tunes. In a report 
showmg that 130 Europeans died m Lagos from 1868 to 1876 Btdl-birth is given m two oases as 
the cause of death (see Colonial Foasesetona Reporta 1879, p. 217). A report for 1882 says that no 
European birth ooonrred in that year in Lagos (see ihid. 1882, p. 243). In 1883 one European 
nlnld was bom m Lagos (see Lagos, Blue Book 1883, p. 130) For 192^30 the numbers of non- 
native hve-bom in Lagos have been given as 3, 6, and 6 respectively, and for 1932-8 as 6, 11, 12, 
12, 6, 10, ond 16 respectively (see Lagos Town Council, Report of (he Medical Officer of BedUh 
1928, p. 15; 1929, p. 14; 1930, p. 26; 1933, p. 26; 1935, p. 21; 1937, p. 26, 1938, p. 26). 

In the w^le of Nigeria the numbers of non-native hve-bom in 1931-4 were 18, 26, 42, and 36 
respeotivdy (see Nigeria, Medtad Repeat 1931, p. 19; 1932, p. 14; 1933, p. 14, 1934, p. 13). No 
data to have been published for any earlier or any more recent year. 

* Cdontal Poaaeaaiona Reporta 1874, Port D, p. 118. 

“ Ibid 1879, p 218. * Ibid. 1879-81, p. 304. 

* Ibid 1884-6, p. 117. * Sanitary Repoit on Lagoa for 1887, p. 7. 

^ Colonvd Repot ta, Lagoa 1890, p. 13. * Ibid. 1893, p. 7. 
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oa rocoid, viz. 23 . . . this, out of an estimated population of 160, bemg nearly 
16 por cent . . . can only bo termed appaUmg, and clearly shows that this part of 
Africa is still unfortunately entitled to be termed ‘the white man’s gravo.’^ 

1896. Am ong Europeans the deaths numbered 16, in a commimity of about 160, 
seven of them appearing in the returns as due to fever. This though better than in 
1894, when nearly 16 per cent, died, is still sufficiently appalling.^ 

1896. The year was very fatal to Europeans, there being no less than 28 deaths 
out of an estimated population of 160. From these figures it will be seen that the 
European death rate reached 190 per thousand. Six Government officials died during 
the year in Lagos . . .’ [in addition] Major Edward Stanley, who was invalided home 
and expired at Accra some few hours after leavmg Lagos. 

This is a very heavy record, especially when it is remembered that all the persons 
named were m the prune of life and had been modically exammed before they were 
appointed. 

In 1896 there were sixteen deaths amongst the European section of the com- 
munity .... In 1894 . . . the total number of deaths amongst Europeans [was] 23. 

From these figures it does not look as if the conditions of life m Lagos have 
become more healthy as the Colony has developed. It may, of course, be said that 
1896 was an exceptionally bad year and this is undoubtedly true, but I regret to 
say 1897 shows no improvement, as up to tho present date (10th September) no less 
than 18 Europeans have died, of whom six were in the service of the Government.^ 


Table 27 . Registered European Deaths %n Lagos 1868-96^ 








Tear 

Deoiths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1868 

4 

1873 

11 

1878 

22 

1883 

11 

1888 

11 

1893 

17 


10 

1874 

16 

■l:WE 

10 

1884 

11 

1889 

11 

■Ml 

23 


2 

1876 

8 

imfl 

16 

1886 

8 


6 

1896 

16 

1871 

9 

1876 

13 

1881 


1886 

9 

1891 

8 

1896 

28 

1872 

0 

1877 

17 

1882 

4 

1887 

10 

1892 

8 




^ See Colonial Possessions iZepoits 1879, p 217, 1879-81, p. 302; Colonial Bepotts, Lagoa 1892, 
p. 37 ; Lagos, Abshact of Begisttalion 1898, p. 4. The 130 deaths in 1868-70 include 2 stillbirths. 
Visitors included were 1881-92: 3, 1, 3, 1, 3, 2, 4, 0, 0, 1, 4, 3; 1895-6 (‘Abstract 1806’, p. 132): 
3, 2. In Payne's Alnumack the deaths are shown by sex for 1868-86 and 1888-92. The totals agree 
with those given above. The numbers of female deaths were 3 in 1874, 2 in 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1889, and 1801, 1 in 1879, 1880, 1888, and 1890, and 0 in all other years (see Almanack 1878, 
pp 28-0, 1887, pp. 49-62; 189i, pp 67-8). 

1897. The resident European population averages about 260. . . . Twenty-three 
Europeans died durmg the year . . . .* 

1898. The health of Lagos Island was, as far as Europeans were concerned, 
undoubtedly more satisfactory m 1898 than for some years previous." 

1899. During the last year or two the health of Europeans has been excoptionnlly 
good 

There is no doubt that the climate of Lagos, like that of most places on the West 
Coast of Africa, remains very unhealthy to Europeans m spite of all tho advances 
that there have been m hygienic matters." 

1900 Among the Europeans the deaths rose from 18 in tho year 1899 to 21. 

^ Colonial Bepotts, Lagos 1894, p. 6 " Ibid. 1895, p 9 

' See also Lagos, ‘General Abstract of Registration 1896’, p. 126: ‘Of the 28 deaths 17 are 
set down to Merchants and Mercantile Clerks. The names of six Government Officials appear 
on the death roll, 1 Missionary and 3 Mercantile marme.’ 

* Statement by Colomal Secretary, Colonial Bepotts, Lagos 1896, p 9 

" Ibid iSd?*, p. 8. As regards total moitohtyofofficials in 1881-97 see ‘Vital Statistics respect- 
ing Euiopeans employed by the Governments of the Gold Coast and Lagos, 1881-07’, quoted m 
chapter 'Gold Coast’, p 536 above 

' Colonial Beports, Lagos 1898, p. 15. ’’ Ibid. 1899, p. 21. 


® Ibid., p. 22 
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The character of the climate is well known to be tmhealthy and depressing, 
more pronounced periods of unhealthiness being at the change of the two seasons 
of the year, the ‘rams’ and the ‘dries.’ 

Lagos Island, the seat of Government, could never be made a truly healthy town, 
and lb is proposed to erect residences for Europeans and natives at Oloke Meji hills, 
on the railway Ime. 

Oloke Meji is situate about ninety milftH from Lagos.^ 

Of th© 21 deaths occnnizig in 1900 Stinong the 270 or 280 Europeans in 
Lagos 17 were due to malaria or blackwater fever. But this was the last 
year in which these diseases claimed so many victims. The explanation 
given in 1907 by th© Principal Medical Officer was: * Anti-Mosquito work 
started, and Quinine Prophylaxis more emphasized during latter part of 
1900. In spite of a very great increase in the European population of the 
town the average yearly number of European deaths from malaria and 
blackwater fever dropped from 12 in 1897-1900 to 6 in 1901-10. 


Table 28. Registered Non-Native Neatlbs in Lagos Tomishvp^ 1897-1910^ 



Europeans 

Asiaitcs* 


Lagoa 






Blackwater 






Malaria 

fever 










Other 


Ebute 


Year 

Officials 

Others 

Officials 

Others 

causes 

Total 

Metta 

Lagos 

1897 

2 

9 

— 

2 

10 

23 



1898 

2 

2 

— 

— 

4 

8 



1899 

4 

8 

— 

3 

3 

18 

• • 



6 

6 

— 

7 

4 

21 


• a 

1901 

1 

6 

— 

4 

5 

16* 

1 

. . 

1902 

— 

3 

1 

4 

. . 

. » 


. 

1903 

— 

5 

1 

1 

3 

10 

— 

1 

1904 

1 

6 

— 

2 

3 

12 

— 

3 

1906 

1 

6 

2 

— 

7 

15 

2 

. , 

1906 

— 

6 

1 

3 

4 

13* 

• . 

. . 

1907 

— 

1 

— 

— 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1908 

— 

2 

1 

1 

6 

9 

— 

— 

1909 

— 

1 

— 


4 

5 

1 

1 

1910 

1 

2 

— 

2 

7 

12 

1 

— 


^ See Lagoa, AbsbaiA of Begtstration 1898, p 8, ‘1800’, p. 77 ; logos, Blue Book 1901, p. 77 ; 
Lagos, Mediced Bepot 1 190i, p 13 ; Cohnud Reporta, Lagoa 1905, p. 33 , Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical 
Bopoit 1906’, p. 290; Southern Nigeria, Medical Report 1907, pp. 16, 17, 1908, p li, 1909, 
p. 40, 1910, p 12 In the years 1907-0 there died in addition ‘on the two railway extensions’ 
fiom mn.ln.im . 1, 4, and 3 Europeans and from blackwater fever 0, 3, and 1. 

‘ The ABin.t.inw were nearly all Synans (the Asiatic deceased in 1909 was said to be an East 
Indian). * Including Asiatics. * Including EbuteMetta. 

Prom 1911 to 1927 the data concerning non-native deaths in Lagos are 
extremely scanty.® Por 1928-38 figures have been published by various 
Departments, but it is not easy to interpret them.* As far as I can make 

‘ Ibid 1900-1, p 12 “ Southern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1906’, p 286. 

® The only year for which 1 found a figure is 1918, when 26 non-native deaths were reported 
fiom Lagos (and 1 from Ebute Metta) See Report on the Lagos Town Gouncil 1918, p. 16. 

■* Sec pp 6.')7-8 above. 
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out the non-native deaths in Lagos Township in those 11 years numbered 
16, 10, 13, 13, 13, 16, 9, 8, 11, 10, and 12 respectively.^ These figures 
suggest a very low mortality. 


2. Souihmi Nigeria 

No death records are available for the earliest years of British Adminis- 
tration. The first report on the Niger Coast Protectorate, covering the 
period from August 1891 to 1894, merely says: 

It IS a noteworthy fact that up to the present tune no single death or senous case 
of illTiflaH Tia« taken place on the Consulate hill, although on an average there are 
from fifteen to twenty officials resident thereon, while in the factories which are 
situated on the river, four Gkivermnent officials, not countmg many members of the 
Twftrniwitilft community, have died during the same period ; this marked difEerenoe 
IS without doubt due to the houses on the hiU being situated to a great eadient above 
the malaria of the swamps and also to the clearing of the surrounding bush, which 
always has a beneficial efEect.^ 

In subsequent years the numbera of European deaths in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate (&om 1900 on Southern Nigeria) were as follows:^ 


Year 

Toted 

Year 

Officmla 

Othera 

Year 

Officials 

Otkera 

1894r-5 

16 

■ "TM 

7 

13 


9 

9 

1806-0 

19 

HTTnfl 

4 

14 

mljTm 

4 

14 

1806-7 

21 

B " ipfl 

3 

0 


14* 

1897-8 

W 

BToB 

2 

10 


8 


1898-9 

14 

1904 

7 

12 

1910 

8 

13 

1899-1900 

20 

1906 

5 

7 





1 la addition 1 European officer in Benin City. 

* In addition 6 Europeans died on steamers and were buried m Southern Nigeria. 
’ Including 2 non-residents on ships in harbour. 


These figures exclude the Western Province (former Colony and Protec- 
torate of Lagos). Including the Western Province the deaths were given 
as foUowB .* 


1 1906 

1907 

1910 

1911 



1914 

1915 



1918 

Cfficials. .l| 

33 

21 

37 

9 

9 

n 

■1 

4 

9 

16 

16 

Others . . j ! 

•• 

26 

Bl 

u 

8 

8 

12 

29 


^ See Logos Town Council, Repot t of the MeivnA Officer ofHetM 1928, p. 15, 1929, p. 14, 1930, 
p. 26, 1933, p. 25, 1935, p. 21, 1937, p. 26, 1938, p. 26, Nigeria, MediceU Report 1931, p. 20, 1932, 
p. 14. 1933, p 14, 1934, p. 13, 1935, p 7. 

’ Report on the Niger Coetat Protectorate 1891-4, p 6 

* See ibid. 1894-5, p. 18, 1895-6, p 116, 1896-7, p. 7, 1897-8, p 5, Colonial Repot ts, Niger 
Coast Protectorate 1898-9, p. 10 , Colonial Reports, Sovthetn Nigeria 1899-1900, p. 17, 1900, p, 17, 
1901, p. 14, 1902, p. 34, 1905, p. 34, 1906, p 69, 1907, p. 22, 1908, pp 29-30, 1909, p 22, 1910, 
p. 26; ‘General Abstract of Registration m Southern Nigeria 1906’, p 26; Southern Nigeria, 
Blue Book 1906 R, p. 2, 1907 R, p 2, 1908 R, p 2, 1909 R, p. 3, 1910 R, pp. 3-4. 

* See Colonial Reports, Southern Nigeria 1907, p. 22, 1910, p. 26, Southern Nigeria, Blue Book 
1907 R, p. 2 ; Southern Nigena, Mediccd Report 1911, p 8, 1912, pp. 12, 14, 1913, p. 14; Nigeria, 
Mediad Resort 1914, p. 60, 1915, pp. 40, 42, 1917, pp. 10, 12, Southern Provinoes, Medical 
Report 1916, pp 7-8, 1918, pp. 10-11 
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From 1919 on, no separate statistics have been published for Southern 
Nigeria. 

In the period 1894-1900 mortality among Europeans was excessive. 
With a population averaging about 225 the yearly deaths averaged 18. 
But ffuch a mortality at that time did not appear extraordinarily high. 
The report for 1894-5 said: 

Population of Protectorate, 214 ; toted oases treated, 1,398 ; deaths, 16 ; invalided, 
33; death-rate, 7*47 per cent, of population, 74*70 per thousand; invalided, 33, 
15*4 per cent, of population. 

These returns may be considered fairly satisfactory, and if one only had the 
records of 3 rears gone by to compare with these figures it would undoubtedly show 
that the health of the European residents had materially improved since greater 
attention has been paid to habits of hfe and samtation.^ 

The reports for 1895-6 and 1897-8 emphasize the high mortality among 
employees of trading firms: 

It IS interesting to note that nearly all the deaths which took place in the Protec- 
torate during the period occurred amongst the young assistants of the commercial 
trading factories. This mortality is in a great measure due to the fact that the 
majority of assistants sent out to the coast are much too young and ine:iq)enenced 
to contend with the risks of this wretdied climate.^ 

The Actmg Principal Medical Officer in his report as regards the death-rate of 
Europeans, makes the following remarks: ‘I would like to pomt out here that the 
mortality has always been the highest among those of long service (traders’ assistants 
doing three years), and should recommend that something should be done in the 
matter towards having the excessive service of non-officials shortened.* 

These remarks need no comment, and there is no doubt about it that young 
assistants sent out, of the ages of 19 to 21, who are at work all day, which work is 
not at idl congenial, being tiie tallying of casks and sacks, should not be sent out 
for more than eighteen months or two years, whereas the rule is to send them out 
for three years.’ 

When in 1898-9 the death-rate was still 62 the Governor Sir Ralph Moor 
said: 

The decrease m the death rate may be attributed to a great extent to the 
improvement of the conditions under which the Europeans now hve, the greater 
attention given to general sanitation, and (probably) to the general improvement 
m the methods of treatment of tropical diseases, judging by the statistical returns. 
Among the stations of the Protectorate, Sapele still mamtains its imenviable 
emmence as being the most unhealthy. With a European population averaging 14, 
there have been 119 cases of sickness, which would allow each European at the 
station to have been in the hands of the medical officers between eight and nine 
tunes during the year. There have been five deaths and ei^t cases of invaliding, 
which totalled would appear effectually to dispose of all but one of the average 
European population withm a year. The death rate shows 214*2 per thousand, 
which it IS satisfactory to note is a decrease on that of last year which was 226 per 
thousand. This gives ground for shght satisfaction, and I anticipate that in next 
year’s report much better results will be shown, as improvements have been made 
which it is hoped will appreciably affect the general health at the station.’ 

In the following year the death-rate rose to 74, and the difierences at the 
various stations were again enormous. 

^ Repoit <m tha Niger Cocuit Protedtoraie 189i-S,'p 18. ’Ibid 1895-6,'^ 117. 

’ Ibid 1897-8, p. 5. ’ Colontcd Repotta, Ntget Ooaat Protectorate 1898-9, p. 11 
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As the majority of the European inhabitants only stay m the Protectorate for one 
or two years at a tune, there is a constant change gomg on, cuid consequently a 
percentage of deaths estimated on a fixed population cannot be quite accurate for 
purposes of comparison with former years. This S3rstem is, however, followed, and 
is, I think, sufficient for general information. CaJculatod on this basis, the total 
European death-rate for the year imder review was 7-40 per cent., and shbws on 
increase of 1*24 per cent, over that of the precedmg year. . . . 

Takmg the death percentage m certam details, the death-rate in Old CcdabEur 
district was 2*04 per cent., showmg a decrease of 5 25 per cent, on that of the 
previous year. On the other hand, Opobo, Worn, and Bemn River distnots, which 
were considered the most healthy in the Protectorate, show for the year under 
review an increase in the mortahty of 14*6 for Opobo, 13 15 for Worri, and 40 per 
cent, for Benm River. Sapde, which for the lost five years has boen notoriously 
unhealthy, compares favourably with the most healthy districts, and shows a 
decrease in the death-rate of 14*28 per cent, on that of the previous year, which 
decrease was anticipated by Sur Ralph Moor m his report for 1898-1899.^ 

Mortality decreased conspicuously in the first years of this century. The 
Resident of the Central Province, in his report for 1906, made the following 
interesting comment: 

Considering . . . the groat change which has come over the habits of the majority 
of the official population m Nigeria, I Ehould unagine that by reason of modical 
science, sanitation, bush olearmg and the knowledge of how and when to take proper 
precautions. West Africa, especially Southern Nigeria, is nothing like as unhealthy 
as it used to be. 

I can remember when not ^ of the work done now m one day was regarded as 
a day’s work, when a march of ten miles was regarded as a most wonderful under- 
taking, whereas now twenty, thirty or forty miles are often done on a bicycle and 
a good half day’s work as well ; when on official no more dreamt of gomg out in the 
afternoon sun than he did of flying; when, m fact, onythmg that might require 
exercise of either bram or body was recommended to be avoided m deference to 
the climate.^ 

In 1906-10, with an average population (in the Eastern and Central 
Proviuces) of 675, deaths averaged 19. Some further improvement was 
apparently achieved in 1911-17, but in this period the death data for the 
non-o£6cial population are too incomplete to permit the drawing of 
final conclusions. It is furthermore impossible to state anything defimte 
about the comparative mortality of officials and non-officials. The Colonial 
Report for 1906 said* 

It will bo noticed that the death and mvalidmg rates among officials are consider- 
ably higher than among non-officials. This is no doubt because the officials undergo 
more exposure than the non-officials, who carry on their business generally at well- 

^ C6lo7iial Befits, Souihan Nigeiia 1899-1900, ■p 17. 

’ 'Report, Central Province, 1906’, p. 331. But railway and road extension and the increas- 
ing employment of motor transport apparently changed habits ogam. In his report for 1922 Dr. 
Blair said ‘ This progress is nearly all to the good , but not entirely so. It is httle if any exaggera- 
tion, to state that with some, walking is becommg a lost art ; new-comers are apt to feel ill-used 
when they have to walk five or ten miles where their predecessors habitually walked twenty or 
twenty-five, without thmking or saymg anythmg about it , and many clerks and artisans habitually 
put on the martyr’s crown so soon as they find themselves obhged to walk hn.lf so far to their 
work as average London clerks and artisans habitually walk to theirs. While all t.liiH incirnfBft 
in the general use of mechanical transport is good foi trade, and saving time and economising 
energy, it is undoubtedly introducing an element of softness which is not good for the public 
health’ (Nigeria, Medical Bepoit 1922, p 48). 
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eatablishod centres, except those employed in the timber industry, whereas the 
ofSoials are in many oases engaged in openmg up new country a-Tir^ improving t.Tia 
methods of Gfovemment in up-country d^tnots where the conditions of hfe are more 
difOoult owing to lack of proper housing accommodation, sanitation, awrf to the 
necessity of living to a great extent on tinned food.^ 

Silt when an investigation of blaokwater fever showed that the 
incidence was apparently higher among officials than among non-offidals 
it was argued: 

This fact is difficult to explain, for the official is, on the average, better housed, 
better segregated, better paid, enjoys better medical treatment, has shorter hours 
of work, and is usually considerably older than the non-official, and his tour of 
service is rarely extended over twdve months.^ 

Finally, the Medical Report for 1914 said that the then higher death-rate 
among the non-official population was *due probably to longer tour of 
service, poor housing and lack of strict medical supervision*.^ 

3. Northern Nigeria 

The official death statistics start here on 1 April 1898, twenty-one 
months before the British flag was hoisted in the territory then adminis- 
tered by the Royal Niger Company. They appear quite adequate until 
1919 ; population data have been published regularly for this period, and 
official comments on mortality are ample. The death figures for 1898-1902 
may he summarized as follows:* 


Apr. 1898 

Apr. 1899 

Apr. 1900 

Year 

Year 

to Mar. 1899 

to Mar. 1900 

to Mar. 1901 

1901 

1902 

32 

14 

14^ 

9 

9 


^ Inoluding 4 deaths at sea from disease oontracted in the Protectorate. 


Mortality in 1898 was excessive.* In the last nine months of that year 
there were 27 deaths, exactly as many as in the following twenty-four 
months. Yet mortality was very high still both in the last year of the 
administration by the Royal Niger Company (1899) and in the first year 
of the British administration (1900). Both in 1899—1900 and in 1900-1 
the deaths constituted about 8* 6 per cent, of the average population. It is 
interesting to see how various medical and administration officers viewed 
the situation. In a report dated 29 December 1900 the Medical Officer, 
West A&ican Frontier Force, said: 

January 1st, saw the inauguration of the Protectorate, and up to the present little 
has been or oould be done to remedy the insanitary condition of the large towns.* 

^ OdUmtal Reports, Bauihem Niger%a 1906, p. 69. 

* Report on SlaeJaeater Fever in SotOhem Nigena 1899-1911, p. 26. 

* Nigena, Medical Report 1914, p. 69 

* See Oolowud Reports, NorOmn Nigeria 1901, p 36, 1905-6, p. 103. Aooordmg to Northern 
Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1 Jan. to 31 Mar. 1900’, p. 60, there were 6 deaths in the first quarter of 
1899 and 5 deaths in the first quarter of 1900. According to ‘Report on the Fuhlio Health of 
Northern Nigeria 1907’, p. 91, there were 13 deaths m the calendar year 1900. 

* See alan Colonial Reports, Niger, West African Frontier Force 1897-8, pp. 18-19, 22. 

* Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1 Jan. to 31 Mar. 1900’, p. 60. 
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A few months later, the Acting Principal Medical Officer, in his report 
on the year 1900-1 dated 1 April 1901, wrote: 

The general health of the Europeans during this period shows an unprovement 
on former periods, but the death rate is Btdl abnormally high. There is no doubt 
that more smtable houses, healthier modes of living, and improved hygieife are 
having their due effect, but I do not anticipate that the death rate will reach its 
normal level for several years yet.^ 

Sir Prederick Lugard, in a report dated London, 1 May 1901, said: 

I have the greatest pleasure m recordmg the fact that the past year has witnessed 
a most satisfactory dimmution of mortality among Europeans in Government 
service. The steady diminution of deaths and serious illness which has been notice- 
able since the beginning of 1898 (when the West African Frontier Force was raised) 
is due largely to the mtroduction of polo and tennis, which provide the active 
exercise so vitally necessary m a climate like West Africa. It has become a byeword 
in the country that no one who plays these games is ever mvalided.^ 

From 1901 on, mortality became much more favourable. The Medical 
Officer, in his reports for the calendar years 1901 and 1902, made the 
following comments : 

The general health of Europeans during the above period [1901] has greatly 
improved in comparison with the previous years. This is mainly due, in my opimon, 
to (1) the better housing of Europeans; (2) the improved water supply at Jebba 
and Lokoja ; and (3) great improvement m the sanitation at the different stations. 
The average strength of Europeans m the Protectorate for the year has been 165. 
There were six deaths during the year as compared with fourteen, fourteen, and 
thirty-two, respectively, in the thrro previous years.® 

The marked improvement m the health of the Europeans, to which I called 
attention in my last report, has been well mamtained.® 

But when in 1903 deaths were twice as numerous as in 1902^ the 
Medical Officer said * 

Comparisons made between statistics of mortahty based on such a relatively small 
population as that of Northern Nigeria, which has been occupied by Europeans for 
BO short a time, are, however, obviously fallacious, and until records of a number 
of years are available it cannot be stated that the death-rate of one year is above or 
below the normal rate.® 

® Northern Nigeria, ‘Medical Report 1900-1’, p 67. HeBaidfartheniiore(ibid.,p. 58): 'There 
has been a very marked diminution m the number of oaaea of Blackwater Fever, from 23 in 1899, to 
8 in the- year let April 1900, to Slat March 1901. This la due to the fact that there has been no 
clearing and digging of ground, on a large acale, and also that the conditions of living are much ' 
improved ’ However, accoidmg to Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, Chart A, the cases of 
blaokwater fever m 1898-1902 were 21, 22, 12, 12, and 20 respectively 

® Colonial Reports, Northern Nigeria, IJan 1900 to 31 Mar. 1901, p 26 The number of people 
mvahded in 1900-1 was actually 32 as compared with 26 in 1899-1900 See ibid. 1901, p 36 

* Ibid. 1901, p. 31. Actually deaths m 1901 seem to have numbered Q 

* Ibid. 1902, p. 80 ® The official death-rate rose from 31 to 58. 

' Ibid 1903, p 34. When the number of deaths m 1906 was very bw, the Medbal Officer laid 
great emphasis on the decrease. ‘The general health of Europeone has been better than m any 
year on record. The average death rate for the last five years is 49*66 per thougand, and was this 
year only 20 23. The average invalidmg rate for five years is 144 6, and was tins year 143*27 per 
1,000’ (ibid. 1905-6, p. 106). Sut when in the folbwing year the official death-rate rose to 49 
and the mvaliding rate to 169, the Medical Officer said once more. ‘The figures, however, dealt 
with, are ao small that oonolusions based on comparisons of one year with another are largely 
fallacbns’ (ibid 1906-7, p. 44) The same argument was used when the death-rate rose in 1908 
(see ibid. 1908-9, p. 13) whib the decrease m the numbers of deaths in 1907 had been considered 
quite significant (see ibid. 1907-8, pp. 64, 67). 
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From 1903 to 1918 the deaths were as follows:^ 
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Year 

03 ’ 

ctals 

Others 

Year 

03 - 

evaU 

Others 

Year 


Others 

Year 

03 - 

cials 

Others 

■ ?T S 

12^ 

6 

lim 

4® 

3 

1911 

1* 

6 

1915 

7 

7 

■ 

8 

5 

liHj 

10® 

— 

1912 

6 

16 

1916 

7 

10 

B :« 9 

7 

3 

lim 

8* 

5 

1913 

4 

9 

1917 

7 

12 

wSSm 


7 

1910 

7 

6 

1914 


7 

1918 

16‘ 

20’ 


^ Including 3 killed in action. 

^ These 'were in addition ‘four deaths amongst offioials on leave in England, two of which 
were due to blackwater fever’. 

° Ezoluding 6 deaths which occurred on the Northern Extension of the Lagoa Railway. There 
were m addition 6 deaths amongst officials on leave. 

* Excluding one death on the Northern Extension of the Lagos Railw'ay. 

” Including 9 kiUed in action. 

” Including 9 from influenza. 

^ Including 10 from mfluenza. 

Until 1910 non-ofdcials constituted only a small fraction of the Euro- 
pean population — ^increasing from 13 per cent, in 1903 to 24 per cent, in 
1909 — ^but one-third of ah deaths in 1903-9 occurred among non-o£5.cials. 
The Principal Medical Officer gave the following explanation: 

1904. This difference is brought about almost entirely by the more careful 
selection of candidates for employment m Government service, and by their shorter 
tour of residence— many of the men sent out by the trading firms bemg obviously 
physically unfit for tropical service.® 

A considerable proportion of the European deaths were due to black- 
water fever. The importance of this disease appears from the summary 
overleaf.® 

In 1898-9 the incidence of blackwater fever among the average Euro- 
pean population was about 13 per cent. ; from 1909 to 1918 it was below 
3 per cent, in every year "without showing any definite trend. 

1 Soe ibid. 1903, p 34, 1904, p. 144, 190S-S, pp. 102-3, 1906-r, p. 44, 1907-8, p. 64, 1908-9, 
p 13, 1909, p. 16, 1910-11, p. 21, 1911, p 17, 1912, p 19, Northern Nigeria, Blue Book 1918 
R, p. 3; Nigeria, Medtoai B^port 1914, pp 6-7, 2915, pp 7-8, 1917, p. 112; Northern Provmoes, 
Medical Report 1916, p 4, 1918, p. 6. 

® G<d/omd Reporte, Northern Niga ta 1904, p. 138 But see also the statement by the administra- 
tion ibid., p. US' ‘This [difiTerenoo] is due, no doubt, as the Prmcipal Medical Officer says, to the 
longer period of service of the non-officials and to the greater care m selection of officials, but also 
to the better Vionwng and samtoiy measures adopted by Government. ’ See, finally, in this con- 
nexion the comment by the Semor Samtaiy Officer, Northern Provinces, on the 'To’wnships 
Ordinance, 1917’ which piesonhed that ‘the European Reservation shall be separated from the 
Non-European Reservation by a Neutral Zone havmg a mimmum breadth of 440 yards, or two 
furlongs ’ : ‘ It IS good that the prmciple should he the law of the land ; it is the only defence which the 
young commercial European has against his firm, if the latter call upon him to reside against a 
native alum ; and the present wnter is thankful, for the sake of his countrymen’s reputation, that 
it IB never hkely to he his lot to give evidence before a Commission enqmnng into past casualties 
directly traceable to the fashion in which Merchants have quartered their European employees— m 
the comparatively recent past’ (Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, p. 131). 

® See Northern Nigeria, Medical Report 1913, Chart A, Northern Provmoes, Medical Report 
1918, p 8 The Medical Reports show also the percentage of fatal cases but these figures 
are as only deaths that occurred in Northern Nigeria were moluded. Thus while no 

death was recorded for 1907, two officials on leave in England in that year died from blackwater 
fever. 
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Year 

Blackioater 

fever 

AU 

other 

deiMs 

I’far 

BlackiDater 

fever 

AU 

other 

deatha 

Year 

Blacktoaier 

fever 

AU 

other 

deatha 

Caaea 

Deafha 

Caaea 

DeeAha 

Caaea 

Deatha 

1898 

21 

5 

221 

EEl 

18 

4 

6 

1912 

14 

4 

' 17* 

1899 

22 

3 

11 

ImI 

27 

5 

0* 

1013 

17 

6 

7 

1900 

12 

3 

6’ 

1907 

12 


6* 

1914 

22 


12“ 

1901 

12 

1 

8 

1908 

16 


1" 

1916 

22 

4 

10 

1902 

20 

6 

4 

1909 

14 


6* 

1916 

22 

8 

9 

1903 

17 

8 

7* 

1910 

10 


10 

1917 

19 

4 

16 

1904 

36 

6 

6* 

1911 

12 

(S' 

7® 

1918 

27 

7 

29“ 


^ From April to December. ’ Ezoluding 4 on voyage to England. 

' Excluding 3 m action. * Excluding 1 from accident. 

Excluding 2 from vounda. * Exoludmg 4 from accident. 

^ Including 1 on the Northern Extension of the Lagos RaQway. 

‘ Excluding 1 from drouming. ” Excluding 9 in action. 

Including 19 from influenza. 

The following quotations may serve to throw additional light on 
European mortality in Northern Nigeria. 

1904. With regard to the probable eSeot of the meteorological conditions on the 
health of the community, it may be stated, generally, that Europeans have the 
best health in the dry season, and natives in the raina. Europeans, by taking proper 
precautions, avoid in great part the diseases that afiect the native in the dry season 
when water is scarce and polluted, and the native being less affected by the great 
cause of the excessive mortality amongst Europeans — malaria — ^a disease more 
especially of the wet season.^ 

1907. A fact to be remembered is that all the Europeans serving in this country, 
whether official or non-official, have to be pronounced fit for service before leaving 
England.’ 

Although the health improves, the chmate remains the same. The precautions 
necessary to attedn for one year a tolerable condition of health are irksome, and can 
only be enforced by constant reiteration.’ 

1908. The greatest amount of sickness among Europeans has been due as in 
former years to malaria. The total number of admissions from this disease (black- 
water fever being classified separately) was 307, compared with 318 admissions 
durmg last year, and 370 m 1906, 446 in 1906, and 616 in 1904, a progressive 
diminution m the number of cases notwithstandmg the increase of the European 
population.^ 

The general samtary condition of the European stations is very satisfactory, and 
is being improved year by year. The systematic measures taken for the prevention 
of malaria — segregation of Europeans, diamage, and the general use of qumme as 
a prophylactic — contmue to give most gratifymg results . . 

1910. In spite of a considerable mflux of Europeans, mostly m connection with the 
mines and many of whom have had no previous experience of the tropics, the propor- 
tion of deaths and the invaliding rate show a most satisfactory improvement. 
Greater csiie in matters affecting health, and better precautions as regard exposure 
and manner of life generally, are havmg a marked effect on medical statistics, and 
the death-rate of 16 36 per 1,000 among the resident European population is the 
lowest on record smee the Government assumed the administration of the territory." 

^ Colonial Bepoyta, Northern Nigeria 1904, p. 140 See also ibid. 190S-6, p. 103. 

® Ibid. 1907-8, p 64. » Ibid , p 67. 

* Ibid 1908-9, p. 14. • Ibid. 

• Ibid. 1910-11, p. 6 Actually, however, the death-rate was 20 4 (see ibid., p. 21) and was 
somewhat higher ^an m 1907 and 1908. 
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1912. Malaria oontinues to be the most prevalent cause of ill-health. The total 
number of European patients admitted into the hospitals at Zungeru, Lokoja, and 
Boro was 219, and of that number SO were certified as suffering from malaria; the 
only other complaont that afEeoted more than ten patients was gastritis, which 
accounted for 13. 

Amongst out-patients malaria was responsible for 225 oases of amlcnflHB out of 
a total number of 958 out-patients treated. These figures ^ow an mcrease of 101 
cases of malaria.^ The mcrease was principally amongst employees of tradmg and 
mining companies, many of whom durmg the year were compelled to hve nriday 
unfavourable conditions with mgard to both sites and living aco ommndH.t.inn , 

It has been pointed out by the medical and sanitary authorities that the steadily 
increasing mining and commercial activities of the country have been responsible 
for the introduction of on ever-mcreasing number of Europeans who have nevei* 
previously served m the tropics . . . .‘ 

1917. It remains true that the more experienced members of the European Com- 
mumty are infinitely leas affected by Malaria than was the case formerly: it takes 
toll chiefly of the yoimger and leas experienced. But their lack of expenence and 
possible carelessness do not account entirely for its heavier moidence among the 
young: as a rule, the younger members of ihe coznmumty endure most exposure; 
for they do moat of the traveUmg and, consequently, pass most time in undesirable 
situations which are but rarely visited and not constantly dealt with.* 

1918. The return of the Nigerian troops, together with their numerous special 
service officers and non-commissioned oMcers, from overseas resulted in a very 
material mcrease of the official European commumty; and this led to a heavy 
incidence of European sioknesa, for many of the Europeans alluded to lacked the 
personal experience necessary to safeguard their health adequately in this country.* 


4. Nig&ria and Oameroons 

The numbers of European deaths in Nigeria and the Camions in 
1919-38 are summarized in Table 29. The figures for officials suggest a 
very low mortality for recent years. Mortality of non-officials has been 
higher, but it is difficult to appraise it correctly as the numbers of non- 
officials living in the country are uncertain.*^ There is, however, not the 
least doubt that mortality of non-officials has also decreased considerably 
in the course of time.^ 


^ The numbers of cobob treated in 1911-18 were 207, 309, 370, 400, 298, 270, 301, and 64S 
respootively, and the numbers of deaths 1, 2, 1, 1, 1, 0, 3, and 2 respectively. See Northern 
Nigeria, Medtad R^pmt 1911, p. 4, 1912, p 0; Nigeria, Med%cal Bepott 1914, p. 8, 1915, pp. 7, 23; 
Northern Provinces, Medical Beport 1916, pp. 4, 30; Nigeria, Medical Report 1917, pp 112, 163, 
Northern Provinces, Med%cal Beport 1918, pp. 6, 37. 

* Colonial Beports, Nor^m Nigeria 1912, p. 20 See also Northern Nigeria, Medud Beport 1911„ 
pp. 39-40, 1912, p. 12, 1913, p. 48; Nigeria, Medical Beport 1914, pp. 18, 26-7, 1916, p. 13; 
Northern Provinces, Medical Bepoit 1916, p 15. 

^ Nigena, Medicd Beport 1917, p. 135. 

* Colonial Bepoita, Nigeria 1918, p. 19. 

* Some of tho official death-rates for the European population ore evidently wrong. Thus, 

Medical Beport 1932, p. 14, gives for 'Europeans and Whites' as population 5,442, as number 
of 27, and os death-rate 4*90. But the figure of 6,442 represents the total number 

(if non-iiativea ascertamed at the 1931 census, including Asiatics. JlfedicaZ Bepott 1937, p. 11, 
on tho other liand, aasumed that 'the average non-native population' was 'm the neigh- 
bourhood of 2,600', and as 29 deaths were recorded concluded that ‘the death rate is 11*6 or 
three timna the official death rate’ which was 3 9. Actually the average non-native population 
must have exceeded 4,000 m 1937. 


There was in particular a great prevalence of malaria. See ibid. 1941, pp. 2, 4, 0; 1942, pp. 3, 6; 
1943, p. 5. 
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Table 20. Deaths of Dwropeans, Nigeria, 1919-3&- 


Year 

Officials 

Non-offioiala 

Total 

Number 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

1919 

976 

19 

2,193 

26 

3,168 

46 

1920 

1,166 

23 

2,908 

23 

4,074 

46 

1921 

1,302 

11 

1,784 

23 

3,086 

34 

1922 

1,406 

7 

, * 

31 

. , 

38 

1923 

1,396 

16 


13 


29 

1924 

1,667 

16 

(2.347) 

23 

. . 

39 

1926 

1,466 

18 

1,907 

31 

3,463 

49 

1926 

1,776 

16 

2,126 

27 

3,001 

42 

1927 

1,762 

14 

2,207 

26 

3,969 

40 

1928 

1,990 

14 

. , 

24 

(6,699) 

38 

1929 

2,681 

16 

. • 

18 

(7,066) 

33 

1930 

2,649 

13 


17 

(8,249) 

30 

1931 

1,681 

17 

• • 

21 

(4,882) 

38 

1932 

1,641 

6 

, , 

16 

(4,376) 

21 

1933 

1,686 

6 

2,731 

26 

4,317 

30 

1934 

1,608 

8 

, * 

22 

(6.021) 

30 

1936 

1,473 

7 

• . 

21 

(6,246) 

28 

1936 

1,660 

11 


26» 


37“ 

1937 

1,620 

6 


203 


35“ 

1938 

1,626 

11 


27* 

• • 

38* 


^ See Nigeria, Medical Seport 1919-21, pp. 13, 20 ; 1923, p. 17 ; 1924, pp. 9, 11 ; 1927, pp. 21-2 
1928, p 18; 1929, p. 22; 1930, pp. 15-16; 1933, pp. 10-11; 1935, p 8; 1936, p. 14; 1937, p. 11 
1938, pp. 10-11. The population figures in parentheses refer to 31 Dec. 

’ Non-native deaths. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 

COUNT IN THE PROTECTORATE OF THE GAMBIA, 1945 i 

The Senior Commissiouer, Protectorate Administration, Mr. Neil Weir, desciibeK 
the method used at this count as follows. 

As no decennial census of the Protectorate was taken m 1941, His Excellency the 
Governor has expressed a wish that I should amplify the information given by t.Tia 
figures contamed in the usual returns attached to the Annual Reports which are 
submitted by the Commissioner of each Division. 

Certam clianges were made m the forms forwarded with the Annual Reports in 
1946. For the pui^oses of the assessment and HiTinnal census two appendices were 
found to be necessary. The first (D A.R. Appendix 1) now contains particulars 
blowing the numbers in each District of yards, huts, lodgers, African adult males 
and females, African non-adult males and females, strango farmers and their 
followers, literates in English and Arabic, different types of sickness, hvestock 
and lastly non-natives. The second (D.A.R. Appendix 2) diows the areas of 
each District and the numbers of persons of every prominent tribe withm those 
areas. 

Figures are now readily available to provide data for a number of departmental 
activitios which concern particular areas m which these departments are interested, 
although it should be appreciated that such figures may be far from accurate owing 
to the fact that the revised forms were m use for the :&st time last year. 

The figures relatmg to the Protectorate m the official Census Reports of 1911, 
1921 and 1931 wore obtamod in much the same manner as the annual census is 
taken nowadajnj whon the assessment for payment of tax for the forthcoming year 
is made. This assessment usually takes place between July and October at a time 
when the ‘Strange Formers’ or seasonal immigrants are m residence for groundnut 
farming prior to the trado season from November to April. 

Soribos aro employed temporarily for this assessment, which consists of oountmg 
the number of yards m each village in addition to any extra houses over four m 
number in oach yard as well as the lodgem (or persons unr^ated to the Yard owner) 
who roBido thorem. The Yard owner also declares the number of 'Strange Farmers’ 
workmg on his land. 

Each yaitl pays a tax or rato of 8/- per annum with an additional 2/- for every 
extra liouso ovor four within the yard. Lodgers pay 4/- and Strange Fanners pay 
8/- por annum. 

At tho conclusion of thoir count, the enumerators return to Divisional Head- 
quariors whore tho particulars obtained oro entered by Districts on two forms — 
tho AsMOHsinunt for Tax summary and the Census summary. Tho latter summaries 
aro cuiiKolulatod into Divisional Census sommaries which are forwarded os Appendix 
No. 1 with tho Aimual Report. The tribal statistics aro entered separately as 
A])pon(lix No. 2. It is from all those that the 1945 figures shown herein have been 
obtained." 

The report shows the African residents in the Protectorate (‘obtained from 
Annual Census Summary’) in 1939-46 and the Strange Farmers in 1912-45.® 

^ Tho lirHi unpioa of the report on this count, dated 13 March 1046, reached London in June, 
by which time it was no longer possible to deal with it in the chapter on the Gambia. 

® Rfpott of the Sentot ComnmeUmer on the Awiiud Cenaua of the Protetiorate of the Cfambta, 1945, 

pp. 1-2. 

® See ibid., pp. 5, 10. Tho figures for Strange Farmers, 1912-31, ore identical with those shown 
p. <334 above, except 1016 (32,330) The figures for 1932-8 read 16,613, 14,673, 8,332, 13,341, 
9,764, 13.497. and 9,196. 
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Year 

Residents 

Strange 

farmers 

Males 

FemoZes 

Total 

1939 

88.665 

88,181 

176,846 

4,643 

1940 

91,328 

87,345 

178,673 

4,890 

1941 

89,228 

86,796 

176,023 

3,741 

1942 

93,673 

01,422 

184,905 

2,686 

1943 

96.826 

06,927 

193,762 

5,995 

1944 

106,196 

94,161 

199,357 

10,793 

1946 

112,624 

103,683 

216,107 

19,979 


The number of Afiican residents 'vdiich was reported to have decreased 
between 1921 and 1931 from 201,303 to 185,160 and to have oscillated in 1936- 
42 between 170,255 and 184,996 rose to 199,367 in 1944 and to 216,107 in 1946. 
Emigration and immigration seem to have fluctuated all the time in the same 
direction as seasonal migration. Economic factors which attracted Strange 
Farmers attracted also settlers But the apparently enormous increase in the 
number of residents from 1944 to 1946 was probably due in a large measure to 
more accurate counting.^ 

The 1946 report contains some mterestiug details about the composition of 
the population. They may be summarized as follows 




LanJ, pcpuJjObum 
{tnelaivna 3,066 lo&gen^) 


Stnmge fcanmen 
and Oudr foaowert 


Non-Nahvea 

Utvuioiu 

Mm 

TFoflun 

J3op« 

Gfirla 

Total 

Oam- 

bian 

I'reneh 

Portu- 

guue 

Total 

Mate 

Fmala 

North Bank 

16,215 

BSSa 

8,471 



■ 1 

2,344 

137 

3,218 

17 

15 

Upper Biver 

16,243 

16,362 


8,446 

48,331 

T'M 

8,082 

02 

4,091 

18 

6 

MkoCarthy Island 

18,368 

16,103 


7,226 

47,866 

1,200 

6,206 

200 

7,876 

24 

13 

South Bank 

18,167 

18,223 

10,006 

10,931 

68,317 

722 

2,188 

434 

3,294 

4 

1 

Komho North and 
Bt. Mary 

8,067 

4,672 

1,628 

1,047 


176 

321 

103 


32 

12 

Tbtal 


67,536 

37,464 

36,047 

216,107 

8,842 

16,081 



El 

47 


^ The lodgen in the tbiIoiu Dmeions numhered 202, 168, 403, 1,254, and 1,028 respectively. 

The report gives also a comparison of the sex and age composition of the 
African resident population at various dates.^ 


Year 

Men 

'Women 

Boys 

Girls 1 

Total 


42,417 

43,676 

27,288 

26,121 


■ESI 

63,611 

60,145 

42,266 

35,391 



62,142 

64,887 

34,786 

33,336 


m 

76,060 

67,636 I 

37,464 

36,047 



^ It seems in particular that the number of females was understated in 1944. The Annual 
Census Summaries show between 1043 and 1944 an increase of 8,371 males and a decrease of 
2,766 females, and between 1944 and 1945 an mcrease of 7,328 males and an increase of 9,422 
females. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that, quite apart from inaocuxaoies, the numbers of residents 
shown in the vanous statistics are not strictly comparable. The Semor Commissioner, it is true, 
assumes that the figures given in the Census Reports for 1901-31 and in the Annual Census 
Summaries for 1930-45 "mclude Lodgers, but exclude Strange Farmers’. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Annual Census Summanes always mcluded lodgers (see pp. 337-8 above), and while 
they exclude Gambians temporarily absent worhmg as strange farmers within the Protectorate, 
such persona were included in the decenmal counts. 

‘ See Svport, Table 12. ’ See ibid., p. 6. 
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COUNT IN GAMBIA, 1946 

The Senior Commissioner makes the following comment: 

In the 1911, 1921 and 1931 Census Beports, adults were considered to be over 
16 years, whereas m the year 1946 they were classed as such if 17 years or over 
which may account for the difference in percentages. 

Thr 9 Ughout the period, non-adults represented 37% of the population whereas 
m 1946 they were 34% only. Boys are shown as 4% more than girls.^ 

But the raising of the age limit between non-adulta and adults from 15 to 17 
years cannot account for the increase in the percentage of adults. To what 
extent the large rise in the number of adults between 1931 and 1946 was due 
to the influx of foreign settlers it is impossible to tell. As regards non-adults 
the figures suggest that the number of children (under 15) decreased enormously 
between 1921 and 1931 and that there was also a slight decline thereafter. The 
data are too uncertain to permit the drawing of final conclusions, but they raise 
grave doubts as to the validity of the opinion ‘ The bulk of the races forming the 
population of the Gambia are sufficiently virile and their numbers are definitely 
on the increase’.® 

While the census reports for 1921 and 1931 did not mention any non-Afiricans 
outside Bathurst and while the annual Blue Books state explicitly that there 
are no whites in the Protectorate,® the report on the 1945 count showed 137 
Non-Natives. 

^ Ihid. ® fcjeo p. 383 above ; see also p. 361. ’ See pp. 340-1 above. 
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253. 

Loss before arrival of Europeans G. 

Zn;S.L. 264^6. 

Second World War Q. 368, 379; G.C. 
487; N. 696, 698-9; S.L. 247, 266, 
272. 

See (dso under Children, Europeans, 
Fertility, Infant Mortality, Mor- 
tality. 

Malta, bom in, 8.L. 195; N. 613; 
Natural mcrease. 111; Yellow fever, 
allegedly brought to S.L., 294, 296, 
298. 

Maltese S.L. 193. 

Mandingoes G. 324-5, 328 ; S.L. 33, 75, 
80, 82, 84-6, 114, 128-9, 132, 167-8, 
232. 

Mansfield, Lord, 40, 42. 

Mabqons: 

Baptisms and burials 8,L. 200. 

Brought to S.L., 64-6, 73, 86-8, 96, 164, 
163, 176, 178, 198. 

Emigration of, fromS.L., 90-5, 137, 141. 

Immunity to yellow fever S.L. 296. 

Intermarriage with Liberated Africans 
and ‘Nova Scotians’ S.L. 74, 149. 

Mortahty m S.L., 89 

Numbers in S.L., 74, 89, 92-6, 165, 162, 
278. 

Polygamy, 176-7. 

See edao under Jamaica. 

.Marriage age O. 346 ; G.C. 437-8, 467 ; N. 
611 ; S.L. 286. 

Marryatt, Joseph, 120, 788. 

Marteroy, F. H., 192, 789. 

Martin, Evehne Christiana, 44, 49-50, 
63-4, 64, 95, 789. 

Martin, Robert Montgomery, 43-4, 73, 
317-18, 780, 789. 

Mathieson, WilliW Law, 42, 789. 

Mauritius, bom in, N. 613 ; Vice- 
Admiralty Court, 104. 

Maxwell, Charles W., 90-2, 113, 117, 181. 
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MaxweU, Dr.. 332, 343, 265. 

Mayimrd, H. O., 738. 

Maynarcl, Jane, 66. 

Medical and Sanitary Services 
Cost G. 373; O.C. 10, 486, 603-4, 764; 
N. 10, 687, 689, 718, 748, 761-2, 
754; S.L. 260-2, 268-60; W.A. 10. 
Inadbqctaxx: . 

for Africans in particular 0. 376-6; 
G.G. 10, 479-80, 490, 621 ; N. 686, 
700-1, 748, 763 ; 8.L. 239, 248-60, 
262-3, 260, 304; TT-A 9. 
for light against ^eoiaj diseases G. 
364, 373-4; G.G. 476, 480, 489-90, 
602-3, 606-7, 612-13, 621 ;N. 686-7, 
689-91, 700-3, 706, 711, 713, 716-17, 
721, 749-50; iSf.D. 239, 249-60, 267- 
60; Tr.*4. 9-10, 12. 

Hospitals G. 375-6; G.G. 479; N. 690, 
700, 763; 8.L. 108-9, 249-62. 
in general G.G. 10-11, 479-80; N. 10, 
664-6, 702, 748-64; 8Jj. 239, 248- 
53; W.A. 10. 

Medical Officers, numerioally, G. 368 , 
G.G. 479-80, 489-90, 503-4, 612-13; 
N. 10, 686-7, 689-90, 700-2, 711, 
716-17, 721, 732, 737, 742, 749-64; 

60, 66, 68, 239, 248-63, 267, 
260; W.A. 10. 

Medical Officers, qualitatively, G.G. 

m;8.L 61-8, 248. 

See also under Diseases, Knowledge of 
. Incidence. 

Increasing ncod N. 761; S.L. 261-3; 

WJL. 10. 

Variations; 

Expansion before the First World War 
G.G. 479; N. 742, 748-9; S.L. 249- 
60; W.A. 9. 

Fluctuations between World Wars 
G.G. 10-11, 479 ; N. 10, 761-2 ; 8.L. 
260-2, 268-9 ; W.A. 10. 

Heductions m First World War N. 687, 
702, 749-60, 768; S.L 250, 267-8; 
W.A. 9-10. 

deductions in Second World War N. 
715, 717, 721, 752, S.L 263, W J. 
10, 13 

MediCiil ■■ eeiihiib ’ iV. S, ,672, ().>,}-7, *>77- S, 
680-2, 689, 691-2, 703, 744, 7.'>0-7, 
797. 

Meek, Chfliles Kingsley, 5*)]-2, 667, ,791, 
607, 603, 006-0, ‘608, 613-14, 740, 
761, 797. 

Mendi G.G. 425; S.L. 38-9, 163, 172, 
256, 280, 694. 

Metcalfe, Cliarles Theopliilus, 93 
Midwaves O. 368, 380, G.G. 466, 622; 
SJi. 265-70, 289. 

Migrant Labourers O 321-3, 334, 336, 
366-7, 379; G.G. 8-9, 392, 424-9, 
431-2, 434, 474-6, 481-6, 488, 600, 


Migrant Labourers (oont.) 

616-20; N. 660; 8.L. 76-9, 82, 86, 
95, 137, 237, 244, 246-8, 276-6, 279, 
283; W.A 10, 14. 8eo also under 
‘Kroomen’, Migration, internal. 

Migration, internal Q. 313-14, 316-20, 
332, 336-8; G.G 395, 416, 422-9, 
431-3, 474^6, 483-6, 604, 616, 628; 
N. 667, 606, 608, 666, 708, 730, 760; 
S.L. 26, 76-9, 82, 84-6, 137, 162-4, 
246-7, 266, 274r-83; W.A. 10. See 
also under Bathurst, Birthplace, 
Freetown, Lagoa, Migrant Labour- 
ers, ‘Strange Fanners’. 

Military: 

Mortality G.G. 491; S.L. 110, 121-2, 
126; W.A. 376. 

Pensioners G 325, 327-8; S.L. 122-6, 
142, 156, 162. 

Present Q. 318, 320, 324^7, 320, 367, 
373, 384; G.G. 411-12, 473, N. 548, 
706, 773; 99, 110, 114-23, 126, 

140, 142, 144r-6, 147, 167, 163, 
166-7, 181-2, 184. 

World War, Second, G. 322-3, 367, 
373; JV. 704. 

European G. 317-19, 324-7, 340, 367, 
373, 384-6 ; G.G. 430, 443-4 ; N. 648, 
619, 773; S.L. 67-60, 83. 66, 88, 
117-28, 164-6, 167, 169, 178-90, 
190, 247, 265, 276, 283, 286-8, 290-3, 
298^, 302-6; W-A. 16-16. See also 
under Europeans, 

Hospitals G. 375; 3.L. 292, 298-9. 

Miller, Dr., 767. 

Mine labourers G.G. 395, 424-9, 431-2, 
443, 476, 482, 486, 606, 514-21 ; N. 
608, 713-17 ; S.L. 251 ; WJi. 10. 

Miscarriages, see under Abortions. 

Missionaries Q. 324-5, 327-8, 347, 376; 
Q.O. 391, 397, 403-4, 410, 412, 438, 
443-6, 477-8, 634-40; N. 661, 618- 
20, 622, 708, 716-17, 746, 747, 763, 
764;iS.L 109, 113, 127, 129, 163-6, 
186, 190-1, 199, 254, 287, 294-8, 
305 , 17 -4 16. 

(I 355, 381—3, GO. 403, 
-178, X .">(>2, 6*>5, 606, 628-0, 684, 
688, 738-9, 768, S.L 33, 80, 120, 
17(5-8, 229, 301 Sec also under 
FiilcUii, Hansa, Manduigoes 

Muiser, Di 13 , 723. 

Moistcr, William, 324, 792. 

Moloney, C. Alfred, 409-10, 627, (574. 

Moor, Ralpli, 700. 767-8. 

Morris, A. H., 416. 

Morris, K. S , 602. 604, 506 

Mortality: 

Causes • 

Accidents G. 386, 388, G G. 481—2, 
516, AT. 112, 8 L. 121, 297. 
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Mortality (conf.) 

Caitsbs (cont.) 

Alcoholism Q.O. 13, 476-6, 628; W.A. 

14. See also und^ Europeans. 
Blackwator fever, see under Europeans. 
Chilclbirtla 0. 361, 380; N. 683; S.L. 
266, 278. 

Diarrhoea G. 366, 380; G.G. 478; N. 

768; S.L. 110, 268, 274. 

Dysentery G. 377 ; G.G. 478, 632, 634; 
N. 666, 670, 763 ; 3.L. 100-10, 240; 
fV.A. 376. 

Holmmthio diseases G.G. 486; S.L. 
240, 274. 

Homicide 0.0. 476, 627. 

Influenza O. 8, 363, 377 ; G.G. 17, 614, 
629-30, 639 ; N. 14, 691, 731-3, 702, 
771-2; SL. 244, 268, 280, 284; 
W.A. 10. 

Intermilitont fovur 0.0. 634; S.L. 183, 
299. 

Leprosy G.G. 608, 611 ; 740, 742, 

746; /8.L. 240. 

Malaria G.G. 17; N. 666, 670-1, 721, 
766;iSf.L.240, 260, 274; 11, 18. 

Malnutrition 0. 377, 379-80; G.G. 
480-2, 486-7, 622; N. 13, 670-1, 
606, 768 ; S.L. 228, 240, 266-8, 270, 
274. 

Old ago O. 386; G.G. 13, 476, 628. 
Plague G.G. 449; N. 9-10, 668, 731. 
Recording of, G. 348 ; G.G. 449, 469- 
60; N. 642, 644, 647-8 ; 8X. 197, 
203, 210-11, 213-14, 244; W.A. 7. 
Bomitlont fever G. 384; G.G. 633-4; 
S.L. 293-6. 

Respiratory disoaaos 0. 376-7; G.G. 
483, 487, 618-19; N. 034, 664, 670, 
072, 731-4, 158;S.L. 240, 242, 274. 
Slave-raids iV. 13, 603, 701, 769-60; 
W.A. 9. 

Slocping-siclmess O. 370-2, 374; G.G. 
486, 498-604 ;N. 706-13, 719; W.A. 

14. 

Smallpox G. 11, 368-9, 376-7, 386; 
G.G. 11, 489-91, 493; N. 9, 11, 13, 
647, 667-8, 686, 700-6, 760; SJi. 
11, 110, 112, 241-2, 248, 265-7; 
W.A. 11 14. 

Syplulis N. 68^ 686. 

Tuboroulosia G. 377; G.G. 482, 487, 
613-20, 633; N. 735-8; SJj. 240; 
W.A. 12. 

Wars O. 376, 383; G.G. 602, 632; N. 
603, 701 , 769-60, 771-2 ; WA.. 9, 13, 

15. 

Yellow fever O. 384-5; OG. 17, 480, 
493-7, 534-5, 639 ; S.L. 294-301, 307. 
See also under Ccrobrospuial monm- 
giiis, Cliolorn, Climate, Infant Mor- 
tality (Cougunltal ilubdity, ‘Con- 
vulsions ’, Tetanus), Relapsing fever. 


Mortality {cmt.) 

Estimates (and guesses) O. 382, 387; 
Q.O. 447, 449, 476, 478-9, 621 ; N. 
664, 666, 691-3, 699, 762; S.L. 24. 

General position G.G. 621 ; N. 666, 691 ; 
8X. 246-8; W.A. 8-11. 

See also under Europeans, Housmg, 
Liberated AMcans, Maroons, Mili- 
tary, ‘Nova Scotians’, O^ials, 
Syrians. 

Moyamba {S.L.) 34, 37, 161, 261-2, 286. 

Mmr, Dr. Ernest, 264, 612-13, 743, 746, 
748, 780. 

Mulattoes O. 6-7, 326, 340, 384; G.G. 
392, 394, 439 ; S.L. 163-6, 172, 186, 
200, 277. 

Muimings, WiHiain Vesey, 162. 

MunshiAT. 689, 676, 692, 76]. 

Murray, George, 21, 106-7, 109, 111, 
127-8, 130, 144r-7, 184. 

Nationality O. 4, 336-7, 340-3, 776. j^ee 
also under Asiatics, Biilih and Death 
Registration (Forms), Enumera- 
tions (Forms), Europeans, Non- 
Africans. 

Native EmgS! Firoma, 76, 95; Jammy, 
44, 47—8, 61, 66 ; Naunbonna, 46-7, 
49, 61, 66, 76-6; Tom, 43-4, 46-8, 
96. 

Native medicine-men and medicines G. 
361, 880; G.G. 472, 479; N. 603, 
070-1, 683, 768 ; 8X. 230, 241-3, 274. 

Natural mcrease Q. 366, 382-^ ; G.G. 16, 
464, 476, 627-32 ; N. 13, 760-2 ; SJj, 
16, 24, 38, 86, 156, 240, 260, 276-81, 
286-6; WA. 13. See also under 
Liberated Africans. 

New Zealand, bom in, 8.L. 196 ; N. 613. 

Now Zealanders 8,L. 193-4. 

Nicoll, Dr., 290-2, 296, 297. 

Nigeria and (Br.) Cameroons, 1-17, 39- 
40, 136-7, 166, 168, 263-4, 304, 342, 
392, 423-4, 426, 433, 467, 484, 601, 
642-774, 778-9, 795-800. 

Nigeria, Colony of, see under Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Non-Africans: 

Age-oomposition G.G. 441-2; N. 607, 
613-14; SX. 176, 196. 

Arrivals and departures N. 616. 

Bibth akd Death Reoistbation: 

Compulsory Q. 6-7, 347-8, 363, 356; 
G.G. 6-7, 461, 466-61; N. 0-7, 
623-4, 635, 638-41, 043-4 ; S.L. 5-7, 
204-5, 207-9, 211, 216, 217-19, 
226-8; W.A. 6-7. 

Defective N. 644; W.A. 7. 

Legislation G. 5-7, 347-9, 363; GC. 
0-7, 461, 465-61; N. 6-7, 022-6, 
635-6, 638-44, 046-7; S.L. 6-7, 
204-6, 207-19, 224; W.A. 6-7. 
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Non-AfricanB (con«.) 

Voluntaay N. 022-3 ; S.L. 206, 207, 
200, 211, 216, 219. 

Biriihplaoe G. 342, 346 ; N. 4r-6, 612-13, 
616-16; 3-4; W^. 3, 6. 

Births G. 360; 0.0. 471, 632; N. 638, 
286. 

Census, special provisions for, O.C. 
390-1, 396-7, 400, 403 ; N, 663-4, 
661-2, 664-6, 671; iS.£. 20-31. 
Children 0.0. 441 ; N. 607, 613-14, 616 ; 
SX. 176. 

Conjugal condition 0.0. 6, 442 ; 616 ; 

S.L. 5, 196 ; W.A. 6. 

Deaths O. 360; 0.0. 471, 641; N. 638, 
766-6, 773-4. 

Mortality 0.0. 632-41 ; N. 763-74. 
Nationality G'. 342, 346, 347 ; Q.G. 

440-2; N. 612-14, 616; 193-4. 

Numbers O. 318, 340, 346, 347, 776-7; 
0.0. 416-21, 439-42; N. 564, 687, 
696-7, 690, 006, 607, 612-16, 621, 
773; SX. 160-1, 171, 176, 192; 
W.A. 2-6. 

Sex G. 776; G.G. 4, 440-2; N. 4, 607, 
613, 61ft-10; S.L 4. 171, 176, 194, 
106; W.A. 4. 

Yellow fever 0.0. 493, 406, 497. 

See dlao under Asiatics, Europeans. 
Non*Native8, aee under Non-AifricanB. 
Nordenskiold, Augustus, 68. 

Norris, A. W., 300. 

Northern Territories (0.0.) 3, 11, 389-90, 
394-402, 416-40, 442-3, 457-9, 461- 
3, 469, 472, 474-6, 479-80, 484r-6, 
487, 490-3, 496, 600, 602-11, 614-16, 
617, 622, 626, 630-1, 778, 793. 
Nova Scotia: Considered unsuitable for 
ex-slaves in England, 41; Former 
U.S.A. slaves brought to, 40, 64, 66, 

87, 154; Maroons m, 97-8. 

‘ Nova Sootiaits ’ : 

Baptisms and burials S.L. 74, 200. 
Births m S.L., 07-8, 70, 74. 

Brought to S.L., 62, 64-7, 04^9, 72, 
76-7, 87, 142, 163. 

Emigration of, from S L., 70-4, 92-3, 
137, 141-2 

IiitermoiTiage with Liboratucl Airicuus 
and Maroons SX. 74, 149. 

Mortality in 8.L., 66-70, 73-4, 89, 142. 
Numbers m S.L., 00-71, 74-5, 88, 142, 
166, 162. 

Settlers in S.L., 62, 07, 70-4, 78-80, 86, 

88, 178. 

TTnwillingnesB to register births and 
deaths 8X. 198. 

Nupe N. 692, 738, 769, 701, 

Nyasaland, DemograpMc survey, 229. 
Nylander, Qustavus, 294-6. 

O’Bnen, Dr. A. J. B.., 466, 473. 


O’Connor, Luke S., 328, 376. 

OimoiALS, Eubofeian: 

Mortality O. 386, 388; 0.0. 17, 632, 
634-40; N. 764-6, 768-71, 773-4; 
SX. 68, 60, 66-6, 287, 290, 294-5, 
299, 303, 306-7 ; WA.. 1 8. 

Numbers G. 346-7; O.C. 439, 443-6, 
632-7, 639; N. 636, 617-22, 774; 
8.L. 43, 47, 67-8, 66-6, 186-93, 197, 
294r-6, 307; W.AL. 4-6. 

Replaceable by Natives S.L. 302. 

See edao under Europeans, Medical and 
Sanitary Services. 

Oldrieve, F., 743. 

Oluwole, Dr. I. L., 680, 632-4. 

Ord, R. E., 376, 407-8, 778. 

Orde Browne, Qranville St. John, 484. 

Origin, area of, 0.0. 403, 422-6, 433 ; N. 
600-2. 

Ormsby-Qore, William CScorgo Arthur, 
10-11, 779. 

Oxley, 88. 

Palestine, bom in, N. 613. 

Farr, 56. 

Payne, John Augustus Otonba, 408-9, 
644, 623-6, 007, 764, 780. 

Pearl, Raymond, 673. 

Pepys, 76. 

Perhom, Margery, 666, 800. 

Peters, Thomas, 64-6. 

Pine, Benjomm C. Campbell, 24. 

Pitt, William, 44-6, 49. 

Plague 0. 366; 0.0. 449-60, 479; N. 
9-10, 664, 668, 731, 761. 

Pneumonia, aee under Besjnmtory 
diseases. 

Polygamy Q. 382-3; 0.0. 13, 438, 628; 
N. 606, 611, 678, 683; 8.L. J76-8, 
229-31; W,A. 13. See also under 
Fertility. 

Poole, Thomas Eyre, 376, 792. 

Population: 

de facto 0. 310, 316, 318; 0.0. 390; JV. 
647, 649, 670-1 ; W.A. 1 

de jure 0. 316-18, 323 ; N. 547 ; S.L. 1 9, 
30-1. 

Numbers O. 2-4, 311, .‘117-39, 3.52, 
367, 300, 382, 776; 2-4, 391-6, 

398, 404-24, 427-31, 449-66 2-5, 

13, 643-4, 648, 661-4, 566-62, 604, 
666, 668, 670-3, 676-005, 007-9, (iSH, 
640, 640-7, 660-4, 692, 695, 720, 
723, 726, 730-2, 739, 746, 700, S.L. 
2-4, 23-0, 28, 32-3, 36-7, 4.3-5, 47-8, 
61, 84-6, 96, 160, 164-03, 10.5-72, 
202, 221, 226-7, 230-7, 252, 275-7, 
280-2, 284-0; W.A. 2-6. See also 
under Asiatics, Europeans, Lib(>ratud 
Africans, Maroons, Non-Africans, 
'Nova Scotians’. 

Port Loko (S.L.) 30-7, 61, 101, 285. 
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Porter, George Kiohardson, 201-2. 
Portuguese Guinea, bom in, Q. 341-2 ; 

iM^ation to Q., 336. 

POBTUOUEiSB WxST AJTBIOA: 

Density of population, 14. 

Migration to Bathurst, 322, 342-3 ; to 
O., 776. 

Sleeping-siokness, 374. 

Sea also under ‘Strange Formeirs’. 
Probyn, Leslie, 160, 789. 

Procter, Mlohaiol, 130. 

Prostitution N. 678, 682. See also und^ 
Europeans. 

Prout, Dr. W. T., 206, 241, 243, 249, 
264-5, 304. 

Pujohun {S.L.) 37-9, 101, 227-8, 262, 
260. 

Quiah, British {S.L.), 26-7, 29, 168-60, 
187, 276-6. 

Bankin, F. Harrison, 74, 83, 92, 121, 132, 
292, 789. 

Recruits rejected on medical grounds N. 

695. 

Boffoll, Joseph, 106. 

Regent {S.L.) 26, 32, 109, 166, 214, 277, 
301. 

Relapsing fever 0. 378; N. 10, 693, 691, 
727-31, 761, 761. 

Romittont fever, bilious, O. 384, 387; 
G.G. 633-5; /S.L. 293-0, 300; W.A. 
376. 

Ronnor, Dr. W., 278. 

Respiratory (lisoasea 0. 376-7 ; O.G. 483, 
487, 618-10; N. 634, 054, 670, 672, 

696, 731-5, 768; S.L, 239-40, 242, 
247, 274. 

Rico, Dr. T. E., 499. 

Richards, Arthur, 069, 706, 718, 727, 
747-8, 753, 800 

Ricketts, tfeiiry .1., 21, 100, 782. 

Riley, C. W., 138. 

Robertson, D., 302, 370. 

Rockefeller Yellow Fever Cuinniission, 
494, 496. 

Rogers, Dr. Leonard, 204, 613, 743, 745, 
748, 780, 800. 

Ross, George, 88. 

Ross, Dr. Ronald, 243, 621. 

Rowan, James, 317. 

Rowe, iSamucl, 410-12, 676. 

Rowland, Dr. J. W., 447. 

Russell, Jolm, 83, 92-3, 130-8, 376, 789, 
792. 

Ruxton, F. H , 688, 738. 

St. George’s Bay Comiiany, 48-9, 61, 63, 
76 

St. tleliaia. Vice -Admiralty Court, 104. 
St Kitts, Tminigration iroin S.L , 141 
St Lneia, [mmigvation from S L., 141. 
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St. Vinoent, ImmigTation&omiS'j:^., 141. 

Saltpond {Q.G.) 392-3, 395, 418-14, 420, 
427, 430, 448-9, 462, 454, 461, 471, 
478, 480, 489, 629 

Samory, 428-9, 431. 

Samtaj^ conditions O. 366, 376-8, 382, 
386-6; G.G. 449, 476-83, 486, 609, 
611, 616-20, 639; IV. 633, 692, 694, 
697, 700-1, 736, 737, 749; M. 240, 
242-3, 246, 261-2, 278, 300; W.A. 9, 
17. Sea dlao under Balhui^, Free- 
town, Infant Mortality, Lagos, 
Water-supply. 

Saimdors, Dr. G., 476, 602, 604, 506, 796. 

Savage, William Henry, 108, 110-11, 
128-9. 

Schnerr, 411. 

Soiortono, J. C., 738, 800. 

Scotch S.L. 190. 

Scotland, bom in, N. 613, 616-16; S.L. 
196. 

Sdcondi {G.G.) 393-6, 397, 400, 411, 
413-14, 420, 422, 427, 430, 487, 
448-9, 462-4, 461, 464, 471, 488. 

Selwyn-Clorke, Dr. Percy Sdwyn, 494, 
496, 603, 612, 616. 

SnNEOAii: 

Bom in, G. 321, 341-2. 

Diseases, 369, 373, 492. 

Emigration to Ba^urst, 321, 340. 

Liberated Africans from SX., 116. 

Migration from G., 336, 339; to G., 
334^6, 369, 373; to G.O., 481. 

See alao under Gor4e. 

Settlements, unsuitable, G, 9, 863-6, 
370-7, 3S4r-Ti G.G. 486; N. 663-6, 
766; S.L 9, 46, 106, 243, 300-2; 
W.A. 9, 16-17. 

Sex-ratio of population G. 8 , 318, 320, 
329, 333, 343-6, 367, 776; G.G. 3, 
399, 427-37, 466; N. 3, 643, 667-9, 
569, 683, 686, 689, 602, 602-11, 682, 
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